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LIBERAL EDUCATION, A-—-WHAT IS IT? by T. 
Raymont [A.), 347. 
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RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION, THE, by A. C. F. Beales 


[A.], 348. 
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346. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND THE TRAINING OF 
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Ricu, E. M., retirement, 381. 
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Part 1, 167; 


(A.], 138. 

RWING, G. A., The Future of the Public School (C.], 
523. 

Ropinson, C. E., Method in Classical Education 
{A.], 70. 


ROONEY, P. H., “ Speakeasy '’: 
Experiment [A.}, 125. 
ROTHERY, G. Cadogan, Ia Corréspondance Scolaire 

Internationale [A.], 220. 
RURAL MUSIC SCHOOLS, annual report, 94. 
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SAFETY FIRST, 129. 

SAINT AND THE SCHOOLMASTER, THE, by A. C. F. 
Bealcs [A.], 192. 

SATYIDAIN, K. GCG., India: First Basic National 
Education Conference [A.], 294. 

SANDHURST AND WOOLWICH, 6. 

ScAMP’S HOLIDAY, by ‘' Martha Moss’’ [A.J], 375. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, Walter Hines Page Travelling, 95; 
Dunlop, 95; Tloyd’s Register of Shipping, 95 ; 
for London Children, 95; State, 05; King’s 
College of Houschold and Social Science, 145; 
English Speaking Union, 496; Rhodes, 534. 

t SCHOOL CLOSED,’’ by * Martha Moss” [A.], 72. 

SCHOOL EXPERIMENT IN A DANGER AREA, by W. T. 
Bayliss [A.], 16. 

SCHOOL FEEDING IN WAR-TIME (E. Williams) [C.], 22. 

sean FRENCH (H. T. Lawrence, V. Mallinson) 
{C.], 20. 

SCHOOLS, health services in war-time, 31, 94, 112; 
reopening, 94; milk supply, 95; holidays in 
reception areas, 188; medical examination of 
children, 188, 381; summer holidays, 267 ; 
work on the land, 300; and war industry, 381 ; 
paper economy, 381; A.R.P., 381; as emer- 
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462; for military purposes, 496; first aid, 497 ; 
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storage of chemicals, 533; war damage, 533. 

**SCHOOLS IN WAR-TIME,”’ needle subiects, 32; 
“Winter in the Garden,’ 94; ‘Ordnance 
Survey Maps,” 94; “ Supplies for the Wood- 
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kecping, 190; ‘“ Food: how the Teachers can 
help the Nation,’ 300; ‘‘Nature Study out of 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATES [A.], 
271. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN WAR, THE, by L. W.T. [A.] 
dd. 
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SHELTON, H. S., Education in War-Time [A.], 73; 
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TEACHERS AND THE WAR [A.}, 367. 
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8; safeguarding culture, 8; war and juvenile 
employment, 68; State scholarships, 116; 
St. David's Day, 164; University Press Board, 
164; Service of Youth, 212; technical educa- 
tion, 212; a modern dispersion, 402 ; education 
in war-time, 442; English cvacuecs in the 
Rhondda Valley, 476; National Eisteddfod, 
476; hospitality, 512. 

WALSHAW, R. S., The Trend of our School Population 
and its Effect on Elementary Education [A.], 
407. 

WANTED— A NEW MATHEMATICAL SYLLABUS, by 
H. S. Shelton JA.}, 450; A Criticism, by W. F. 
Bushell [A.j, 521. 

WAR, Mr. J. M. Keynes’ proposals, 163 ; and religion, 
207; and books, 211; brain-power and man- 
power, 267; what we are fighting for, 399, 473 ; 
training of army officers, 440; service by young 
people, 440; air raids, 441; and school curri- 
culum, 474; and evening classes, 476; damage 
to educational property, 495, 533; Lord Derby 
on competition, 510; correspondence courses 
for members of H.M. Forces, 533 ; protection of 
glass against blast, 534. 

WAR TE CONTROVERSY, THE, by A. C. F. Beales 
[A.], 146. 

WERNHER, Z., and H. Beckwith-Smith, Auxiliary 
Nurses [C.], 180. 

WHAITE, H. C., Art and the Gencral Education of 


Future Citizens [A.J], 213; Style in Architecture ` 


[A.], 500. 
WHAT IS CIVILIZATION ? by F. J. C. Hearnshaw [A.], 


WHITHER FRANCE ? [A.], 443. 

WiitLow, B., Choosing the Text-Book [C.], 291. 

WILKIE, J., Children and the Countryside [A.], 37. 

WILLIAMS, E. School Feeding in War-Time [C.], 22. 

WOLFENDEN, J. F., The Public Schools and the 
Universities [A.], 520. 

Woop, J. S., Experiment in Discipline [A.], 418. 

WoORDSWORTH'S SONNETS, 367, 405. 

WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, report on 
evacuation, 65. 

WORLD LANGUAGE, A (A. Gray Jones) [C.], 76; 
(F. Parker) [C.], 129. 

WORSHIP IN SCHOOL, by B. A. Yeaxlee [A.], 500. 

YEAXLEF, B. A., The Bible (A.J, 428; Worship in 
School [A.], 500. 


YouneG, R. F., by J. L. Paton, 22. 

YOUTH, THE SERVICE OF [A.], 9; new “Derby ” 
scheme, 65; service for girls, 112; local com- 
mittces, 189, 268 ; Circulars 1486 and 1503, 211; 
scheme for Southend, 302; Central Council of 
Recreative Physical Training scheme, $42, 406 ; 
Circular 1586, 363; 14-20, 364; clubs in 
Manchester, 496; aim and policy of physical 
training, 512; grants in aid, 533. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES 
ART AND HANDICRAFT 


ALPINE FLOWERS (P. A. Robert, C. Schrocter), 42. 

APPRECIATION OF BEAUTY (F. W. Westaway), 41. 

BACKGROUND OF ART, THE (D. T. Rice), 42. 

Book CRAFTS FOR SENIOR PuPILs (A. F. Collins), 99. 

BRIEF SURVEY OF EUROPEAN PAINTING, A (R. 
Murray). 248. 

CHART OF THE ARTS, A, 1921-1938 (compiled H. 
Bedford), 248. 

CRAFTS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS (E. J. Stowe), 37. 

L'EDUCATION DE DEMAIN (J. E. Marcault, T. 
Brosse), 350. 

ETHICS IN MODERN ART (M. Bowen), 42. 

GRAVEN IMAGE (J. Farlcigh), 308. 

GREATER ENGLISH CHURCH OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
THE (H. Batsford, C. Fry), 428. 

ILLUSTRATIVE MODEL-MAKING FOR SCHOOLS (L. 
Evans, J. T. Udale), 42. 

ILEATHERWORK (I. P. Roseaman), 42. 

MASTERPIECES OP EUROPEAN PAINTING IN AMERICA 
(ed. H. Tietze), 351. 

PAINTING FOR FUN (G. A. Stevens), 467. 

PAINTING IN ENGLAND (M. Chamot), 248. 

PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS (Ruhens), 41. 

ee piace AND DRAWINGS OF MATISSE (J. Casson), 

PAINTINGS OF MICHELANGELO, THE, 308. 

PERSPECTIVE MADE EASY (A. R. Norling), 250. 

POTTERY CRAFT (J. A. F. Divine, G. Blachford), 250. 

RODIN, 351. 

Ruc MAKING (I. P. Roseaman), 308. 


SAFETY EDUCATION IN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL SHOPS, 
308. 

SCALE RAILWAY MODELLING TO-DAY (E. Beal), 351. 

STEPS TO BOOKCRAFTS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN (G. M. 
Large), 351. 

STUDIO, THE, Oct. and Nov., 1939, and Jan., 1940, 
99: Feb. to Aug., 1940, 467. 

STYLE IN ARCHITECTURE (J. Leathart), 500. 

THINGS TO DO IN WAR-TIME, 101 (L. B. and A. C. 
Horth), 467. 

WAYFARER'S GUIDE TO EIGHT PICTURE GALLERIES 
IN SOUTH-WEST ENGLAND (E. D. Marvin), 467. 


BIOGRAPHY 


ADLER, ALFRED (P. Bottome), 246. 

Ex Lipris (E. E. Kellett), 386. 

From '' Mr’ TO“ WE” (C. E. Grant), 468. 

GOoDLY FELLOWSHIP, A. (M. E. Chase), 352. 

LIFE AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, 
THE (J. R. Muir), 09. 

MEN WHO ARE SHAPING THE FUTURE (E. Middleton), 
43. 

MORGAN, JOHN (A. J. Jones), 43. 

READE, CHARLES (I,. Rives), 352. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF CLAUDE GOLDSMID MONTEFIORE, 
1858-1938. SOME, 468. 

RICHELIEU (C. J. Burckhardt), 352. 

ROUGH WITH THE SMOOTH, THE (D. V. Duff), 501. 

RUTHERFORD, LORD (N. Feather), 468. 

STORIES OF GREAT CRAFTSMEN (S. H. Glenister), 501. 

TRODDEN ROAD, THE (A. Mansbridge), 408. 

WANDERINGS IN THE PERUVIAN ANDES (A. M. 
Renwick), 99. 


CLASSICS 


ArTscHuYLUS (G. Murray), 352. 

ANNALS OF TACITUS, THE, Book 14 (ed. E. C. Wood- 
cock), 43. 

APPROACH TO J,ATIN, THE (J. Paterson, E. G. 
Macnaughton), 308. 

CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN (Julius Cacsar, ed. H. E. Gould, 
J. L. Whiteley), 250. 

COMPLETE, LATIN CouRSE (H. IL. O. Fleckcr, D. S. 
Macnutt), Bk. 3, 250. 

CONCISE LATIN GRAMMAR (H. L. O. Flecker, D. S. 
Macnutt) 250. 

ÉTUDES CLASSIOUES, LES, Tome VIII, No. 3, 250. 

GREECE AND ROME, February, 1940, 352. 

GREEK GARLAND, A (trans. into English verse by 
F. L. Lucas), 100. 

GREEK TRAGEDY (H. D. F. Kitto), 308. 

HrEROpOTUS, Book 2 (ed. W. G. Waddell), 43. 

HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE LATIN PROSE (A. H. 
Nash-Willicms), 100. 

ILIAD OF HomMER, THE, Bk. XI (ed. E. S. Forster), 
308. 

Ion (Euripides, ed. A. S. Owen), 250. 

LATIN FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS (D. E. Hamilton, 
J. O. Carlisle), 352. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION (H. E. Gould, J. L. 
Whiteley), 43. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION (H. S. Judge, T. H. Porter), 
308. 

LATINUM (C. E. Robinson), 352. 

MEDEA (Euripides, trans. R. C. Trevelyan), 100. 

PERSIANS, THE (Aeschylus, trans. G. Murray), 43. 

PLATO (P. Leon), 250. 

PROMETHEUS BounpD (Acschylus, 
Trevelyan), 100. 

RocveEs' GALLERY (R. D. Wormald, G. M. Lyne), 
100. f 

VADE MECUM OF LATIN STUDIES (M. Rat), 352. 


trans., R. C. 


ECONOMICS 


BUSINESS SIDE OF LIFE, THE (M. Thomas), 388. 

CITY PAGE, THE (F. Lee), 388. 

EARNING AND SPENDING (W. A. Morris), 386. 

ICONOMICS POR DEMOCRATS (G. Crowther), 386. 

ECONOMICS OF A DECLINING POPULATION, THE (W. B. 
Reddaway), 150. 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF Economics (G. B. 
Jathar, S. G. Beri), 150. 

NATIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY (P. H. Asher), 48. 

WORLD'S OPEN SPACES, THE (G. H. T. Kimble), 386. 


EDUCATION 


ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS, THF, 498. 

BARBARIANS AND PHILISTINES (T. C. Worsley), 481. 

EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE (F. Clarke), 195. 

EDUCATION AND THE BIRTH-RATE (G. G. Leybourne, 
K. White), 464. 

EDUCATION AND THE NEW REAIIsM (F. S. Breed), 98. 

EDUCATION AUTHORITIES DIRECTORY AND ANNUAL, 
1940, THE, 353. 

EDUCATION OF Your CHILD, THE (J. L. Horn), 98. 

EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, 1939 (ed. I. I. Kandel), 347. 

EUROPEAN POLICIES OF FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 5: England and Wales 
(F. H. Swift), 388. 

EVACUATION SURVEY (cd. R. Padley, M. Cole), 535. 

FAILING STUDENT, THE (K. L. Heaton, V. Weedon), 
100. 

From Scnoor. TO COLLEGF (various), 195. 

FUTURE OF GRADUATES, THE, 388. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLE GOVERNING THE PRODUCTION OF 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS, THE, 498. 

HEAD Says... , THE (J. E. Brown), 502. 


DEC. 1940 


HUNDRED YEARS OF MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, A 
(A. C. Cole), 468. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION INV 
MODERN EGYPT, AN (J. Heyworth-Dunne), 44. 

MACMILLAN'S TEACHING IN PRACTICE (ed. E. J. S. 
Lay), Vol. 7, 353. 

NATIVE STANDARD VI PUPIL, THE (P. A. W. Cook), 
248. 

NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION AND THE REORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE INFANT SCHOOL (O. A. Wheeler, 
I. G. Earl), 44. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN CANADA (ed. A. G. A. Stephen), 
44. 

RETRIBUTION DU PERSONNEL 
CONDAIRE, J,A, 388. 

REVIEW OF EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA, 1938 (K. S. 
Cunningham, G. A. McIntyre, W. C. Radford), 
100, 502. 

ROADS TO CITIZENSHIP, 353. 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE YEAR Book, 1940-41, 494. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO 
Worksop (C. Fenner), 309. 

STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK TO THE UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE, THE, 44. 

TOWARD PROFICIENT READING (J. A. Hamilton), 502. 

UNIVERSITY OUTSIDE EUROPE (ed. E. Bradby), 528. 

VOCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE (R. 
Edwards), 388. 

YEAR BooK OF EDUCATION, 1940, THE (ed. F. H. 
Spencer), 468. 


ENSEIGNANT SE- 


ENGLISH 


ADVANCED ENGLISH EXERCISES (N. L. Clay), 251. 

ANGI.O-AMERICAN INTERPRETER, AN (H. W. Horwill), 
430.° 

ANIMALS ALL (ed. A. H. Body), 538. 

APPROACH TO ENGLISH LITERATURE, AN (H. B. 
Drake), Bk. 2, 196. 

ARNOLD : POETRY AND PROSE (ed. E. K. Chambers), 
196. 

CHILDREN OF SHALLOWFORD, THE (H. Williamson), 
45. 

COLLINS’ CLEAR-TYPE SUPPLEMENTARIES, Bks. 5, 6, 
7 for Grades 1-5, 538. 

DANNY (W. Brierley), 390. 

ENGLISH FOR ScHnooLs (F. I. 
Whimstcr), Bk. 1, 196. 

“ ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS ”' (cd. D. Thompson), 150. 

ENGLISH OF YOUR DAILY LIFE (R. K. aud M. I. R. 
Polkinghorne), Bks. 3 and 4, 390. 

ENGLISH PASSAGES (ed. M. Brockie, M. R. Richmond), 
101. 

ENGLISH RULES AND EXERCISES (T. P. Marshlain), 
310. 

ENGLISH SPEECH FROM AN HISTORICAL POINT OF 
VIEW (N. Bogholm), 469. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES (O. Elton), 45. 


Venables, D. C. 


-FIRST RESCUE PARTY, THE (K. Capek, trans. M. and 


R. Weatherall), 46. 

GODFREY MARTEN, SCHOOLBOY (C. Turley), 389. 

GRAMMAR AT WORK (J. H. G. Grattan, P. Gurrey, 
A. R. Moon), Part I, 430. 

HERITAGE OF Books, Tne. First Serics, Bks. 1 and 
2 (ed. A. J. Merson), Bks. 3 and 4 (ed. E. W. 
Parker, J. H. Walsh), 151. 

His LITTLE KINcpom (S. Dewes), 45. 

MAGIC OF LITERATURE, THE (compiled R. H. 


Cowley). Bk. 1, 354. 
MODERN HUMOUR (ed. G. Pocock, M. M. Bozman), 
469. 


MODERN SHORT STORIES (ed. J. HADFIELD), 151. 
NEW OLD-TIME FAIRY TALES (G. Masters), Nos. 1-6, 


101. 

PaM AND Tom BOOKS, THE (E. V. Allan), Bks. 1-6, 
310. 

PATTERN OF FREEDOM, THE (ed. B. L. Richmond), 
354. 


PROSE OF PURPOSE (ed. A. Law, J. W. Oliver, H. J. L. 
Robbie), 251. 

SECRET AERODROME, THE (L. E. O. Charlton), 390. 

SEELEY-Boun AT ScHooL (D. Gilchrist), 46. 

SEVEN STARS OF PEACE, THE (cd. A. Stanley), 354. 

SOCIAL ENGLISH (A. R. Moon, G. H. McKay), 101. 

SprrIT OF MAN, THE (R. Bridges), 196. 

STUDY OF STANDARD Encrisn, A (J. Barclay, D. H. 
Knox, G. B. Ballantyne), 310. 

SYSTEMATIC VOCABULARY (R. Hepburn), Bk. 4, 310. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE FROM THE NOVELISTS (ed. R. 
Hook), 251. 

TEACH YOURSELF TO SPELL (ed. K. D. Baron), 389. 

TEACHING AND TESTING ENGLISH (P. B. Ballard), 389. 

t“ TEACHING OF ENGLISH’ SERIES, THE (cd. R. 
Wilson), 7 vols., 538. 

Tom SAWYER Grows Up (C. Wood), 390. 

TRADITION AND ROMANTICISM (B. I. Evans), 502. 

TRAINING IN THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION (F. T. Wood), 
469. 

TRAVEL PICTURES (ed. C. H. Lockitt), 101. 

UNDER THE SOUTHERN Cross (ed. S. E. Greville), 101. 


GEOGRAPHY 


AFRICA, THE AMERICAS AND AUSTRALIA—NEW 
ZEALAND (A. R. B. Simpson), 252. 

Arps, THE (R. G. L. Ritchie), 252. 

AMERICAS, THE (A. Mamour), 503. 

Asia (A. R. B. Simpson, 252. 

AUSTRALIA (G. Taylor), 503. 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, WITH PACIFIC 
ISLANDS AND ANTARCTICA (L. S. Suggate), 503. 


DEC. 1940 


BEGINNING GEOGRAPHY (V. L. Griffiths, Abd el 
Rahman Ali Taha), 354. 

Brrrisu HILLS AND MOUNTAINS (J. H. B. Bell, E. F. 
Borman, J. F. Blakeborough), 430. 

agai ISLES, THE (C. C. Carter, H. C. Brentnall), 


BRITISH ISLES, THE (A. Demangeon), 430. 

Bartisa IsLES, THE (B. G. Hardingham), 508. 
CANADA, 47. 

CELLULOID SAFARI (S. Gillespie), 101. 

Pomon AND CHOCOLATE (P. Redmayne, T. Insull), 


COLLIXS-LONGMANS STUDY ATLAS, 101. 
COLLTNXS-LONGMANS VISIBLE REGIONS ATLAS, 101. 
DANTSH DELIGHT (M. Redlich), 101. 

ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY (S. Van 
Valkenburg), 538. 

L,"EXSEIGNEMENT DE LA GÉOGRAPHIE DANS LES 
EcoLes SECONDAIRES, 503. 

Exacr KNOWLEDGE TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY—THE 
BRITISH ISLES (R. V. Taylor), 503. 

From HUNTER TO HUSBANDMAN (J. W. Page), 101. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR TO-DAY, Book 3: North America 
and Asia, 46. 

GEOGRAPHY OF WALES, A (A. N. Harris), 430. 

GOLDEN HIND GEOGRAPHIES, THE (L. Brooks, R. 
Finch), Second Series, Bk. 3, 503. 

HAND-WEAVING TO-DAY (E. Mairet), 252. 

INTRODUCTION TO COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, AN 
(L. D. Stamp), 503. 

LOOK AT THE Map (C. Midgley), 536. 

LOOKING AT THE WORLD (W. A. Green, E. G. Green.) 
Bk. 4: Britain and its Work, 349; Bk. 3: 
The World and its Tradewavs, 384. 

Map Boox or ASIA, A (A. Ferriday), 536. 

MAp-READING FOR SCHOOLS (M. Wood), 536. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY (D. M. Preece, H. R. B. Wood), 
Book 3: Europe, 47. 

NEw ASPECT GEOGRAPHY, THE. Commodities (C. 
Midgley), 384. 

NORTH AMERICA (E. G. Ashton), 384. 

OBSERVER’S HANDBOOK ON MAPS, CHARTS AND 
PROJECTIONS, THE (W. Alexander, W. J. D. 
Allan), 536. 

OXFORD GFOGRAPHICAL NOTE-BOOKS, THE (J. H. 
Stembridge), No. 10, 536. 

PETRA (M. A. Murray), 46. 

Purip’s SCHOOL WALL MAP OF WALES, 47. 

PHILIP'S VISUAL CONTOUR ATLAS (ed. G. Philip), 
Somerset Edition, 252. 

REAL CEONRAFHY (J. Fairgrieve, E. Young), Bks. 
1-3, 349. 

SCENERY OP SIDMOUTH, THE (V. Cornish), 538. 

SCOTT OF THE ANTARCTIC (G. Seaver), 350. 

SEEING THE WoRLD (I,. Brooks, R. Finch), 384. 

SERIAL MAP SERVICE (G. Goodall, G. Godfrey), 47. 

SET OP ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS, 536. 

SOUTH AND EAST AFRICAN YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE, 
1940 Edition, 349. 

SOUTHERN CARPATHIAN STUDIES (Ed. H. J. Fleure), 
47. 

Story or GOLD, THE (M. Burr), 354. 

Story OF THE BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE, THE 
(D. Woodruff), 385. 

SYSTEMATIC REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY, A (J. F. 
Unstead), Vol. 2: Europe, 47. 

VICARIOUS TRIP TO THE BARBARY COAST, A (M. 
Berenson), 47. 

WATER AND THE LAND (J. B. Clements, P. Topham), 
349. 

WIND PROM THE East (W. H. Potts), 538. 

WINTER WITH FINNISH LAPPS, A (N. Gourlie), 46. 

Wor.p, THE (A. Mamour), 503. 

WORLD, THE (J. H. Stembridge), 384. 

WorLD or MAN, THE. Bk. 4 (C. C. Carter, E. C. 
Marchant), 384. 


HISTORY 


ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN HISTORICAL FICTION, AN 
(ed. F. J. Tickner, A. J. J. Ratcliff), 504. 

BRIEF SURVEY OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 
A (D. G. E. Hall), 49. 

Barris CASE, THE (Lord Lloyd), 150. 

Brrrisnh FOREIGN Po.icy (M. Bruce), 48. 

CASE FOR FEDERAL UNION, THE (W. B. Curry), 150. 

CAUSES OF THE WAR, THE (A. B. Keith), 539. 

CENTURY OF NATIONALISM, A (H. I. Featherstone), 
48 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY JOURNAL, AN (J. Hampden), 


ENGLISH, THE (E. Privat, trans. E. Crankshaw), 390. 

ENGLISH LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (ed. 
G. A. Sambrook), 504. 

EPIC oF AMERICA, THE (J. T. Adams), 194. 

For WHat Do We FIGHT ? (N. Angell), 150. 

FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH PATRIOTISM, THE (E. 
Winugfield-Stratford), 49. 

Poe OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION (various), 
30 


FRANCE, 1815-71 (G. B. Smith), 49. 

Frency War Arms (D. Saurat), 385. 

GAMBLE, THE (G. Ferrero, trans. B. Pritchard, I.. C. 
Freeman), 432. 

GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE, THE (R. Lloyd), 390. 

GOVERNMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE Do- 
MINIONS AND Sonne THE (A. E. Hogan, 
I. G. Powell), 388. 

Hrsrorrcat TALES (S. H. Steinberg), 49. 

HISTORY OF THE War (S. King-Hall), Vol. 1, 150. 

ITALIAN NATIONALISM AND ENGLISH LETTERS (H. W. 
Rudman), 355. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION INDEX 


JonN CITIZEN (E. E. Reynolds), 355. 

LASTING PEACF, A (M. Garnett), 385. 

LEAGUE EXPERIMENT, THE (E. E. Reynolds), 48. 

MARY STUART, YOUNG QUEEN OF Scots (M. Criss), 
504. 

MEDIEVAL COSTUME IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
(M. G. Houston), 252. 

MODERN ENGILISH-EUROPEAN History, A (H. R. 
Exelby), Bk. 1, 102. 

MODERN EUROPE, 1789-1939 (S. F. Woolley), 49. 

MODERN EUROPEAN History, 1815-1936 (D. G. 
Perry, R. M. S. Pasley), 102. 

MODERN POLITICAL CONSTITUTIONS (C. F.Strong), 49. 

MODERN POLITICAL DOCTRINES (ed. A. Zimmern), 48. 

MONAMMED AND CIIARLEMAGNE (H. Pirenne, trans. 
B. Miall), 432. 

MONROE DOCTRINE AND WORLD PEACE, THE (FE. S. 
Scudder), 252. 

NEW WORLD ORDER, THE (H. G. Wells), 150, 192. 

Our CASE (C. Hollis), 150. 

Our WAR AIMS (H. W. Steed), 150. 

OUR YESTERDAYS (M. M. Elliott, Bk. 3, 102. 

OxFORD HISTORICAL NoTE”-Books, THE (R. A. F. 
Mears), No. 2, 252. 

OXFORD PAMPHLETS ON WORLD AFFAIRS (various), 
Nos. 5-20, 35 ; Nos. 14, 21-28, 191; Nos. 29-35, 
391. 

POLITICAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE, A (C. J. H. Hayes), Vol. 2, 391. 

PRACTICAL GUIDE TO History, A (J. V. Harwood), 
Bks. 5 and 6, 48. 

RACES OF CENTRAL EUROPE, THE (G. M. Morant), 355. 

RISE OF A PAGAN STATE, THE (A. M. Young), 504. 

Roots OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, THE (C. P. 
Nettels), 104. 

RUTHLESS NEIGHBOUR (J. M. J. Miroslav), 385. 

SCALING TIIE CENTURIES (E. J. Urch), 390. 

SHORT HISTORY OF BRITAIN, A (R. M. Rayner), 49. 

SHORT HISTORY OF BRITAIN AND EUROPE TO A.D. 
1714, A (T. Chadwick), 102. 

SKETCH-MAP HISTORY OF BRITAIN AND EUROPE, 
1485-1783, A (G. Tavlor, J. A. Morris), 49. 
SMALLER DEMOCRACIES, THE (Sir E. D. Simon), 48. 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL DOCTRINES OF CONTEMPORARY 

EUROPE, THE (M. Oakeshott), 102. 

SPEECHES ON FOREIGN Po.icy (Viscount Halifax), 
466. 

STORY OP LINCOLN, THE (E. I. Abell, J. D. Chambers), 
355. 

THIS WAY TO PEACE (G. Lansbury), 193. 

THROUGH ELIZARETHAN EYES (J. D. Wilson), 49. 

TRISTAN DA CUNHA, 1506-1902 (J. Brander), 539. 

TUDORS AND STUARTS, THE (M. M. Reese), 432. 

TWENTY YEARS' CRISIS, 1919-39, THE (E. H. Carr), 
35. 


. UNITS IN WorLD History (J. T. Greenan, J. M. 


Gathany), 390. 
War Ams (G. D. H. Cole), 150 
tt WAR AT A GLANCE, THE ”' (J. F. Horrabin), Vol. 1, 
252, Vol. 2, 539. 
WHY BRITAIN IS AT WAR (H. Nicolson), 150. 
Why WE HAD TO GO TO WAR (A. Mee), 150. 
WRITING OF HISTORY, ON THE (Sir C. Oman), 432. 


MATHEMATICS 


ADVANCED ALGEBRA (S. Barnard, J. M. Child), 310. 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY (R. Woods), 50. 

ARITHMETIC IN JUNIOR SCHOOLS, 504. 
DETERMINANTS AND MATRICES (A. C. Aitken), 196. 
ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS (A. Dakin, R. I. Porter), 310. 
ESSENTIALS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY (R. W. Brink), 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE AND INTERMEDIATE TESTS IN 
MATHEMATICS (R. T. Fulford), 50. 

INTEGRATION (R. P. Gillespic), 196. 

INTEGRATION OF ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS (E. I.. Ince), 196. 

LONDON ARITHMETICS, THE (P. B. Ballard, J. Brown), 
Second Serics, 50. 

Opp NUMBERS OR ARITHMETIC REVISITED (H. 
Mackay), 504. 

PLACE OF MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
THE, 466. 

PROBLEMS IN DRAWING-BOARD GEOMETRY, 101 
(F. G. Higbee), 50. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF MATHEMATICS, Vol. 10, 
No. 40, 810. 

STATISTICAL MATHEMATICS (A. C. Aitken), 196. 

TEACHING THE NEW ARITHMETIC (G. M. Wilson, 
M. B. Stone, C.O. Dalrymple), 310. 

THEORY OF Fovations (H. W. Turnbull), 196. 

VECTOR METHODS (D. E. Rutherford), 196. 


MISCELLANY 


AIR FORCE OF To-DAY, THE (E. C. Shepherd), 392. 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND SOCIETY (G. Clark), 108. 

ARMY OF TO-DAY, THE (J. T. Gorman), 392. 

ART to THE (L. G Housden), Part 1, 
52. 


ARTISTRY IN SPEECH (A. Whitehead), 199. 
BETWEEN THE LINES (D. Thompson), 432. 
BORROWED CHILDREN (St. Loe Strachey), 392. 
BRUSH UP YOUR MANNERS (G. Pocock), 540. 
CANTEENS IN INDUSTRY, 426, 505. 
CAREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING, 392. 
CHILDREN IN FLIGHT (A. N. Body), 392. 
CHILDREN’S GARDENS (E. L. Howard), 470. 
ar TO-DAY, THE (D. A. Spencer, H. D. Waley), 
392. 


= 


COMMERCIAL LAW (T. S. Kerr), 152. 

COMMUNAL DIETARIES IN WAR-TIME, 198. 

COMMUNAL FEEDING IN WAR-TIME, 427. 

COOKERY AND NUTRITION (J. M. Holt), 198. 

CORRECTING NERVOUS SPEECH DISORDERS a F. 
Gifford), 199. 

COUNTRY COMMENTARY (H. Clarke), 356. 

CULTURE AND SURVIVAL (G. Chapman), 464. 

ENGLISH FOLKLORE (C. Hole), 540. 

EFFECT OF VARIED AMOUNTS OF PHONETIC TRAINING 
ON PRIMARY READING, THE (Ð. C. Agnew), 51. 

ENGLAND'S SEA-OFFICERS (M. Lewis), 312. 

FARM AND SCHOOL (J. O. THOMAS, A. VOYSEY), 37. 

Goop MANNERS (Sir William 1 McKechnie), 540. 

Hanpy WAR-TIMF GUIDE, A (S. E. Thomas), 505. 

HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHID, THE, 197. 

HoME-FRONT HANDBOOKS (various), 3 vols., 540. 

HomMES, SWEET HoMES (O. Lancaster). 52. 

How To Grow GARDEN Foop (D. Wallace), 392 

IN PRAISE OF COMEDY (J. Feibleman), 505. 

INTERMEDIATE. DOMESTIC SCIENCE (W. M. Rankin), 
E. M. Hildreth), Part I, 505 

INVASION AND You (A. A. Thomas), 540. 

LOOK AFTER YOURSELF (G. H. Pumphrey), 470. 

MANKIND IN THE MAKING (M. C. Borer), 198. 

MEN AND IDEAS (G. Wallas), 356. 

MODERN MAN IN THE MAKING (O. Neurath), 356. 

NATIONAL! FEDERATION OF YOUNG FARMERS’ CLUBS’ 
ROoOKLETS, 37. 

Navy OF To-DAY, THE (K. Edwards), 392. 

NEW APPROACH TO ATHLETICS, A (S. Wilson), 312. 

OLYMPIC Discus, THE (J. Parandowski, trans. A. M. 
Malecka, S. A. Walewski), 52. 

ON THE STATE OF THE PuURLIC HFALTH, 102. 

OXFORD NATURE READERS, THE (F. H. Shoosmith), 
Bk. 4, 470. 

PoLISH TRADITION, THE (P. Super), 879. 

PRACTICAL COOKERY (M. E. L. Cox), 505. 

PRACTICAL HousECRAFT (A. M. Atkinson), 52. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE PROBLEMS OF EVACUA- 
TION, 50. 

PROPAGANDA (R. S. Lambert), 48. 

RECIPES FOR WAR-TIME Disres, SOME, 427. 

ROAD-SENSF FOR CITILDREN (C. V. Godfrey), 152. 

ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE, THE (L. C. 
Douthwaite), 432. 

SALADS AND VEGETABLES, 427. 

ScnooL CANTEEN HANDROOK, 427. 

ScHoon LITERARY AND DEBATING SOCIETIES (F. C. 
Pritchard), 51. 

Sociological Review, The, Oct., 1939, 152. 

SPEAK OUT! (A. Watson), 470. 

SPIRIT OF FRANCE, TE (D. Saurat), 304. 

STAMP COLLECTING, THE £ S. D. OF (R. Rossall), 51. 

STEPS IN SPEECH TRAINING (A. H. McAllister), 
3 vols., 51. 

STORY OF THF DOG AND HIS USES TO MANKIND, THE 
(IC. G. Trew), 392. 

SUGGESTIONS ON HEALTH EDUCATION FOR THE 
CONSIDERATION OF ‘TEACHERS AND OTHERS 
CONCERNED IN THE HEALTH AND EDUCATION OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN, 312. 

THOUGUT FOR To-nay, A, 540. 

TYNESIDE: THE SOCIAL Facts (D. M. Goodfellow), 
500. 

UNDER Lonnon (F. L. Stevens), 51 

WHat CountTRY WOMEN USE (IL. Howard, B. 
Hearnden), 51. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


ALTERNATIVE EXTRACTS FOR TRANSLATION INTO 
FRENCH, GERMAN OR SPANISH (E. A. Peers), 
199, 318. 

L’ ANGLAIS TFI. QU'ON LE PARLE (T. Bernard, ed. 
O. F. Bond), 20Q. 

APPRENONS LE Mot JUSTE ! (C. Storey), Bk. 2, 356. 

BABA DIRNE ET MORCEAU-DE-SUCRE (C. Aveline, 
ed. R. J. Ouinault), 199. 

BILDERFIREL, Dre (O. Koischwitz), 313. 

Book or FRENCH Sonecs, A (scl. E. M. Sténhan), 53. 

CAUSERIES ET LECTURES (J. H. Sterhens), Vol. 1, 313. 

CHEMIN DU FRANÇAIS, LE (F. A. Hedgcock), Parts I 
and 2, 58 

CLASSICAL IDEAL IN GERMAN LITERATURE, 1755- 
1804, THE (R. H. Thomas), 200. 

COMPOSITION LIBRE, LA (F. W. Moss, I. R. Sawyer), 
541. 

CONSIDERATIONS SUR LES MoEuRS (Duclos, ed. F. C. 
Green), 52. 

CONTES ET LÉGENDES DU FAR-WEST (Ch. Quinel, 
A. de Montgon, ed. W. G. Hartog), 541. 

Cours FELEMENTAIRE DR FRANÇAIS (J. E. Travis, 
P. G. Wilson), Part 1, 52. 

DEUTSCHE LESEFRÜCHTE (E. I. 
Schmitthoff), 53 

EcuHec av Ror (M. Froment), 313. 

FLIEGER VON TSINGTAU, DER (G. Pliischow, ed. C. E. 
Stockton), 199. 

FLORAISON FRANCAISES (ed. F. F. Brotherton), 200. 

Four FrENCH PLAYS (ed. N. W. H. Scott), 53. 

Four TALEs (L. Pirandello, trans. V. M. Jeffery), 103. 

FRANCE (J. Finnemore), 54l. 

FRENCH FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS (E. F. Hors'ey, 
C. L. A. Bonne), 53. 

Frrncn ONF-AcT PLAYS or To-pay (ed. F. K. 
Turgeon), 200. 

FRENCH REVISION COURSF, A (F. F. Brotherton), 52 

FRENCH SENTENCE TABLES FOR ScuooLs (N. C. 
Scott, M. Simkins), 103. 

GERMAN AS IT I9 SPOKEN (H. M. Hain), 199. 
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GERMAN BY YOURSELF (G. H. Gretton, W. Gretton), 
470. 

GERMAN ECONOMICS READER (S. D. Stirk), 53. 

GERMAN PERSPECTIVES (R. H. Thomas), 470. 

GRADED GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS (E. H. 
Zeydel), 53. 

GRANDS LYRIOUES ANGLAIS, LES (F. Rose), 356. 

HANK LE TRAPVEUR (IL. Boutinon, cd. G. C. Scott, 
R. W. Hartland), 103. 

HIE UND DA (N. R. Ewing), 53. 

IN DEN HERRSTFERIEN (Baroness Seydewitz), 199. 

L'INSPECTEUR HORNLEIGH SUR LA PISTE (trans. E. 
Schaerli), 53. 

INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
(F. G. Mann, B. C. Saunders), 103. 

KARIN GEHT IN DIE SCHULE (A. Stansfield), 53. 

KÖNIGIN LUISE (Baroness Sevdewitz), 541. 

KRIMINALKOMMISSAR HORNLEICGIS ERLEBNISSE 
(trans. E. Schacrli), 53. 

LA FONTAINE: RÉCITS ET DIALOGUES (M. Rat, 
P. Guth), 541. 

LIEBE AUGUSTIN, DER (IT. W. Geissler, ed. G. M. 
Priest), 254. 

MUNCHHAUSENS GROSSARTIGE REISEN UND ABEN- 
TEUER (ed. G. A. Klinck), 53. 

NELSON’S ALTERNATIVE SECOND FRENCH COURSE 
(E. B. Crampton), 254, 313. 

PASSE-PARTOUT (B. Yandell), Part 3, 313. 

PREMIÈRES CONVERSATIONS FRANÇAISES (W. G. 
Hartog), 200. 

SCHREIREN SIF DervrtscH ! (O. C. Burkhard, L. G. 
Downs), 470. 

SELECTIONS FROM FRENCH AUTHORS (L. J. Gardiner), 
254. 

SOEURETTE (J. Rosmer), 313. 

Titou DETECTIVE (M. A. Lcbonnois), 313. 

TRANSLATION AND IMITATION (F. J. Williams), 199. 

TRAPS IN FRENCH FOR THE UNWARY (compiled de 
V. Payen-Payne), 356. 

VALENTIN (P. du Chateau), 313. 

VOLEURS D'ENFANTS (J. J. Bedé, R. J. F. Cook), 53. 

ZUM RHEIN ! (E. L. Woof), 541. 


MUSIC 

Four HANDS—-ONE PIANO (A. Rowley), 433. 

GAVOTTE (J. M. Leclair, arranged K. Simpson), 433. 

GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, 54. 

INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY FOR MUSIC TEACHERS, 
AN (T. Matthay), 152. 

JETZT SINGEN WR! (selected J. S. Morrison, K. J. 
Snell), 433. 

KEY TO OPERA, A (F. Howes, P. Hope-Wallace), 54. 

Music CALLING (C. Winn), 465. 

MUSIC IN THE SENIOR ScHoor (P. G. Saunders), 433. 

Music MAKERS' SONG Book, THE (cd. D. Macmahon, 
trans. G. Nelson), 152. 

Music oF POETRY, Tunk (A. H. Body), 357. 

MUSICAL APPRECIATION IN SCHOOLS (G. K. JONES), 
3903. 

NELSON'S NEW NATIONAL AND FOLK-SONG BOOK 
—-Part 2 (D. Macmahon), 357, 393. 

OXFORD CHORAL SONGS, 254. 

PIPER'S TREASURY, A (cd. K. Simpson), 393. 

ScuooL BANnn- BooK, THE (S. S. Moore), 357. 

SCHOOL RECORDER BOOK, THE (E. Priestley, F. 
Fowler), Parts 1 and 2, 393. 

SCHOOL RECORDER TUTOR, ThE (E. Haywood), 254. 

SCHOOL SYMPHONY BooK, THE (S. S. Moore), 357. 

TUNES TO REMEMRER (F. M. Clark), 357. 

Two PASSEPIEDS (J. S. Bach, arranged K. Simpson), 
433 


VILLAGE Gossip (J. S.. Bach, adapted W. G. 
Whittaker), 393. 


PHILOSOPHY 


BEGIN HERE (D. L. Savers), 254. 

FREEDOM AND CULTURE (J. Dewey), 386. 

INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN PHILOSOPHY, AN (J. A. 
Nicholson), 314. 

LEARNING TO THINK (L. Dewar), 200. 

MAXIMS OF FRANCOIS DUC DE LA ROCHEFOUCALD, 
THE (trans. F. G. Stevens), 394. 

MODERN PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION (J. S. 
Brubacher), 471. 

PLATO: SELECTED PASSAGES (ed. Sir R. W. 
Livingstone), 542. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


Firty ONE-AcT PLAYS (cd. C. M. Martin), 354. 

HERITAGE OF POETRY, THF (ed. P. Wayne), 354. 

KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE (L. du Garde Peach), 
390. 

PERPETUAL MEMORY AND OTHER PorMS, A (H. 
Newhbolt), 46. 

POET SPEAKS, THE (sel. M. Gullan, C. Sansom), 354. 

SACRED FIRE, THE (ed. W. B. Honey), 469. 
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SELECTED PoreMs (A. C. Swinburne), 46. 

STORY OF SIGURD, THE (L. du Garde Peach), 390. 

TEN VICTORIAN POETS (F. L. Lucas), 469. 

THREE SILLIES AND OTHER PLAYS FOR JUNIOR 
CLASSES, THE (J. Sutcliffe), 502. 

VERSE WORTH REMEMBERING (sel. S. Maxwell), 354. 

WANDERER WITH SHAKESPEARE, A (R. Thorndike), 
106. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


AMEPICAN PSYCHOLOGY BEFORE WILLIAM JAMES 
(J. W. Fay), 255. 

ANALYSIS OF HANDWRITING (H. J. Jacoby), 314. 

BEACON READING TESTS, Tuk, Sets 1-4, 304. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT, Part 1 (A. 
Gesell), Part 2 (C. S. Amatruda, B. M. Castner, 
H. Thompson), 55. 

CLINICAL TREATMENT OF THE PROBLEM CHILD, TNE 
(C. R. Rovers), 465. 

CONSCIOUS ORIENTATION (J. H. van der Hoop, trans. 
L. Hutton), 54. 

EDUCAĐNILITY OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE, THE 
(M. 1. Fick). 55. 

GUIDING HUMAN MisFits (A. Adler), 394. 

INDIVIDUAL SCALE OF GENERAL INTELLIGENCE FOR 
SOUTH AFRICA, AN (M. L. Fick). 55. 

JUVENILE DELINOUENCY (R. edwards), 434. 

KINGSWAY INTELLIGENCE TESTS, THE, 394. 

MEASUREMENT (W. A. McCall), 200. 

MEASUREMENT OF ABILITIES, THE (P. E. Vernon), 
394. 

OCULAR DOMINANCE IN RELATION TO DEVELOPMENTAL 
APHASIA (M. Macmecken), 54. 

PREDICTARLE ACCURACY IN EXAMINATIONS (E. R. 
Clarke), 394. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY (W. Brown), 394. 

REST-PAUSES AND REFRESHMENTS IN INDUSTRY 
(various), 314. 

STANDARDIZATION QF INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN 
AUSTRALIA (G. A. McIntyre), 55. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE USE OF NEW-TYPE TESTS IN 
INDIA (E. W. Menzel), 434. 

SURVEY OF CHILD PSYCHIATRY, A (ed. R. G. Gordon), 
253. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PERSONAL COUNSELING, 
Tut (H. M. Bell), 54. 

VOCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE (R. 
Edwards), 434. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
AND PILATE SAID (F. Morison), 428. 
Apocryrna, THE (E. Evans), 506. 
Book oF COMMON ORDER, 500. 
CAMRBRIDGESHIRE SYLLARUS OF RELIGIOUS TEACHING 
FOR SCHOOLS, Tur, 99. 
CHRISTIAN HERITAGE, TE (ed. E. B. Redlich), 500. 
CHRISTIANITY AND WORLD ORDER (Bishop of 
Chichester), 535. 
COMPANION TO THE BIBLE, A (ed. T. W. Manson), 428. 
DANIEL (U. Wells), 358. 
DEVOTIONAL USE OF THE RIBLE, THE (P. Green), 08. 
DIVINE SCHEME, THE (R. L. Ashcroft), 256, 


EAGLE Books (various), Nos. 21-24, 358; Nos. 
25-28, 506. 
ENGLISH Scnoor HYMN BOOK, THE (ed. D. 


Macmahon), 56. 

ESSENTIALS OF BIBLE History (E. W. K. Mould), 
423. 

JuRILATE Dro (ed. L. James), 500. 

LETTERS FROM THEIR AUNTS (C. C. Martindale), 256. 

LITTLE PBIBLE, Tur, Active Service Fdition, 506 

LIVINGSTONE (R. J. Campbell, abridged edn. by 
Ð. Chamberlin), 358. 

Lorp Gop MADE THEM ALL, Tur (V. Pewtress), 56. 

Man’s ACT AND GOD'S IN AFRICA (R. J. B. Moore), 
508. 

NEW TESTAMENT, THE (E. Evans), 506. 

OLD TESTAMENT Propurncy (W. H. Oldaker), 56. 

Our Cruren (V. Pewtress), 56. 

OUR HERITAGE (St. J. Ervine), 258. 

PIONEERS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION (T. F. Kinloch), 
9o. 

PRAYERS IN TIME OF WAR (ed. H. Martin). 506. 

PRICE OF LEADERSHIP, THE (J. M. Murray), 55. 

RELIGION AND THE GROWING MIND (B. A. Yeaxlee), 
QR. 

RELIGION IN SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION (Sir Richard 
Gregory), 348. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION : 

Skeet), 99, 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN NON-PROVIDED SCHOOLS 
(G. W. Skeet), 99. 
SCRIPTURE TEACHING TO-DAY (M. V. Hughes), 98. 
TEACHERS’ GUIDES TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 4 vols., 
358. 
TEACHING OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, THE (A. W. F. 
Blunt), 98. 
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VENITE, 506. 
VISIONS OF YOUTH (Sir Campbell Rhodes), 56. 
Wuo was JESUS? (T. J. Wood), 256. 


SCIENCE 

BIRDS OF THE GREY WIND (E. A. Armstrong), 395. 

CHEMISTRY (H. G. Lambert, P. E. Andrews), 57. 

CHILDREN FROM SEED TO SAPLINGS (M. M. Reynolds), 
9x. 

CINEMA AND TELEVISION, Tne (S. Legg. R. Fair- 
thorne), 425. ; 

CONCISE ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, A (N. F. Newbury), 
395. 

CYCLOTRON, THE (W. B. Mann), 508. 

DEVELOPMENT OF POWER, THE (E. C. Wittick), 395. 

DISCOVERY., 3 sheets, 256. 

DRAMA OF WEATHER, THk (Sir Napier Shaw), 57 

FARTH’S GREEN MANTLE (S. Manzpham), 97. 

Easy I,ESSONS IN NATURE STUDY (D. Wiliams, 
W. Campbell), Bk. 4, 257. 

EINFÜHRUNG IN DIE CHEMIF (P. H. Curts), 257. 

ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM FOR STUDENTS (S. R. 
Humby), 358. 

ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE (T. H. J. Field), 
Bk. 2, 108. 

ELEMENTARY MICROTECHNIQUE (H. A. Peacock), 471. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSICS FOR NURSES (M. Waters), 
358. 

EvornvuTIon oF Puysics, THE (A. Einstein, L. 
Infeld), 103. 

EXCURSIONS IN SCIENCE (cd. N. B. Reynolds, E. L. 
Manning), 425. 

FUNDAMENTAL CHEMISTRY (H. Wilkins), 103. 

HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS, THE (various), Vol. 3, 
201. 

Hrat (R. G. Mitton), 358. 

Horse IN THE Woons, A (P. Kelwav), 97. 

HOW MOTORCARS RUN (A. Elton), 425. 

How WIRELESS Works (S. Lege, R. Fairthorne), 425. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: Factual Tests; Answers 
(F. A. Philbrick), 395. 

INORGANIC QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (H. A. Fales, 
F. Kenny), 57. 

INTERMEDIATE BIoroGY (W. F. Wheelcr), 434. 

INTERMEDIATE BOTANY (L. J. F. Brimble), 395. 

INTERMEDIATE CHEMISTRY (F. Prescott), 56. 

INTIMATE SKETCHES FROM BIRD LIFE (E. J. Hosking, 
C. W. Newberry), 471. 

INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY (A. H. B. Bishop, 
G. H. Locket), 56. 

INTRODUCTION TO NATURE- STUDY, AN (E. Stenhouse) 
201. 

INVENTIONS (H. S. Hatfield), 425. 

IRON AND STEEL To pay (J. Dearden), 425. 

LABORATORY OUTLINE FOR GENERAL ZOOLOGY 
(G. E. Potter), 57. 

LAVOISIER (J. A. Cochrane), 395. 

MATTER AND LIGHT (L. de Broglie), 314. 

MIND OF THE BEKES, THE (J. Françon, trans. H. 
Lltringham), 20], 

MISCHIEF, My SPANIEL (L. Tanner), 201. 

MODERN SCIENCE (H. Levy), 425. 

MODERN SCIENCE, Bk. 3: Biology (M. Munro), 257. 

* MOTHER NATURE’’ BOOKS, THE, Series 2, 4 vols., 
(W. J. Stokoe), 395. 

NATURE OF CRYSTALS, THE (A. G. Ward), 201. 

NATURE OF THE ATOM, Tue (G. K. T. Conn), 201. 

New DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY, A (ed. S. Miall), 
471. 

NUTRITION AND THE WAR (G. Bourne), 471. 

ONE Day TELLETH ANOTHER (S. A. and M. L. 
Tonides), 258. 

ORPHANS OF THE Witn (R. Montgomery). 201. 

PockitT- Book OF British Brrps’ EGGS AND NESTS, 
A (C. A. Hall), 201. 

QUIET WORLD OF NATURE, THE (B. Gooch), 87. 

SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION (B. Lovell), 57. 

SCIENCE AND THE COMMUNITY (A. Find!ay), 103. 

SCIENCE FRONT, 1039 (F. S. Taylor), 425. 

SCIENCE IN WAR, 471. 

SCIENCE MARCHES ON (W. Shepherd), 425. 

SEASONS AND THE FARMER, THE (F. F. Darling), 434. 

STRANGE WORLD, Tints (A. E. Trueman), 395. 

SUMMER HOLIDAYS WITH NATURE (D. Wilson), 97. 

TEXT-Book ON LIGHT, A (A. W. Barton), 542. 

TUBERCULOSIS AND NATIONAL HEALTH (H. H. 
Thomson), 506. 

UNIVERSITY Puysics (F. C. Champion), Part 1, 506. 

WAVE NATURE OF THE ELECTRON, THE (G. K. T. 
Conn), 201, 

WEATHER IN THE MAKING (D. Fisk), 57. 

WiILp LIFE AROUND US AND THE STORY OF THE 
Rocks, Tu (I. Cox), 201. 

WORLD OF INSECTS, THE (C. D. Duncan, G. Pickwell), 
a7. 

YouNG CHEMISTS AND GREAT 
Kendall), 201. 
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i THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


By THE DEAN, MR. FRANK ROSCOE 


“[ HiSinteresting account of the work, 


past and present, of the College appears in 
the February, 1939, issue of The Journal of Education. 


THE 4 E 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 


War-Time Address : 
31 CORKRAN ROAD, SURBITON, Surrey 


MEMBERSHIP 
Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are held 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 
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The Central School 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


(Incorporated) 
Recognized as an approved course for 
the Diploma in Dramatic Art of 

London University. 


President : 
RiGHT Hon. THE EARL oF LYTTON, 
EGG. GaGa l Ot. 


Principal : 
Esi FoGerty, C.B.E., L.R.A.M. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS OF DICTION 


The Teachers’ Course is accepted by 

the Teachers Registration Council 

and qualifies for membership of the 

Association of Teachers of Speech 
and Drama 


Temporary Address : 
LOPES HALL, 
ST. GERMAN’S ROAD, EXETER 


Prospectuses on application to the 
REGISTRAR 


THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


14 The Crescent, Bedford 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 
Recognized by the Board of Education 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE 

Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Course of Training, three years. 

Fees with Residence, £103 19s. to £110 5s. 

Fees, without Residence, £34 13s. per annum. 

For further information respecting Courses, 
Bursaries and Residence, apply to the SECRETARY. 


King’s College of 


Household and Social Science 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Campden Hill Road, Kensington, W. 8 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


B.Sc. DEGREE COURSE IN 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THER Courses include a Course 


in preparation for the University of London 
Academic Post-graduate Diploma in Dietetics; a 
One-Year Course for Trained Nurses who wish to 
qualify as Sister Tutors; a Two-Year Course in 
Institutional Management; and a One-Year Course 
in Household Management. 


For further information respecting Courses, 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Residence apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 1 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 


CHAIRMAN: I,. G. MONTEFIORE, O.B.E., M.A. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 

Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Foundation. 

Prospectuses and particulars as to Scholarships, 
Bursaries, and Grants from the Board of Education 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 

The College has been evacuated to Knebworth 
House, Knebworth, Herts., and the Demonstration 
School to St. Mary’s House, Freeland, near Oxford. 


COACHING 


OLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


(founded in 1894) prepares candidates by 
correspondence for all exams. leading to London 
University Degrees; Teaching Diplomas of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and other Universities; A.C.P., 
I,.C.P.; Non-examination Courses on the History 
and Practice of Education and other subjects. 
Students are also prepared for Matriculation, Leaving 
Exams., Locals, Professional Prelims., &c. Tutorial 
Staff comprises 56 Graduate Teachers. Prospectus 
free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. E., WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Temporary Address: 


SPRINGFIELD, SIDGWICK AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE 


PRINCIPAL: Miss G. E. M. JEBB, M.A. 


DEGREE COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 
COURSE OF TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK 


FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 
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A COLLEGE COURSE OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By J. R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry in the University of London, 
Queen Mary College. 

A course in Organic and Physical Chemistry of Intermediate Degree and Higher School Certificate 
Examination standard. With Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE BOTANY. By. J. F. BRIMBLE, B.Sc. (London and Reading), 


F.L.S. 


This book satisfies the syllabuses of the Higher School Certificate and the Intermediate Science, 
Arts, Agriculture and Horticulture, Veterinary Science, and Pharmacy and Medical examinations. The 
economic and other useful applications of plants and their products are emphasized throughout, in order 
to bring botany into closer contact with everyday life and interests than is usual in an academic study of 
the science. Advantage has been taken of the necessity for a second edition to correct errors or incom- 
plete statements, and to make improvements wherever possible. New illustrations have been added 
and several substituted. Second Edition. With 353 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: By JAMES BRUCE, Ph.D., B.Sc., and HARRY 
HARPER, B.Sc. 

A very thorough revision has been undertaken for the fourth edition of this standard laboratory 
book, and the whole has been re-set and produced with a larger page. In spite of this, the new edition 
is more than a hundred pages bigger than the old. The book covers the requirements in practical 
chemistry up to the Higher School Certificate and Intermediate standard and is equally suitable for stu- 
dents of pure chemistry and for medical and pharmaceutical students. Fourth Edition. 6s. 


A SCHOOL COURSE OF BIOLOGY: with suggestions for 


Practical and Field. Work. By L. J.F. BRIMBLE, B.Sc. (London and Reading), 
F.L.S. 


This is a course in biology of School Certificate and Matriculation standard. Emphasis has been 
placed on the economic uses of plants and animals and considerable space devoted to the anatomy and 
physiology of man, including such corollaries as medicine, hygiene, exercise and fitness. 

With over 350 Illustrations. 6s. 


BIOLOGY FOR JUNIOR FORMS: with Instructions for 
Simple Practical Experiments. By M. R. LAMBERT, M.A. (Oxon.), 
F.R.G.S. 


This is actually Book III of Miss Lambert’s successful “ Biology for Senior Schools’’. The con- 
centric system having becn adopted, Book III is complete in itself, and since it forms an excellent course 
in biology for the first one or two vears in secondary schools, it was decided that a special edition should 
therefore be published. This edition will prove a very satisfactory introductory course to be followed 
by the School Certificate course as set out in Mr. Brimble’s ‘‘ School Course of Biology ”’. 


With Illustrations. 3s. 


A MAP BOOK OF ASIA FOR MIDDLE AND SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE FORMS. By A. FERRIDAY, M.Sc., Geography Master at 


Okehampton Grammar School. 


This volume is similar to Mr. Ferriday’s previous map books of the British Isles and Europe. It 
presents the main geographical features in map form with accompanying text on the opposite page. 


Paper cover. 18. 9d. 


MODEL ESSAYS FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND 
MATRICULATION. By T. S. JONES, M.A., Senior English Master, Finchley 


County School. 


These are models of essays by well-known writers on subjects which come within the experience 
or knowledge of Matriculation students. Some of the subjects have appeared on examination papers : 
all of them are subjects which can be regarded as “ examination types’’. A wide choice is given. 


2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


INCE our last issue, Finland, ‘‘ the land of a thou- 
sand lakes ”, has been added, by Russia’s invasion, 
to the list of innocent victims. The Oxford Union 
adjourned for one minute to show 
sympathy, shared by all the fair- 
minded. For Finland is a small but 
model nation, honest, hospitable, clean, with high 
educational and cultural standards. Its only State 
University, Helsinki, has more than 5,000 students. 
Private secondary schools are more numerous than the 
State schools, and are aided by the State or by the 
commune. Finland is also well provided with agri- 
cultural, technical, and commercial academies, and is 
the home of one of the greatest living musicians, 
Sibelius. If only on the bases of peaceful outlook and 
racial homogeneity—88 per cent of the population are 
Finnish and 11 per cent Scandinavian—Finland has a 
rightful claim to independence and autonomy. May its 
methods of defence, aided by climate and terrain, prevail 
against the aggressor |! 


“ Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee ; air, earth, and skies ; 
There's not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 

Thy friends are exultations, agontes, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 


Finland. 


GOME time ago, the authoritative statement was made 

that the number of men of intellectual distinction 
in Germany who had, under the Nazi régime, been exiled, 
placed in concentration camps, or driven 
to suicide, amounted at least to four or 
five thousand, and that the number was 
constantly increasing. The evil thing persists, and the 
persecution of Polish intellectual leaders is being con- 
ducted with relentless severity. One hundred and sixty 
professors and lecturers of Cracow University, writes the 
Warsaw correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, have 
been arrested by the Gestapo, and taken to a concentra- 
tion camp in Germany. Many of them have been 
severely manhandled after arrest. Among the arrested 


Nazism and 
intellect. 


were a former president of the Polish Academy of 
Science, a distinguished Polish philologist, a leading 
historian, and many others famous for their contributions 
to Polish education, science, and philosophy. Professors 
Duboski, a lecturer in the London School of Slavonic 
Studies, and Kryzanowski, a professor at the Jagellonian 
University, are among the arrested. The arrests 
were cunningly prepared, and the victims were treated 
without the slightest regard to their age or physical 
condition. Hitler “ cannot abide professors; they 
cumber the earth”. The whole disgusting episode 
strengthens our belief that we are engaged in a religious 
war—a clash of ideals which cannot live together. 


[* is not without significance that The Times should 
print a letter, from a Birmingham correspondent, 
on the subject of adolescent welfare under the simple 
caa heading “‘ 14 to 18 n It is, obviously, 
<a Ovari ght. assumed that, by this time of day, the 
reader is—or ought to be—well aware 
of the social problem suggested by that phrase. The 
letter draws attention to the omission from the Board 
of Education’s Circular 1486 of any reference to the 
juvenile employment officers who work under those 
local authorities which have exercised the option con- 
ferred upon them by Section 107 of the Education Act, 
1921. These officers, the letter points out, are expressly 
charged with the welfare of all adolescents between 14 
and 18, primarily their occupational welfare, but, at 
least under the more progressive authorities, their social 
welfare also. In many districts they organize and 
encourage after-care committees, and work in close 
co-operation with voluntary bodies through the medium 
of youth organization committees. Where these officers 
are available, no doubt their help will be the first thought 
that will occur to the local authority in working out the 
new policy. It is much to be regretted that London, 
and a number of other County Authorities, have, 
hitherto, refrained from exercising their option under the 
Act, and it is hoped that present conditions will induce 
them to reconsider their attitude. 
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Ą BOUT 6,000 people, wishing to visit children and 
others evacuated under the Government scheme, 
took advantage of the cheap one-day railway tickets on 
December 3, the first day of this new 
concession. Special trains were run for 
the benefit of parents in London and 
in Edinburgh. The success of this first experiment will 
encourage the offer of similar facilities for other towns. 
“ It was my privilege,” says an interested inquirer, “ to 
travel that morning with 7oo London mothers and 
fathers on the first ‘See the Children’ train to leave 
Euston.” He describes the journey and the excitement 
of the arrival. Rarely had he seen a happier crowd of 
people than these reunited parents and children. The 
scene when the children introduced their new “ aunts ” 
and “‘ uncles ” to father and mother was especially happy. 
Few people can read these accounts of family reunions 
without a stirring of the heart. Despite the Nazi system, 
which sets the interests of the State above those of the 
family, Germany has a great tradition of the domestic 
virtues. This tradition is no less strong in Britain, and 
will survive—perhaps even be strengthened by—the 
temporary separations caused by evacuation. 


Parents and 
Children. 


THE first school camp has now been opened. During 
the next few weeks, as one camp after another is 
opened, they will be occupied by schools which are at 
The New present billeted in reception areas. 
School Camps. The schools will reassemble in an 
environment that is not merely healthy 
and attractive, but will also nurture a true communal 
spirit. A correspondent in the Head Teachers’ Review, 
who visited the Tilford camp set in the pine woods of 
Surrey, writes enthusiastically of the playing fields, the 
space for school gardens, the dormitories, verandas, 
assembly halls, the admirable planning, the artistic 
decoration, and the labour-saving apparatus in the 
kitchens, which includes, so it appears, a machine 
“ which is fed at one end with loaves and butter while 
from the other end emerges bread-and-butter of any 
thickness to suit the taste of a dainty Headmistress or 
the voracity of a growing boy’’. It is comforting to 
realize that these camps will perform their greatest 
service after the war, when they will give city children 
an opportunity to live a full, free life in the open air, 
in beautiful surroundings. The camps, indeed, are a 
symbol of that richer life which should be the birthright 
of all the nation’s children, and will be theirs, however 
dark may be the days that lie immediately ahead. 


(COMMUNAL feeding of evacuated children was bound 

to come sooner or later. It is obviously cheaper 
and more convenient to give a hundred children a 
midday meal in school, rather than 
send them to their billets for their 
individual meals. The Board’s Circular 
1484 urges local education authorities to make arrange- 
ments for communal meals as soon as possible, and 
promises that none of the cost of equipment and 
administration will fall on receiving authorities. Though 
the necessary organization will throw additional burdens 


Communal 
Feeding. 
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on administrators and others, the value of the scheme 
is obvious. Not only will it enable supplies to be used 
economically, but it will also mean permanent provision 
for meals in many country areas, where children travelling 
long distances to school have had to rely on a mug of 
tea or cocoa and sandwiches at that time of day when 
—in winter particularly—they most need a nourishing 
hot meal. We particularly commend paragraph 11 of 
the Circular which mentions four booklets that give 
comprehensive guidance on organization and dietaries, 
three of them, be it noted, by women’s organizations. 
This is the kind of constructive advice which is worth 
pages of pious exhortation. 


ANCHESTER, like London, had an educational 
black-out on the outbreak of war. The interim 
report just published by the Director of Education 
throws a searching light on some aspects 
of that black-out. Mr. Lester Smith 
pointedly remarks that the evacuation 
scheme was evolved centrally, without much consultation 
with local authorities, who were throughout “‘ much less 
of a partner and much more of an agent than is usually 
the case’’. One minor deduction that can be drawn 
from the report is the fact that the Board of Education 
are more careful to ascertain the views and wishes of local 
education authorities than other government depart- 
ments. The Board’s practice in this respect might well 
be imitated by the Ministry of Health. More initiative 
should have been left to local education authorities. The 
scheme, as a whole, was not flexible in design, and was 
“ better adjusted to London conditions than to north- 
country outlook ”. Striking figures are quoted. Two 
hundred and sixty-eight Manchester schools were closed 
down on September 1, and two-thirds of the evacuable 
school population went to reception areas ; yet within a 
month one-sixth had returned. By the end of October, 
26,000 out of 63,000 children were back in Manchester. 
The authorities will have the greatest difficulty in 
making proper arrangements for the education of their 
children, since 124 of the schools have been com- 
mandeered, and air-raid shelters for most of the others 
have not yet been provided. Happily, Mr. Lester Smith 
believes that there has been an educational gain in 
increased knowledge of other ways of living, and a 
physical gain in the health of the children who have 
remained in the reception areas. 


Manchester and 
Evacuation. 


‘eee has been criticism of many local authorities 
in evacuation areas for not using their medical 
services fully since the outbreak of war. Their defence 
was that, as their school children had 


ie eee been evacuated, it was difficult to 
ae maintain the pre-war machinery for 


medical inspection and dental services. 
Correspondence on the latter point has been going on in 
The Times between the Chairman of the Council of the 
British Dental Association and the Chairman of the 
London County Council Education Committee. The 
former declares that, although the full education rate is 
being levied, the full health service for the school children 
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is not being maintained, and he instances the failure of 
the London County Council to send to their evacuated 
schools their full-time dental surgeons, contrary to the 
practice of Manchester. All who believe that our educa- 
tion services should be restored to normal as soon as 
possible will hope that the London County Council wili 
restore their full normal dental services without delay. 
The largest education authority in the country should 
set an example to other local education authorities in 
matters of this kind. Moreover, the Board’s Circular 
1487 urges the resumption of full health and medical 
services in emphatic terms. 


Te situation regarding teachers’ billeting allowances 
is so serious that two deputations, one representing 

the National Union of Teachers and the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, and the other 


aches the Joint Committee of the Four 
Billeting S d A ati a se 
‘Miawances. econdary Associations, have waite 


upon the Ministry of Health in order 
to urge some alleviation of the position. There is no 
doubt that real hardship is being experienced. Evacuated 
teachers who are householders must continue to meet 
such expenses as rent, mortgages, and rates in respect 
of the houses they have vacated, and this at a time 
when their income has sometimes been decreased owing 
to the loss of evening school work. Moreover, removal 
to reception areas has often involved heavy charges, and 
the expense of maintaining a family in new premises has 
been greater than it would have been at home. Fares, 
whether daily disbursements made in travelling to and 
from school, or money paid for occasional journeys home 
when the family is still there, all add to the burden. 
This means that financial anxiety is coupled with the 
extra strain which teachers are experiencing because of 
the many out-of-school activities they are so willingly 
undertaking. In this matter it 1s urged that teachers are 
less favourably situated than Civil Servants, and we hope 
that attention will be paid to the representations made. 
Indiscriminate advances are neither desired nor expected, 
but legitimate extra expenses might be allowed in 
particular cases. Free railway vouchers for occasional 
travel would also help to ease the situation. 


Rate who, like the majority of teachers, have to 

depend on fixed incomes, feel at once any increase 
in the cost of living. Thus, the rise of at least Io per 
cent which has already taken place 
has caused much anxiety. Teachers 
remember that it was not until near 
the end of the last war that they received any increase 
to meet the abnormal conditions then prevailing, but 
at the moment they, in common with many other 
citizens, are refraining from pressing their claims for 
definite increases of salary because they know that what 
has been called the “ vicious spiral ’’ of rising costs and 
—lagging behind—rising wages, would lead to disaster. 
Whether the remedy of compulsory saving (or deferred 
pay, as he is now willing to call it), suggested by Mr. J. M. 
Keynes, would be effective we do not know. But what 
we do feel is that the Government should adopt some 


The Cost of 
Living. 


means of preventing all but a small inevitable rise in the 
cost of living. Otherwise, the demand for increases in 
salary will become irresistible, and we shall see a return 
to the deplorable conditions of twenty-five years ago. 


Į! is the practice of the Secondary School Examinations 

Council to undertake from time to time, at the 
request of the Board of Education, investigations into 
the working of the School and Higher 


yeas Certificate examinations. As such an 
Certificate, vestigation into the Higher Certificate 


had not been held since 1926, it was 
decided to conduct another in 1937, and the results 
of this have now been published.* It is remarked, at 
the outset, that two points are of special importance to 
any one wishing to understand the stages of development 
through which the Second Examination has passed : 
first, that those who established it did not foresee that 
the number of candidates would in process of years 
mount up to the very high figure of about 12,000; and 
secondly, that, although it was originally designed as a 
test of school work, it was also from the first bound by 
strong links to the University, for it was possible that a 
candidate who satisfied the examiners might, upon 
conditions, be exempted from certain University 
examinations. At the same time, the whole conception 
of sixth form work was undergoing an important change, 
and the need arose for new kinds of courses. These 
considerations help to explain the main criticisms made 
by the investigators, who point to: the failure of the 
examination to discharge with equal efficiency its two 
functions of (1) selecting State scholars and (2) providing 
an adequate test of two years’ work beyond the School 
Certificate stage ; lack of uniformity between the eight 
examining bodies in respect of standard of difficulty 
of the papers, the load of the examination, and other 
matters; anomalies in the method of allocating State 
Scholarships ; the tendency of the present system to 
impoverish the modern universities ; the machinery of 
the examinations ; and the strain imposed on candidates. 


SOME of the investigators made proposals for funda- 

mental changes in the system, such as the 
substitution for eight separate examinations of a single 
centrally controlled examination, or 
that the task of recommending candi- 
dates for State Scholarships should be 
taken out of the hands of the examining bodies and 
handed over to the universities. These are interesting, 
but cannot be examined in detail here. The general 
view was that it was better to recommend gradual 
improvement by successive modifications rather than 
the immediate application of drastic measures. Among 
the most important recommendations are that: a 
qualifying standard should be fixed in the non-scholarship 
papers ; as regards the standard of difficulty of these 
papers, no changes should be made which would result 
in a pass being allowed at a lower level of ability and 
attainment than in 1937; distinctions should be 
awarded only on the special or advanced papers, but 

* H.M. Stationery Office, price rs. 6d. net. 


General 
Conclusions. 
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work of outstanding excellence on the other papers 
should have recognition; there should be a closer 
agreement among examining bodies as to the scope and 
aim of subsidiary subjects and the level at which they 
should be examined; the examination should not be 
open to pupils below the age of 17; there is room for 
fuller co-operation than exists between examiners and 
moderators, and it is suggested that serving teachers in 
secondary schools are particularly suitable persons to be 
entrusted with the work of moderation ; the amount of 
routine marking undertaken by the chief examiner 
should be severely curtailed in order that he may have 
time in which to adjust the standard of marking of his 
colleagues. It will be seen that the report is one of great 
interest, an interest which is heightened by the reports 
on the various subjects of the examination which it also 
contains. 


NEW grant regulations have now been issued which 
clarify the financial position of local education 


authorities. The outbreak of war, with the abnormal 
eee expenditure due to evacuation, had 
ew Srant made obsolete the old formula with its 

Regulations. f 
varying percentages. The new Grant 


Regulations (No. 1, Provisional, 1939) provide, in brief, 
that the grant payable to local education authorities in 
respect of approved net expenditure on elementary 
education will be the same percentage as it was in respect 
of the financial year 1937-38. This is a sensible arrange- 
ment, and will prevent confusion and uncertainty. 
The only unsatisfactory feature is the grant toward 
expenditure on A.R.P. for schools, which will not be 
less than 50 per cent. This point was stressed during 
the education debate in the Commons, and it is to be 
hoped that local education authorities will still press 
for the higher scale of grant (60 to 88 per cent) that 
is available in the case of protection for the adult 
population. Finally, there is general satisfaction over 
the decision of the Board that all expenditure of a kind 
which would not.have been met by the sending authority 
in respect of their children if they had not been evacuated, 
will be met in full by the Exchequer. 


T suspension of the examinations for entry to the 
Civil Service has seriously jeopardized the pros- 
‘pects of would-be candidates. The explanation given 
by the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury is that there are practical 
difficulties about holding such examina- 
tions in war-time, that the age limits in some cases over- 
lap those for military service, and that nothing should be 
done which might penalize men serving with the Forces. 
He adds that various methods of filling vacancies are 
being adopted. Officers are being transferred from 
Departments in which staff reductions are possible under 
war conditions, and offers of temporary re-employment 
are being made to a number of retired Civil Servants. 
In addition, it will be necessary, as during the last war, 
to have recourse to the employment of temporary staft. 
All this is not very convincing. Temporary appoint- 
ments made in this way are not always secured on merit 


The Civil 
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alone, and they have a way of becoming permanent. 
One obvious comment seems to be that at any rate the 
examinations should not have been suspended without 
due notice. Surely successful candidates could have 
taken up their duties after the war. 


()NE of the greatest ironies of the war is the position 
of boys who were preparing for the entrance 
examination to Woolwich or Sandhurst, hoping to qualify 
ead for the military profession, and now 
find themselves sans examination, sams 
Woolwich. : 

college, and sans profession because of 
the outbreak of hostilities ! Sympathy has been extended 
by at least two authorities. Mr. Hore-Belisha, Secretary 
for War, offers to allow these candidates to enlist at the 
age of nineteen, and to qualify for emergency commissions 
by transfer to officer cadet training units. This may be 
satisfactory for non-technical officers, but sooner or later 
technical officers, especially engineers, will have to 
receive more thorough training than can be provided 
under these conditions. Cambridge University will relax 
requirements in the case of Woolwich candidates who 
have not kept up their study of Latin and Greek. By 
reducing the age for military service for these boys to 
nineteen, the War Office is creating a precedent of which 

more will be heard in the future. 


ST. PETER’S HALL at Oxford is endeavouring to 

establish an endowment fund of £50,000 in order 
to claim incorporation as a public hall in the University. 
Of this sum, £18,000 has been collected, 
a sum sufficient to justify preliminary 
inquiries as to petitioning for a Royal 
Charter. This cannot be done without the sanction of 
the Hebdomadal Council. These facts are recited by 
the Master (Rev. C. M. Chevasse) in the eleventh annual 
report of the Hall. With justifiable pride, he is able to 
record the academic and athletic successes of under- 
graduates. Halls antedate Colleges at Oxford, and it is 
gratifying to learn that the creation of new halls is 
possible in the home of lost causes and impossible 
loyalties. During the war, the hall is tenanted by 
evacuated students from Westfield College, London, but, 
as the report observes, “ it is still most important to go 
on building up the endowment, so that the Hall may 
effectively play its part in the University after the war ’’. 


St. Peter’s Hall. 


(eee UNIVERSITY sets a good example to 

other universities by publishing its accounts. 
Receipts in 1938-39 amount to £280,728, of which the 
largest item is the Treasury grant 
of £120,900. Then follow College 
contributions at £40,971; examination 
fees at {29,824 ; capitation tax at {24,927 ; and interest 
and dividends, £23,927. On the expense side, £161,505 
goes in grants; {£61,716 in stipends and pension con- 
tributions; and {26,000 in examinations. As to the 
current year, the Financial Board report that “ they 
cannot foretell with any accuracy by how much the 
income of the chest will decrease during the course 
of the year”. This admission places the University 
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among a numerous class, including both institutions and 
individuals. The Board expect to have to draw on 
reserves, and appeal for economy. Detailed classified 
accounts are published. We note with interest that 
the Department of Physics does its world-famous work 
on the modest income of £19,312 Is. 5d. less a “ surplus 
for year’’ of £138 1s. 5d. Some temporary loss of 
University income will result from the novel decision 
—due to the war—under which certain science students 
will be allowed to graduate in two years if the third 
year is spent in national service. 


Te Chartered and Other Bodies (Temporary 
Provisions) Act enables chartered and other bodies, 
including universities—except Oxford and Cambridge, 

for which legislative provision has 


toñidon already been made—to obtain relief 
University and f tatut : t ing t 
Convocation, from statutory requirements owing to 


war conditions. Colleges affiliated to 
London University are specifically included. Owing to 
the black-out it is difficult to hold evening meetings, and 
evacuation renders a representative assembly impractic- 
able. Economy is another consideration prompting this 
legislation. This Act was suggested by Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay in a reply given in the House of Commons to 
Sir Ernest Graham-Little, who had in mind the difficulty 
and expense of holding meetings of Convocation of 
London University during the war. Convocation has a 
membership of more than 17,000, and the headquarters 
of the University in Bloomsbury are not at present 
available for meetings. Under the Statutes at least one 
meeting has to be held annually, but under Standing 
Orders three meetings are fixed. Canon Douglas, acting 
as Chairman of Convocation, notwithstanding the 
question of the legality of his election at the extraordinary 
meeting on July 18, cancelled the October meeting. 


Meo of Convocation enjoy the statutory right 
to hold an extraordinary meeting if a requisition 

is signed by fifty members. So strong is the feeling that 
the functions of Convocation should 


An Extra- not lapse during the war, that a 
er clnahy isiti igned by more than 2 
Meeting. requisition signed by 50 


members has been addressed to the 
Chairman for an extraordinary meeting to discuss this 
question. Whether any action is intended by the 
University under the Chartered Bodies Act has not been 
announced. Notwithstanding practical difficulties, the 
democratic constitution of the University should be 
preserved in spite of war conditions. Convocation, 
though essentially an advisory body, is able to exercise 
influence on University policy through its representatives 
in the Senate and indirectly in the Court. It is the open 
forum for discussion, a useful medium for publicity, and 
the guardian of public interests. The extraordinary 
meeting was held on December 19. 


AS an outcome of the war, fresh responsibilities are 

being shouldered by the technical colleges. 
The Board of Education attach great importance to the 
provision of courses for members of the Armed Forces 
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and for workers engaged in war-time industry. In 
Administrative Memorandum No. 206 


ue they express the hope that these will 

embers of thè not be allowed to interfere with the 

Services and Pipes 
Industrial work of the existing senior technical 
Workers. classes and junior technical schools 


located in the same building. The 
Service Departments undertake to make such payments to 
the Local Education Authorities as will render the classes 
for the Armed Forces self-supporting. Owing to the 
present abnormal circumstances, training usually given 
in the factory or workshop will be given in the workshops 
of the technical institution. It is the opinion of the 
Board that employers may appropriately and reasonably 
be asked to recoup the Authority for expenditure on the 
classes for industrial workers. If the industrial man- 
power of the nation is to be exercised to its maximum 
effect, long-term and more elaborate training of the 
unemployed is also contemplated. Where firms likely 
to engage the trainees cannot, or will not, place their 
prospective employees on their pay-roll prior to full-time 
employment, the Ministry of Labour will consider 
whether the training can be approved for the purpose 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act, provided that the 
Ministry is mainly responsible for the selection of the 
men to be trained. Industrial firms will, in all probability, 
co-operate by the gift or loan of equipment, in addition 
to assuming financial responsibility wholly or partly. 
The Board emphasize that discussions as to responsibility 
for payment should follow and not precede the establish- 
ment of fresh classes where the need exists. 


A® was expected, Junior Technical Schools have been 

the hardest hit by the transfer of school popula- 
tions from vulnerable areas. Village schools and church 
halls are inadequate substitutes for 


as schools with workshops and drawing- 
Schools offices. It is desirable that recruits 


for industry should have acquired the 
rudiments of manipulative skill based on an intelligent 
appreciation of the scientific principles underlying their 
calling. So long as the pupils of the junior technical 
schools are exiled, these attributes are likely to be lost 
or at least imperfectly developed. The technical colleges, 
with which the great majority of the technical schools are 
associated, are open in evacuation, reception, and neutral 
areas. Investigations by the principals of such colleges 
and the heads of the junior technical schools have 
revealed that, in some schools, as high a proportion as 
65 per cent of the pupils on the roll in July still remain 
in the evacuatiqn areas. Many of the 50 per cent or more 
of the elementary school children who remain in these 
areas would elect to enter a junior technical school at the 
beginning of the forthcoming school year. Education 
authorities in the evacuation areas are seriously exercised 
by the problem of the high percentage of actual and 
potential technical scholars for whom, up to the present, 
they have been unable to provide adequate education. 
In the view of parents, teachers, and many adminis- 
trators, the only solution appears to be the reopening 
of the technical schools in these areas as early_as possible. 
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The balance between personal safety and educational 
efficiency has not been neglected in the considerations 
that have led to this conclusion. 


O much has been said and written about the evacua- 
tion of pupils of elementary and secondary school 

age, that it is interesting to inquire as to the results of 
evacuation on London University stu- 


ey dents removed to Aberystwyth. An 
Students in i : . 
Wales. interesting article on this matter 


recently appeared in Wales’s leading 
newspaper, The Western Mail. The writer says, “ Soon, 
perhaps, the sound of the sea will become as much a 
part of our mental background as the barrel-organs of 
Gower-street °. Looking back, with some regret, at 
museums, libraries, and lectures left behind, he says, 
“The sea stimulates ideas and the air is good for 
thought. Even if our work is less accurate and more 
limited in scope, it promises to be much more original ’’. 
He talks of the advantages of contact and accessibility 
resulting from living more compactly in a small town: 
“ What we have lost in formal lectures we may yet gain 
by personal contact. . . . There is time to stand and 
stare.” He notes that “ pubs ” are closed on Sundays, 
but that “ one can be whirled into the Kingdom two 
or three times a Sunday in the many chapels in the 
town ’’. He is startled to find that Welsh is a real live 
language and not the tongue of those who died long ago, 
and is surprised at the linguistic capacity of the Welsh. 
It would be interesting to collect and collate the 
impressions of urban youth engaged in the pursuit of 
culture and suddenly transplanted to a rural area. The 
influence of such a piece of research might have a 
profound effect on University education. While we 
deplore the “ blinkers ” forced on the vision of resurgent 
youth by the Nazi régime, let us not forget that there may 
be restrictions imposed on our own youth by traditional 
and conventional university life. 


FEW days ago a Conference of many important 
Welsh national bodies—the Council of the National 
Fisteddfod, the Governing Body of the Church in Wales, 
the Governing Bodies of all the Non- 
conformist bodies in Wales, Welsh 
Language Societies, University, and 
other Welsh educational bodies—was held in Shrewsbury, 
which, though not in Wales, has been the “ Mecca ” for 
Welsh National Conferences for many years. The object 
of the Conference was said to be “ to safeguard Welsh 
culture ’’. Full reports of the Conference have not yet 
been received, but there is evidence that the invitation 
to send representatives was received by some important 
bodies with some amount of mystification as to what 
the danger was, and what a Conference could do about 
it anyhow! The main danger, apparently, arises from 
the arrival of monoglot English children in large numbers 
in rural Welsh-speaking parts of Wales. For years 
Wales has been trying valiantly—at least in some areas— 
but with indifferent success, to stem the ebbing tide of 
the Welsh language from home, street, and school. A 
gallant fight has been put up against overwhelming 


Safeguarding 
Welsh Culture ! 
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Anglicizing influences which commercial contacts, wire- 
less, accelerated communications, &c., are strengthening 
every day. Apart from this risk, Welsh education and 
cultural relations and movements appear to be in no 
greater danger than are education and culture in England 
from restrictions which war conditions inevitably impose. 
But, perhaps after all, the Conference will prove to have 
been constructive, and not merely critical or complaining, 
in its deliberations. There are people old enough to 
remember the days when the Welsh University Colleges 
were more cosmopolitan in character, and possibly in 
outlook, than they are to-day—to the great advantage 
of Welsh students to whom the University town was the 
first view of “ the great world ”’. 


HEN the announcement was made that the 
Leaving Certificate examinations of the Scottish 
Education Department were to be abandoned for the 
period of the war, there was considerable 
anxiety, particularly among those who 
were approaching the University stage, 
as to whether they would be deprived 
of what is, in Scotland, the normal passport to University 
entrance. Now it has been announced that estimates of 
a pupil’s proficiency in the several subjects of the school 
curriculum will be furnished by the Department to the 
Universities Entrance Board, these estimates being 
framed on the basis of the pupil’s school record. The 
Board will also be given details of any exceptional 
hardship which the pupil has had to suffer from the 
exigencies of war, and it 1s made clear to all concerned 
that any pupil of average ability need have no fear that 
his way to the University will be blocked. It 1s expected 
that other public bodies, which require the Leaving 
Certificate as a preliminary to entrance on an apprentice- 
ship, will make arrangements with the Scottish Education 
Department similar to those now satisfactorily concluded 
with the Universities Entrance Board. 


The Scottish 
Leaving 
Certificate. 


ee Convener of the largest Education Authority in 

Scotland, vtz. that of Glasgow, has caused dismay 
throughout the city by announcing that, even when the 
shelters for school children are complete, 


; Nea _ the strain on actual building space will 
Difficulties in : ; 
be such that a three-shift system will 
Glasgow. - 


have to operate, under which the 
primary school child cannot expect to get more than a 
maximum of two hours schooling per day for the 
duration of the war. Itis acknowledged that the Glasgow 
Corporation are faced with grave difficulties, but, even so, 
it has already been made abundantly plain that parents 
will not be satisfied with this slender amount of actual 
teaching for their children. Much will depend on the 
form which aerial warfare takes within the next few 
months, but it 1s safe to assume that there will bea 
gradual development of facilities as time goes on. It 
is to be doubted whether there ever was a time at 
which parents were made to realize how much the school 
means to them and to their children, and, when once the 
war Is past, it is to be hoped that the influences of the 
present time will not be allowed simply to fade. 
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THE SERVICE OF YOUTH 


ASAIN and again during the year, we have stressed 

the importance of the great unsolved problem of 
our educational system—the social and educational 
training of young persons between 14 and 18 years of age. 
For over a quarter of a century this problem has occupied 
the attention of various committees, e.g. the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Laws, the Consultative Commit- 
tee on Attendance at Continuation Schools and the 
Departmental Committee in relation to Juvenile Employ- 
ment after the war. Chapter V of the Report of the 
Consultative Committee on Continuation Schools, 
published in 1909, is entitled “ The Present Waste during 
Adolescence of the Results of Day School Training 
through Educational Neglect, and demoralizing Forms 
of Employment ”. In exemplification of the evils which 
accompany this waste—evils which, say the Committee, 
are beginning to impress themselves with gathering 
force upon the mind of the community, and are gaining 
the increased attention of all who have at heart the 
improvement both of social and of educational conditions, 
—is quoted the following extract from the Annual 
Report of the Borstal Association : 


“ When a boy leaves school, the hands of organiza- 
tion and compulsion are lifted from his shoulders. 
If he is the son of very poor parents, his father has 
no influence, not, indeed, a spare hour, to find work 
for him ; he must find it for himself; generally he 
does find a job, and if it does not land him into a dead 
alley at eighteen he is fortunate. On he drifts, and 
the tidy scholar soon becomes a ragged and defiant 
corner loafer. Over 80 per cent of our charges admit 
that they were not at work when they got into 
trouble.” 


After the lapse of thirty years, this lesson has been 
strongly reinforced by the evidence produced by Dr. 
A. E. Morgan in his report “The Needs of Youth ”, 
reviewed in these columns a few months ago. 

Of our three million boys and girls between the ages 
of 14 and 18, only about 13 per cent receive full-time 
education, and of these the great majority only to the 
age of 16. Weare, therefore, left with considerably over 
two million adolescents under 18 years of age for whom 
the State has assumed no direct responsibility. These 
are tacitly committed to the care of a variety of public 
and private services, including Juvenile Welfare organi- 
zations, evening institutes and a few day continuation 
schools, with such voluntary organizations as clubs, 
scouts and guides. 

With the outbreak of war, the state of the adolescent 
rapidly and inevitably became worse. Many voluntary 
organizations were brought to a standstill, because their 
leaders, upon whom their efficiency for their purpose 
almost entirely depended, were called away to other 
forms of national service, or their premises comman- 
deered. Thus, most of the provision for the welfare even 
of those boys and girls who belonged to clubs and 
similar centres for young people came suddenly to an end. 


This is by no means the worst of the story. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of local authorities and voluntary 
agencies, less than half the boys and girls concerned 
belong to any organization which can meet their 
physical and mental needs. Only a slight effort of 
imagination is necessary to realize the effects upon these 
millions of the conditions produced by the war. 

To the effects of the prolonged neglect on the part of the 
State were now added the disorganization of family life, 
and the excitements and emotional strain of the war. 
To the physical black-out, alike in city and in countryside, 
was now added the grave danger of a moral black-out. 

On November 27 the Board of Education issued their 
Circular 1486 entitled ** The Service of Youth’’. The 
issue of this document will, we believe, prove to be one 
of the most important steps in social reform that have 
been taken in our time. It makes full confession of the 
nation’s sins of omission with regard to the social and 
physical development of its adolescent population ; it 
manifests the keenest awareness of the menace produced 
by war conditions; and it announces the energetic 
determination of the Government to prevent the 
recurrence during this war of the social problems which 
arose in the last. The Government realize that our 
national failure to come to grips with the special problem 
of the adolescent is due largely to the absence of any 
central drive and direction. A National Youth Commit- 
tee has, accordingly, been appointed to advise the Board 
of Education, and a special branch of the Board's office 
has been organized to deal with the question of grants, 
and to discharge the administrative duties which will 
arise. The phrases in which this decision is expressed 
have a familiar and an unexciting ring, but we believe 
that the decision itself is a momentous one. 

His Majesty the King, whose interest in the well-being 
of his younger subjects is a matter of common knowledge, 
in his letter to the Prime Minister, which appeared in 
the Press on November 28, expresses his pleasure at the 
appointment of a National Youth Committee, stresses 
the need for close co-operation between official and 


~ voluntary bodies, and calls for *' the active help of men 


and women of good will’’. His Majesty adds: ‘* The 
need for leaders is especially urgent, and I hope that it 
will be met without delay .. . service to youth is 
service in the cause of Britain ”’. 

The purpose of the Committee is to provide central 
guidance and leadership to the movement throughout 
the country, and the constitution of the Committee is a 
guarantee that it is competent to do so, for it includes 
not only members of local authorities and voluntary 
organizations, but also persons able to speak on behalf 
of industry, medicine, and physical training. That the 
Committee are not likely to let the grass grow under their 
feet is shown by the fact that they have already pressed 
for the reopening of clubs and the release of premises 
requisitioned for war purposes, and helped clubs to hire 
premises, to provide equipment, and to secure competent 
leaders and instructors. The real work, however—as 
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any one who possesses the slightest acquaintance with 
our national habit very well knows—must be done by 
local bodies. The National Youth Committee will supply 
the inspiration and leadership which are needed, but 
they will leave to local bodies the duty of giving effect 
to their general policy. 

One extremely important point is duly emphasized in 
the Circular. It is essential that there should be a 
close association of local education authorities and 
voluntary bodies. To make the scheme work well they 
must be in full partnership, though without loss of 
prestige or independence or individuality on either side. 
Fortunately, our local education authorities have, on 
the whole, an established tradition of harmonious 
relationships with voluntary organizations in their areas, 
so that there is a fair promise that the local Youth 
Committees will prosper. No rule is laid down for 
the constitution of these committees. The local author- 
ities will provide premises and make grants. The 
local committees will ascertain the local needs, decide 
where help can best be given now, and plan for the 
future. They are enjoined by the Circular not to ignore 
social and economic questions, and in particular to 
realize that, when young people are living under drab 
conditions and employed perhaps for long hours and 
on routine jobs, they cannot be expected readily to 
take full advantage of facilities offered for the use of 
leisure. 

One small but important section of the 14-20 group, 
which falls outside the scope of the Board’s Circular, 
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may play a most useful part in the practical working 
of the scheme. We have it, on the authority of the 
Chairman of the Headmasters’ Conference and the 
President of the Incorporated Association of Head- 
masters, that there are a large number of boys leaving 
the public and secondary schools who will have time on 
their hands before they are called up for war service or 
go to a university ; that they are anxious to find work 
of national importance; and that no form of service 
could be more appropriate for them than work in boys’ 
clubs or other similar organizations. Seeing that boys’ 
clubs are suffering grievously from lack of suitable 
leaders, it seems obvious that here is a chance not to be 
missed, and we hope that the suggestion made by 

Mr. Leeson and Mr. Dale in their letter to The Times 
will meet with adequate response. 

At last we are beginning to realize the magnitude of 
our error in regard to the social and educational needs of 
youth. The Board’s Circular on ‘‘ The Service of Youth ”’ 
might fitly bear the alternative title—“ It is Never Too 
Late to Mend ”. We made a great mistake when we 
refused to give effect to the provisions in the Education 
Act of 1918 for the establishment of part-time day 
continuation schools, and it is to be hoped that Circular 
1486 will prove to be the first step toward the rectification 
of this mistake. At any rate, we appear as a nation to 
have learnt our lesson. Incidentally, we may have 
learnt that the Hitler Youth Movement, however woe- 
fully misdirected, has an aspect which we as a nation 
can no longer afford to neglect. 


IN THE CLASS-ROOM 


By VERNON MALLINSON 
l—* THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH ” 


xX” I think, was the most extraordinary man I have 
ever known. And yet I like to think he has his 
counterpart in almost every staff-room in the country, 
in addition to being immortalized in the character of 
Mr. Chips. You all know the type of man I mean. 
Young men come and go, pause awhile to air their hard- 
won knowledge, and then pass on to grace another staff- 
room and pump their specialist fare into other classes 
of unfortunates, who must suffer in silence the whims 
and fancies of the strange, new, twentieth-century 
product of schoolmaster—the specialist who would turn 
every class-room into a university lecture theatre or a 
laboratory for research in experimental education. In 
these hectic times, the school which cannot retain its 
counterpart of Mr. X. is definitely the loser. 

For X., like Tennyson’s brook, goes on for ever. My 
Mr. X. made no pretence of knowing anything ; he was 
more than content to pass his time happily in the Lower 
School teaching an “odd spot” (his own words) of 
English, Latin, History, Scripture—yes, and General 
Science when the occasion warranted. Younger 
members of the staff soon ceased to flaunt their know- 
ledge in his presence, and even the Head walked warily 
if he showed signs of opposition to his latest pet scheme. 


A wise yet sympathetic old bird was X.! If he said a 
thing wouldn’t work, then it wouldn’t ; and he was not 
above discreet (oh, very discreet) sabotage if the new 
and enthusiastic Head brushed aside the objections of 
the Old School. What aman! And yet in the long run 
he was always right ! 


“< You must be very old, Sir Giles,’ 
I said; he said: ‘ Yea, very old!’ 
Whereat the mournfullest of smiles 
Creased his dry skin with many a fold.”’ 


The boys, of course, loved him—his manner, his voice, 
his Ulster accent, his hoary annual jokes, his Irish 
temper, his every gesture. The stories circulating about 
him are now apocrypha: he died exactly forty-eight 
hours after attending his last Old Boys’ dinner, and it 
was just what he would have wished. Several generations 
of Old Boys followed him to his grave, and there were 
few dry eyes. 

And yet, he was a very ordinary man. He lived 
simply, his needs were very few, and he seems to have 
divided his time between the school and his garden. 
He kept open house, and whoever called was welcome 
and pressed to come again. Rarely would you be alone ; 
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there would be an Old Boy drinking his beer, and perhaps 
one or two youngsters playing the gramophone and 
swigging lemonade. If you went abroad with him, like 
the sailor he found a friend in every port. I met him for 
the last time in Brittany. Fate had dealt him a cruel 
blow, and it was the only occasion I remember having 
seen him ‘“‘ under the weather ”. 

“ So you are one of the new breed of schoolmasters,” 
he said; “ I must be an old fogy in your eyes. I had 
high hopes of you, and yet you descend to this : a ranting 
specialist without a soul, a schoolmaster full of -isms 
and a high mission that leads nowhere, preparing the 
way for Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. Ah well, 
the old order changeth ...; you'll be successful ; 
you'll leave a trail of Open Scholarships and distinctions 
behind you, and you'll sell your soul to your subject. 
When you repent, write my epitaph.” 

I do not remember what I said in reply, but I had the 
uncomfortable feeling that X., even in his cups, had 
managed to hit the nail on the head. For he was a 
highly successful schoolmaster ; that is why the younger 
members of the staff affected to despise him. He could 
teach, although he possessed not half their knowledge, 
and he succeeded where time and again they failed. 
And yet, the secret of his success, like all secrets, is 
simple. He made contact with those he had to teach. 
He was primarily a schoolmaster, who understood and 
made it his business to understand boys, and not an 
encyclopaedia of specialized and often doubtfully useful 
knowledge. In his mind boys loomed first and foremost, 
and his scheme of work centred round Boy. Don’t 
mistake me ; I do not necessarily mean that he followed 
the well-worn theory of making his teaching supply a 
felt need ; I mean quite simply that he made it his 
business to understand the material with which he had 
to work. There was no slacking in his forms—boys 
dreaded and later joked about his heavy hand—but 
they never bore him any ill-will—because he was just, 
because he understood them and because they understood 
him. That is just where your modern schoolmaster so 
very often fails ; he understands the boy all right—his 
many text-books on the theory and practice of education 
have taught him that—but he never gives the boy 
a chance to understand him. There are two partners to 
every transaction. 
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Let me put it still another way. Not many years ago 
two fine actors appeared in a West End production 
of a play, which, to my mind, never had the success 
it deserved—perhaps because it was even remotely 
concerned with schoolmasters! I refer to Ronald 
Mackenzie's ‘‘ The Maitlands’’. Those of you who saw 
the play will recall to mind that fine speech in which 
Gielgud referred to the educational machine as a compli- 
cated mechanism for the turning out of endless strings 
of sausages : 

“ When I became a schoolmaster I was full of hope : 
I thought I really could do some good. If I could turn 
out a few dozen citizens who never believed their news- 
papers, that would be something. But I soon saw that 
I was just part of a sausage-machine. In at one end go 
the squealing boys; out at the other go the sausages, 
strings of ’em. It’s work for a warder, not a school- 
master.” l 

Surely that is the danger of disillusionment that faces 
us all in this modern age of specialist knowledge and 
card-index systems of regimentation. We have made 
immense strides in the educational world—but at a price. 
Mr. X., with all his mannerisms and weaknesses, had 
that which we lesser mortals still seek : the respect and 
love of those he taught and the simplicity and breadth 
of vision necessary for making contact. If our vastly 
improved class-room technique ignores the other partner, 
Boy, and what he may think or feel about it all—for 
what our text-books tell us he feels, or ought to feel, is by 
no means the same thing—then the school is little better 
than a sausage factory for school certificates, scholar- 
ships and modern “ model ’’(?) children. ... 

I dreamed a dream last night. I saw X. with his 
tattered gown and pile of dog-eared books, striding 
across the quad to his class-room. Boys smiled at him 
as he passed them by, and he paused to chat with those 
who were most anxious to see him. As he got to the 
door he turned and looked me straight in the face. 
Quizzically he eyed me; he seemed pleased with what 
he saw, for he turned and closed the door on me without 
a word. And a feeling of peace stole over me, and I 
awoke repeating to myself : 

“ There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he looked upon, that object he 
became.” 


GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS IN RECEPTION AREAS 


By FREDERIC EVANS, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab) 


TERE will be exceptional opportunities for town 
children evacuated to the country to study 
geography from an entirely new angle and at first hand. 
The operation of geographical forces are more apparent, 
and can be more readily demonstrated, in country areas 
than in the more complicated towns where geographical 
control is more obscure. Another factor in the reception 
areas is the necessity, owing to the reduced school 
accommodation, for more school journeys and rambles 
to be undertaken, and these will give unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for the actual study of local geography. 


An analysis of the factors which have given rise to 
the rural communities in which the children find them- 
selves will be possible. These factors will be their 
relation to agriculture, to water supply, to communica- 
tions and transport facilities as related to the local 
geology, markets. and sources for raw material. 

For example, the lines of Kentish villages along 
the lower slopes of the Downs, where the spring or 
well-line appears, can be easily demonstrated. The 
siting of the cement industrv in Kent, where chalk and 
water-transport meet, is another example of which 
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many will be quickly apparent to the teacher of 
geography. 

Land forms can be seen in the country in their simple 
state. The hill and the valley, the river and its tributaries, 
the gap or the pass, the spur and the col, the flood plain 
and the gorge, meandering and canalized waters—many 
examples of these can be seen in most reception areas 
now occupied by the children from the evacuated towns. 

Rural industries can be studied and it will be seen how 
these are usually “ rooted in the soil”. For example, 
the association between the beech forests of the 
Chilterns and the furniture industry of High Wycombe, 
or the blanket factories of Witney with the sheep 
farms of the Cotswolds, can easily be deduced. The 
relationship of the geology of the area with its industries 
will also emerge, not only in respect of soils and agricul- 
ture, but also in respect of mineral wealth of all kinds. 
The coalfields of the Midlands, the ironfields of 
Northampton, the quarries of the Cotswolds, the chalk 
of the Downs, the granite of Devonshire, and the porce- 
lain clays of Cornwall—all these provide industries which 
can be seen in these areas in their simple relations. 

Associated industries can next be studied on the spot. 
There are the many wood-working occupations linked 
with the farms. Gates, fencing, hurdles, strengthening- 
stakes, and other articles, made from the wood of the 
same countryside, can be seen in process of manufacture— 
often by primitive but yet effective means. 

Then there are the many industries of the more highly 
organized type associated with farming, such as the 
making and repair of farm implements, dairy equipment, 
also domestic equipment such as oil lamps, oil cookers, and 
similar articles seldom even heard of in our large towns. 

The importance of the village smith, of the village 
carpenter, and of the village garage proprietor, in the 
economy of the countryside is much more clearly marked 
and more easily demonstrated than that of town indus- 
tries to the economy of the town. In the town, taps are 
turned, switches pressed, or chains pulled, and the 
citizen’s responsibilities seem to end. In the country, 
with its more primitive organization, the basic needs of life 
become more apparent ; and this is an education in itself. 

Then, after a qualitative study of the locality in regard 
to the geographical occurrences, an attempt can be 
made to collect statistically and to synthesise the inform- 
ation thus garnered and recorded. This is best done 
through the preparation of specific maps, which may often 
be done in large numbers in outline on duplicators 
or ‘‘ mapographs’’, for completion in colours indicating, 
often on separate sheets, the different occurrences. 

The Land Utilization Survey Maps are admirable for 
this kind of local survey work, and, when prepared and 
studied on the actual countryside, begin to have a 
greater meaning and reality than they ever had before. 
Exercises in map reading and in the use of cycling or 
rambling maps will not only have a hypothetic but also 
an actual educational and practical value. In no 
subject is there greater opportunity for bringing a new 
freshness and actuality into the teaching than in 
geography as it can be taught in the reception areas. 

Teachers, with their knowledge of their craft, will be 
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able to select their material from the particular country- 


side in which they find themselves. They will, no doubt, 

be able to find suitable books in the local county library, 

while the Ordnance Survey at Southampton has a wide 
range of maps of all kinds which will provide a wealth of 
concise and accurate information. 

The following notes may indicate trends of thought 
on the treatment of subjects ancillary and additional 
to geography. 

(a) Civics. Local Government in Rural Areas. Village 
economy. Social services and institutions in 
the country. Transport. Sanitation. Water 
supplies. Houses and their construction. 

(L) NaTURAL History. Plant associations and Plant 
life. Animal life. Bird life. Game. Fish and 
pond life. i 

(c) Domestic SUBJECTS. Local produce. Local recipes, 
preserving and pickling. Salting of meat. 
Baking of bread in country ovens. Diet sheets 
for evacuees. . 

(d) GARDENING. Local crops. Allotments for school- 
bovs. Local practices in gardening. Preservation 
of crops. Amelioration of local soils. 

(e) CraFts. Country Crafts—a study of them. Local 
timber. Woodcrafts of country (“ The Wheel- 
wright’s Shop”) fences, gates, hurdles. Clay 
products and pottery. The smithy. Ironwork. 
Local crafts like quilting, patchwork, rug 
making, &c. Basket-making. The sampler. 
Mending and altering of garments. 

(f) History. Local Associations. Encampments. 
Castle, Township and Priory. Wool trade. 
Enclosures of land. Industrial Revolution and 
its effects in the country. Architecture—examples 
of styles. Local customs explained historically. 

(g) ExGLisH. Local legends and tales (e.g. Ingoldsby 
Legends). Novels with setting in the country. 
Local authors. Letter writing. - Descriptive 
writing and attempts at poetry (cf. Words- 
worth). Reading—development of libraries. 

(h) SCIENCE. (General). Local geology. Examples 
of application of scientific principles as seen 
locally, e.g. mill, farm machinery, water works, 
electricity grid, farming operations. 

(i) MATHEMATICS. Mensuration and simple cartography 
of the countryside. Areas of fields, calculations 
of quantities for crops, manures, costs, &c. The 
weekly budget. Distances and speeds. 

(J) ART. Sketching and painting. Local designs in 
architecture or industry. Local artists. The 
change of the seasons. Local beauty spots. 

(k) GENERAL. The use of local material and examples. 
Visits. Practical work, notebooks, descriptions. 
Contact with reality. Right psychological 
attitudes. Reference libraries. 

(1) Music AND Drama. Concerts, plays, local songs, 
folksongs, joint choirs. 

(m) SOCIAL ACTIVITIES AND AMENITIES. Clubs, societies. 
rambles. Co-ordination with activities of native 
children and teachers. Organized use of leisure 
time. Baths, Games, Canteens. 
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A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN WAR-TIME 


By S. P. B. MAIS 


6 fine a years ago I published my first book. 

Its title was A Public School in War-Time. I 
certainly did not think then that twenty-five years later 
I should again be writing on the same subject and in the 
same vein. 

The startling and perhaps uncomfortable truth is that, 
on my return to the class-room in September, 19309, after 
an absence of just twenty years, I found no difference at all. 

I was myself apprehensive about going back, partly 
because I was afraid lest my hand should have lost its 
cunning, and partly because I believed that educational 
methods had improved out of all knowledge. 

I have visited schools all over the world in the last 
few years and been struck everywhere by the architec- 
tural changes and by the alertness of the pupils. 

But my tours had been mainly in elementary schools 
or in girls’ schools. I had forgotten that girls have 
always worked too much, as boys have always worked 
too little, and that public money goes to the building of 
elementary schools, while public schools have to build 
out of their profits, if any. 

Even so, I was a little taken aback at the bare ugliness 
of the study which I was expected to occupy, and even 
more surprised at the class-room in which I was expected 
to teach some twenty-five boys. 

There was the same prehistoric blackboard pitted with 
deep holes which made coherent writing or symmetrical 
drawing impossible. There was the same tiny rectangle 
of wood, with its fur-like covering almost rubbed away, 
which one scratched up and down the board in the vain 
efforts to remove old chalk marks. There were the same 
uncomfortable desks and the same untidy pigeon-holes 
of lockers. 

Indeed, with a turn of the screw, I was back twenty 
years, for when my first batch of boys appeared they 
appeared to differ in no respect at all from their fathers 
whom I had taught in this same room. 

Nor was the similarity confined to the physical. 

Their mental equipment was exactly parallel with that 
of their fathers at the same age. 

It was irritating to find this astonishing resistance to 
learning as strong as ever it was, irritating because I now 
find it too irksome to compel boys to work by threat and 
action. 

If they will not work because I have aroused their 
interest, they need not work at all for all I care. 

But I keep on mistaking their calibre. 

On my first day with the Sixth, introducing “ Hamlet ” 
I suggested a discussion on the theme “ Sanity is the 
capacity of becoming accustomed to the monstrous ”’. 

They sat completely wooden while I enlarged on this 
sentence. 

I have never yet made the fatal mistake of talking 
down to a boy, but I am beginning to think that the 
mistake of talking up at him, paying him the compliment 
of taking him for undergraduate before he is prefect, is 
equally fatal. 


I suffered a series of jolts in those first few weeks. 

Twenty years among adult minds had made me forget 
how extremely callow the adolescent mind is—how 
incapable of being really interested in anything except 
food and football. 

I failed almost equally dismally when I introduced 
the topic of the place of poetry in the life of the ordinary 
man. 

So far as I could elicit any honest opinion at all, I was 
forced to the conclusion that most of the Sixth would be 
happier if both prose and poetry were abolished. 

Their spare-time reading was either non-existent or 
vulgar. 

Below the Sixth I found a special Fifth whose sole 
reason for existence was the fact that they had all failed 
in the School Certificate and had to take it again in 
December. 

I have always distrusted examinations ; but, if ever 
a proof were provided of their futility, it was here, for 
these boys were hag-ridden with the thought of the 
impending ordeal and thought in terms of nothing but 
test questions. 

One of their special papers was on ‘‘ Macbeth ”. 

I insisted on their attempting to act the major scenes 
holding the books in their hands and moving about the 
library. 

As this was an innovation, with the conservatism of 
youth they obeyed only under pressure, and did their 
best to crush any suspicion of interest that this method 
might arouse in them. 

I could scarcely believe that in 1939 the superstition 
still holds that it 1s bad form to betray any glimmer of 
natural enthusiasm in class for a class subject. 

What worried me almost as much as the lack of interest 
was the inability of these senior boys either to express 
themselves without using clichés, or to write the simplest 


_ compositions without gross mispunctuation and mis- 


spellings. 

I was a good deal happier with the lower boys who, 
equally happy in their ignorance of spelling and 
punctuation, were far readier to give their imagination 
rein; and the trouble with them was to stem the flow 
of their inspiration in verse or story. 

In Mathematics I was hampered by the fact that all 
the Sets I took were apparently accustomed to be shown 
some method of doing a sum, and then to spend a week 
or fortnight doing a thousand or so examples. 

My method of making all mathematics general, and 
of darting in a few minutes from a geometrical drawing 
to an algebraic and arithmetic application, appealed to 
them as little as my attempt to turn all mathematical 
lessons into English lessons. 

But I made all these complaints twenty-five years 
ago, and I see no reason to suppose that twenty-five 
years hence will see any radical change. i 

In any case I have served my turn. — . 

' I. went back in September solely because I drought 
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that all the young masters would have gone, as they 
went in 1914, leaving the schools understaffed. 

But this time they have been told to stay at their 
posts, and quite rightly. 

Youth is best served by youth. 

After fifty a man who has spent the greater part of 
his life with. other men is as little able to wax as 
enthusiastic over Hodge’s place in the Fifteen as Hodge 
himself is to wax enthusiastic over Prince Charles 
Edward’s movements in the “ Forty-Five ’ 

A schoolmaster is no good unless he mingles with his 
boys out of school, and the older man finds the society 
of immature minds repugnant. 

He is unable any longer physically to join with pleasure 
in the games. He is unable any longer mentally to join 
with pleasure in boyish conversation. 

Perhaps worst of all he is inclined to regard his 
colleagues, most of whom are young enough to be his 
sons, as very boring companions. 

So my re-entry into the arena has been short-lived. 
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The old guard are not wanted yet, and I hope they 
never will be. | 

I retired, not without dust and heat, but cured once 
and for all of the desire to go back permanently to the 
job that in early life I did more thoroughly and enjoyed 
more whole-heartedly than any other that I have under- 
taken since. 

I had the reputation twenty-five years ago of being 
a first-rate schoolmaster; but here’s an unsolicited 
testimonial taken from a boy’s letter to his mother 
this week showing me the sort of schoolmaster I am 


to-day : 
“ About Mais. He is quite a good bloke, not at all 
strict. We just do what we like. We are reading 


‘ Hamlet ’ with him and I am Ophelia. He is a terribly 
funny bloke to look at. His clothes look too big for him, 
his collar is always untidy and he wears a wrist-watch 
about two inches square.’ 

After that, what alternative is there for me but to go 
back to broadcasting where I can be heard and not seen ? 


A PAIR OF BOOTS 


By “ MARTHA MOSS ” 


ORNE on the furious east wind from the North Sea, 
the rain streamed almost horizontally over the 
ranks of slum clearance houses and battered on the great 
glass panels of the New School. Looking from the 
window of the staff-room, the young art teacher could 
see the dim grey mass of the sea, the rain-lashed dunes 
covered with patches of bent, and the homes of her new 
pupils. Somehow, she mused, the sea and the dunes 
were darker and more majestic to-day, but the colony 
of wretched houses seemed cheapened and vilified by 
the storm. The houses were all of one pattern, dismal 
grey shoe-boxes with dreary grey roofs, each standing 
in a pitiful, shoddy patch of trampled grass surrounded 
by tedious iron railings. Horrible houses with horrible 
dirty windows and loathsome curtains; houses of 
concrete blocks, houses of revolting ugliness and 
uniformity ; houses built by the town at the least 
possible cost and rented to evicted slum-dwellers at the 
highest possible rent. The children from these houses 
were at present playing their rough games on the rain- 
sodden earth which was the playground of the New 
School. The boys, disdainful of the rain, scrambled, 
yelled and struggled in pursuit of a muddy ball while 
their sisters conducted wild and shrieking games around 
the pillars of the shelters. In spite of the storm, they all 
seemed very happy. 

The young art teacher was extremely puzzled. She 
said so to the other teachers as they huddled around 
the staff-room fire and drank cups of scalding tea. 

“I was just packing away the class work,” she 
explained, “ when a boy stepped out and asked me for 
some old blotting-paper. ‘ What on earth for ? ’ I asked. 
At first he wouldn’t answer, then he mumbled some- 
thing like ‘ Ah’m needn’t for ma feet.’ The bell was 
ringing, and I had to get my class out, so I heaved 


a few sheets at him, but I still don’t know what he 
wanted it for.” 

‘““Of course, you've only been here a week, haven't 
you ? ” said an elderly teacher with a kind, spectacled 
face. ‘‘And you haven’t worked in the East End 
before ? ” 

“No, I I’m in my first job, you see.” 

And the young art teacher, born and bred in the West 
End, felt extremely shy and inexperienced. 

“Who's going to enlighten Miss Brown ? ” asked 
another teacher, but before an answer could be offered 
there was a loud knock on the door, and the ladies 
chorused : 

“Come in!” 

The headmaster entered, holding something in one 
hand behind his back. He was a youngish man, 
intelligent and well liked by his staff. 

“ A cup of tea, Mr. Scott ? ” 

“ No, thanks, not this morning. We're going to have 
an object lesson, and here's the object.” 

He revealed what he held behind his back. It was a 
pair of boots. A shout of laughter arose, but the head- 
master gravely cleared a space on the table, covered it 
with a piece of paper, and set the boots upon it. They 
lay there, hideous and offensive, amid the comfortable 
array of tea-cups and biscuit boxes, their toes to the 
sugar-basin and their heels to the cream-jug. 

“ Take a look at that ! ” said the headmaster. 
a good look at that ! ” 

The teachers looked at the boots, then at each other, 
uncertain as to whether this was a joke or not. 

“ They’re—they’re pretty dirty, aren't they?” 
ventured one. 

‘‘ And absolutely worn out,” said another, lifting one 
boot with her finger and thumb, and staring at the sole. 


“ Take 
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“But I see that the usual trick has been performed. 
Here, Miss Brown, is the answer to the blotting-paper 
problem.” And she pulled from the inside of the boot, 
grimacing and with half-averted head, a sodden grey 
mass which she deposited in the waste-paper basket. 

Over the young art teacher's face flitted a variety of 
expressions—astonishment, amusement, and subdued 
horror. 

“ Do you mean to say that these children have to 
rely on wads of old blotting-paper for the privilege of 
having dry feet ? ” 

“Dry feet? Let me show you some examples of 
footwear,” said the headmaster, leading her to the 


window. ‘‘ See that chappie with the red jersey ?—a 
pair of old ‘ jimmies ’.”’ 

“ Jimmies ? ” 

“Yes, gym-shoes. You know, canvas and rubber, 


probably worn all summer and riddled with holes. Look 
at that girl with the green frock, sloshing about in sandals. 
And that boy with the tattered waterproof—a pair of 
worn-out football boots.” 

He walked slowly back to the table. 

“It need not be,” he said. 

“But if they’re poor, Mr. Scott ?’’ protested the 
young teacher. 

“ They are, and they aren't. Look here, you all know 
that boots are distributed to most of these children when 
school begins. The boots on the table were so distributed. 
They are marked, as you see, by double holes pierced at 
the top, to prevent their being sold by bad parents. 
Nevertheless, we know that some of these boots are sold 
under our very noses. The case of the parent who 
actually sells his children’s boots is the worst we have 
to deal with. But I’m not here to talk about that 
type; he is a criminal and ought to be treated as such, 
especially if he drinks or bets with the money as most 
of them do. 

“ No, the type which makes me really desperate is the 
type represented by the father and mother of the owner 
of this particular pair.” 

“ Whose are they, by the way ? ” 

“Elephant Webster’s. You all know the Elephant. 
A great, hulking, good-natured fellow in the non- 
qualifying class, almost mentally deficient, but not quite 
certifiable. Where is he? In my room, drying his 
stockings at my fire. The stockings didn’t smell good, 
so I went out. 

““ Now, when these boots were given to the Elephant, 
they were strong and good like the others. But what 
happened ? Take a look at the uppers; they are still 
in tolerable condition, if abominably dirty. And now 
look at the soles. Absolutely worn out, gaping open, 
and so much battered that the very toe-pieces are worn 
through. Do you see what I mean? These boots have 
never been mended and now cannot be mended.”’ 

“ Are the parents so very poor as all that ? ” 

‘No. That’s just the point. Webster himself is a 
lazy, stupid sort of lout, but he works. What happens 
to his money ? ”’ | 

“ Probably,” said one teacher, “ his rent is too high. 
They used to live in a couple of low-priced rooms in the 
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Gallowgate, but now they live in one of those new houses 
with four rooms and bathroom. They’ve lots of kiddies 
younger than the Elephant.” 


‘“ Quite right,- Miss Robbins! The heavier rent and 


the larger expenditure are one of Webster’s problems. 


But he has a worse one. His wife is utterly unable to 
cook even the most elementary dish ; these people exist 
on cook-shop stuff, on strong tea, sweet cakes, and the 
inevitable fish and chips. It’s not very economical, 
you'll admit. I was talking to her one day—about the 
Elephant, of course—and it appeared that she had been 
taught cookery at school, but it had probably never 
occurred to her that anything learned at school could 
have a practical application.” 

“That’s what they all think,” said the cookery- 
teacher. “‘ And in the poorer districts there are so many 
other occupations—gossiping, betting, dancing, and 
quarrelling—that young wives seldom even begin to 
cook.” 

‘“ And to come down to the children themselves,” 
continued the headmaster, ‘ Will somebody please tell 
me why a well-off boy at a west-end school doesn’t wear 
out in a year the number of pairs of boots worn out by. 
an east-end boy in a month? I am trying not to be 
unjust. But take a look at these boots. Obviously, to 
Elephant Webster boots are not meant for walking with, 
they are for kicking with. Seen him kicking a can down 
the street ? Or clambering up a rain-spout with his 
fingers and toes? A boy like that can wear out a 
pair of soles in a week, but his thriftless parents put 
off the business of mending his boots until it is too 
late.” 

“ But who is going to teach that boy to look after his 
boots ? ” asked a teacher. “‘ After all, that’s his mother’s 
job.” 

“Well, that’s where we come in”, answered the 
headmaster. 

“ But we're here to educate,” protested some one. 

“Exactly. And the history of this lamentable pair 
of boots has a bearing on education. You are faced with 
a type of child who is not taught, at home, the elementary 
decencies of life. These decencies are far more important, 
in the end, than multiplication tables and a knowledge 
of geography. I am appealing to you all to give 
these children, at least once a week, a lesson on self- 
respect. You can begin, if you like, with the subject 
of boots.” 

“ Do you think it will do any good ? ” 

“ Maybe. That’s the most we can say.” 

The school was resuming after the play interval, and 
the teachers went to their posts in corridor and stair- 
case. Red-faced and shining with rain, the children 
tramped to their class-rooms, and the grey boards of 
the passages, the worn steps of the stairs, became dark 
and sodden under the pressure of so many miserable, 
squelching, ill-shod feet. 

“The head was right”, muttered the young art 
teacher, “‘ The real problem of teaching is this sort of 
child.” 

“Not at all!” snapped the old cookery-teacher, 
“It’s that sort of parent ! ” 
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SCHOOL EXPERIMENT IN A DANGER AREA 
GROUP TEACHING IN SCHOOLS, HALLS AND HOMES 
By W. T. BAYLISS, B.A. 


AX experimental scheme for the education of non- 
evacuated children in an evacuated area is being 
successfully carried out at Christ Church C.E. School, 
Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 
' Here, by means of a system of staggered hours of 
attendance and time-table adjustments, and after the 
provision of A.R.P. safeguards, certain of the class- 
rooms are being used for teaching purposes for groups 
of twelve children, and all. types of the usual school 
lessons are being .taken. 

Two class-rooms, two church halls, and several 
private homes are utilized under this scheme, which is 
a development of home teaching, but claims many 
clearly-defined advantages over the latter. 

With regard to A.R.P. safeguards, while we have 
certain strong spots in the school itself, which is the 
double-decker type, it was thought advisable to secure the 
voluntary aid of the parents and friends living near the 
school, near the halls and homes, or on the way to school. 
All such who had available Anderson shelters in those 
districts, and could allow scholars and teachers the use 
of them during school hours, were invited to signify their 
willingness to do so, sign a form to that effect and allow 
a red diamond-shaped sign to be prominently displayed 
in their front windows. A ready response was given and 
twenty-seven shelters were accepted, inspected and duly 
scheduled. Several of these are within half a minute’s 
walk of the school. Regular refuge practices are taken 
at the school, the halls and the homes chosen. It is 
hoped later to secure also the strengthening of shelter 
spots in the school itself in accordance with the Govern- 
ment programme, but meanwhile the expedients chosen 
enable us to carry on with our work. 

ORGANIZATION.—In order to give all scholars periods 
of time in school, a novel time-table was devised. In 
this, the whole of the children were divided into five 
classes according to age and ability. Permission to use 
two class-rooms at a time was obtained through the 
L.E.A. 

Each class attends school on four occasions during the 
week (two mornings and two afternoons). These were 
scheduled as W and X sessions respectively (X represent- 
ing the use of a second class-room fitted for handicrafts 
and art). On these occasions the children would be set 
fresh homework or assignments, hand in any tasks 
completed, receive corrected homework, make note of 
future activities, collect and account for books and 
materials, exchange library books, &c. 

The second type of session is called Outside or O 
session. This includes such varied activities or recrea- 
tions as sports and games, handicraft, gardening, 
outdoor sketching, educational visits, domestic science, 
housewifery, dancing, dramatics, &c. In suitable homes 
broadcast lessons have been taken. Outside groups 
in parks, &c., are limited to twenty-five in number. 


The third type of session is called preparation or P 
sessions. During these periods, scholars should do their 
homework, make notes, conduct researches, mount 
specimens as arranged in the last W session. Sometimes 
attendance at manual instruction or science centres for 
the boys, and domestic science for the girls, will be in- 
cluded in these periods. The teachers can correct 
homework, prepare their next activities or work, and 
perhaps assist for part of the time another colleague 
on a specialization basis. 

180 children were entered by their parents under this 
scheme, after an agreement had been duly signed that 
they approved of the A.R.P. safeguards. These were 
divided into five classes. Each class was then sub- 
divided into three groups of twelve. 


Crass TIMETABLE 


Mon Tues Wed. Thurs. Fri. 

MA MA MA MA MA 

Crass I. Mr. A. .. WO P X PW O P X P 
i II. Miss L... PW O P X P WoO PX 
» II. Mr. B. .. XP WoO PX PW O P 
6 IV. Miss R... PX P W O P X P WO 
ji V. Mıss T... OP X P Wo PX PW 
This is called the W O P X P sequence. Class I 


starts the sequence on Monday morning, Class II on 
Monday afternoon, and so on. It will be seen that no 
more than two classes are in the school at the same 
time (W and X periods). Similar arrangements mav 
be made for any number of children. 

GROUP TIMETABLE 


180 children—36 per session 
3 groups of 12 in each of 2 rooms 


TIMES TO ATTEND MORNING SESSION : 
Group 
Time 9 10 II 

(One hour per group) 


TIMES TO ATTEND AFTERNOON SESSION : 
Group .. A B C 
Time I-30 2—20 3-10 
(Fifty minutes per group finishing at 4 p.m.) 

Later it was found necessary to shorten the afternoon 
sessions so as to finish at 3.30. 

NoTE.—We have kept two O and four P sessions. 
We could have, if we wished, four O and two P sessions. 
I decided to start on the simpler plan as in P sessions. 
Many teachers are helping out by specializing in music, 
physical training, needlework, &c., or by taking in homeson 
their own initiative small groups in broadcast lessons, &c. 

HomEs.—We had a splendid response to our appeal, 
but are retaining for our use only a small proportion. 
It was originally intended to conduct a home-teaching 
scheme, but it seemed to me that to be enabled to use the 
school rooms would give many advantages. We decided 
to use homes which have good-sized rooms with table, 
piano or wireless set, also Anderson shelters erected at 
the rear, with others next door or very handy (without 
crossing the road wherever possible). We have also the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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C, English 


The Riddle of the Sands 


ERSKINE CHILDERS’S superb story of a German plot to invade 
England is being more widely read than ever. For your class, it Is 
in Arnold's English Literature Series, at 3s. 


More English Diaries 


Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 256 pages. 3s. 


The original English Diaries are prescribed for Cambridge School 
Certificate in 1940. The new ones are remarkably varied in style 
and subject ; there are interesting explanatory notes. 


Grass of Parnassus 


This successful Anthol of Poetry for Schools, introduced by 
Sir JOHN SQUIRE, includes 229 poems by 90 authors ; about 
one-third are modern copyright work. There are a classification, 
biographical notes on authors and an index. 352 pages. 3s. 


A Century of Lyrics, 1550-1650 


Edited by D. C. WHIMSTER, M.A., Harrow School. 2s. 3d. 


** A delectable little book, with notes that illumine and do not 
annoy.’’—The A.M.A. 


C, French 


Le Mystére des Mousquetaires 


By JULIA TITTERTON, M.A. 2s. 


Miss Titterton'’s latest production is an exciting adventure 
story for second and third year classes. With illustrations, 
questions and vocabulary. 


Frére Jacques and other Simple Plays 
By SIMONNE S. MANSON. Illus. by JEAN ROUTIER. 2s. 


These plays are simple enough for use in the first year ; they are 
graded in order of difficulty, and may be easily produced. 


From English into French 


By A. G. ELLIOT-SMITH, M.A., Harrow School. 2s. 6d. 


A Matriculation composition, including about 100 pieces from 
modern English authors ; grammar notes on known “‘ snags,” 
and sections on Free Composition and Letter Writing. 


Bien Ecrire 


A French Book for Senior Students 


By M. F. DUFOUR. 256 pages. 4s. 
** An excellent book for upper forms, comprising ali that is 
essential for advanced students.’’—The A.M.A. 


An English Grammar of 


Function 
By E. E. ALLEN, B.A., and A. T. MASON, M.A. Complete with 
Index, 372 pages, 5s. ; or in two Parts, each 2s. 9d. 


This really comprehensive course is adequate for a First Certi- 
ficate examination, and for the Higher Certificates of those 
Universities which set a general English Language paper. 


Progressive Practice in English 
By ROBERT CROMARTY, M.A. 2s. 3d. 


Thirty intensive exercises for pupils of 13 or 14, in all aspects 
of English practice, with occasional pages of instruction. Specia 
attention is paid to the Latin and Greek background. 


English Exercises for 
School Certificate 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


ʻ“ A systematic course of instruction to which even some 
experienced contributors to the Press could profitably subject 
themselves.’’—The Times Educational Supplement. 


The Discovery of Poetry 


By P. H. B. LYON ; the Headmaster of Rugby’s masterly book 
which delights teachers as much as their pupils. 3s. (Prize 
edition, 6s. net.) 


GC, Maths. 


Groundwork of School 
Geometry 


By F. A. J. RIVETT, M.Sc. 2s. 6d, 


‘*A certain freshness of treatment and attractiveness in the 
bas in which it is set out, should make it definitely a useful book.” 
athematical Gazette. 


A First Trigonometry 


By S. N. FORREST, M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 


‘ At little more than the price of the tables it contains, this 
volume gives the elements of trigonometry in a very attractive 
manner.’’—School Science Review. 


Arithmetical Examples 


By F. A.J. RIVETT, M.Sc. Three parts, limp cloth, Is. 6d., Is. 9d., 
and Is. 9d. respectively. (With Answers, 3d. extra in each case.) 


These 4,000 examples, carefully graded, and including revision 
work, should meet every requirement in the first three years of 
the Secondary School. 


Mathematical Text Papers 


For School Certificate. By C. J. COZENS, B.Sc. Over 900 
problems in parallel pairs of papers. Is. 4d. Answers, 6d. 


Pn LONDON: 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. | ie 
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use of the Memorial Hall, by kind consent of Canon 
-Tredennick, our Chairman of Managers. This hall has 
for our use two fine rooms, one quite large with piano, 
gramophone, and plenty of space for indoor physical 
training, dancing or rhythmic movements. There is, 
further, a useful piece of ground attached, which has 
been detailed and marked out as a private playing field. 
There is a cellar fully equipped as an A.R.P. shelter with 
two exits, &c. which will hold forty people. Our maxi- 
mum would be twenty-four with two teachers. 

SCHOOL PREMISES.—As only two class-rooms may be 
used at a time, and no more than twelve children be 
taken, these rooms may be fitted up on a specialized 
basis—one as a library, another as a handicraft room, a 
third as a shop, &c. The children have brought quite a 
good supply of dummy packets, empty cartons, &c., and 
we have arranged a portion of an unused class-room as 
a shop. . With the aid of cardboard coins, interesting 
_shopping problems were worked out in a practical way. 
For instance, children were given half a crown, told to 
purchase three or four articles and return with the 
correct change. This proved highly popular, many 
children asking finally for the dummy ten-shilling and 
one-pound notes and returning proudly with an armful 
of packages and enthusiastically displaying their change. 


ADVANTAGES OVER HOME TEACHING 


This Scheme claims many important advantages over 
home teaching, and these are strongly supported by 
the evidence of the staff and will be obvious to experienced 
teachers. 

(1) With the use of the schoolrooms, we have available 
desks, ink, text-books, blackboards, &c. 

(2) There is also the use of apparatus, looms, guillo- 
tines, handicraft benches, &c. 

(3) It is possible to grade the classes according to age 
and ability instead of proximity to the homes. We have 
fifteen grades. 

(4) Further, all school subjects can be attempted. 
Home teaching plainly cannot provide means to do this. 

(5) The children keep connexion with the school, and 
retain the spirit and atmosphere to some extent by 
attending at the premises. 

(6) Teachers have free time in the school for prepara- 
tion, correction, &c. and can give and receive assistance 
by a limited amount of specialization. 

(7) It is easier to form and check groups for external 
centres. Manual instruction, science, housewifery and 
domestic science classes have been arranged, and take 
place, wherever possible, in children’s preparation or 
outside sessions. 

(8) It is possible to manage with a smaller staff; 
consequently it is more economical. 

(9) There is less disturbance and less work for parents, 
as fewer homes are required and are used only for one or 
two sessions per week instead of every day. 

(10) There is naturally less travelling for teachers 
and less cartage of books and apparatus. 

(11) A regular syllabus may be attempted. 

(12) There is more variety, and consequently the plan 
should be more popular. 
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(13) The children should be safer in case of emergency, 
as there are always three or more teachers on the 
premises and only two groups of children. Many teachers, 
further, are trained as A.R.P. wardens or in first-aid 
work. 

(14) Regular refuge practices can be taken. 

(15) Preparation, correction, and reference to text- 
books, encyclopedias, &c. are simplified by being 
carried out in the school. 

This scheme, although naturally it has but little scope 
for the usual class teaching, can be really educational 
and not a mere stop-gap. Teachers may see here an 
opportunity to develop a new technique and to create 
new methods, as to achieve their aims they must work 
mainly through assignments, recreational activities, and 
the child’s individual efforts and co-operation. The 
working of the scheme has proved that enthusiasm can 
be aroused and become the most valuable asset ; a real 
friendly helpful spirit may also be evoked and utilized. 
Although not so complete as the full-time education 
which can be given in some reception areas, still, as a 
substitute for that, and as an advance on purely home 
teaching, this scheme can be recommended as eminently 
workable. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FATE OF H. G. WELLS 


Sir,—It was with great interest that we read your 
article on “The Fate of H. G. Wells” and the 
Federal Union Movement. May I claim a little of your 
space to outline for your readers, and especially for those 
interested in the question of federation, a brief description 
of the thriving English movement for Federal Union ? 

It would be impossible in a few words to describe the 
differences between our policy and that of Streit, but 
suffice it to say that in general we are working on much 
the same lines, and are proceeding apace with the 
following activities : (a) the preparation by distinguished 
economic and political experts of the constitution of a 
federal government to include all nations who are 
willing to sacrifice a certain degree of their national 
sovereignty, and to co-operate in the establishment of 
lasting peace and security ; (b) the promotion of public 
interest in and discussion of the prospects of a peace 
organized on these lines. 

Federal Union has no desire to hustle the Government 
into a premature declaration of peace aims, but it believes 
that no time should be lost in arousing such a pressure 
of public opinion in favour of a definite peace programme 
that before the end of the war the British Government 
of the day will be bound to express to allies, neutrals 
and Germans alike its determination to spare no effort 
for the successful execution of this plan. 

UENTIN LUMSDEN, 
Public Relations Officer, ‘‘ Federal Union.” 
44 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. I. 


S1r,—It is clear that Mr. Beales was greatly irritated by 
the lack of respect shown by Mr. Wells to theology in 
The Fate of Homo Sapiens. 
This is not remarkable; the persistence which 
(Continued on page 20) 
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===H ARRAP 
SANE ARITHMETIC FOR SENIORS 


By Charles Warrell, Headmaster, Pleasley Hill Senior School, Mansfield. 


This series has been particularly designed for the four Senior Years and for the Lower Forms of 
Secondary Schools. Its outstanding merit lies in the fact that it brings Arithmetic into close relation 
with real life. Books 1, 2, and 3. 64 pages. Is. each, stiff paper, Is. 3d. each, limp cloth. Book 4, 
80 pages. Is. 3d., stiff paper ; Is. 6d. limp cloth. Books |—-4, with Answers. 2s. net each. Cloth boards. 


A FIRST GEOMETRY 


By C. G. Hayter, B.Sc., Minchenden Secondary School, 
and M. J. G. Hearley, B.Sc., Wanstead County High School. 


A book which should convince the pupil that there is some benefit to be derived from the learning 
of Geometry. It combines emphasis on basic mathematical truths with demonstration of the relation 
of Geometry to practical matters. For Secondary, Central, and Senior Schools. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 194 pages. 2s. 9d. With Answers, 212 pages. 3s. 


PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES IN 
ARITHMETIC 


By R. N. Haygarth, M.A., B.Sc., and E. V. Smith, B.Sc. 


This collection of exercises has been arranged as an extension of the School Certificate course and 
is intended for those who are working for the Civil Service or for commercial examinations. 


Crown 8vo. 168 pages. Is. 6d. With Answers, 2s. 


A COURSE IN GEOMETRY 


By J. L. Latimer, M.A., Headmaster, Goole Secondary School, 
and T. Smith, B.Sc., Headmaster, Sale High School. 


A straightforward course in Geometry up to School Certificate and beyond. The diagrams and 
“setting out ’’ are unusually clear. There are frequent and valuable revision exercises. 
Crown 8vo. 376 pages. 4s. 6d. In two parts. 2s. 6d. each. With Answers, 5s. 


All prices subject to revision. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 


i82 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | E 
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' Mr. Wells has shown in regarding the various forms of 
Christianity merely as curious myths resulting from 
man’s desire to translate into coherent systems the 
mysterious world into which he has blundered has 
disturbed many people. 

What is remarkable is that he should blame Mr. Wells 
for a lack of optimism, and yet give no hint* of the 
grounds for hope, which, presumably, are present in his 
own mind. 

He states that “ his (Mr. Wells’s) sections on the League 
of Nations, and the extreme unlikelihood of a sensible 
peace after the present war, are a sorry contrast to the 
hopes he could still express in “ The Commonsense of 
World Peace in 1929.” | 

How can Mr. Beales consider this change in Mr. Wells’s 
views as a sign of decreasing perception? Is he not 
conscious of the terrifying change which has taken place 
since those comparatively halcyon days of 1929? The 
present situation, when it is freely admitted that 
civilization is in the balance, is no time to expect 
cheerful messages of hope, but one in which even the 
most staunch believers in man’s capacity for progress are 
forced to admit the imminence of disaster. 

If Mr. Beales had felt it necessary to give Mr. Wells’s 
own explanation of the “ sorry contrast ” to his hopes of 
1929, he might have quoted the following passage, 
which so ‘eloquently expresses the reasons why no serious 
thinker can give any message of unqualified hope at the 
present time : 

“, . . the spectacle of evil in the world during the 
past half-dozen years—the wanton destruction of homes, 
the ruthless hounding of decent people into exile, the 
bombings of open cities, the cold-blooded massacres and 
mutilation of children and defenceless gentle people, 
the rapes and filthy humiliations and, above all, the 
return of deliberate and organized torture, mental 
torment and fear to a world from which such things had 
seemed wellnigh banished—has come near to breaking 
my spirit altogether . . . for my generation there have 
been things so unforgettable and disappointments so 
bitter that for us laughter has become almost a 
brutality.” 

18 Earlswood Avenue, 

| Street Lane, Leeds, 8. 

* (Mr. Baron may discover such a hint in an article by 


Mr. Beales on War Aims, which will appear in the February 
number of The Journal. EbDp.]. 


SCHOOL FRENCH 


Sır, —It was interesting to read in your September issue 
of Mr. Grace’s suggestion for a new syllabus for Higher 
Certificate in Modern Languages; and Mr. Mallinson’s 
support of it in your November issue. 

I was particularly struck by the proposed introduction 
of a two-hour paper on the study of a French newspaper, 
and at first, like Mr. Mallinson, I was so delighted that 
I also threw my cap in the air. But I soon caught it 
again, when I began to speculate on the effects of an 
examination on our newspaper reading. 

Every keen teacher of French will see that a copy of 
Le Matin or Le Journal finds its way periodically into 
the sixth form room. If he forgets, the enlightened young 
student will either remind him or provide his own. But 
to see our newspaper become an extra set book! We 
welcome our Journal or our Matin as a relaxation, an 
opportunity to browse—jumping from page to page— 
picking and choosing our own pet articles and writers. 


G. BARON. 
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It is a relief for our sixth-former to indulge in uncensored 
and uncontrolled reading after the compulsion of our 
set books. How difficult it would be to set an examina- 
tion to cover such a multiplicity of interests! Mr. Grace 
has mentioned motoring and flying, as well as affairs 
of national, international and commercial importance. 
Mr. Mallinson saw in the newspaper a means of replacing 
the dry history of French Institutions. The interests of 
my boys cover such varied subjects as the theatre, the 
cinema, the garden, new books, sport, the crossword 
and very many others. How could you do justice to 
these boys in an examination paper ? Surely you would 
not control and restrict this hobby of ours !—limiting 
our paper to certain days of the week, and our reading to 
certain articles “ well-chosen ”?” by those examiners who 
have already chosen for us our set poems, novels and 
plays. 

No; let us continue to read unmolested our Matin 
and our Paris Sotr, and enjoy them all the more because, 
so far, thank Heaven, they have nothing to do with the 
Higher Certificate. Vary the essay titles if you wish, 
so as to include some newspaper topics—but I should 
think our newspaper reader will have no difficulty in 
proving his worth in any examination, even in the 
present one. 

With the rest of the proposed syllabus I ain in full 
agreement, and especially with the dictation in the form 
of a letter. I was only surprised when Mr. Grace de- 
scribed the “ object of above’’. His chief concern at 
the burden of too much literature was not that our boys 
and girls would find their learning useless in a world of 
commerce and industry, or that they would be unable 
to talk intelligently in French on everyday topics, but 
that they have difficulty in following a month's course 
at a French university ! 

Sir Roger Manwood’s School, 

Sandwich. 


H. T. LAWRENCE. 


Sır, —The Rev. H. J. Chaytor must forgive me if I 
venture to suggest that his letter in the December issue 
is both misleading and unfortunate in its implications. 
The point of my spirited defence of Mr. Grace’s scheme 
is that the examiners, particularly in Higher Certificate 
work, are at variance with the teacher’s sole aim—to 
teach French. With a syllabus similar in scope to that 
outlined by Mr. Grace, the teaching of French in 
schools can go on from strength to strength. 

For I have yet to be persuaded that the non-linguistic 
pupil really exists—at any rate within the scope of the 
School Certificate examination. If he does, then the 
ordinary secondary school course is generally too difficult 
for him and he ought not to be there. Whenever a 
practical teacher talks about his non-linguistic pupils I 
have come to fear the worst, and I avoid him, as a 
colleague, like the plague. Not that Modern Language 
teachers are not both highly competent and conscien- 
tious ; they merely lack a programme ; they are drifting ; 
so much so that when things are dull, amusement is 


.always to be had by attacking what has become for 


them their pet bogy—the Direct Method. 

But again, as a practical teacher, I will not have 
French banished from the curriculum simply because 
some other modern language is easier (or apparently so). 
The twentieth century has given us the “ talkie’’, the 
wireless, and the vacuum cleaner ; ease and comfort are 
its watchwords. All very well, but the present generation 

(Continued on page 22) 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


A NEW GEOMETRY 


by C. V. DURELL, M.A. STAGE A, Is. 6d. ; 
STAGE B, 4s. 6d. Together, 5s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Durell’s new books once again put the 
author well into the lead in the field of geo- 
metrical teaching. . . . The books are a great 
advance . . . and are extraordinarily well 
planned and graded. . . . Admirably set out 
. .. the exercises, which are numerous, are 
very carefully selected and graded... 
Excellent textbooks for all School Certificate 
candidates.” MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. 


LE CHEMIN DU FRANCAIS 


by F. A. HEDGCOCK, M.A., D. ès L. PART I, 
2s. ; PART li, 2s. 9d. ; Part lil in preparation. 


“ These books have great merits: the course 
is thorough, comprehensive. Its outstanding 
qualities are twofold: the methodical building 
up of sound grammatical knowledge, the 
introduction to French life, history, literature.” 

TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


EVERYDAY BIOLOGY 


by G. PUGH SMITH, Ph.D.,. B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


“ A welcome book . . . intended for children 
of 12-15 years of age. .. . It is graded in 
difficulty, well illustrated, and contains many 
valuable practical hints and instructions for 
pupil and teacher. It relates the teaching of 
biology to everyday life in an excellent and 
courageous manner.’’—SCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


Introduction to 


ECONOMICS 


R. C.LYNESS, B.A. & E.R.EMMET,B.A. 4s. 6d. 
“The merits of this book are outstanding. 


The statistical material provided, particularly — 


in the section on population, is relevant and 
illuminating, and the instruction as to how to 


ENGLISH FOR SCHOOLS 


F. |. VENABLES, B.A. & D. C. WHIMSTER, 
M.A. BOOK I, 2s. 9d. ; BOOK Il immediately. 


A fresh and carefully planned course in 
Comprehension and Expression, the aim of 
which is to co-ordinate pupils’ work in English 
from the age of 11 up to the School Certificate 
year. “‘ Extracts, evidently chosen with care, 
each followed by exercises well designed to 
bring out the meaning and to provoke thought. 
. . . A valuable addition to books which get 
to the heart of the matter.” —THE A.M.A. 


A WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


by A. R. B. SIMPSON, M.A., B.Sc. 


A clear and concise Geography of the World, 
simple enough for School Certificate candi- 
dates, yet detailed enough for subsidiary 
Higher Certificate requirements. Now avail- 
able are The British Isles, 2s. 3d.; Americas, 
Africa and Australasia, 4s. 6d:; and Asia, 
2s.9d. Each continent is also issued separately. 


MODERN EUROPE, 1789-1939 
by A. E. ECCLESTONE, M.A. 3s. 


A concise, yet fresh and attractively written 
book which should be found of great value in 
School Certificate forms. The author has had 
considerable experience in the teaching and 
examining of School Certificate candidates, 
and his aim has been brevity and simplicity 
of treatment rather than comprehensiveness. 


Civics 
by K. B. SMELLIE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


The “ how ” and “ why ” of self-government. 
This book should be particularly valuable for 
sixth forms. ‘A serious and lucid book... 
The volume not only gives practical informa- 
tion but furnishes guidance for the citizen as 


handle it is of the highest educational value.” 


to his duties in a changing world.” —THE A.M.A. 
TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


THE ALPHA CLASSICS 
General Editor : R. C. CARRINGTON, M.A., D.Phil., Head Master of St. Olave’s School 


An attractive new series of texts, carefully designed to meet modern ideas of classical teaching, 
which has received wide praise. “ A refreshing variety of approach... there is much to praise 
in these volumes which should be sure of a welcome from teachers.”—CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
Latest additions : 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR, Book V. 25. 


HORACE ON HIMSELF (Selections). 2s. 
HORACE: ODES, Book I. 2s. 2s. 


VERGIL’S AENEID, Book I. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. . PORTUGAL STREET :: LONDON, W.C.2 
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of schoolboy is far too prone to take the easy way out ; 
he lacks energy, initiative, drive. The school is sadly 
failing in an important duty it owes the community at 
large if it fosters this spirit and lays undue stress on the 
value of paper qualifications, easily gained. That is why 
I must rebuke the Rev. H. J. Chaytor for the following 
sentence: ‘‘ The result (of teaching German or Spanish 
as the first language) has been not only a gratifying 
increase in School Certificate successes, but also, what is 
far more important, a stimulus to interest in the subject, 
as progress 1s more rapid and the pupil feels that he is 
really getting somewhere’’. (The italics are mine.) 
Teach German or Spanish if you will, but not for these 


reasons. n 
VERNON MALLINSON. 


Loughborough Grammar School. 


BROADCAST FRENCH 


Sır—Many modern language teachers and scholars 
listen in to the broadcast in French at ten o’clock every 
night. An old friend of mine, who is one of the best 
bilingual scholars I know, sends me the following 
remarks. The speaker is a thorough French scholar, 
but occasionally makes slips in his translations into 
French. For instance, ‘‘ Les ressources américaines 
vont suppléer a l'effort industriel des alliés’’ was no 
doubt a translation of “ will supplement ’ but suppléer 
means “ to take the place of ’’. Again “ Sur les quais 
de New York des cageots contenant des machines ’’. 
The English was probably crates but cageot is used only 
for fowls, eggs, mushrooms, &c. The best word for 
crate is caisse å claire-voie, but here caisse alone would be 
the best rendering. The translation of desperate by 
desespéré is often incorrect and is better affolé or furieux, 
according to the meaning of the sentence. Les nerfs 
brisés was probably a translation of A nervous breakdown 
which would be better un effondrement nerveux. And 
farmer is better rendered by cultivateur or agriculteur 
than by fermier. 

The speakers in Paris are not impeccable, for they 
talk of La Bate de Biscaye instead of Le Golfe de 
Gascogne. But the wonder is that the work is as well 
done as it is, as often it has to be done in a great hurry. 


49 Nevern Square, DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


London, S.W. 5. 


SCHOOL FEEDING IN WAR-TIME 


S1r,—That school feeding for the minority of children 
who are necessitous is to go on during wartime must be 
a source of gratification to most of us. We are wise to 
do all we can to produce a fit race, physically and men- 
tally, and to help those who cannot help themselves. 

In depressed areas, however, finance is still the 
stumbling block. So much so that a proper menu 
cannot be given because the makeshift feeding centres 
lack modern cooking amenities. Stodgy soups and stews 
are the sole stand-by after all these years of experience. 
More regrettable, some authorities cannot afford to 
give free milk plus free meals, or vice versa. Their rates 
are already too high. The Government, therefore, 
should guarantee children both milk and meals not tf 
they need them but before they need them. This would 
be a sound investment for the British Empire. 


Rhymney, Mon. Eppie WILLIAMs, B.Sc., F.R.GS., 
Chairman, South Wales Children’s Nutrition Council. 
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Dr. ROBERT F. YOUNG, who is due this month to retire 
from the Board of Education, has carried forward the 
tradition of scholarship and learning in the Board. 
Young of Trinity took a First in Greats and found time 
to read systematically Modern History as well as Ancient. 
At Jena and Berlin he studied Education. On his return 
he was at once appointed to a Lectureship in Modem 
History and Political Science at Leeds. 

In 1907 he became H.M.I. During the war he was 
seconded to the R.N. Reserve with rank of Lieutenant 
and at the end was appointed Secretary to a Diplomatic 
Mission at Prague. Through his uncle, Lord Bryce, he 
knew Mazaryk and became intimate with him and Benes, 
both of whom were godfathers to his children. He 
took his Degree as Doctor of Philosophy at Mazaryk 
University of Brno. Not many Englishmen would be 
able to maintain a thesis in a Latin discussion before a 
senatus academicus and at the end address a university 
assembly in Czech. His two books on Comenius in 
England, and Comenius and the Indians in New England, 
established the claim of that Paedogogus mundi as a far- 
sighted founder of “ Pansophy ” and internationalism. 

In 1920 Dr. Young was appointed Secretary of the 
Consultative Committee. As such he was responsible for 
seven epoch-making Reports: Differentiation of Cur- 
riculum for boys and girls, 1923 ; Psychological Tests, 
1924; Education of the Adolescent (the “ Hadow 
Report ”), 1926; Books in Elementary Schools, 1928 ; 
the Primary School, 1931 ; Nursery Schools, 1933 ; and 
last of all the “ Spens Report,” 1938. 

The very titles indicate the wide scope of the educa- 
tional reconstruction covered by these reports. They 
do, in fact, represent the largest planning of educational 
architecture to which England has put its hand since 
1870. To each of these Reports Dr. Young contributed 
a Historical Introduction. These are of such value that 
it may be said that these introductions, together with 
some special appendices by such specialists as Cyril Burt, 
will last longer than the Reports themselves. They are, 
we trust, the earnest of a History of Education in 
Europe. No smaller field will be large enough for 
Dr. Young. Sir Will Spens writes : 

‘Seldom has a chairman of a committee had more 
reason to be grateful to the secretary. Young not 
merely supplied full particulars of the evidence already 
given, but explained its significance—what must receive 
special consideration from its nature or source, what 
could be regarded as biassed, and where evidence had 
been inconclusive and ought to be supplemented. 

‘* As the work went on, both the Committee and myself 
owed Young a steadily growing debt. His encyclopaedic 
knowledge of educational history and of educational 
systems not only provided the necessary background for 
our Report, but throughout our discussions did much 
to keep these anchored to fact. In the actual preparation 
of the Report, he did far more than could reasonably be 
expected of a secretary, not merely drafting and co- 
ordinating but making, as we gratefully acknowledged, 
important contributions of his own, the historical matter 
being almost wholly his work. | 

“ Fortunate as I thus was in our official relations, I 
value even more the fact that these brought me the 
friendship of one whose outlook on life I largely share, 
and whose loyalty, modesty, and enthusiasm are 
remarkable.” J. L. PATON. 
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|. OXFORD BOOKS 


@ A New English Reference Book 


THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
| ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Pp. 576. 6s. net. 


This has been based upon Sir Paul Harvey’s Oxford Companion to English Literature which has 
established itself as a standard work. For the Concise Dictionary all those entries which deal with 
the central matter of English Literature have been retained, though often in a shortened form. 
All authors of any importance, their works, characters from books and plays, with mythological 
and historical entries which relate directly to English literature, are included. 


& Another History Note-Book 
BRITISH HISTORY, 1783-1930 


By R. A. F. MEARS. Pp. 32. ís. 


This is the second book to appear: the first dealt with 1603-1815. The emphasis is on the 
geographical aspects of history, and the note-books contain numerous simply drawn maps with 
notes and exercises on them for the pupil. 

‘The tasks set are of varied and interesting character, and they give the pupil the feeling that 
he is doing something definite, and acquiring worth-while knowledge.’—The Scottish Educational 
Journal. 


@ A Junior French Reader 
HANK LE TRAPPEUR 


By LUDOVIC BOUTINON. Edited by G. C. SCOTT and R. W. HARTLAND. 
Pp. 64. Paper covers, rod. ; limp cloth, 1s. 2d. 

This is the first book in a junior section of the Oxford Rapid Reading French Texts designed 
for reading early in the French course. The text has been adapted so as to bring the basic vocabulary 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


We regret to announce the following deaths : 


PROFESSOR W. TROTTER, Professor of Surgery, at 
University College Hospital Medical School since 1935. 

PROFESSOR E. A. GARDNER, a former Vice-Chancellor 
and Emeritus Professor of Classical Archaeology in the 
University of London. 

Mr. W. Cowper, formerly Headmaster of Wolmers 
School and the Jamaica College. Mr. Cowper was a 
scholar of King’s School, Canterbury, and Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 

Dr. R. A. Sampson, F.R.S., Astronomer-Royal for 
Scotland from I910 to 1937, and Emeritus Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Edinburgh. 

Dr. E. JENKS, Emeritus Professor of English Law, 
and late Dean of the Faculty of Laws, in the University 
of London. 

Mr. G. E. MANWARING, Assistant Librarian of the 
London Library. 

SIR ALFRED Hopkinson, K.C., formerly Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Manchester University and M.P. for the 
Combined English Universities. 

ALDERMAN W. R. ELGAR, member of the Kent 
Education Committee and Chairman of the Agricultural 
Education Sub-Committee for the past eleven years. 

Miss M. E. MarspEN, formerly Head of the Domestic 
Science Training College of Battersea Polytechnic. 

PROFESSOR E. S. BATEs, literary editor of the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. 

Dr. W. P. TRENT, Professor Emeritus of English 
Literature in the University of Columbia. 

Mr. J. R. HAMBRIDGE, education officer under the 
Beckenham Education Authority. 

SIR ERNEST Scott, the historian, Emeritus Professor 
in the University of Melbourne. 

PROFESSOR J. A. SMITH, Waynflete Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, at Oxford from 1910 to 1936. 

Mr. E. S. Craic, Registrar of the University of 
Oxford. from 1924 to 1930. 


The following appointments are announced : 


Mr. W. B. STANFORD to be Regius Professor of Greek 
at Trinity College, Dublin. 

PROFESSOR R. S. Hutton, Professor of Metallurgy at 
Cambridge, to be Chairman of the Council of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute. 

Mr. A. P. Boissier to be Headmaster of Harrow 
School, in succession to Mr. Paul Vellacott, who has been 
appointed Master of Peterhouse. 

Mr. H. W. F. FRANKLIN to be Headmaster of Epsom 
College in succession to the Rev. A. C. Powell, who has 
just retired. 

Rev. E. C. BUTLER to be Headmaster of Downside 
School, in place of the Rev. C. A. Rutherford, who has 
retired. 

ALDERMAN Mary L. KINGSMILL JONES to be Chairman 
of the Manchester Education Committee and COUNCILLOR 
C. F. HowartTu to be Deputy Chairman. 

Mrs. W. H. WATSON to be Chairman of the Burnley 
Education Committee in succession to Alderman G. 
Parkinson, who has resigned. 

Mr. G. ARCHER, Mr. J. M. BIGGAR, Dr. J. B. CLARK, 
Dr. P. COMRIE, Mr. J. GARRICK, MR. J. B. LONGMuIR, 
Mr. P. McGHEE, Miss A. C. Macrarty, Miss E. 
MITCHELL, Mr. W. MUTER, PRINCIPAL J. C. SMAIL and 
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Mr. G. WILSON to be members for a period of five years 
of the reconstituted Scottish Education Advisory 
Council. 


Dr. W. M. KirBy, Senior French Master at Northgate 
School for Boys, Ipswich, from 1909 to 1939, has been 
awarded the decoration of Officier de Instruction 
Publiaue by the French Ministry of Nationat Education. 


Mr. J. D. CARMICHAEL has retired after thirty years’ 
service as Headmaster of Dunbarney School. 

Mr. J. THAW has retired after forty-one years’ service 
as Art Master in Falkirk High School. 

Mr. G. R. H. Dansy, Secretary for Education for 
Doncaster, has resigned owing to ill health. He has, 
however, consented to act in an advisory capacity to the 
authority. 

MR. -J. C. Davies, Director of Education, and Mr. E. 
JENKINS, Inspector of Schools, under the Denbighshire 
Education Authority, have retired, after having given 
between them seventy-four years’ service to the county. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


The winner of the November Competition is “ Damon”, 
proxime accessit, “ Salonique ” 
We classify the thirty versions received as follows : 


Class I.—-(a) Damon. 
(b) Salonique, Abeille (1), Wehmut, Buben- 
berg, Abeille (2), Memus, J. E. M., Ex Or. 
Class II.—(a) Fortune le veut, Fidelis, Urbanus, 
Françoise, Sigma, Hibernia, Raphael. 
(b) Calvus, Auburn, Lee Anderson, J. S. G., 
Ferdinand, Ann Simons. 
Class III. —Hiker, J. P. E., Nautilus, Delobelle, Numéro, 
Onyx, Prometheus, Avenir. 


CHANSON DE FORTUNIO, BY ALFRED DE MUSSET 
Si vous croyez que je vais dire 
Qui j'ose aimer, 
Je ne saurais, pour un empire, 
Vous la nommer. 


Nous allons chanter à la ronde, 
Si vous voulez, 

Que je l'adore et qu’elle est blonde 
Comme les blés. 


Je fais ce que sa fantaisie 
Veut m'ordonner, 

Et je puis, s'il lui faut ma vie, 
La lui donner. 


Du mal qu’une amour ignorée 
Nous fait souffrir, 

J'en porte l'âme déchirée 
Jusqu’a mourir. 


Mais j'aime trop pour que je die 
Qui j’ose aimer, 

Et je veux mourir pour ma mie 
Sans la nommer. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ DAMON ” 


Love—and you’d know for whom 
I dare to feel it ? 

Nay, not for kingdom-come 
Would I reveal it. 


Yellow as corn her hair 
—Sing we in roundelay : 

I love and she is fair. 
Please you, no more I'll say. 
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All that her whimsies will 
I do with fervour, 

My life-blood fain to spill 
If that would serve her. 


Knowing that malady 
Of love unspoken, 

Sick unto death am I, 
My torn heart broken. 


Her name for whom I sigh ? 
Nay, I conceal it. 

Daring to love, to die, 
Pll not reveal it. 


Fortunio’s song, set like a jewel in Musset’s tragical 
comedy Le Chandelier, was proposé for translation in 
The Journal of Education for January, 1880, inaugurating 
our long series of competitions which has now continued 
for sixty years. 

The translations which we have placed in Class I (b) 
were workmanlike. It is no discredit to our talented 
competitors—either of the present generation or of 
1880—that they generally failed to reproduce the easy 
grace of a song by one of the greatest of French poets. 
All the more credit, therefore, to ‘‘ Damon ’’, for a lyric 
which, while reasonably faithful to the sense and form 
of the original, really seems to catch its spirit as well. 
His kingdom-come is a slight sacrifice to the demands of 
rhyme, but we forbear to carp. 

“ Salonique ” submitted a version, rather in the 
manner of Lovelace or Suckling, of which the first and 
last stanzas were the best : 

Never believe I'll tell my love , 
I should think shame, 

Though thus an empire I might have, 
To breathe her name. 


Whom I dare love, too much I love 
So to defame ; 

My faith by death I'd rather prove 
Than breathe her name. 


Of the two versions by ‘‘ Abeille ’’ we preferred the first, 
as reading more naturally, though both were good, as 
was “ Wehmut’s.”’ ‘‘ Bubenberg’’ found the last verse 
troublesome, and her solution of its first line : 
I'll guard my love from any quest 

would not, we think, have been understood by any one 
who did not know the French poem. “ Memus ” gave us 
one of her familiar contributions in the language of 
Burns, which, however, did not seem to us altogether 
suited to the task—the translator admitted as much by 
sub-titling her entry “a popular version of a courtly 
lyric’’. “J. E. M’s”’ impeccable verses were scarcely 
sprightly enough in metre or diction, while “ Ex Or ”, 
ever painstaking and self-critical, would probably admit 
to a certain stiltedness. Both, however, like “ Buben- 
berg ’’, are commended for their success in imitating the 
repetitions in the first and last verses. 

Actual mistakes were few, but one was shared by 
nearly all the competitors in Class II (a) with the 1880 
prize-winner. This was the translation of jusqu’à mourir 
by until I die, as though it had been jusqu’à ma mort. 
If the sentence had been written in prose instead of 
being split up, it would have perhaps been more obvious 
that jusqu’à mourir goes closely with déchirée, as demon- 
strated by “ Damon ”, or by “ Abeille ’’— 

So torn with anguish is my heart 
That I could dte. 
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or by “ Wehmut ’— 


Such mortal wound my heart hath rent 


or in good Doric by “* Memus '’— 
I’m like tae dee wi’ a’ its smert 
That rends my soul. 


If it had not been for this, “ Fortune le veut” 
“ Fidelis ’’, and “ Urbanus ” would have qualified for 
the higher class; we particularly liked the gay and 
singable verses by “ Fortune le veut ”. At the other 
end of this class, ‘‘ Raphael’’ well understood the 
French but his verses ran lamely. 

“ Calvus ’’ would not have been nearly so low but for 
his fourth stanza, which, besides the mistake over 
jusqu’à mourir, contained something like a “‘ howler ” in 
the translation of amour tgnorée by rejected love. 
“J.S. G.’’, “ Nautilus ’’, and “ Delobelle ” fell into the 
same error, and we were more than suspicious of several 
others who wrote of unrequited love. However, they err 
in good company; recently we came across ignored, 


obviously translating ignorait, three times in one chapter 


of no less a book than Foch’s Principles of War, trans- 
lated by no less a person than Mr. Hilaire Belloc. Need- 
less to say, the meaning of the three sentences in question 
was completely obscured. 

We hope that “ Prometheus” and “ Avenir ” will 
appear again in our lists, although competing this time 
for the “ wooden spoon ”. The former gave us the rough 
structure of a translation, complete with scaffolding, 
rather than a finished version, while “ Avenir ”, a very 
young competitor who evidently has a sound knowledge 
of the language, made no attempt at rhyme and not 
much at metre. 


a” 


Harking back to the last French prose competition, 
“ Wehmut ” asks why we let the winner (‘‘ Mal Eclos ’’) 
off scot free for translating fade by mawkish. “ Wehmut ”’ 
is very right in saying that no translator should add a 
criticism of his own which is not implied in the original, 
but he continues: “ fade is a mere matter of age and the 
result of time; mawkish has behind it a trace of that 
intolerance which some kinds of candles sometimes 
arouse in some people. Or am I wrong ? ” Well—not 
entirely right, because fade is not a mere matter of age. 
We should not ourselves have chosen mawkish to trans- 
late it in this instance, but if you look up mawkish or 
insipid in your English-French Dictionary, “ Wehmut ”’, 
we think you will find that fade is one of the translations 
given. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following passage from Un Uomo Finito, 
by Giovanni Papini : 

Il babbo era quasi sempre soprappensiero—io ruminavo 
fra me precoci disappunti o ingenui abbozzi d'idee. Ma 
guardavo. Di sopra ai muri in cui la strada cra incassata si 
spenzolavano i rami convulsionari de’ bigi olivi o shlavano 
i rosai nani, poveri, non curati, i rosai colle rose fradicie e 
sbiancate che cascavano foglia a foglia giù nella zanella a 
marcire. Quante miglia rasente a quci muri! Muri che 
vedo ancora; muri bassi, quasi muriccioli che invitavano 
la gente a sedere ; muri umidi, toppati di licheni bigi e di 
fungaie verdi, colle scolature nere e luccicanti delle feritoie ; 
muri altissimi, con alberi grossi, neri e fronzuti in alto, 
quasi a sostenere giardini pensili; muri nuovi, appena 
fuori di porta, incalcinati da poco e decorati di rustici 
graffiti da manovale. Ogni tanto un cancello di villa 
—cancelli chiusi e scuri, contro i quali saltava e rintronava 
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di dentro, il cane abbaiante ; cancelli spalancati, con un 
cipresso per parte, come per guardia, e un viale che andava 
in su, in pendìo fra siepi di mortella e di alloro. Ogni tanto 
i muri si aprivano e succedevano le siepi vive, alte, prunose, 
bianche di brina e di neve in inverno, bianche di fiori in 
primavera, nere di more alla fin dell'estate. E più lontano 
ancora sparivano muri e siepi— la strada solinga e massic- 
ciata (come i viottoli conventuali in montagna) saliva tra i 
cipressi o gli abeti e avevo là sotto le valli solcate e i prati 
bagnati e i fondi di nebbia e l'illusione dell'infinito. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 40, must reach 
the office by the first post on Feb. 1, 1940, addressed 
‘“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 40 Walton 
Crescent, Oxford. 


EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


THE ESSENTIAL PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By D. E. LAWSON, Southern Illinois State Normal University 


N O attempt will be made here to compare education 

in the United States with that in England. It is 
presupposed that the reader is better prepared than is 
the writer to point out the chief attributes of education 
in his own country. 

The statements made here grow from two main 
sources: (a) the experience of the writer during eight 
years in educational work in elementary grades, high 
school, and college, together with a careful study of 
several hundred documents issued over a period of 
somewhat more than a hundred years by American 
school systems in large cities; and (b) the conclusions 
and statements made by several national commissions, 
committees and other educational bodies during recent 
years in the United States. 

At present, the first premise of American public jinan 
ts that it must be democratic. All of the forty-eight 
states of the Union provide that the state school system 
shall be maintained at public expense for all children 
in the elementary grades and high school. The child 
normally enters the first grade at the age of 6 years and 
completes the last year of high school (his twelfth year) 
at about the age of 17. Occasionally a small fee is 
charged for books and laboratory equipment, but there 
is no tuition charge. The poor and rich and the children 
of all races and religions are alike welcome in the public 
schools. No religion is taught. While some who can 
afford it attend exclusive private institutions, the 
majority of even the financially independent group 
attend the free public institutions. 

The 1920 census in the United States showed that 
94 per cent of the population were literate, although the 
term, 1f more accurately used, would apply to a smaller 
percentage. In 1935-6, the total enrolment of all 
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public elementary schools was 20,400,000 and the 
enrolment in public high schools was nearly 6,000,000. 
Practically all children of elementary school age are in 
attendance ; and about 65 per cent of all pupils of high 
school age are in attendance or have completed the 
high school education. About 81 per cent of all pupils 
of public school age are in the public schools at the 
present time. 

A further evidence of the democratic principle lies in 
the fact that each state allows each separate school 
district to administer its own educational programme to 
a large extent. The degree of state control varies. But 
in only two states may it be claimed that the respon- 
sibility for state administration centres in the state 
office. School districts, of which there are usually 
several hundred in a state, have wide freedom in deter- 
mining their administrative policies, programmes of 
curriculum evaluation, and general procedures. The 
state usually prescribes the qualifications of teachers, 
requires a minimum tax to be levied unless a lower tax 
will provide the essential programme, and sometimes 
prescribes the minimum course of study in some detail. 
Usually the large cities are almost completely free to 
administer their educational programmes as they wish, 
the state merely providing that certain minimum 
requirements be met. 

In the matter of supervision, the state acts almost 
exclusively in an advisory capacity so far as concerns 
the actual operation of the school systems. Each 
district elects its own board of education. The board 
elects its own superintendent, who is the chief executive 
officer for the board and who is in actuality the pro- 
fessional manager of the schools. He nominates to the 
board all teachers and other employees to be chosen, 
proposes plans for building construction, and generally 
assumes full responsibility for operating the system. 

It is to be noted that, in most states, the public takes 
great interest in local school elections. Board members 
are chosen usually without regard to political affiliations 
(in contrast with practically all other elections in the 
United States); and the best recognized theories of 
school administration hold that the public interest is 
best served in those states which attach no property- 
ownership qualifications to the right to vote on bonding 
issues for building costs. The United States are com- 
mitted to the principle of universal, free education for 
all of the children ; and this principle usually is con- 
strued to mean that every citizen may have an equal 
voice in determining any matter of public policy affecting 
the educational system. 

The public school system in the United States is 
commonly considered as embracing grades one to twelve, 
inclusive, though free kindergarten and even nursery 
schools are being added during recent times. The 
colleges, while open to every one, charge a tuition fee, 
face the open competition of many private institutions, 
and are not classed as part of the free public schools. 

It should be briefly noted here that the relationship of 

1The Advisory Committee on Education. The Federal 
Government and Education, p. 2. A Summary of Findings and 


Proposals of the Advisory Committee on Education. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1938. 
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the Federal Government to education is chiefly that of a 
research and advisory agency,. but that in late years the 
amount of Federal aid to education has been increasing. 
For many years assistance has been given to the states 
by the Federal Government. Modern philosophy to-day 
accepts the view that the Federal aid should be granted 
without stipulation as to its exact use; that the states 
should be entirely free to determine their own curriculum, 
organization and policies; and that educational oppor- 
tunity for all the children among all of the states can 
best be promoted by the Federal Government through 
equalization funds rather than through supervisory 
activities.? | 

The same theory is held with regard to state-provided 
aid: that is, in most cases, aid should be given without 
impairing the democratic initiative of the local areas, 
the first aim being to enable each district to provide an 
essential minimum or optimum programme of education. 
This theory seems to be very generally accepted.’ 

The second major point of philosophy ts that the schools 
must adapt themselves to the individual needs of all 
children, including the gifted, the handicapped and those 
with special interests. This philosophy has characterized 
American educational thought during the past few 
decades. With the development of techniques of 
scientific measurement and research, and with the 
growing emphasis upon individual and social welfare, it 
has become an accepted part of the philosophy of 
educational leaders. At present, only a small part of 
the total group in need of special attention are actually 
receiving adequate education for their needs; but the 
number is growing. In 1931 there were 101,381 pupils 
enrolled in special state schools for the blind, deaf, 
feeble-minded and subnormal’ ; and large cities to-day 
are providing a wide variety of special classes and special 
schools. Within a single city, it 1s not uncommon to 
find special provision made separately for such groups 
as the blind, the deaf, the crippled, the mentally 
deficient, the mentally gifted, the epileptic, those with 
speech defects, the tubercular and the delinquent, as 
well as for those who require vocational training, 
industrial education, business practice, pre-professional 
education, experience in the arts or trades, or work 
in the highly technical lines of practical mechanics, 
aeronautics, radio engineering, architecture and similar 
fields. 

It must, of course, be remembered that such diversi- 
fication of opportunity is characteristic of only the 

2 See these documents: The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion. The Federal Government and Education. 31 pp. A 
Summary of Findings and Proposals of the Advisory Committee 
on Education. Washington, D.C., 1938. National Advisory 
Committee on Education. Federal Relations in Education, 


Part I, pp. 29-30. Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1933. 

3 See FLETCHER HARPER SwiFt. Federal and State Policies in 
Public School Finance in the United States, pp. 1-70. Boston, 
Mass.: Ginn & Co., 1931. Also see ELwoop P. CUBBERLEY. 
State School Administration, pp. 1-100. Boston, Mass.: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. 

4 National Education Association, Department of Superin- 
tendence. Critical Problems in School Administration, pp. 32 ff. 
Twelfth Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: The National Education 
Association, 1934. 


5 Ibid., pp. 32-34. 
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larger and better systems. In these schools, it is not 
uncommon for the number of elective courses far to 
outnumber those courses that the individual is required 
to take. Exploratory courses, designed to acquaint the 
pupil with a variety of experiences prior to the time 
when he will have to choose a life vocation, are offered 
in the better systems. 

It is only fair to contrast these better Scheele with 
those of lesser advantage. Thousands of small schools, 
most of them in the rural areas, are still offering the 
meagre, undifferentiated curricula prescribed as state 
minima. But the essential purpose of this paper, is to 
express as accurately as possible the philosophy which 
guides the present movement in American education, 
rather than to expose the contrasts in educational 
offerings in the United States. 

The third fundamental point in the philosophy of 
education in the United States ts that the curriculum 
should experience continual growth in keeping with social 
and cultural change. The curriculum is not static. 
The day has passed when schools could publish a written 
course of study, accepting it as the final expression of 
their aims. Many of the larger systems no longer publish 
courses of study, but constantly carry on research and 
continually revise their curricula. Since society, in its 
cultural, economic and industrial phases, is in constant 
flux, it is recognized as impossible that a fixed curriculum 
can define the goals. The curriculum also must con- 
tinually grow. Bureaux of curricular research have been 
established in the chief city school systems, in which 
surveys, covering the entire work of the schools, are 
sometimes made at the expense of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

The fourth major point in the philosophy of the schools 
appears to be that education must prepare for living in a 
democracy. This means that the child, to grow into an 
adult citizen capable of living fully and richly and of 
contributing to the total of social happiness and cultural 
progress, must be taught to make free use of intelligent 
judgment and reasoned discretion. He must be free to 
think for himself, to speak, to create. As individual 
happiness is fostered in a democracy, so will the ultimate 
good of society be served; for society—the state or 
nation—is composed of individuals. This means that 
the child should be taught to seek the truth, to weigh all 
things in terms of relative value, and to think intelligently 
for himself rather than to follow blindly the ideas and 
concepts of those who write his text-books or make 
his laws. It is the philosophy of a bold and democratic 
spirit, and it is predicated upon the theory that demo- 
cracy, as the American way of life, must be self-sustaining 
by virtue of the ability of an educated citizenry to see its 
merits and cherish its advantages. It contrasts sharply 
with the doctrines and dogmas of authoritarian dic- 
tatorships: It rests upon the hypothesis that true 
knowledge is the foundation for true growth. In recent 
years, this spirit of free inquiry has led noted educational 
leaders. to challenge the older spirit which formerly 
prompted our schools to accept unquestioningly the 
rightness of historical propaganda and untruths. It is 
making for a recognition that no country, even one’s 
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own, has always been right in all of its dealings ; and it 
is fostering a growth of international friendship with all 
peoples who ultimately must contribute to the world 
culture of to-morrow.. It attempts to show the benefits 
of democracy by reasoned proof and comparative 
evidence, and yet to invite the individual to think freely 
for himself without fear. 

Not all teachers in America follow this new philosophy ; 
but it represents the new vision of educational leaders. 
In places it meets sharp opposition ; and, in view of the 
degree of actual ignorance, prejudice, and injustice which 
still threatens the growth of understanding among 
varying races, creeds and interests, it looks forward to 
a long and difficult struggle. 

It is here that education clearly recognizes the need for 
a broad perspective. If society is to grow, it must look 
ahead. The classics of ancient learning are being 
somewhat displaced by a study of the needs in present 
living ; and some educational philosophers (known as 
the Progressive school) advocate a “‘ frame of reference "’ 
which clearly states that education must recognize the 
present changes in governmental polity as heralding an 
era of collectivist society rather than one of economic 
individualism. * 

The majority of educational philosophers refuse to gu 
all the way with the “ Progressivists ’’ in these matters, 
feeling that the element of indoctrination here suggested 
is in violation of the principle of free inquiry and free 
growth in a democracy’s scheme of education. Thev 
do agree, however, that a good society must be educated 
to look into the future and to build goals for improved 
living. These goals must embody the ultimate attain- 
ments possible in both individual and social growth : 
yet the goals for to-morrow cannot be defined and 
delimited by the educational philosophers of to-day. 

There are minor points in philosophy, some of which 
are growing into basic concepts. It is, for example. 
becoming well recognized that public education should 
provide for all ages, including even adults. Health 
education also and the development of leisure interests 
are receiving greatly increased emphasis.’ But the chief 
characteristics of American education to-day are those 
which have been briefly reviewed. That is, education 
in the United States must be democratically free to all 
the people without discrimination of any kind. It 
must be adapted to each child’s needs, fitting him for 
a life in which he can make his own best possible 
contribution as an individual to the ultimate welfare 
of society. It must define no status quo in its objectives 
but must remain flexible and capable of continual 
growth. And it must prepare the child tò live in a 
democracy which hopes to perpetuate freedom of 
thought and action. The child's “ whole personality " 
must be developed and enriched if society itself is to 
attain its best potential cultural development. 


€ See American Historical Association, Commission on the 
Social Studies, Conclusions and Recommendations of the Com- 
mission, Part AVI. 168 pp. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1934. 

7 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
Special Education : the Handicapped and the Gifted, pp. 3-16. 
New York: Century Co., 1931. 
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“ DEVIATE ” CHILDREN 
„By E. O. VAUGHAN, South African Teachers’ Association 


"T the present time much attention is being given to the 
better training of “deviate ” children, ł.e. children 
who, suffering under inferior mental endowment, are mis- 
fits in “ ordinary ” primary school classes, making little 
progress themselves, and proving a hindrance to the 
advancement of others. 

Some schools began by “ segregating ” these children 
into classes named “ special ” or “ retarded ” or “ oppor- 
tunity ’’. But the name now generally adopted is that of 
** deviate ” classes. 

Three years ago the Education Department of the Cape 
Province appointed a psychiatrist officer, whose business 
it was, and is, to organize these ‘‘ deviate ” classes. The 
scholars are chosen on the basis of a low I.Q., the numbers 
in the classes are limited from fifteen to twenty pupils, 
the equipment is provided more liberally than for ‘“‘ ordinary ”’ 
classes, and the teachers receive additional salary. Earlier, 
the teachers for this work were selected on the grounds of 
their general teaching ability plus temperamental suitability, 
but now special training is offered by the universities. At 
the University of Stellenbosch, particularly, some sixty 
teachers are undergoing special “ deviate ’’ training. These 
teachers have taken leave (without pay) from their posts, 
but on the successful completion of a nine months’ course, 
they are placed in a higher grading category for salary 
purposes. 

Much diplomacy has to be exercised in drafting children 
to the “ deviate ” classes. If parents consider that their 
precious off-springs are being officially declared “ duds ”’ 
there is trouble. The teachers are at pains therefore to 
convince agitated fathers and mothers (generally mothers) 
that the transfer to such a class is in the true interests of 
their children. And it is the first business of the teacher of 
a ‘‘ deviate ’’ class to restore and to develop the self-respect 
of the scholars. By wise discipline, by a modification of 
the school curriculum, with emphasis where necessary upon 
various helpful forms of handwork, by participation in the 
general school activities, it is sought to remove any form of 
inferiority complex. Some of the happiest class-rooms in 
our schools are those occupied by the “ deviate ’’ classes. 

When persuasion fails, the Education Department is 
empowered, by recent legislation, to compel attendance at 
a special school or a special class, and these are defined as 
*“ a school (class) established for the care, education and 
training of children, who, owing to physical, mental or 
behaviour disabilities, are unable to benefit sufficiently from 
instruction and training in ordinary schools, or whose 
attendance at such schools may prove harmful to themselves 
or to others.” 

Special schools, as distinct from special classes in a 
school, have not yet been brought into being for children 
suffering under mental disabilities. 

Of course, the teaching cost per “deviate ’’ pupil is 
relatively high, but it is advocated that everything possible 
must be done to raise the (intellectually) submerged tenth. 

There are those who would begin at the other end and 
make special provision for the intellectually gifted. But 
maybe these are better able to look after themselves. 


AUSTRALIA 


For some years Australian educationists have advocated 
the raising of the school-leaving age from 


Raising the | 14 years to at least 15 years. The first 
Age. £ positive steps in that direction have now 


been ‘taken by two of the States, namely 
Queensland and South Australia. The Governments of 
those States have announced their intention of proceeding 
with the reform and have instituted inquiries to find out 
how many children would be affected and what additional 
facilities will be required. 
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ITALY 

Cinemas, radio, gymnasia, dining-halls, sunlight-windows 
and comparatively large areas of gardens 
Pill soa ical s, and open space are some of the features 
to be included in Italy’s new schools. 
A correspondent writing from Rome on November 4, 
mentions that the Minister of Public Works and the 
Minister of National Education, have issued new regulations 
for elementary schools in Italy. Existing buildings are to 
be thoroughly overhauled, and the latest ideas are to be 
incorporated in all new premises. All schools will have a 
gymnasium, dining-room, and a film-lecture theatre, and 
radio is to be fitted in all class-rooms. It is felt that infants 
will more readily and easily assimilate and remember 
pictorial lessons presented through films. Larger class- 
rooms will provide better hygienic conditions, and a more 
convenient and comfortable working environment for 
pupil and teacher. In the country districts there is a 
provision that more suitable living quarters shall be arranged 

for teachers, in order they may give their best. 


The British Institute in Rome, which provides facilities 
for study of English language and 
English in Rome. literature, began its winter session on 
Wednesday, November 7. Later in the 
month it was formally opened by the British Ambassador. 
The Institute was opened for the first time only in January, 
1938, by Mr. H. Goad, who had been director of the British 
Institute in Florence, and was the result of requests from 
students in Rome. Its premiscs in this city are situated 
at the Villa Patrizi, 54 Via Margutta, where the Institute 
recently moved for greater space. Here there is a large 
entrance hall, several spacious class-rooms, library, offices 
and—quiet. Two day courses and one evening course, in 
English speech, literature, history, customs and institutions, 
are included in the syllabus, while special courses are 
provided for students preparing for the Cambridge 
Certificate for Proficiency in English. Five scholarships 
are offered annually. The director is Mr. Ian Greenlces. 


NAZI GERMANY 
Number two of an unusual monthly publication titled 
Inside Nazi Germany and issued by the 
Friends of the German People in London, 
contains a short article on * Education 
To-morrow ”. It is written by Professor Oskar Kokoschka, 
a well-known contemporary painter. 


In this he says: “ Our world must start at the beginning 
to educate itself. We must begin to teach ourselves to live 
together if we are not to perish separately. Education must 
be brought into harmony with the requirements of the 
world’s welfare which, whether we like it or not, no longer 
allows banishment to mental ghettoes. Our high-speed, 
delicately-organized machine age knows no frontiers. Our 
present disregard of this fact means our destruction. From 
sheer necessity we must learn to reshape our world. 


“ To-day prejudices are formed in the elementary schools. 
This is especially true in totalitarian states where elements 
of their political ideology are imbued into unripe minds. 
Through this artificially warped education the militarized 
elementary schools of even one single nation become a 
menace to the whole of society. 


“ If we are not to continue to live in chaos we have to 
reverse our outlook completely. A new scale of values, 
based on a truer appreciation of the necessities of our time, 
will have to come into being. We must learn to differentiate, 
to make distinctions and judgments. We can no longer 
allow ourselves to be led blindly by irrational slogans. This 
presupposes that man is capable of reason. It presupposes 
further that we have an educational system which empha- 
sizes rational analysis instead of encouraging automatic 
reaction to hypnotic suggestion. . .. War does not solve 
the problems facing mankind.”’ 


Education 
To-morrow. 
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NEW MEDIA 


Pictures for Schoolchildren.—The Empire and 
G.P.O. Film Libraries, circulated by the Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, are carrying on their work in the 
conviction that the distribution of educational films is as 
vital to-day as ever for the instruction and entertainment of 
schoolchildren. Many education authorities seem to share 
the view that it is necessary to rely to a large extent on the 
cinematograph and other visual aids for the education of 
evacuated children in reception areas, a need that has 
influenced the decision to continue the circulation, even if it 
should become necessary for the Institute to remove the 
libraries from London. The films will also be made 
available, if required, for the entertainment and instruction 
of troops in military training centres. The films are supplied 
to schools without charge except cost of carriage, and 
military centres will be supplied on the same terms. 

Owing to the rapid expansion of the Libraries, and the 
displacement of old or worn films by new pictures, the new 
catalogue has been considerably enlarged and indexed under 
subject and country, and to cover the cost of printing a 
charge of 6d., plus 1d. postage, is to be made in future. 

The Imperial Institute recently accepted an invitation 
from the Victoria League to take over a loan collection of 
about 10,000 lantern slides of the Empire for circulation to 
schools and educational organizations in the United 
Kingdom, and this service will now be linked up at this 
Institute with the parallel facilities afforded by the Empire 
Film Library in respect of Empire films. As the collection 
of slides is at present being revised and extended, the 
preparation of a detailed catalogue has been deferred for the 
time being, but particulars of slides available on loan free 
of charge, subject to payment of carriage charges, may be 
obtained on application. 


Scientific Films.—A catalogue which will help teachers 
in selecting films for the class-room has been compiled by 
the Scientific Films Committce, which was set up two years 
ago by the Association of Scientific Workers. The catalogue 
includes about 150 films (all of which have been seen by the 
Committee) together with full notes on each production. 
The films cover a wide range of subjects, including biology, 
hygiene and public health, physical education, general 
sciente, sociology and mathematics. Well-known authorities 
assisted in the production of most of the films. 


Travelling Film Units.——Twenty travelling film units 
are now touring the reception areas of Scotland under the 
Ministry of Information film scheme, and reports received 
from operators indicate that the shows meeting with an 
enthusiastic reception from adults and children. Interest 
in the scheme has been aroused south of the Border, 
and the Scottish Film Council, whose operators are running 
it, have received requests to take some of the units 
to England. The showing of films in country towns and 
villages has been greatly facilitated by the co-operation 
of the directors of education. Teachers everywhere have 
given the operators great help by arranging for suitable 
hall accommodation in advance of the units. In some 
districts, the rural teachers are using the unit’s visit to 
experiment with the films as a basis for teaching, and the 
lessons given in the schools are subsequently based on some 
of the films shown. 


U.F.A.W. Films.—Films, 16mm. silent, are available 
for loan from UFAW, the Universities’ Federation for 
Animal Welfare. The films, entitled “ Ann’s Dog ” and 
“ Betty’s Rabbit,” are particularly suitable for children 
aged 7-11 years. No charge is made, but schools are asked 
to pay registered postage each way. All inquiries should be 
addressed to the Assistant Secretary, UFAW, Gordon 
House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. A showing of 
the films will be given to individual teachers at the 
Federation’s offices, by appointment. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


_ Stamps for Children Evacuees.—Evacuated children, 
away from home and parental discipline, and often without 
any means of education, lack recreative amusement. Both 
these requirements are met by means of the Stamp Clubs 
now being formed in certain towns of rural England, 
notably in the Oxford district. 

The organizers supply the children with foreign postage 
stamps, cheap, new, or old half-filled albums, &c., and give 
them talks on the subjects of the stamps, with occasional 
lantern lectures. The stamps necessarily teach something 
of history and geography, and this in an interesting way. 

Any educated person who wishes to help these children, 
can easily adopt this means, and start Stamp Clubs in their 
own area. No special knowledge of philately is required— 
the stamps themselves supply a fund of material for 
interesting and instructive talks on the rulers or the govern- 
ments, the customs and the costumes, and the products of 
the countries which issue them. 

Any travelled person who has knowledge of a particular 
country or countries, will find it easy to describe these things, 
illustrated by the stamps. Those collectors who may not 
have opportunities for starting such*°a club, may send their 
duplicate specimens, old albums, price lists, &c., to Mr. 
aes P. Angell, “Highmore”, Henley Avenue, Iffley, 

ord. 


Evacuation—Co-operation with Libraries —The task 
of the school teachers who endeavoured to provide some 
educational facilities for the non-evacuated and the returned 
evacuees was noeasy one. For many of them, faced with the 
difficulties of being able to retain the children in the school 
building only for an odd hour or so per week, and the lack 
of tools in the way of text-books, the only possible solution 
was to turn to the local municipal library, and enlist its aid. 
At West Norwood, the task was simplified by the fact that 
there was an excellent Juvenile Room at the Public Library, 
containing a representative stock of books, including a good 
supply of general reference works. The co-operation of 
teachers and librarian resulted in a kind of juvenile uni- 
versity system. The teachers indicated to the children the 
subject for their research and the youngsters, individually 
and at any time, adjourned to the library, where homework 
tables had always been provided. The assistants entered 
into the spirit of the scheme, helping to choose the best 
books on the given subject and guiding the perplexed. It 
was extraordinary how quickly some of the children learned 
the art of using a library and how to find their way about it 
with an index. Sucha work as the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
which to them had previously been an unpronounceable 
monster, became a quite familiar acquaintance. Research 
ranged over such various subjects as textiles, food, his- 
torical costume, early English literature and, on one occasion 
which proved to be unusually interesting, old musical 
instruments. The experiment has turned out to be an 
invaluable one, and, when schools resume normality, the 
medium of the Public Library as a source of knowledge will 
have become of abiding value. 

At Mitcham, also, an interesting scheme, drawn up by 
the Borough Librarian, in co-operation with the local head 
teachers in conference, has been approved by the County 
Education Authority. The scheme suggests the holding of 
sessions, either in the morning or in the afternoon, one for 
juniors and one for seniors, of an hour and a half each, 
with a break of half an hour between, so as to reduce to a 
minimum the number of children near the centre at a time. 
They will be held at halls in the evacuated part of Mitcham 
on two days a week at first. The number of sessions can 
be increased and extended to three hours for both juniors 
and seniors as conditions at each centre require. The 
object is not to take “ classes ’’, nor to give formal instruc- 
tion in the class-room sense (except in such a subject as 
handicraft), but to give talks which have primarily enter- 


tainment value, and into which instruction can be worked. 
Illustrated travel talks are popular and particularly suit- 
able, as economic conditions, geography, and history can 
be woven into the talks. Other talks will deal with the 
appreciation of art and music, physical training, hobbies, 
nature, science, books, and stories. Library periods can 
also be arranged. Lantern slides and films will be used 
wherever possible. The number of children will be regu- 
lated in such a way that during an air raid those who can 
reach their homes will do so (providing their parents 
approve), and the others will be conducted to the public 
shelters (of which there are several near each hall), twenty 
children (t.e. half-capacity) being allocated to each shelter. 
The provision of at least eight talks a week at each of 
four centres requires the services of a large number of 
helpers. Although much could be done by non-teachers, 
the co-operation of teachers is essential if the scheme is to 
run for a long time without losing interest and value. Many 
Mitcham teachers have indicated their interest and willing- 
ness to help, and, if their services (whether teaching in 
Mitcham or temporarily in adjacent districts) in this con- 
nexion can be recognized as official, it will be a great help 
towards the problem of providing speakers. The Mitcham 
and Merton Teachers’ Association is compiling a panel of 
people who are willing to assist. It will be necessary to have 
a Warden at each centre to take charge of each three-hour 
session (one and a half hours for juniors, one and a half 
hours for seniors), and the head teacher of the nearest boys’ 
school may be able to arrange this. Arrangements will 
be made with residents living near the centres to accompany 
children to the public shelters—one person being allocated 
to each ten children, or to take particular children into 
their homes if this is found to be desirable and practicable. 


School Health Services in War-time.—Full resump- 
tion of the school health services throughout the country 
and an intensive effort to provide for the fullest possible 
review of the health and physical condition of the children 
now in the evacuation areas are urged by the Board of 
Education and the Ministry of Health in a Circular issued 
to local education authorities. When war broke out, many 
school medical officers and school nurses were assigned to 
the Civil Defence services, and many school clinics and 
feeding centres were taken over by those services. The 
Ministers of Health and Home Security have now agreed 
that both staff and premises should, where possible, be 
wholly or partially released for the work of the school health 
service, provided that they are immediately available for 
casualties if the occasion should arise. They have also 
agreed that the staff and premises of first-aid posts not 
previously used by the school health services, and of bathing 
facilities provided for A.R.P. purposes, may be made avail- 
able to the schoolchildren. It is intended that a continual 
stream of children shall have the advantage of these new 
facilities. In this way the Government hope to make it 
possible for the million children left in the evacuation 
areas to be inspected, bathed, and, where necessary, 
treated within the next three months. These arrangements 
are to come into operation without waiting for the schools 
to reopen, and should cover all children of school age in 
the evacuation areas, not only those who can be immediately 
admitted to school. The survey will also cover the nutrition 
of the children and, where necessary, authorities are urged 
to provide supplementary nourishment. The Circular also 
urges that a similar intensive effort should be made in 
neutral areas where the schools have been closed pending 
the completion of air-raid precautions, and impresses upon 
local education authorities for reception areas their respon- 
sibility for providing, for evacuated children, a school 
medical service of the same scope and standard as that 
provided for local children. The Circular recognizes that 
some local education authorities have already made a 
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determined effort to surmount the difficulties due to the 
war, and to continue to operate the school health services 
both for children attending school and those who have been 
out of school. The provision made has, however, been very 
unequal and the Board make it clear that these services, 
which have been built up with so much labour during the 
last thirty years, and form so valuable a part of the 
educational system of this country, must not be allowed to 
lapse because of the stress of war. If they were important 
before the war, they are doubly important now, and the 
time has come when they should function normally, so far 
as this is possible in present conditions, and should be 
strengthened and extended if experience has shown that 
they do not fully meet the needs of the children. 


Evacuees and Special Place Examinations.—Memo- 
randum No. 205, issued by the Board of Education, explains 
that a Conference of representatives of local education 
authorities met on Tuesday, November 14, to consider the 
problems of adjusting expenditure between authorities in 
respect of official and unofficial evacuces, and of conducting 
the examinations for admission to secondary and junior 
technical schools in reception areas. The Conference 
decided to set up a small Committee representing the various 
Associations of Authorities, under the chairmanship of an 
official of the Board of Education, to consider the problem. 
In the meantime, the Conference hoped that all authorities 
would see that no child is deprived of education pending the 
settlement of financial and other problems connected with 
official and unofficial evacuation. They also hoped that 
authorities would abstain from entering into further local 
financial arrangements in advance of a general settlement 
of the various issues, which, it is thought, will be made at an 
early date. The Conference discussed alternative methods 
of conducting the examinations for admission to secondary 
and junior technical schools in 1940, and for awarding 
special places. It was assumed that the authorities would 
continue to award the same percentage of special places as 
in previous years. The alternatives were : (a) the Receiving 
Authority should carry out the examination on behalf of 
the Sending Authority or Authorities. In that case, it 
would be for the Sending Authority to make the awards 
for their evacuated children on the basis of their perform- 
ance in that examination, (6) the papers should be set 
and marked, and the awards made, by the Sending 
Authority or Authorities for their evacuated children. The 
children would sit for the examination in their reception 
areas under arrangements to be settled between the Re- 
ceiving and Sending Authorities. It was generally agreed 
that local education authorities should take early steps to 
decide which method was to be adopted and should work 
out practical details in consultation. 


Village Halls and Club Premises.—Local authorities 
are being asked by the Ministry of Health and the Board of 
Education to sce what can be done to release village halls 
and other social and recreational premiscs which have been 
taken over for civil defence purposes. Allocation of pre- 
mises for the billeting of members of the Defence Forces is 
done by the police, and a letter has been sent by the Home 
Office to all Chief Constables inviting their attention to 
“the importance in the national interests of safeguarding 
to the fullest possible extent, consistent with overriding 
military needs, the availability of premises and facilities 
for social welfare’’. In a joint circular (1917) the Minister 
of Health (Mr. Walter Elliot) and the President of the 
Board of Education (Lord De La Warr) emphasize that the 
need for social and physical recreation, and for occupational 
and instructional classes and lectures in leisure time, is 
accentuated by the Government’s Evacuation Scheme, but 
it should not be regarded merely as an evacuation problem. 
These activities are an essential part of the communal life of 
every area, but it is clear that they cannot be maintained, 
still less developed, without the use of village halls, clubs, 
communal centres, or other suitable premises. The lack 
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of suitable premises, whether in town or country districts, 
for promoting the welfare of young people between 14 and 
18, has been seriously aggravated by the abnormal con- 
ditions of war-time. In evacuation areas, particularly, it is 
already apparent that grave social problems are arising, 
due to abrupt changes of employment, the inevitable strain 
of war, absence of one or both parents, the long dark evenings, 
and the inadequate outlets for physical exercise and 
recreation. Local authorities are, accordingly, urged to 
survey the existing facilities for social and recreational! 
work in their areas, with a view to secing what can be done 
to release the whole or part of premises of which possession 
has been taken in order that facilities for communal needs 
may not be seriously curtailed. 


Teaching of Mothercraft.—Evacuation has em- 
phasized the need for the better teaching of mothercrait. 
An interesting article in the British Medical Journal 
describes a scheme of instruction and examination which the 
National Association of Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centres is seeking to establish with a view to ensuring that 
girls, who will be the mothers of the next generation, are 
better equipped for their responsibilities in this respect 
than at present. It ig the opinion of the association that 
teaching in mothercraft should begin before marriage, and 
it has, therefore, drawn up regulations and a svilabus, which 
are being brought to the attention of local education and 
public health committees. It is proposed to have a system 
of examinations of a non-professional type, for women and 
girls over 16 who have attended an approved course of 
instruction. The cxaminers, appointed by the Association, 
will work in pairs, one doctor and one health visitor 
examining candidates together. Fach candidate passing the 
examination will be given an appropriate certificate. It is 
also proposed to make available a junior course for younger 
girls, which will be followed by an examination and the 
award of a junior certificate. The address of the Association 
is 7 Pembridge Square, London, W. 2. 


Needle Subjects.—In Memorandum No. 7 in their 
series of pamphlets entitled ‘‘ The Schools in War-Time ”’ 
the Board of Education stress the importance of giving 
instruction, to both boys and girls who have been evacuated, 
in knitting, darning, patching, and fixing buttons. The 
Board suggest that work begun and supervised in school 
can be continued in informal group meetings in the daytime 
or by the girls themselves at home. They state that, 
although much of the work will not fall within the order of 
a progressive syllabus, yet it should not be aimless and its 
educational value should be maintained. Every lesson 
should be so prepared and conducted as to contribute its 
quota to the sound training of the girls. The memorandum 
makes many valuable suggestions as to the type of instruc- 
tion to be given, the choice of materials, accommodation, 
and equipment. It also stresses the desirability of co- 
operating with such bodies as the National Federation of 
Women’s Institutes and the Townswomen’s Guilds. 


Leisure Time Occupations for Children.—The 
Women’s Voluntary Services in Civil Defence have evolved 
a series of competitions which both evacuated and local 
children can do in the winter evenings. The W.V.S.C.D. 
are working in co-operation with the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides, and other youth and voluntary organizations, and 
it is hoped that all teachers, billeting officers, and house- 
holders will encourage the children to take part in the 
competitions. It is suggested that, where possible, each 
locality should hold an exhibition of competition entries, and, 
if desired, the exhibits could be on sale to refund the cost of 
matcrials or to be given to the local children’s hospital, &c. 
The competitions have been designed for individual children 
of all ages, and also for groups, and are varied in character. 
Certificates will be given to those gaining 80 per cent or over 
for each entry ; and, when a child has won six certificates, a 
special award will be given. Full information and further 
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suggestions for leisure-time occupations can be obtained 
from the Regional Office, 75 Regent Street, Cambridge. 


A Useful Conspectus.—The Board of Education have 
issued Educational Pamphlet No. 94,—An Outline of the 
Structure of the Educational System of England and Wales.* 
The pamphlet was first issued in 1933, and was last reprinted 
in 1937. That it has served a useful purpose is shown by the 
fact that, since then, over 3,700 copies have been sold. The 
opportunity has recently been taken of bringing the pam- 
phlet up to date, by including references to changes which 
have taken place since the last issue, and by revising the 
statistics given in one of the appendices. The pamphlet 
was compiled primarily as a preliminary study for the use 
of students of education from foreign countries, and on 
that account detail has been sacrificed to general principles, 
in order not unduly to complicate the picture. We fear 
that there are many intelligent people within our own 
borders who are nearly as ignorant of the structure of our 
educational system, and especially of the main facts of its 
genesis, as if they were foreigners. So we hope that the 
pamphlet will continue to have a wide circulation. 


University Joint Recruiting Boards and Technical 
Committees.—The Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice announces an extension of the terms of reference of the 
University Joint Recruiting Boards and their technical 
committees which interview men under the age of 25 with 
certain prescribed technical or scientific qualifications and 
make recommendations as to how such men can best be 
used. The extension of the terms of reference brings within 
the scope of this arrangement students in certain subjects 
of a technical or scientific nature at an earlier stage in their 
course than was previously the case, and also students in 
certain additional subjects. The classes of men who may 
now be dealt with are the following : (1) Men with univer- 
sity degrees in engineering (including naval architecture), 
metallurgy, chemistry, physics, geology, the biological 

*H.M.S.O. od. net. 
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sciences (including agriculture), and mathematics (including 
statistics) ; (2) men with higher national diplomas or higher 
national certificates in mechanical or electrical engineering, 
or with the Associateship of the Institute of Chemistry ; 
(3) (i) men who have completed to the satisfaction of the 
university at least one year’s work of a course for a 
specialized honours degree in engineering (including naval 
architecture), metallurgy, chemistry, physics, applied 
mathematics, geology, and the biological sciences (including 
agriculture) ; (ii) men who have started or are about to 
start their final year’s study for a pass degree in engineering 
or metallurgy ; (4) men who have started or are about to 
start their final year’s study for the Higher National 
Diploma or Higher National Certificate in mechanical or 
electrical engineering or for the Associateship of the 
Institute of Chemistry. Men under the age of 25 falling 
within any of the above classes may apply to a local office 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service for forms of 
application and the address of the nearest Joint Recruiting 
Board. 


Evening Classes for A.F.S. Men.—Owing to the success 
of classes at the City Literary Institute for auxiliary firemen 
stationed in the basement of its building, off Drury Lane, 
other classes will be run by the London County Council 
evening institutes, and men will be able to attend during their 
time of “ stand-by ’’ duty. Many of the stations are house 
in schools where the institutes normally have their head- 
quarters. The men will be able to choose the subjects that 
they wish tostudy. The City Literary Institute, in addition 
to its classes for firemen, is now providing classes for other 
A.R.P. workers stationed in the neighbourhood. ‘“ Inter- 
national problems ” is the subject for which there is the 
greatest demand. Relaxation of civil defence regulations 
has enabled many evening institutes to reopen, and gradually 
the great variety of classes, concerts, meetings, &c., which 
supply the intellectual needs of many thousands of 
Londoners, are reviving. 


NEW BOOKS 


OXFORD PAMPHLETS ON WORLD AFFAIRS 
By Professor F. A. CAVENAGH, M.A., King’s College, London 


NOTEWORTHY feature of the present war is the 
immense amount of cheap topical literature to be 
found in every bookshop and on every stall. The various 
series of sixpenny books had already discovered a 
gigantic reading public ; and we live in an age of inten- 
sive and inescapable propaganda. 

Hence, it is not surprising that this admirable series 
of Oxford pamphlets should have reached a sale of 
over half a million since the outbreak of war, in 
addition to well over 300,000 before the end of August. 
Their cheerful covers and negligible price alone would 
sell them; and, by this time, people feel certain that 
every one will be readable and informative. Apart from 
the general public, they should be in the hands of all 
university students and the upper forms of all secondary 
schools. 

Events move so rapidly nowadays that any publica- 
tion may be obsolete by the time it appears ; but these 
pamphlets, since thev are on the whole confined to facts, 
have escaped that danger. (Even so, it would be an 
advantage if each recorded the date when it was actually 
written.) Certain problems, it is true, have lost their 
immediate urgency: Lebensraum and Encirclement 


were Hitler's slogans to rally his people before the 
outbreak of war. Yet, it is important for us to be able 
to judge how far these cries were justified, the more so 
as they are certain to crop up again when peace terms 
are being negotiated. Mr. Kuczynski (No. 8) has no 
difficulty in proving that the return of Germany's 
colonics would neither increase appreciably her supply 
of foodstuffs, nor affect her “ living-space ” ; the case 
he makes reads rather like the prosecution's than the 
judge’s summing-up. Mr. Henderson (No. 7), indeed, 
argues that the chief economic value of colonies is that 
they provide safer investments for capitalists in the 
metropolitan country than do foreign-owned colonies. 
The real reasons for refusing to hand them back to 
Germany are that the Nazis would use them as military 
bases against us in war, and that they are not fit to 
control the lives of peoples whom we regard, with some 
sincerity, as the white man’s burden. 

Other topics that will loom up again in importance 
are those connected with the Treaties. Hitler's fulmina- 
tions against the injustices of Versailles have not been 
without effect in this country ; hence, even as counter- 
propaganda, it is valuable to have Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s 
careful analysis (No. 6) of the actual terms, and of 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points on which they are commonly 
believed to have been based. Actually, very few of the 
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“ Points” had reference to Germany; nor did the 
Treaty conflict with any of the Points or other utterances 
of President Wilson. A comparison with the “ forgotten ”’ 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (No. 14) shows, not merely the 
sort of terms that we might have got from Germany, 
and should certainly get in the future in case of 
defeat, but also that Versailles, with all its defects, was 
“the first international settlement which its authors 
deliberately tried to erect upon definite ethical prin- 
ciples ’’. Yet, if that reading of it be true, what are our 
hopes of succeeding any better next time? The “ Dual 
Policy ” (No. 11) outlined by Lord Halifax at Chatham 
House last June includes resistance to force (‘‘ smashing 
Hitlerism ’’), and constructive work for peace. But the 
“ broadly conceived and magnanimous peace policy ” 
for which Sir Arthur Salter pleaded before war broke out, 
and which might conceivably have averted war, is still 
to seek ; nor is there any indication that the government 
is doing more than live from hand to mouth. To argue 
that we must win the war first, before bothering about 
peace terms, is futile ; since the shortest way to end the 
war is by persuading the German people (if there is any 
such people as distinguished from the Nazis) that we 
intend to give them a freer, more comfortable, and 
better-fed existence in the future. In this connexion 
should be read Pamphlets 17 and 1g. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster explains why it was necessary to continue the 
blockade after the Armistice until Germany had actually 
signed the Treaty, and also that Germany received 
during that period much the largest share of the food 
and clothing supplied to Europe under the relief scheme. 
Mr. Thompson’s pamphlet is of very special interest, 
when the magnetic mine is affecting our supplies, and 
when our counter-proposals are being challenged by 
neutral countries. As early as October 15 the New York 
Times remarked: “It will become a war of attrition, 
with Britain trying to starve Germany into submission 
with her blockade, and Germany seeking to destroy the 
British Fleet. Which side can hold out longer, time alone 
can tell.” Mr. Thompson, after a very cautious survey 
(written however, before the intensified mine menace) 
comes to the conclusion that Germany is cut off from 
many essential materials, and that it will become 
increasingly hard for her to pay for the supplies that are 
accessible. “‘ Though Germany cannot sustain a long war, 
the Nazis have built up a machine which can, while it lasts, 
strike hard in an effort to break our stranglehold. But it 
ts a stranglehold. And both the Nazis and we know it.” 

In addition to economic considerations our peace 
aims should guarantee a better life in Germany. That 
means an end to internal persecutions. Sir John Hope 
Simpson (No. 13), with his unequalled knowledge, states 
the awful facts about the refugee problem, a problem 
of international importance, and of dimensions that 
exceed the powers of private philanthropy. (Apart 
from Europe, there are said to be twelve million refugees 
in China.) But the problem, in so far as Germany has 
caused it, arises from the damnable doctrines of 
nationalism and racialism. The myth of race is shown 
up for what it is worth by Dr. Huxley (No. 5—which 
summarizes his well-known book We Europeans, 
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written in collaboration with Dr. A. C. Haddon). There 
is no “ race ” in Europe: not even the Jews form a pure 
race. “‘ Racialism is a myth, and a dangerous myth. 
It is a cloak for selfish economic aims which in their 
uncloaked nakedness would look ugly enough. And 
it is not scientifically grounded.” No less deplorable, 
though less openly brutal, than the persecution of the 
Jews is that of the Christian churches. Dr. Micklem’s 
account (No. 18) should open the eyes of those worthy 
religious folk in England who are, perhaps unconsciously, 
anti-semite enough to think that, after all, the Jews 
are a menace to respectable little shop-keepers, 
whereas Herr Hitler has done so much good to his 
people. They should realize before it is too late that 
you can’t be totalitarian and Christian. The State can 
permit no loyalty but to itself. It is not merely that 
the Catholic Church is regarded as ultramontane: the 
Protestant churches too must come to heel. What a 
result of Hegel’s doctrine that the general will is 
embodied in—the Gestapo! But, as Dr. Micklem points 
out, the issue is wider than that. Hitler will go, but 
Stalin may not. “ What is to be the foundation of our 
European civilization? ... The idea of Christendom 
now appears not as a mere dream of the Middle Age but 
as the burning issue of our time.” 

Space does not allow more than a reference to the 
three excellent historical pamphlets (9, 10, 15), beyond 
saying that each explains much that has happened—and 
the fleeting nature of the present boundaries and policies 
of Europe. No one can read Mr. Birley’s peroration 
without a rising of the heart : “ The Czechs are a nation 
and their greatness through ten centuries of history 
is their own’’. Deeply as he feels, he writes with 
the dispassionateness that such a series as this 
demands: “It is difficult to defend the method by 
which the changes were made, without Czech representa- 
tion, at the Conference at Munich which decided their 
fate and allowed their defences to be occupied before 
the line of the new frontier was traced”. No less 
impartial is Mr. Ensor. His biography of Hitler (No. 20) 
is certain to be a best-seller like his earlier one on 
Mein Kampf (No. 3). As an example of neat non- 
committal take this: ‘“‘ The excuse was a Communist 
peril. On February 25 came the Reichstag fire. Hitler 
used it to stampede Hindenburg into signing a decree 
that suspended all the liberties ordinarily guaranteed 
in a constitutional state’’. It is not, one may feel sure, 
from any vestigial appeasement, but from the desire 
to go no further than proved evidence admits, that such 
reticence results. And, after all, Hitler saves his 
biographers the trouble of any kind of over-statement. 

Lastly, Professor Carr’s pamphlet on Propaganda 
(No. 16) may be considered as a sort of commentary on 
the whole series—which may not unfairly be described 
in the words used by the Encyclopaedia Britannica to 
define propaganda: ‘‘a concerted scheme for the 
promotion of a doctrine or practice ’’. That will be the 
more readily agreed if one applies the two criteria which 
Prof. Carr lays down for successful propaganda : 
(x1) “ the more nearly propaganda approximates to the 
truth, the better it will be’’, and (2) it must “ appeal 
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to some universally or generally accepted principles ”. 
In the international sphere, it should be added, propa- 
ganda “ divorced from national power ” is ineffective— 
as Prof. Carr proves by some striking examples. From the 
the theoretic aspect, it is interesting to note that the 
control of public opinion has accompanied the break-down 
of laissez-faire in trade in State activities ; hence, public 
education cannot avoid being an instrument of propa- 
ganda. Since this is an educational Journal, the following 
passage may well be quoted in full: “ The State which 
provides the education necessarily determines its 
content. No State will allow its future citizens to 
imbibe in its schools teaching subversive of the principles 
on which it is based. In democracies, the child is taught 
to prize the liberties of democracy; in totalitarian 
States, to admire the strength and discipline of totali- 
tarianism. In both he is taught to respect the traditions 
and creeds and institutions of his own country, and to 
think it better than any other. The influence of this 
early unconscious moulding is difficult to exaggerate. 
In the last war, spontaneous belief in the righteousness 
of the national cause was most easily generated and most 
firmly maintained, in those countries where universal 
education was of long standing. Every country in the 
world now recognizes the importance of education in 
moulding a united nation. Marx’s dictum that ‘ the 
worker has no country ’ has ceased to be true since the 
worker has passed through national schools.” 

That is a view that will naturally be challenged by 
teachers, at any rate in this country. It is, in a sense, 
the Aristotelian doctrine that education should be suited 
to the particular form of constitution; but it goes 
further than Aristotle in assuming that state-controlled 
education must necessarily be nationalistic. (It must 
be, of course, as Mill foresaw, if control be sufficiently 
complete ; but our own form of State action is very 
much modified.) Itis possible to exaggerate the influence 
of early moulding—or at any rate very difficult to fore- 
cast where it will lead: for it may, as likely as not, 
work in a direction opposite to that intended. Still, 
there is enough of truth in Prof. Carr’s statement to put 
teachers on their guard against domination by the State 
(which includes the local education authority), and 
against conscious, and, as far as may be, unconscious 
fostering of militant patriotism. For, of the two major 
causes of war, high financial interests and nationalism, 
the latter is at least partly within their control. 


Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs. No. 5: “ Race” in 
Europe. By J. Huxtey. No.6: The Fourteen Points and the 
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skI. No. 9: Turkey, Greece and the Eastern Mediterranean. 
By G. F. Hupson. No. 10: The Danubian Basin. By C. A. 
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Refugee Question. By J. H. Simpson. No. 14: The Treaty of 
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INTERNATIONAL CHAOS 
By A. C. F. BEALES, King’s College, London 


“THERE,” said a League delegate in 1921, pointing 

to the Lake of Geneva, “ is a basin fit for the 
hands of the colossal Pontius Pilate we are.” But, 
while he realized it, we did not. Professor E. H. Carr 
helps us to do so, in what is undoubtedly the most 
important book that has issued from a Chair of 
International Politics in this country. 

The Twenty Years’ Crisis* is not a history of inter- 
national relations since the War (the author has written 
that already) ; it is rather an introduction to the study 
of international relations, illustrated and documented 
in a crushing way from these twenty years since I9I9. 
The main thesis rests upon a distinction between the 
two approaches by which men have studied international 
problems—the Utopian approach and the realist. The 
Utopian internationalist has always tended to “ ignore 
what was and what is in the contemplation of what 
should be ”. The realist has preferred to “ deduce what 
should be from what was and is ”. The Utopian tradition 
runs through Bentham, President Wilson, and Professor 
Toynbee ; the realist, through Macchiavelli, Hegel, and 
(there is small doubt) Professor Carr. Each approach, 
by itself, is incomplete and likely to be fatal. ‘“‘ The 
characteristic vice of the Utopian is naiveté; of the 
realist, sterility.” 

Upon this foundation is built a smashing denunciation 
of the survival, into a changed world, of nineteenth- 
century Liberal laissez-faire, with its cults of free trade 
and of harmony of interests. These cults were able to 
prevail, despite the fact that there was no harmony of 
interests between the great Powers and the small, since 
it was easy for a prosperous Britain to insist that “ in 
pursuing his own interest the individual pursues that of 
the community ”. No country but Great Britain had 
been commercially powerful enough to believe in the 
international harmony of economic interests, and right 
down into the post-war world ‘the fact of divergent 
interests is disguised and falsified by the platitude of a 
general desire to avoid conflict ’’. The breakdown of 
the League system shows, to this extent, “ the complete 
bankruptcy of (that) conception of morality’’. The 
whole conception is challenged by the realist critique, 
which urges that “ the intellectual theories and ethical 
standards of Utopianism are historically conditioned ”’ 
—the alleged harmony is created by the preponderant 
power of the “ privileged group ” for the time being. As 
in Macchiavelli, morality is power. This is sharply 
illustrated from the turn of recent events. After Igr9, 
“so long as peace was maintained, no changes distasteful 
to France or Great Britain could be made in the status 
quo. Inthe crisis (of Munich), France and Great Britain 
were trapped by the slogans which they themselves had 
used in the past to discredit the dissatisfied Powers, and 
Germany had become sufficiently dominant (as France 
and Britain had hitherto been) to turn the desire for 
peace to her own advantage ”. 


* The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 1919-39: an Introduction to the 
Study of International Relations. By Professor E. H. Carr. 
(10s. 6d. net. Macmillan). | 
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The assault on Utopianism boils down to this: ‘ What 
matters is that the supposedly absolute and universal 
principles are not principles at all, but the unconscious 
reflections of national policy based on a particular 
interpretation of national interest at a particular time ”’. 
We can ruefully and gratefully acknowledge the wisdom 
in this. Professor Carr has done real service in clarifying 
the failure, and in freeing the discussion from what 
Professor Villari once described as the “ mephitic fumes 
of crankincense’’. Only one other book in English, 
indeed, has done the same service—the much neglected 
Geneva versus Peace of the Comte de Saint-Aulaire (1937), 
which exposed the moral sham of the Geneva system 
under an Anglo-French hegemony, and the prostitution 
of the sound principles of the Covenant long before the 
so-called first test (Manchuria) in 1931. In place of the 
Comte de Saint-Aulaire’s scorching heat, Professor Carr 
uses a search light. 

His analysis is in essence a study of the polarity of 
Ethics and Power. In the light of this polarity, Law 
emerges, not as an abstract absolute, but as a function 
of political society—an instrument of the common good 
enforced by political authority, meaningless unless 
regarded both ethically and politically at once. As a 
further corollary, peaceful change (the greatest single 
need of the international future) will always of necessity 
mean a compromise between morality and power. 
Judicial means alone are powerless to effect peaceful 
change, since in law the parties are equal and power is 
ignored. Legislative means are equally futile, since 
internationally there is as yet no legislature. Bargaining 
alone prevails, as the book shows in a historical examina- 
tion of Irish Home Rule, the Treaty of Versailles, and 
the Munich Agreement. ‘ Article 19 of the Covenant of 
the League remains a lonely monument to the pathetic 
fallacy that international grievances will be recognized 
as just, and voluntarily remedied on the strength of 
‘advice ° unanimously tendered by a body representative 
of world public opinion.” 

A deeper difficulty still is revealed in the chapter on 
Propaganda (already well known as an Oxford Pamphlet). 
This is the one-party State (of which Soviet Russia is 
the first since the medieval Church) preaching an tnter- 
national doctrine by means of world-propaganda. “If 
it be true that power over opinion cannot be dissociated 
from other forms of power, then it appears to follow 
that, since power cannot be internationalized, there can 
be no such thing in politics as international opinion.” 
It is in his suggestion as to the way out of this difficulty 
that Professor Carr passes from the negative to the 
positive part of his message: ‘ The fact that national 
propaganda everywhere so eagerly cloaks itself in 
ideologies of a professedly international character proves 
the existence of an international stock of common ideas, 
however limited and however weakly held, to which 
appeal can be made, and of a belief that these common 
ideas stand somehow in the scale of values above national 
interests. This stock of common ideas is what we mean 
by international morality ”’. 

So far so good. The diagnosis is masterly. But, when 
we come to the constructive side (the final forty pages), 
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we shall be disappointed unless we expect the author to 
be influenced by his strong affinity for the realists. Tt 
is, admittedly, not imperative that a professor should 
either prescribe for the world or prophesy. There is. 
indeed, caution in every page, amid a bold discussion 
whether the unit of international life will in fact continue 
to be the sovereign state, and whether it is possible. to 
conceive of an international community divided pri- 
marily on non-territorial criteria. His parting advice is 
as follows: “We can discard, as purely Utopian and 
muddle-headed, plans for a procedure of peaceful change 
dictated by a world legislature or a world court. We 
can describe as Utopian in the right sense (t.e. performing 
the proper function of a Utopia in proclaiming an ideal 
to be aimed at, though not wholly attainable) the desire 
to eliminate the element of power, and to base the 
bargaining process of peaceful change on a common 
feeling of what is just and reasonable. But we shall 
also keep in mind the realist view of peaceful change as 
an adjustment to the changed relations of power ; ancl, 
since the party which is able to bring most power to 
bear normally emerges most successful from operations 
of peaceful change, we shall do our best to make ourselves 
as powerful as we can. .. . That is why a successful 
foreign policy must oscillate between the apparently 
opposite poles of force and appeasement ”’. 

This seems at first sight to amount to a complete 
avowal of the realist position. The whole colouring of 
the book is, indeed, anti-Utopian. There is no evidence 
that the author acknowledges the reality of a moral code 
based on religion. (The word Divinity occurs twice in 
the book, the word Religion not at all.) The impression 
one is left with is that, in the long run, plans must be 
conditioned finally (principles or no principles) by what 
fallible men will in fact do if they have the power ; and 
that world-order must, therefore, mean a political 
hegemony. This conclusion will dismay the Utopian 
less if he can assure himself that the author would set 
much practical store on the further proposition that the 
more moral the hegemony the better the international 
community. It is part of Professor Carr’s skill that one 
cannot tell whether his way out is Plato's philosopher- 
king, or enlightened self-interest, or both. 

But there are divers ways to truth, and the most 
exhilarating thing about this book is that its net result 
—a world-hegemony, based on moral integrity, vested 
in preponderant political power — discussed in a 
thoroughly secularist atmosphere, by no means conflicts 
with what a Christian internationalist will propose from 
a Christian dogmatic starting-point. To the Christian, 
peace is “ tranquillity in order ”, and chimerical without 
both effective moral principle and effective political 
authority. Christian Internationalism recognizes not 
only the natural fact of an international community of 
States, but, further, the need for this community to be 
definitely organized in terms of the ultimate lack of self- 
sufficiency enjoyed by each individual State. Definitive 
organization creates new rights and duties for the 
member-States ; the correlatives of social justice and 
distributive justice. This is the true description of what 
is loosely called “ limitation of national sovereignty ”’ ; 
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for the Society of Nations now definitively organized 
was already a society in the natural order, and the moral 
limitations on freedom of action (the principle of order) 
were already there before, as the basis of (now) the 
juridical order. We have, then, a natural need for 
co-operation, postulating moral canons for mutual 
relations, capable (by free organization) of issuing in 
positive law within the international society, the implica- 
tions of this being accepted as a free act by each member 
and thereupon binding: in short, a legal order based 
upon a moral order deriving from the application of 
divine laws to the facts of natural existence. The 
detailed form of this order, so conditioned, is a question 
on which the Christian Church is neutral. No theologian 
would deny that, provided the spirit were moral, the 
form might well be a political hegemony of one or more 
Powers—a Pax Britannica or a Concert of Europe or a 
Federal Union. But on the plane of practical organiza- 
tion there is to-day a babel of tongues. Professor Carr’s 
greatest service is that he helps a long way toward order 
out of chaos. 


CHILDREN AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 
By JAMES WILKIE 


HE transfer of children and teachers from urban 
areas to the reception areas has brought with it a 
variety of problems. Some of these have been solved, 
but many still await solution as regards both billeting 
and treatment in the schools. One feature, however, is 
common to both kinds of problems and can do much to 
ease them. This is a greater understanding of life in 
the countryside. 

Understanding of country life and of all that it means 
will make the task of the teacher in the rural areas 
much simpler. That the importance of this has been 
appreciated is evident from the Board of Education’s 
Circular No. 1474, Schooling in an Emergency. In the 
earlier stages, country walks solved many difficulties, 
but now something more is needed to relieve harassed 
teachers, who are in imminent danger of exhausting 
their limited store of Nature knowledge in attempting 
to answer the pupils’ many questions. 

Country walks undertaken with a definite object, 
however, are much more useful. These may take the 
form of nature rambles, visits to places of historic 
importance or of geographical interest, or organized 
visits to farms. In these the pupils will have an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing what to the country child is a 
familiar sight—everyday life on the farm. Such visits 
will give the pupils scope for observation, and the 
teacher endless opportunities for interesting lessons. A 
truer appreciation of the skill of the farm worker will 
do much to counteract the unwarrantably superior 
attitude toward the rural worker which the town dweller 
occasionally adopts. Such appreciation might give 
teachers and children a different picture of their hosts’ 
lives, and might even have an effect upon their behaviour 
in the home. 

In order, however, that the teachers may intelligently 
guide the children in their observation, they themselves 
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should have some guidance on a subject which to many 
of them is entirely new. 

The National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs 
has taken the initiative in the production of a series of 
publications designed to meet this need. 

Farm and School‘ has been written to meet the needs 
of non-specialist teachers in their approach to agriculture. 
It gives clear descriptions of the various types of farm 
operations and includes a very useful set of excellent 
illustrations with notes. 

Crafts for Rural Schools? is a book that will appeal 
to everyone interested in manual dexterity. The various 
crafts are clearly explained, and instructions for the 
carrying out of practical work by the pupils are profusely 
illustrated. Quite apart from the new field of manual 
instruction which this book opens up, those who read it 
will be better able to appreciate the glorious heritage of 
rural crafts which our country is in danger of neglecting. 

In addition to the above, the National Federation has 
produced a series of sixpenny booklets? specially designed 
for use in schools. Having opened with The Farm, 
Bee Keeping, and Rabbit Keeping, the series will continue 
with Pig Keeping, Poultry Keeping, Soil Fertility, and 
booklets dealing with various other branches of farming. 
The Farm is a particularly useful introductory booklet, 
containing information upon all aspects of agricultural 
life likely to be encountered in the course of a farm visit. 
It explains the technical terms which are in daily use 
on the farm, makes clear the theories underlying the 
various farming operations, answers questions about 
farm animals, discusses methods of feeding and, what is 
of even greater importance in these days, includes at the 
end of each chapter suggestions for work in schools. 

These publications, obtainable from the N.F.Y.F.C., 
will come as a veritable godsend to harassed teachers 
casting about for some new lesson based upon Nature’s 
magnificent practical exhibits. 

There is, however, another method of approach to 
the problem, which is rather more fundamental. 
Throughout the country there have been, for some 
twenty years, branches of the Young Farmers’ Club 
movement, membership of which is open to all boys and 
girls between the ages of 10 and 21. These Clubs, which 
have as their underlying principle the study of things that 
live and grow, have proved to be of great value to schools 
in both rural and urban areas. The formation of such a 
Club makes it possible for the members to be brought into 
closer touch with agriculture, through the agency of 
other Clubs, and through the facilities which are offered 
to Clubs through the N.F.Y.F.C. The Federation is 
keenly interested in the problem of the evacuated child’s 
introduction to agricultural life, and will gladly assist 
inquirers in every way possible. Inquiries should be 
directed to the war-time offices of the National Federation 
of Young Farmers’ Clubs, Oaklings, Canons Close, 
Radlett, Herts. 


1 Farm and School. By J. O. THomas AND A. VOYSEY. 
(5s. 6d. Longmans.) | 

2 Crafts for Rural Schools. 
Longmans.) 

3 National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs’ Booklets. (8d. 
post free. N.F.Y.F.C., Oaklings, Canon's Close, Radlett, Herts.); 


By E. J. Stowe. (1s. Gd. 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


BOOKS 


The Oxford Companion 
to Music 


Self-indexed and with a Pronouncing 
Glossary. By PERCY A. SCHOLES. 
Second edition revised, with a List of 
Books about Music. 25s. net. 


The first edition of this one-volume Encyclopedia 
of music, with its lavish illustrations and its compre- 
hensiveness, been exhausted in about cight 
months. To the new edition the author has added 
certain corrections which have been made necessary 
by lapse of time or the comments of experts, and has 
compiled the most comprehensive list of books about 
music which has ever been published in the English 
language. 


A List of Books about Music 
in the English Language 


Prepared as an Appendix to ‘ The Oxford 
Companion to Music’. By PERCY A. 
SCHOLES. Separately. 3s. 6d. net. 


Music as a Career 
By W. R. ANDERSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a full and honest treatment of that supremely 
important subject—to musicians—the musician’s 
livelihood. It deals with every branch of the musical 
profa ion and the kindred subjects arising therefrom. 

t is helpful, practical, and up to date, and is an 
invaluable companion to Mr. L. D. Gibbin’s smaller 
book How to Build a Music-Teaching Connexion. In a 
final chapter a number of distinguished musicians 
offer their opinion on what constitutes success in 
music. 


The Amateur in Music 
By F. H. SHERA. 3s. 6d. net. 


The amateur forms an indispensable part of the 
kingdom of music: without him the professional 
could not continue to exist. It is curious, therefore, 
that so little attention has been given to his history. 
This little volume outlines the subject, and traces the 
amateur’s activitics and attitude down the centuries. 
Its story is interesting and not without amusement. 


Chopin’s Musical Style 
By GERALD ABRAHAM. 55. net. 


In this little book the author has tried to do with 
Chopin’s music what a biographer does with a man’s 
life : by study of the known facts to define as clearly 
as possible its true characteristics, and to trace its 
development from beginnings to full maturity. The 
result will be of value to pianists, and cannot but 
appeal to all who take an interest in nineteen th-century 
music and culture. 


PIANO MUSIC 


Branson, Davip 
Three Pieces for Children. 28. 
The Princess, Sedate and Merry. 
Hiking Tune. ıs. 1s. 6d. 
Dancing Bear. 2s. 


These four piano numbers are four of the six first pub- 
lished works ofa new English composer, David Branson, 
who is known as a pianist through his frequent 
broadcasts. It is believed that this first list will be 
representative of his varied talents, and of such a 
kind as at once to endear him to the public. 

This is music with melody, with charm but not 
lacking in depth, technically skilful for the medium 
of the moment. The solo songs are in the best 
tradition of the modern English song—faithful to the 
words in a degree that almost dictates the musical 
form and yet avoids mere declamation. The junior 
piano pieces are as simple as they are strikingly 
musical, And every one will surely have the ‘ Hiking 
‘Tune’ running in his head before long ! 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING 


REMEDIAL 
GYMNASTICS, &c. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 
FOUNDED 1897 


Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P.T.C. 
Diploma) 


Complete training for Teacher's Diploma (Women) 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Educational 
Gymnastics (Ling’s principles), all branches of 
Games, Dancing, Swimming. 


Good facilities for practice in teaching of gym- 
nastics and coaching of games and swimming in 
Elementary aud Secondary Schools. 


Students are prepared for the Diploma of the 
University of London in the Theory and Practice 
of Physical Education, the Certificate of the Char- 
tered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
also for the Teacher's certificates of the Amateur 
Swimming Association. 


Three years’ resident course. One Scholarship of 
50 guineas is awarded annually in March for entrance 
in October. 


A Onc Year Course for Women Graduates will be 
hetd if sufficient applications are received by July 
20th. 


For prospectus and further particulars of scholar- 
ship apply SECRETARY. Telepbone Erd 0095. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 


The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 


The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, Cricket, 
and Swimming. 


Students are prepared for the Examination for 
the London University Diploma in the Theory and 
Practice of Educational Gymnastics and for the 
“ Conjoint’? Examination of the Chartered Society 
of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 


An cducational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: £165 per 
annum. 


Two Scholarships of £50 and two of £25 will be 
awarded in March for September. Application 
should be made before February 16. 

For particulars apply SECRETARY, 37 Landsdowne 
Road, Bedford. 


Principal : 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7 


Recognized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 
Principal ; Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training—Three years. 

1. Educational Gymnastics: Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, Swimming, Remedial Exercises, 
all theoretical subjects. 

2. Diploma — Outside Expert Examiners — 
Awarded not entirely on Final Examina- 
tion, but also on year's work. 


Queen Alexandra’s House Physical Training 
College has removed to Cornwall for the dura- 
tion of the war. All correspondence should be 
addressed to Miss C. M. Davy (Principal), 
Creedy Cottage, Pentire Glaze, St. Minver, 
Cornwall. 


When corresponding with Advertisers 
please mention 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


THE 
BERGMAN OSTERBERG 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 
(FOUNDED ne 1885) 


Acting Principal: Miss G. MACLAREN, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 


The College has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
36 acres. Its equipment includes a large modern 
swimming-bath and extensive playing-fields. 


The course of training covers three years and is 
based upon Ling's Swedish System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Gymnastics, and Principles of Education, Educa- 
tional and Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing | 
Swimming and Voice Production. Students arc 
prepared for the Diploma of the University of 
London and the Conjoint Examination of the 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. The college offers one open scholarship of 
£80 per annum. 


For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY at the College. 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(An Association of Teachers trained in the 
Theory and Practice of Physical Education) 


FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel.: Euston 1086 and 1433 


THE Association keeps a list of 


certificated Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene: 
Net Ball Rules, 34d. ; Rounders Rules, 33d.; Scandi- 
mavian Dances (Series I, II, and III), 33d. each ; 
Music to Dances, 84d. cach ; Folk Dances from Many 
Lands (Series I, II, and III), 34d. each; Music to 
Dances, 84d. each ; and sells the following publica- 
tions: Principles of Gymnastics for Women and 
Girls (Bjorksten), 9s. Ditto, Part II, 21s. 6d. 
All post free. For these and further publications, 
please apply to the Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Recognised as efficient by the Board of Education 
BARKHILL ROAD, AIGBURTH, LIVERPOOL 17 


` Founded 1900 
Principal: Miss M. T. CRABBE, 


Diploma of Bergman Osterberg College 

The course of training extends over three years 
and is open to girls of 18 years of age who have ob- 
tained a School Certificate or its equivalent. Students 
are prepared for the Diploma in Physical Education 
of London University and the Conjoint Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. Eighteen acres of grounds and playing 
ficlds, open-air swimming bath and 3 gymnasia. 
Fees, £135 per annum. Prospectus and further 
particulars from the Secretary. 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Viscount CALDECOTE, C.B.E. 


Principal : 
Mrs. J. L. STOCKS, B.Sc. (Econ.) 


PRESIDENTIAL College for 150 
women which prepares for the Degrees of the 
University of London. Non-resident Students are also 
admitted. At the Scholarship Examination to be 
held in February, 1940, SCHOLARSHIPS from {100 to 
£30 will be awarded for CLAssics, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, HISTORY, BOTANY, and MATHEMATICS. 


Fees.—Residence, £90 a year. Tuition from 
38 guineas a year. 
For further particulars apply to: 


The Registrar, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(University of London) 
at ST. PETER’S HALL, OXFORD 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The following are awarded annually to boys 

under 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
toward the end of May : 


(a) An ALFRED SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £80 a year. 

(b) Three JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of {£60 
to £40 a year. 

(c) Two or more EXOIBITIONS of about £30 a year. 


INTERNAL SCHOLARSHIPS. The following 
are awarded annually to boys already in the School: 


(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a 
year, open to boys notless than 15 and not 
more than 17 on May 1. 

(b) Two Junior PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 to 
£30 a year, open to all boys in the School. 


LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three each 


year, from {80 downward, tenable for three years or 
more at the Universities. 


The School Scholarshi are tenable for the 
duration of the holder’s ool career. 


The School Fees are {115 a year, with a Consoli- 
dated Fee of £5 a term to cover all necessary extras. 


Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, ALDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 
awarded in March and June. 


Common Entrance ; 

nation will ne ee at the College an the rs and 
June 28. For further geben app. e RECTOR, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor, Berks. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1940, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the value of £60, and four or more Exhibitions 
of less amount. 

Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 

Entries should be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are £120 per annum ; 
10 cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

er information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 
regarding board and lodgings should also be 
addressed. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


N Examination is held each June 
to elect TEN Scholarships varying in value 
from £75 to £30 a year. 


A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
or Ex-Officers in H.M. Army, varying in value from 
£75 to £30. 


Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER: 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


N Examination will be held in 


each July, for the awarding of Seven 
Scholarships, value £100 to £30, open to boys under 
14 on June 1, 1940. Two of these Scholarships are 
open to boys under 14 years and 6 months on 
that date. In addition One Musical Scholarship and 
One Drawing Scholarship, value £40 each, open to 
boys under 14}, may be awarded. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY 


XAMINATIONS March 5, 6, 7, 


June 4, 5, 6, 1940, for Open Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, £100-£30, and for Music and Choral 
Scholarships {50-£30. Age limit for Open and Choral 
Scholars under 14, for Music under 14}, on April 1 
and July 1, 1940. 

Bursaries for the sons of Clergy and Officers are 
available. 


Details from HEADMASTER'S SECRETARY. 


DE ASTON SCHOOL 
MARKET RASEN, Lincs. 


Headmaster: 
JOHN F. FRIEND, M.A. (Cantab), M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) 


DAY and Boarding Secondary School 


for boys. Safe and healthy area. 
Fees: Tuition £4. Boarding |3 guincas. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 


ships, varying from £80 to £25 per annum, 
will be held in June, 1940. Age limit 14} years. 
Special Exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy and 
members of H.M. Services. Apply HuGH ELDER, 
M.A., Headmaster. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 


CAI, ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Exami- 
nations for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College 
and Manufacturing Works are held annually in 
APRIL. For particulars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 
66 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
FELIXSTOWE, Suffolk 


CHOLARSHIP Examination will 


be held early in May, 1940. Six Scholarships, 
£60-£30, and several Exhibitions. Also one Music 
Scholarship awarded to a candidate of sufficient 
merit—preferably offering strings. Entries by 
April 15. Age under 15 on June 1, 1940. For 
particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


GLENALMOND 


ENTRANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 


tions, and Bursaries, 1940. An Examination 

which may be taken at preparatory schools, will take 

lace on March 11, 12, and 13 for Open Scholarships 
and Exhibitions and sons of Clergy Bursaries. 

Age limit for Scholarships and Exhibitions : 14 on 


March 1, 1940. For Bursarics: 15 on September 


20, 1940. Apply to the WARDEN. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


SIX Scholarships, maximum value 
` 


£70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
the HEADMASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


GODOLPHIN SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Church of England School) 


"Two Scholarships, value to {50 ona 


£10 base. Candidates must be under 14 on 
June 1. Examination, March 5, 6, and 7. Particulars 
from SCHOOL SECRETARY. Forms returnable by 
February 14. 


KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 


HE School has now moved to 


Bayham Abbey, Scotney Castle and other 
residences in the Lamberhurst district. Examination 
for the award of King’s Scholarships and Minor 
Scholarships will be held in June, 1040. 

Prospectus and particulars may be obtained from 
THE HEADMASTER, Bayham Abbey, Lamberhurst, 
Kent. 


KING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON 
CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


varying in value from {80—{£20 per annum will 
be awarded after examination in March and June, 
1940. School fecs £105 per annum. Particulars 
may be obtaincd from the HEADMASTER. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 


CHOLARSHIP Examination in 


May. Closing day for entries, May 1. The 
examination may take place at candidate’s School. 
Ten Scholarships will be offered in 1940, in value 
from £100 to £50 a year. Also several minor scholar- 
ships not exceeding {40 a year available. For par- 
ticulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, King William’s 
College, Isle of Man. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


‘THREE Entrance Scholarships, 
value £50—{£70 will be offered in March. 


WELVE to Fourteen King’s 


Scholarships and Entrance Scholarships, 
value {25-—£80 per annum, and 


Two Milner Memorial Scholarships 


value £100 per annum and £75 per annum for 

five years, will be offered in June. The Milner 

Scholarship is open to sons of Colonial Civil Servants 
and others. 

For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 vears of age and under 14 on June 1. 

(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and necds. 

(ò) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 

Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 
For information apply to the 

Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


Huyton, near Liverpool 


AX Entrance Scholarship Examina- 


tion (Scholarships £50, Exhibitions £30) will 
take place in February, 1940. Preference to candi- 
dates under 14 years of age. Applications to the 
HEADMISTRESS before January 25. Particulars of 
bursaries sent on application. Three closed Scholar- 
ships to the University, one available each year. 


HEADMASTER, 


Further Scholarship Announcements overleaf 
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MALVERN COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held early in March, 1940. 
About five Scholarships of £100 and not less than 
threc of £50. A number of Exhibitions also will be 
offered to boys of all-round ability. 

For rticulars ot these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEADMASTER or BURSAR, 
rete College, at Blenhcim Palace, Woodstock, 

ord. 


Successful candidates will join the School in 
September. 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 
‘Two Major Scholarships will be 


awarded on the results of an examination 
held in March each year, of the value of £60-£100 
each according to the standard attained by the 
candidates. Further minor Scholarships and Exhi- 
bitions will be awarded, of the nominal value of £10 
each. These secondary Scholarships may be aug- 
mented to values varying with the financial needs of 
the parents. All candidates must be under 15 years 
of age on September 1, following the cxamination. 
A limited number of these Scholarships will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental Music 
(no age limit). 
For further particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Miss I. M. Brooxs, M.A. (Cantab.). 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 
For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


RADLEY COLLEGE 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


varying in value from £120-£40 will be offered 
for competition March, 1940. The Examination 
will be held in two parts: (a) Elementary Papers at 
preparatory schools, or Part I, on Monday, March 11. 
(b) Part II at Radley on Friday and Saturday, 
March 15 and 16. Apply for particulars to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon, Berks. 


Last date on which entries can be received» 
Monday March 4. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


GCHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


will be awarded on the result of an Examina- 
tion to be held in May, 1940, for girls undcr 14. The 
value of each award will vary from £30 to {150 a 
year according to the financial circumstances of the 
candidate. A number of Bursaries will also be given 
to girls who do not reach Scholarship or Exhibition 
standard. 


Papers will be worked at the candidate's home or 
school and interviews for selected candidates will 
subsequently be held at Roedean. Particulars and 
forms of application from the HEApMISTRESS'S 
SECRETARY. Last day of entry, March 31. 


ST. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND 
QNE or more Major Scholarships of 


£60 per annum, and several Exhibitions with 
a minimum of £20 per annum, will be offered for 
competition on March 14, 15 and 16, 1940. Applica- 
tious should be made to the HEADMASTER before 
March 2, 1940. Candidates must be under the age of 
14 on January 1, 1940. Subjects of Examination : 
Latin, French, English, Mathematics. One or more 
additional papers may be taken in Additional 
Mathematics, Science, Greek or German. Arrange- 
ments can be made for candidates to take the papers 
either at St. Becs, or at their present schools. 


STOWE 
TEN Scholarships and four Bur- 


saries are offered every summer to boys 
under I4 on May 1. Dates for 1940: Preliminary, 
May 21; Final, May 29-31. Particulars from the 
HEADMASTER, Stowe School, Buckingham. 


ST. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, 
St. Andrews, Fife 


HE COUNCIL offers for competi- 


tion in May, 1939, THREE ENTR\NCE 
SCHOLARSEIPS of the annual value of £80, £70 and 
£60, tenable forfour years. Particularsand entrance 
forms may be obtained on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Miss J. A. Macfarlane, M.A. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


"THE Scholarship Examination for 


1940 will be held at Shrewsbury on June 4, 
5, and 6, 1940. At least Ten Scholarships will be 
offered, including two of £100, and two of £80, and an 
Exhibition for Music. Age limit, under 14 on 
April 1, 1940. For all information apply to THE 
BuRSAR, The Schools, Shrewsbury. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


“THREE or four Open Foundation 


Scholarships of £100 a year, and six other 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of between {£25 and 
£75 a year will be awarded in June, 1940, if suitable 
candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 

The Preliminary Examination at the candidate’s 
present school will be held on May 27 and 28. A 
candidate may, under certain conditions, be excused 
the Preliminary Examination, if the date coincides 
with that of some other examination. The Final 
Examination for selected candidates at The Iwys 
will be held on June 4 and 5. Candidates must be 
under 14 on January 1, 1940. A large choice of sub- 
jects in the Final Examination is available, including 
Science, German, and Music. 

Scholarships and Exhibitions may in certain cases 
be increased by such an amount as the circumstances 
of the Scholar may require. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 
E NTRANCE Scholarships. Six 


offered every June. Apply SECRETARY, 
School House, Wellington, Somerset. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 


WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


AN Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 
Teaving Exhibitions ranging in value from £65 
to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education approved by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 


AN Examination is held in May or 


June. Generally two Scholarships are 
offered of £60 each, two of £40, and two of £30. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age. Full 
particulars and entry forms can be obtained from 
the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS 
Six Scholarships will be offered by 


the Council, on the result of an examination 
to be held in May, 1940, to girls under 14 on May 1. 
The amount of the scholarships is decided after 
consideration of the circumstances of the candidates, 
the maximum value being £150 a year. A number of 
bursaries will also be given to girls who do not reach 
scholarship standard. All entry forms must be 
received before March 31. For further particulars 
apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 
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TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING. Testimonials, 


Exam. Papers. Reports, 6 copies (one), 6d. ; 
15, Is.: 30, Is. 6d.; 50, 28. MSS. Syllabuses, 
10d. 1,000 words. Honours Certificate-—HURLOCK, 
44 Havelock Road, Hastings, Sussex. 


‘Can England Afford 


Her Public Schools?’ 


Two provocative articles 
by Charles Douie, M.A., 
formerly Assistant Princi- 
pal in the Board of Edu- 
cation, and Secretary of 
University College, London, 
appeared in the July and 
1939, 
of The Journal. 


August, numbers 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 
enclosed with each Competition, 
or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


VoL. 72. No. 846. 


JAN. I, 1940. 
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Art and Handicraft 


Paintings and Drawings 
By RuBENs. (7s. 6d. net. 
London : Allen & Unwin.) 

This is the eleventh of a series of books on art which 
offers substantial value at a low cost. The plates, it is true, 
are not equal in quality to those in the series “ Klassiker 
der Kunst ”, which were published at three or four times 
the price and with text in German: but they are more 
numerous as well as better than the reproductions in that 
other standard series “ Kiinstler-Monographien ”. What- 
ever they lack is not the fault of the commentator, for they 
are admirably selected and arranged; many unfamiliar 
works being shown and a good number of Rubens’ oil- 
sketches for those large paintings which were carried out 
mainly by the hands of his assistants. Sometimes the 
sketch and the finished work appear on successive pages, 
and thus one can read something of what Roger Fry called 
the “ handwriting ” of the great painter. 

The subjects are arranged in groups, though not chrono- 
logically, so that several series of extraordinary interest, such 
as the landscapes and the Lion Hunts, are kept together. 
Several photographs of parts are given on a larger scale, 
together with the works from which they are excerpted ; 
and, still more valuable, drawings and studies for composi- 
tions and detail. By such aids one may begin to gain a 
notion of the master’s sureness of method, his systematic 
preparation. For example, the magnificent white horse and 
turbaned rider in the “ Lion and Leopard Hunt ”’ occur 
again in the “ Defeat of Sennacherib’’, and the same 
rearing charger, with but slight variations, in at least two 
other pictures. Yet each composition is a fresh invention, 
of inseparable organic unity. Did not Handel compose 
with the like economy and method ? 

Mr. Stevenson's account is very readable and interesting : 
he makes clear in what circumstances and for what patrons 
Rubens’ immense tasks were undertaken. And his accurate 
history of these circumstances and commissions enables 
one to view more intelligently those loaded and artificial 
allegories, (such as the “ Medici Cycle ’’) which are on the 
whole the likeliest among the painter’s works to be found 
confusing and difficult nowadays. The chronological table 
at the end of the book still further clarifies Rubens’ history 
and the sequence of his pictures. 

It is right that such a fine book should be produced this 
year in England, for it is exactly three centuries since 
Rubens was knighted by Charles I. ‘‘ Tameness or 
insipidity,’’ wrote Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1780, “is not 
the character of Rubens: in whatever he employs his 
figures, they do their business with great energy.” 


The Phaidon Press ; 


Appreciation of Beauty 
By F. W. Westaway. (ros. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

To help “ people who left school more than a few years 
ago ” to appreciate beauty, is the avowed aim of this book, 
which may recommend itself to some elder teachers who 
are expected to “ teach appreciation ”. 

“ Let them begin by studying pictures.” And here they 
will find a wider range of things beautiful, for the latter 
chapters touch on sculpture, architecture, nature, literature 
and music: many illustrations (but the colour-plates are 
not good) an index and a list of a hundred books for reference, 
with half a dozen unlucky misspellings among them. 

The worst of this brave attempt to cover a huge field is 
that the categorical treatment is of unequal value; good 
plants are hoed down and weeds left standing. The writer’s 
tone is genial, but his enthusiasm rather indiscriminate : 
(p. 96) “ Works by recent sculptors like Sir Hamo 
Thornycroft, and by living sculptors like Epstein, are so 
generally familiar that nothing more than a passing reference 
is necessary. Specimens of recognized excellence are easily 
accessible in the National and Tate Galleries, and memorial 
sculpture, such as the Queen Victoria memorial, Bucking- 
ham Palace, by the late Sir Thomas Brock, is worthy of 
careful examination again and again.” 

This is taking the rough with the smooth, indeed. But 
careful examination has not been accorded to all facts 
concerning sculpture. Not only the Venus of Melos, but 
actually the Laocoon group is attributed to Praxiteles ! 
A page on which statues of Demosthenes and Abraham 
Lincoln are set side by side would have deserved a place 
in “ Art and Counterfeit ’’. But, while in Mr. Armitage’s 
anthologies our preferences are unmistakably guided, here 
our taste is foiled by the neutrality of the compiler. His 
point of view is fairly stated as that of one who was 
associated with the old Science and Art Department and 
its successors at South Kensington, 

The book is full of items classified rather than selected, 
leaving one with the sensation of an hour’s rummaging amid 
miscellaneous curios. 


Paintings and Drawings of Matisse 
With a Critical Survey by J. Cassou. (Contemporary 
French Painters.) (6s. net. Paris: Braun; London : 
Soho Gallery.) 

Braun & Cie and the Soho Gallery are to be congratulated 
on publishing in so attractive and inexpensive a form such 
a magnificent collection of first-rate reproductions in colour 
of the work of Matisse. Moreover, the pictures and drawings 
reproduced as illustrations were chosen by Matisse himself. 
The superb colour, simplicity of form and freedom and 
sureness of drawing with which Matisse expresses his unique 
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vision should make instant appeal to children as well as 
to adults interested in art. If Fra Angelico prayed before 
laying brush to canvas, one feels that Matisse must sing, 
and the song runs through his work. It appears so effortless 
and without laboured technique, and yet what a tremendous 
amount of feeling and understanding goes to the production 
of one of his drawings! He has such a sense of the right 
use of his media, whether paint or ink, that there is a song 
in every stroke of his brush and pen. Such a vision is rare, 
and we are enriched in our experience of life through contact 
with the creations of his vision. In addition to its twenty- 
four plates in colour, this book contains an illuminating 
chapter on Matisse and his work by the assistant curator 
of the Musée du Luxembourg. It is a book which every 
school art room should possess. 


Ethics in Modern Art: Conway Memorial Lecture, 
delivered at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.I, 
on April 19, 1939 
By MARJORIE BOWEN. 
Watts.) 

“ Ethics in Modern Art ’’. How? or Why ? will be the 
first reaction of many readers on seeing this title. These 
questions Miss Bowen answers in her Conway Memorial 
Lecture which has been published in booklet form. Herbert 
Read in a foreword states that ‘‘ ultimately Art is concerned 
with one value and one value only: Truth. But Truth 
is an ethical value—perhaps the supreme ethical value. 
Modern Art is unpopular because it has pursued this value 
to the exclusion of all sentiment and compromise ”. Ina 
stimulating way Miss Bowen attacks many of the Victorian 
notions about life and art still prevalent in some quarters 
to-day. She shows how difficult is the task of the modern 
artist, owing to a lack of values and of understanding of 
art on the part of the general public, who test a work of 
art from the point of view of the camera. The South 
Place Ethical Society are to be congratulated on having 
secured so able a lecturer, and thanked for the publication 
of her lecture. 


Alpine Flowers 
36 Colour Plates specially prepared by P. A. ROBERT. 
With Introductory Text by Prof. C. SCHROETER. (Art 
and Colour in Nature.) (ros. net. Batsford.) 

The combined efforts of Professor Carl Schroeter and 
Mr. Paul A. Robert have produced in Alpine Flowers a 
book which will make an appeal to a variety of readers 
including the holiday-maker in Switzerland, the serious 
botanist and the artist. In the closing paragraph of his 
introduction, Prof. Schroeter makes an appeal to visitors to 
Switzerland which all teachers might pass on to their pupils. 
It is an appeal to visitors to an unfamiliar environment who 
feel obliged to takeaway some vivid mementoof their travels. 
‘‘ A little bouquet of Alpine flowers is quite permissible, but 
the wholesale uprooting and carrying off of blooms is 
strongly to be deprecated. The pitiful appeal of Flora’s 
Alpine children, ‘ Spare us and protect us’, may not be 
disregarded.” 


The Background of Art 


(Cloth, 2s. net. Paper, Is. net. 


By Pror. D. T. Rice. (Discussion Books.) (2s. net. 
Nelson.) 

Prof. Rice avoids the appraisement of individual works, 

and discusses such topics as, “ Art and Race ”, “ Art and 


Geography ”, “ Art and History ”, and finally, “ Art and 
Education’. He rightly condemns the history which 
relics too much on the written document; and attributes 
the exaggerated importance given to wars by most historians 
of the social life of the middle ages to the incompleteness 
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and narrow-mindedness of the contemporary written 
records. And indced the visual arts have taught us nearly 
all that we know about the ordinary life of the peaceful 
citizen and peasant. Examples are to be found in the 
gothic carving of churches and houses throughout France 
and England; while we owe a still greater debt to art in 
reconstructing the history of the ancient civilizations. 
Stone and clay have borne the impress of some of man’s 
noblest thoughts and emotions; it remains to be seen if 
steel can express anything but the hardening of his heart. 

In the chapter on Art and Geography the author states 
that, “ the only writer who has devoted any space to the 
subject with regard to developed art and more recent 
periods is Sir Charles Holmes ’’. He is surely forgetting 
Sir Banister Fletcher. The influence of geography naturally 
leads to the consideration of architecture. In these days 
of easy transport the geographical influence is becoming 
less important, since the laws of building in brick or stone 
are not adapted to metallic construction. 

The study of art on the lines indicated by Prof. Talbot 
Rice would indeed be a liberal education. He finishes his 
excellent little book with a plea for the more serious con- 
sideration of this wider art-history by our schools and 
universities. 


Leatherwork 
By I. P. RosEAMAN. 
Press.) 

There are so many good books on the subject of leather- 
work that the best is difficult to select ; but here is a new 
book which has a reasonable claim to that title. It isa 
book suitable alike for the beginner and for the leather- 
worker of experience. 

For the former it is good, in that it contains precise 
information about all the necessary tools and their uses, 
together with concise instructions about all the chief leather- 
work processes, including thonging, sewing, modelling, 
staining and even renovating. For the experienced leather- 
worker it is equally good, because besides giving a wide 
variety of objects suitable for making, it gives a scale 
diagram for every article. This introduction of scale 
diagrams is a new feature which should make for the 
popularity of the book. Each diagram occupies a full page. 
The page is divided into squares representing inches, and 
every part of the article is, therefore, shown to scale. 

The advantage of this is obvious, for should you desire 
to make the article larger or smaller than the measurements 
given, it is only necessary to alter the size of the squares. 

Even experienced workers will find this a great advantage, 
whilst to the worker of less experience it will be invaluable. 

The examples given are good, as also is the advice on 
quality of material and decoration of restrained character. 

The book deserves a good sale, and should do much to 
raise the standard of leatherwork. It is produced in the 
style and quality which has placed the Dryad Publications 
in the front rank of Craftwork text-books. 


(5s. net. Leicester: The Dryad 


Illustrative Model-Making for Schools 
By L. Evans and J. T. UpALE. (5s. Longmans.) 

In the present state of school work, model-making might 
well take a more prominent place in the curriculum. The 
average child takes a delight in making things, and this 
natural inclination can be turned to good account with a 
well-arranged scheme of model-making. But you don’t 
know how to set about it ? Well! secure this book, and not 
only will the children under your care be intcrested, but they 
will learn many things by “ making ”, in much less time 
than by any other method of teaching. 
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John Morgan, M.A.: First Headmaster of Narberth 
County School 
By Dr. A. J. JONEs. 
Press.) 

This is a brief biography of an original and lovable school- 
master. After seven years as headmaster and only member 
of the staff of a private grammar school where he taught 
every subject in the school except physics (which was 
excepted only because there was no demand for it), John 
Morgan became the first headmaster of the new County 
Intermediate School which was opened in Narberth, a small 
market town lying on the frontiers of the Welsh and 
English-speaking divisions of Pembrokeshire, six years after 
the passing of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889. 
The neighbourhood was entirely agricultural and sparsely 
populated; the material for secondary education was 
limited in quantity, but evidently of excellent quality. 
The school was fortunate in the personality of its first 
headmaster and in the enthusiasm for education which 
gave the Principality a substantial lead over its neighbour 
in the movement for higher ‘education. 

Like so many other Welshmen of intellectual ability, 
John Morgan had set out with the intention of becoming 
a Nonconformist minister and, with this object, proceeded 
to Cambridge, where he took honours in the Theological 
Tripos. His health broke down and he was advised to 
make a voyage to Australia. Some time after his arrival 
he was told that he might be able to live two years in 
Australia but not more than one in Wales. “ In that case,” 
he said, ‘‘ I am going home; I prefer one year in Wales 
to two years here.” Back he went and at the first service 
which he attended in the village chapel after his return 
his minister said: “ John Morgan went to Australia to try 
to escape Providence, but it was no use, Providence followed 
him there and now he has come back to die.” He survived 
his death warrant by thirty-eight years, for over thirty of 
which he was headmaster of Narberth County School. 

He was a man of unbounded generosity—he was a 
bachelor of modest means, which he used mainly for the 
benefit of the school. He made gifts or loans to needy 
pupils to help them through their school and university 
courses ; for many years he gave a cheque to every old girl 
of his school on the occasion of her marriage. His biographer, 
who was for a short time his second master, had the unusual 
experience of an offer from his headmaster to pool their 
salaries as an inducement to him to remain on the staff 
of the school. 

The book recalls the words of Thomas Fuller, the classic 
biographer of worthies, ‘‘ to his pupils he bequeathed his 
precepts and example for a legacy ; they in requital erect 
every one a monument for him in their hearts ”. 


(2s. 3d. Llandyssul: Gomerian 


Men who are Shaping the Future 
By E. MIDDLETON. (2s. 6d. Scientific Book Club.) 

The late Mr. Edgar Middleton had earned a well-deserved 
reputation among scientific journalists. He had the gift of 
dealing with science in simple and non-technical but 
accurate language. This is his last work, and it tells the 
story of some twenty interviews with living British scientists. 
Facts about their lives, careers and work are described in 
popular manner. Eight excellent photographs of sir 
William Bragg, J. B. S. Haldane, Julian Huxley, Sir James 
Jeans, Captain de Haviland, Professor T. R. Elliott, 
J. L. Baird and A. M. Low add to the attractiveness of the 
book. It well deserves a place in the school library. 
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The Persians (Persae) 
By ArscuyLus. Translated into English Rhyming 
Verse, with Preface and Notes, by Dr. G. Murray. 
(Cloth, 3s. Paper, 2s. Allen & Unwin.) 

“ One cannot help reflecting how deeply our world of 
to-day is overshadowed by the presence of that same 
inhuman Hubris, and how it still sits wondering whether 
it dare believe as the Greeks did.’’ Professor Murray’s 
estimate of the topicality of the Persian invasion of Greece 
in 480 B.C. will probably be endorsed by those who heard 
the broadcast of his translation of Aeschylus’ solemn paean 
of deliverance. 


“ Zeus sitteth judge above us. His it is 
To check the uncurbed dreams of man, and weight 
Is in his arm to bend the crooked straight.” 


It was in a Non Nobis strain that the overthrow of the 
sons of Daryasha and Baal was celebrated. Professor 
Murray’s translation, with the oriental fascination of its 
proper names, gives the due sense of atmosphere. The 
Persae has hardly the same appeal as the Medea or the 
Hippolytus, but couplets like 


“ Pale honey that the blossom-thieves distil ; 
With water blended from a virgin rill: ” 


show that Professor Murray, confronted with a word 
like aĝepovpyoð, can render it with the freshness of 
vision necessary to make a translation into poetry. 


Latin Prose Composition : Being Part Ill of “ A New 
Latin Course for Schools ” 
By H. E. Gour and J. L. WHITELEY. 
millan.) 

An attractive S.C. composition manual with some 
interesting features. The models are largely drawn from 
Latin authors, and Tennyson and Byron enliven the 
sentences for translation—p. 7, ‘‘ Come into the garden, 
Maud ”’; p. 99, “ The Assyrian came down like the wolf on 
the fold.” The inductive method is followed to a certain 
extent—there are copious examples before the rules are 
summarized—but, particularly in the case of the verbal 
noun and conditions, greater clarity might have been 
attained if the various subdivisions had been treated 
separately before miscellaneous types were given for 
translation. On the other hand, the treatment of Oratio 
Obliqua is as clear and useful as could be found anywhere. 


l. The Annals of Tacitus : Book 14 

Edited by E. C. Woopcock. 
2. Herodotus : Book 2 

Edited by Pror. W. G. WADDELL. (Methuen’s 

Classical Texts.) (No. 1, 4s. No. 2, 8s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Two interesting additions to the new series of classical 

texts under the general editorship of Dr. A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge. No. 1 has a sympathetic introduction to 
Tacitus’ style (with the suggestion of a new interpre- 
tation of the grammarian’s old favourite proficiscitur 
cognoscendae antiquitatis!) and an analysis of that period 
of Roman history in which Nero successfully carried 
out appeasement in Parthia and war in Britain. The 
editor of (2) modestly disclaims credit for adding light more 
recent than that of “ yesterday and the day before ” to 
previous commentaries, but his knowledge of Egypt—he is 
Professor of Classics at Cairo—is personal and up to date. 
The reader who wishes to know whether obsidian knives 
are found with mummies, or on what hills oyster-shells are 
to be found, now knows where to go. 


(2s. 6d. Mac- 
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An Introduction to the History of Education in Modern 
Egypt 
By J. HEYworTH-DUNNE. (25s. Luzac.) 

It is impossible to do more than call attention to this 
massive work on modern education in Egypt, which has 
been undertaken by Mr. Heyworth-Dunne, the Senior 
Lecturer in Arabic at the School of Oriental Studies in 
London. His qualifications are obvious, as he has had 
connexions with Egypt since 1919 and his knowledge of 
Arabic opens nine-tenths of the doors in that country. 
But one volume, the first of four, containing nearly five 
hundred pages, will make the reading of the work a task 
for a comparatively limited number of persons. And this 
first volume only begins with 1700 A.D. and is only an 
‘“ introduction ”! For the ordinary educational or his- 
torical student in England a few salient points will be all 
that stand out. 

From 1884 to the treaty of two years ago the English 
were masters of Egypt, as they have been of several states 
in India to which they have afterwards accorded an internal 
independence, subject to a general control of their foreign 
relations. This appears to be the way in which the British 
Empire disintegrates itself, without, if possible, disturbing 
the general rest of that part of the world where some 
British adventurer had managed to establish the British 
crown. 

In the great Dominions complete independence has been 
achieved under a common loyalty to the British crown. 
India is now in the process of attaining a similar status. 
Egypt, which fell to us, by internal revolt and the extrava- 
gances of Ismail Pasha, at a time when the French were 
abstaining from colonial expansion, was brought into a 
state of internal prosperity mainly by the wise adminis- 
tration of one of our greatest proconsuls, Sir Evelyn Baring, 
who afterwards became—and is best known in history—as 
Lord Cromer. The extraordinary fertility of the soil made 
the task an easier one. Egypt awoke to a consciousness 
of her national existence and a desire for independence 
after Ismail's debts had been liquidated and the population 
as a whole had attained a higher degree of material pros- 
perity—certainly a greater than any other equal part of 
the Mediterranean seaboard. It was also and still remains 
the goal of tens of thousands of tourists who explore and 
wonder at the remains of ancient Egypt, of which one can- 
not say that anything remains in the present cultural or 
educational system. By 1700, when Mr. Heyworth-Dunne 
begins his meticulous story, Arabic and the Moslems had 
ruled the country for over a thousand years. They cannot 
be said to have advanced the education of any country in 
which they have held sway. Even Spain under the Caliphs 
‘was rather a home for exceptional men of art or learning 
than a place where the whole population was carried on to 
a higher level of thought. The only education thought of 
for the mass of the people was that afforded by the“ kuttab”’, 
where the young Moslem might learn to spell out his words 
in the Koran, squatting round his “fiki” in some corner or 
room attached to a mosque. This was the universal system 
as it is to this day in many parts of India. Cairo added to 
the ‘‘kuttab”’ the famous college—mosque of Al-Azhar 
which—one learns—has been lately reformed by competi- 
tion with the Western places of education introduced mainly 
by the French and English. In Egypt the French had the 
primacy and eminence conferred by the occupation by 
Napoleon in 1798. But, as our author tells us, “ the French 
were so much engaged in fighting and putting down 
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insurrections that they had little time to take an active 
part in the intellectual life of the Egyptians ”. Apparently 
all they did was to establish two schools for the children 
of French parents. 

In later years French, Italians, Greeks, as well as English, 
have multiplied their facilities for education; and of the 
motley international crowd which now fills the higher 
places of education in Egypt pride of place must undoubtedly 
be given to the French. The English unhappily must admit 
a marked neglect even under the otherwise brilliant and 
successful tenure of Lord Cromer. And so we must leave 
them ; hoping that from the greatest confusion and mixture 
of races in the world an education may be evolved which 
will suit the key of the present Mediterranean and the home 
of the earliest culture of mankind. 


Private Schools in Canada: a Handbook of Boys’ 
Schools which are Members of the Canadian Head- 
masters’ Association 
Edited by A. G. A. STEPHEN. ($1.00. Clarke, Irwin.) 

This book is a directory of sixteen Boys’ Schools whose 

Headmasters are members of the Canadian Headmasters’ 

Association. For each school is given the material that 

usually appears in the school prospectus. Parents who are 

considering Canada as a safe spot to which to send their 
boys will do well to consult this book. 


The Students’ Handbook to the University and 

Colleges of Cambridge 

Thirty-eighth Edition, revised to June 30, 

(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

This book follows close on the heels of its Oxford 

companion. It contains full information about the 
University and its colleges, the conditions of admission, 
the cost of residence, and university and other scholarships. 
Full details are given of the university examinations, and 
of the facilities of training for Holy Orders, for the teaching 
profession, for the Civil Service and for military service. 
There are special sections on the work of the Appointments 
Board, the education of women, the extra-mural work of 
the university and the Union Society. There is everything 
here that a student needs to know about Cambridge 
University. As a collection of useful facts it is unexcep- 
tionable, but an Oxford man may be forgiven for regretting 
its severity of style as compared with the equally useful, 
but far more attractive, Handbook to the University of 
Oxford. 
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Nursery School Education and the Reorganization of 
the Infant School 
By Prof. OLIVE A. WHEELER and IRENE G. EArt. 
(5s. net. University of London Press.) 

This will be a useful and interesting little book to teachers 
and mothers. One of the authors is a psychologist, and 
Part I—“ The Principles underlying the Nursery School ’’— 
has a psychological setting which is made simple enough 
to be appreciated and understood by the average reader. 
A good deal of ground is covered in this simple way and 
the subject is wisely handled. Part II—' Procedure in 
the Nursery School ’’—deals with the subject of the book 
from the practical angle. It gives useful information on 
the child’s life in the Nursery School and on the Play- 
materials used to foster intellectual and physical growth. 
There are chapters also on “ Language Learning ” (including 
the Pre-Lesson Stage in Reading and Writing) and on 
‘““The Pre-Lesson Stage in Number’’. The authors feel 
that the Infant School has much to learn from the Nursery 
School and hope that the book will help toward that end. 
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Essays and Addresses 
By OLIVER ELTON. (7s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

In this volume Professor Elton has collected a number 
of papers, composed since 1922, which should by their 
variety and suggestiveness appeal to many readers. He 
begins with a study of Shakespeare’s style, which is of 
special interest because it is written from the point of view 
that Shakespeare ‘‘ was a far more conscious and deliberate 
craftsman in words and sounds than is sometimes admitted ”’. 
On the other side we have the players’ evidence and the 
speech of the anonymous poet in Timon (surely something 
more than “the jargon of vanity ”). We remember what 
Milton said about “ easy numbers ” and Tennyson about 
** godlike ease ” ; but, whichever point of view we prefer, 
we shall not dispute the conclusion that “ at the centre, 
there is always something insoluble ”. 

Next follows a lecture on The Present Value of Byron. 
Prof. Elton holds that Byron, like Johnson, will be remem- 
bered as a personality, even if his “formal works ” are no 
longer read, and implies that his letters will do for him what 
Boswell did for Johnson. Many of the “ formal works ” 
are criticized, but there is no mention of Darkness, surely 
the best description in English of a black-out. 

In Robert Bridges and the Testament of Beauty the critic 
is chiefly concerned with the meaning attached to the word 
beauty, but there is some consideration of the poet’s form 
(‘‘ my loose alexandrines ’’) and more than one reference 
to the “freedom ” he gained by adopting it. On the 
contrary, those who still think of the bard as one who 
“ freely sings in strictest bonds of rhyme and rule ” may 
consider that by relaxing those bonds he restricted his 
powers of flight and set an unfortunate example. “ Fi du 
rhythme commode! ” 

No such charge can be brought against the subject of the 
next essay, Pushkin, a fact which makes it all the harder 
to commend him to readers innocent of Russian. Prof. 
Elton has already published a volume of translations from 
Pushkin, and this essay is illustrated by specimens of verse 
translation, his own and others’; but, although such 
ventures will have the sympathy and often the respect of 
fellow devotees, “ the translator ”, as he says, ‘‘ must ever 
ask for much to be taken on trust ”. One of those here 
quoted has compared Pushkin to Mozart. Perhaps he 
would agree that to read a Pushkin lyric in translation is 
something like hearing the words of a Mozart aria without 
the music, for we can translate everything in a poem except 
its poetry : for that we must go to the vowels and consonants 
of the poet. 

With prose writers the case is quite otherwise, for prose 
can be translated without losing its essence, and Chekhov, 
the next author studied, has long ceased to be a mere name 
in Western Europe. Karel Capek, the Czech novelist and 
playright, is still comparatively unfamiliar, but many will 
have seen The Insect Play, and the considerable space 
devoted to him by Prof. Elton should win him more readers. 

Besides these studies of individual authors there are two 
essays of a more abstract kind, Reason and Enthusiasm in 
the Eighteenth Century and The Nature of Literary Criticism 
(perhaps the most interesting of all). Prof. Elton proclaims 
himself to be on the side of Reason, 2z.e. of Locke and Gibbon 
as opposed to Bunyan and Wesley ; but he says that art 
and poetry are not here in question ; so apparently there 
is a “ fine frenzy ” which must not be regarded as Enthusi- 
asm, though it is certainly not on the side of Reason. 

Finally there are short tributes to two professors, James 
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Fitzmaurice-Kelly, the Spanish scholar, and George 
Saintsbury. It is to be hoped that Prof. Elton is right in 
believing that Time will pay its meed to Saintsbury’s 
critical work, for he was a great Enthusiast and spoke as 
one having authority. 


The Children of Shallowford 
By H. WILLiAMson. (8s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 

A book by the author of Tarka is always welcome. This 
is a moving and most realistic account of the author’s early 
married life in the country and of the birth of his six children. 
The book has a special message for educationists. “I had 
learned . . . that man was clean and true as a bird or a 
fish or a tree, if only he could find freedom from the dead 
weight of scholasticism, and the chains of the economic 
system, which were the fundamental causes of disorder.” ... 
“ All the efforts to teach consciously by reversing the process 
of imitation caused the nervous sentinels of their minds to 
resist ; and, then, if they were subdued, to become resistant 
and dull and inward ; and lo, the most: valuable period of 
growth was made negative.” “ Arithmetic should be 
called Bewilderment and Complication for the Young. 
The system, anyhow, is based on ignorance, on the belief 
that mental wrestling, as my old headmaster used to call 
it, develops the mind. It is untrue. Being bored and 
bewildered and forcing the attention improves no nervous 
system. The brain is a nervous system. Don't lie awake 
at night, dreading you won’t get a scholarship. I promise 
you the system will be altered before you are a man; and 
you will never feel inferior in later life because you didn’t 
go to the public school, or even a secondary school, or 
because you don’t know a word of Latin or Greek, or the 
difference between sine and cosine in trigonometry, or those 
equivalents of the crossword puzzle among certain idle 
intelligentsia of an extinct civilization called the figures of 
Euclid. If, when your brain is fully grown, these and similar 
subjects interest you, then you'll take to them easily ; 
meanwhile it’s my business to see that the sun and air and 
food of England build you a natural body and natural 
mind.” The book might be called “The Theory and 
Practice of Education.” Some incidents in the story show 
that the author occasionally found it difficult to reconcile 
his precept with his practice! There are some delightful 
photographs of the children. 


His Little Kingdom 
By S. DEwEs. (7s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

School stories may be divided into three classes : realist, 
idealist, and “ debunking ”, to which last category this story 
belongs. Even this kind of story, however, to be effective 
must preserve some contact with reality. We have an 
account of the events of one summer term at Steyne—one 
of the “ great public schools ” :—Thesiger, the headmaster, 
dreamt of passing ‘“‘ from Steyne to Stroud : from Stroud to 
Eton ”. The extent with which the book preserves contact 
with reality may be gauged from the following extracts: 
“ The dark-room of the photographic club became again the 
scene of amorous adventures. The sticks were taken from 
their hiding-places and put out in the library once more. 
And all over the country, all over England, the same things 
were going on. All over England, boys were preparing for 
another three months of trickery and bullying, cheating 
over their Latin grammars, seeing in every master a 
potential enemy, examining every new boy to see what 
possibilities there were with him ”. The fact that in the 
Debating Society one of the boys advocated the abolition of 
capital punishment caused the headmaster to shut down the 
Society with the remark: “ The world is in an odd state 
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now ; we do not want any kind of subversion here ’’.. When 
the Society was reopened, one of the more enlightened 
members of the staff put himself down as proposer of the 
motion: “. .. That, in the opinion of this House, the 
coercion of public school boys to serve in the O.T.C. is 
barbaric, uncivilized, and should be stopped ’’. Two of his 
colleagues tore down this notice. ‘‘ Moscow, Stalin...!” 
shrieked one of them. As the ‘‘ more enlightened ” master 
turned away “ill and tired ’’, he heard the chapel bell 
beginning to ring for evening service. ‘‘ Organized re- 
ligion ”, he muttered, “‘ is about as poisonous as organized 
warfare.” If the author wished to direct attention to what 
he regarded as weaknesses in the public school system—and, 
doubtless, there are such weaknesses—he should first have 
drawn a credible picture of Steyne as a great public school. 
This he has failed to do. 


Seeley-Bohn at School 
By D. Givcurist. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

This is an amusing and well-written tale about a private 
school and a naughty boy. Like most school stories, it 
contains a number of unusual incidents—but how dull a 
school story would be if it did not! One of the assistant 
masters has progressive ideas. He saw in the naughty 
boy “ the kind of material out of which a vital and unusual 
mind could be made ; that to try and mould it into a shape 
approved of by tradition was to kill every chance it had of 
growing into something different and apart from the 
common pattern ’’. The headmaster belonged to the old 
school. This is how he talked to his boys in his sermon on 
the bricks and the Pyramids: ‘‘ Your character’s mud, 
remember ; it’s got lots of other things in it, but it’s no use 
till it’s been moulded and baked ; and it’s our job at school 
to do the moulding and the baking, whether you like it 
or not...’’. The story will give pleasure, and perhaps 
instruction, to readers young and old. 


The First Rescue Party 
By Karet Capex. Translated by M. 
WEATHERALL. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
This book describes the adventures of a rescue party ina 
mine. Itis, moreover, a moving account of the development 
of a boy into manhood, through sharing danger with his 
older comrades. ‘‘ He sobbed like a child. . . . ‘ That was 
for the last time,’ he says to himself, ‘ I shall never cry again 
in all my life’... and deeply, silently, the boy’s chest heaved 
under the weight and happiness of changing into a man.” 


A Perpetual Memory and Other Poems 
By H. NEwBoLt. With Brief Memoirs by W. DE La 
Mare and R. FurseE. (3s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

This is, in every respect, a delightful production. It 
contains the best of Newbolt, with a portrait of the author, 
from a drawing by Sir William Rothenstein. A verse from 
one of the poems might stand as the author's epitaph: 


‘‘ In character, in the bright beauty of the mind, 
In friendship, he excelled : 
Now from the loves of earth 
He has gone to the love divine.” 


Selected Poems 
By A. C. SWINBURNE. (The World’s Classics.) 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

A new volume in “ The World’s Classics ” series is some- 
thing of a literary event, and this admirable selection of 
poems by Swinburne will be warmly welcomed. The 
volume has the advantage of an introduction by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon. As he says, Swinburne “has done things that 
no other poet has done, and in his own special sphere 
he is supreme ”. j ' 
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The British Isles 
By C. C. CARTER and H. C. BRENTNALL. 
Oxford : Blackwell.) 

The authors are to be congratulated on having produced 
one of the best elementary text-books yet written on the 
geography of the British Isles. Throughout, there is a 
masterly simplicity of language and arrangement, the 
photographs are excellent and instructive, while the line 
drawings cannot fail to stimulate interest. Very few books 
intended for junior forms ever get down to the intellectual 
level of the children for whom they are intended, but in 
this case the really important facts have been selected and 
the mass of undigestible material which is usual in books at 
this stage has been omitted. In the hands of a really 
competent teacher this book could be used profitably in 
junior, senior and central schools and it will be found 
particularly useful for work in junior forms of secondary 
schools. 


A Winter with Finnish Lapps 
By Noran GOURLIE. (12s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

This book does not attempt to deal with the Norwegian 
and Swedish Lapps, but is an exclusive study of the winter 
life of the Finnish and Skolt Lapps. The authoress has 
had the assistance of Finnish scientists and has consulted 
the authorities of the National Museum at Helsinki, with 
the result that this is one of the most useful books yet 
published on Lappland. The story of personal travel 
alone is interesting, but the book also contains a wealth 
of picturesque detail which is just what is required by the 
the teacher of geography in junior forms. The description 
of how the traveller prepares for an arctic journey with 
reindeer would make the basis of an excellent educational 
film. There is much also for the advanced student of 
Lapp culture which, with the advent of the motor bus, 
may soon decay. 


Geography for To-day 
Book 3: North America and Asia. (4s. Asia only, 
2s. 6d.; North America only, 3s. Longmans.) 

In Book 3 of this useful series the section on North America 
was primarily the work of Mr. H. G. Thurston, while that 
on Asia was drafted by Mr. T. Herdman, with a final chapter 
on the Pacific Ocean by Mr. J. A. Mortlock. Throughout, 
an attempt has been made to lead from the particular to the 
general, and the final chapter in each book summarizes the 
information usually found at the beginning of more formal 
text-books. North America is a first-rate book for middle 
forms, and room has been found in it for detailed descriptions 
of a few of the major activities of the peoples of North 
America. Asia is a more modest volume but covers all 
that is needed in a general treatment of the great continent. 
Though quite short, the final chapter is excellent and ends 
with a short description of the political problems which 
make the Pacific Ocean an area of international tension. 
Each book ends with a carefully selected series of questions. 
The pictures and maps throughout are exceptionally good. 


Petra: the Rock City of Edom 
By Dr. M. A. Murray. (Ios. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

This is a kind of glorified guidebook. It is, and is 
intended to be, a help to those who might like to visit Petra, 
but in form it has something of the traveller’s tale. It is 
not so clear-cut as a guide, but it has the personal touch of 
the tale which gives life to what might be a “ bald and 
unconvincing narrative ’’. There is some account of the 
place and how to get there; there is a good deal of the 
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history, known, surmised and conjectural, of Petra; the 
monuments are described in a special chapter but, as is 
natural, there are many references to them all through the 
book ; the inhabitants are described in the sentence ‘‘ They 
will not dig and to beg they are not ashamed ’’. The volume 
concludes with a chapter on the troubles of an excavator. 
Lest it should be thought that the book is not educational 
in the scholastic sense, let us quote for the benefit of the 
geographers who like to be assured that Mediterranean 
lands have winter rain: “ Let him (and specially her) take 
thick strong boots and a thick waterproof coat”. You 
don’t know where Petrais? Well! get the book and find out. 


Southern Carpathian Studies 
Edited by Professor H. J. FLEuRE. 
Society.) 

The Le Play Society, which published in 1936 a volume 
of Eastern Carpathian Studies based on the Roumanian 
travels of a 1933 study group, has now added an even finer 
second volume from material collected by a similar group 
in 1936. The region now studied is the Curtea de Arges 
district of the Southern Carpathians, a typical rural area 
of Wallachia, with an almost entirely Roumanian population 
attached to the Orthodox Church and living under circum- 
stances differing considerably from those of the Eastern 
Carpathians, where the population is mixed and the 
religion part Uniate and part Roman Catholic. The 
editing of this volume by Prof. H. J. Fleure, F.R.S., guaran- 
tees its authority, and makes it an excellent addition to 
this library of sociological studies on the method of Place- 
Work-Folk. Not only is it well illustrated by maps and 
fine photographs, but also, as Prof. P. M. Roxby says in 
a foreword, “it is particularly opportune. Roumania is 
rapidly aquiring a new significance in the chequer-board 
of Europe, and, with its complex geographical relationships, 
its mixed inheritance, its strikingly contrasted but inter- 
dependent natural regions and its predominantly peasant 
population, needs precisely this method of investigation 
for its interpretation to western students ”. 


Canada 
Reprinted from the Canada Number of The Times, 
published on May 15, 1939. (5s. The Times.) 

The chapters in this book, reprinted from the special 
Canada Number of The Times, have been written by 
recognized authorities to mark the historic visit of the 
King and Queen to Canada. Professor Wrong reviews 
Canadian history, and a group of distinguished writers 
describe the present stage of the Dominion’s political and 
social development. There is a note by Leonard Marsh 
on the failure of the Dominion Government to make 
adequate provision for unemployment insurance. The 
greater part of the book deals with economic conditions 
and includes an interesting note on the recent development 
of mining in the North-West Territories and of oil drilling 
in Alberta. A variety of articles discuss religious life, 
culture, and recreation and there are plenty of interesting 
photographs and maps. The book is in every way suitable 
for inclusion in the school library. 


A Vicarious Trip to the Barbary Coast 
By Mary BERENSON. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Because of illness the writer was unable to accompany 
her husband, a well-known art critic, to Libya, but, through 
the medium of letters and photographs and from her own 
past experience, she was able to set down her impressions 
in a manner which reveals a thorough knowledge of the 
Greeks and Romans in Northern Africa. The travellers 
were received at Tripoli by Marshal Balbo, who has done 
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much to foster archaeological research and to improve 
travel facilities along the littoral. The ancient monuments 
of Tripolitania were in the care of an unusually refined and 
scholarly Italian, Giacomo Guidi, who has since died. The 
journey itself was uneventful, but the Phoenician, Greek, 
Roman, and Turkish remains examined are described and 
pictured, and a lively commentary is maintained on the 
history and philosophies of the non-African peoples who 
have left traces of their presence on the Barbary Coast. 


A Systematic Regional Geography : a Post-Matriculation 

Course 

By Prof. J. F. UNstEap. Vol. 2: Europe. (7s. 6d. 

University of London Press.) : 

This is definitely a sixth-form text-book, outlining 

“ geographical” regions and sub-regions which ignore 
political boundaries, and gives the reader a clear conception 
of the geographical bases of European life. The chapters 
which deal with the climate, structure and regions are 
extremely good, but there is also a section which describes 
the political states in a way which makes it possible for 
senior students to understand how geographical conditions 
are reflected in the political problems of modern Europe. 
In this section facts are stated without prejudice, and, 
although consequences are pointed out, the author’s opinions 
are deliberately withheld. The sketch maps which illustrate 
the text are extremely good. 


Modern Geography 
By D. M. PREEcE and H. R. B. Woop. 
Europe. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
This book contains more than is required for School 
Certificate examinations, but the style and arrangement 
are so simple that it can safely be put into the hand of pre- 
matriculation pupils. Many of the photographs and all 
the maps are good. 


Philip’s School Wall Map of Wales 
New and Revised Edition. (12s. 6d. Philip.) 

This map should be in every Welsh school, for it contains 
all that is essential in the study of local geography. Seven 
shades of colour are used to show relief and, as the contours 
have been copied from Ordnance Survey maps, not only 
are the great hill masses accurately shown, but it is also 
possible to distinguish local undulations, such as those of 
Gower. The scale used, 3°15 miles to the inch, will not only 
enable the pupil to identify the exact situation of his home, 
but also make it possible for him to correlate the geography 
of his home district with that of the rest of the Welsh 
upland. Mr. R. J. Thomas, of Aberystwyth, has been 
responsible for an outstanding feature of the map—the 
printing of Welsh names under their English equivalents. 


Serial Map Service 
Maps edited by G. GOODALL; commentary edited by 
G. GODFREY. (Phoenix Book Company, Dunham's 
Lane, Letchworth Garden City.) 

The Phoenix Book Company is issuing a most valuable 
monthly series of loose-leaf maps, with eight-page sets of 
articles upon them. The series began in October, with maps 
and articles on the political distribution on the eve of war, 
the German-Polish campaign, the German North Sea coast 
and naval bases, and the world position of the Soviet Union. 
The November issue covered British trade routes, the 
Convoy System, Polish history, and the strategical impor- 
tance to-day of the Western Front. December covers the 
Baltic and the Balkans. The maps are clear, detailed and 
really significant. The articles achieve a high degree of 
compression and a most welcome and detached impartiality. 
Serial Map Service deserves a wide public. 
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Modern Political Doctrines 
Edited by A. ZIMMERN. (7S. 
University Press.) 


Here is the book we have so long been wanting: an 
anthology from the leading modern thinkers, from all over 
the world, on the four main types of public issue—govern- 
mental, economic, national, and international—whose 
handling is going to make or mar the future. The extracts 
fall into four clear subject-divisions, and range in time from 
the generation of Burke and Fichte to the present moment. 
They stand by themselves, without editing. 

Some of them are classical utterances easily available 
already ; such as Carlyle on the Hero-King, the Communist 
Manifesto, and the official British commentary on the 
League Covenant. But others are documents of prime 
historic importance which even professed students of the 
subject are apt not to have actually read before in full. 
Among these are Sun-Yat-Sen on Nationalism; the 
speech of Lord Parker of Waddington (in the Lords in 1918) 
on the hue-and-cry stage as a step towards international 
organization (rediscovered by Mr. Wickham Steed in his 
Vital Peace in 1937); and, above all, the two great 
Encyclicals on Social Order issued by Popes Leo XIII and 
Pius XI (Rerum Novarum, 1889, and Quadragesimo Anno, 
1929. These are available at 6d. each). 

In the first three parts of the book the balance of selection 
is admirable. In the last section, on the problem of 
International Order, all the main political and economic 
doctrines take mature shape in philosophies of human 
relations. Here of course complete cohesion of philosophy 
is to be found only at the two extremes, the Catholic and 
the Communist. It is therefore remarkable that, from the 
Catholic side, the single extract chosen (from Georges 
Renard’s International Law, 1932) was not at least supple- 
mented from the great Essai de Droit Naturel published in 
1846 by Taparelli d’Azeglio—that exquisite piece of analysis 
which shows how the natural fact of a society of nations, 
bound by moral canons, can be consciously organized by 
agreement and reciprocal, free pledges, whether in a League 
or Federal Union, &c., into a juridical International 
Community functioning through positive law. 

None the less, Professor Zimmern will have won by this 
collection the eternal gratitude of everybody in search of 
a complete and cheap handbook on fundamentals. 


6d. net. Oxford 


The Smaller Democracies 
By Sir E. D. Simon. (6s. Gollancz.) 


This is a lucid and enthusiastic study of the working of 
democratic institutions in Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, and Finland. It is based on first-hand evidence ; 
personal contacts have proved to be, for Sir Ernest Simon, 
as invaluable as they were to Lord Bryce in the writing 
of Modern Democracies, and it is very timely, even though 
the Achilles heel of democracy peeps out in the final 
chapter, where we are reminded that “ this is a book about 
democracy in peace time ’’. The most valuable individual 
chapters are those on Town Planning and the war on 
unemployment in Sweden, and on the educational reforms 
of Grundtvig in Denmark. The final section assesses the 
main criteria which the success of democratic life in 
Scandinavia seems to indicate: gradual development, 
peace, security, manageably small population, a national 
flair for choosing leaders of high moral and public standards, 
and a deliberate education for citizenship. 
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I. Propaganda 
By R. S. LAMBERT. 
2. The League Experiment 
By E. E. REYNOLDs. 
3. A Century of Nationalism 
By H. L. FEATHERSTONE. 
4. National Self-Sufficiency 
By P. H. ASHER. 
5. British Foreign Policy 
By M. BRUCE. 
(Discussion Books.) (2s. net. Nelson.) 

Messrs. Nelson’s series of Discussion Books grows apace. 
Some time ago we drew our readers’ attention to the series, 
and remarked upon its suitability for the purposes of adult 
education in all its forms. The list of titles quoted above 
suggests an alternative, albeit a negative, description. 
The series may be described as one the publication of 
which would never have been tolerated under a dictatorship. 
It presupposes a forum in which any individual may freely 
contribute to the discussion of any subject. The authors 
of these books state the relevant facts, not indeed in a 
colourless way, but in a way designed to help the reader 
to form his own conclusions. Many a reader may turn a 
wry face at the first of the above titles, for the word 
propaganda, which had unhappy associations from its 
origin in post-reformation times, now tends to be expunged 
from the vocabularies of respectable people. Yet, as Mr. 
Lambert shows, the functions of the advertiser, the press, 
the film, and even of the school, are or may be essentially 
propagandist. The instrument is right enough: al 
depends upon the use made of it. In The League Experiment 
Mr. Reynolds traces the history of the League down to its 
partial collapse, and then squarely puts what are, in his 
opinion, the three possible solutions: (1) each state for 
itself, (2) a new system of alliances, or (3) a League 
rebuilt on firm foundations. In A Century of Nationalism 
Mr. Featherstone brings out the relationship between the 
forces of liberalism and nationalism, as they developed 
during the period between the Congress of Vienna and the 
Treaty of Versailles, with a view to making intelligible not 
only that period, but also the recent history of Europe. 
In National Self-Sufficiency Mr. Asher gives a clear exposition 
of the principles of international trade, and the causes of 
economic warfare, leaving the reader to contemplate a 
Fascist business system which is a nightmare, and a socialist 
organization which at present seems a dream, and leaving 
him also to speculate concerning the future at his own risk. 
Lastly, in his British Foreign Policy Mr. M. Bruce leaves 
the student of foreign policy no excuse for failure to base 
his study upon history. In 150 closely packed but most 
interesting pages, he shows the continuity of that policy 
from early times. He shows also its strength and weakness, 
and ends with faithful words on its weakness since the last 
war, and on the necessity that every British citizen should 
think deeply upon a subject which is of such vital interest 
to him. Here he is true to the general intention of these 
discussion books, which deserve to be well known in our 
democratic community. 


A Practical Guide to History 
By J. V. Harwoop. Book 5: The Tudors and Stuarts. 
Book 6: The Eighteenth Century. (1s. 6d. each. 
Arnold.) 

Two useful and interesting companions to the English 
History text-book. They contain summaries of important 
events, sketch maps, novel exercises, typical questions, and 
other aids to understanding. 
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Historical Tables 
By Dr. S. H. STEINBERG. (16s. net. Macmillan.) 

In producing this book Dr. Steinberg has earned the 
gratitude of all students of history. The foreword by 
Dr. Gooch is sufficient guarantee of its quality, and an 
extract from that foreword supplies the best possible 
review of the book. ‘‘In presenting the life of man as a 
whole, in so far as this is possible in the bare bones of 
historical tables, the author is merely holding up the 
mirror to the past. He is aiding teachers, students and the 
general reader to discover or recall what was going on in a 
given age in various parts of the world and in different 
fields of activity. It is not a book to be read through and 
put back on our shelves, but an indispensable companion 
to be kept on the table. It should prove of the greatest 
value in schools and colleges, and when the days of examina- 
tions are over it will remain within reach. For who can 
keep in mind the dates, the details and the sequences even 
of the most important transactions from the rise of the 
Roman Empire to the end of 1938? No work of precisely 
this character, so far as I am aware, is available for English 
readers. In my opinion, the author has successfully achieved 
his purpose of filling the gap.”’ 

The book consists of over 250 pages and covers the years 
from 58 B.c. to 1938. 

No school library can afford to leave this book unbought, 
and it will be invaluable to history students who have no 
reference library within easy reach. 


A Sketch-Map History of Britain and Europe, 1485-1783 
By G. TAYLOR and J. A. Morris. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The outstanding feature of this attractive combination 
of History and Geography is the striking series of sketch 
maps by which it is illustrated. They convey to the eye, 
almost at a glance, masses of illuminating information 
respecting the political changes of the three centuries 
covered. They are accompanied, moreover, by brief but 
masterly summaries of events. It would be difficult to 
discover any handbook that conveys more knowledge in 
compass so small. 


A Short History of Britain 

By R. M. Rayner. (Complete Edition, 6s. To 1485. 

1485-1714. 1714-1938. 2s. 6d. each. Longmans.) 

This brief outline of British history is intended for boys 

and girls in the pre-examination stage of their education. 
It therefore lacks that elaborate apparatus of summaries 
and questions that is prominent in Mr. Rayner’s more 
advanced manuals. It provides a concise and lucid outline 
of its subject, and it is excellently illustrated. It should 
do much to prepare the minds of young schoolchildren for 
the more strenuous studies of their later days. 


Through Elizabethan Eyes: an Abridgment of Life in 
Shakespeare's England for Junior Readers 
By Pror. J. DovER WILSON. (2s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

A charming book based on the same writer’s masterly 
treatise on Life in Shakespeare's England. It presents a 
vivid and fascinating picture of an England strikingly 
different from the country as we see it to-day. It describes, 
first, the land and its four million inhabitants: secondly, 
the main occupations of the English children of Elizabeth’s 
time: thirdly, London as it then existed: and finally, the 
normal course of an Elizabethan day. Itisrichin quotations 
from original sources. 

France, 1815-71 
By G. B. SMITH. (4s. Arnold.) 
The former headmaster of Sedbergh School is a skilled 
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compiler of text-books. This history of France from. 
Waterloo to Frankfort is peculiarly welcome at a time 
when the fates of France and Britain are so intimately 
associated. It is to be hoped that he will write a supple- 
mentary volume covering the period from the establishment 
of the Republic to the present day. 


Modern Europe, 1789-1939 
By S. F. Woo.rey. (4s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This sketch of the last century and a half of European 
history is exceptionally well written, lavishly illustrated, 
and finely produced. It is, as is proper in a book of this 
scale, dominantly political, but it lays particular stress on 
the military events of the period, for, it maintains, “ war 
is an important historical force, just as religion is, and 
ought to be studied as such ”’. 


The Foundations of British Patriotism 
By Dr. E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. (7S. 
Routledge.) 

Every dozen years or so Dr. Wingfield-Stratford writes a 
history of England, and gets it published under a novel 
title. In all the volumes he says much the same thing in 
much the same style, but his points of view differ widely. 
His original History of English Patriotism (1913) was 
refreshingly jingo in tone. It revelled in English victories 
on sea and land, and gloried in the expansion of the Empire. 
His second venture, The History of British Civilization 
(1928) surveyed the familiar scene differently. It took as its 
motto, ‘‘ Patriotism is not enough’’; it included Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland in its purview, and it stressed the 
development of art, literature, science, and religion, rather 
than the growth of political power. The motto of the 
present survey of British history might well be “ Patriotism 
is too much ” : for it expresses stern disapproval of Eng- 
land’s conquest of Wales, her attempt to conquer Scotland, 
her wars in France, and her imperialism generally. It 
outlines and emphasizes, on the other hand, the develop- 
ment of the freedom of the subject and democratic self- 
government. These, it contends, are the true foundations 
of British Patriotism. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford is a 
sparkling, if excessively erratic and emotional, writer. 


Modern Political Constitutions : an Introduction to the 
Comparative Study of their History and Existing 
Form 
By Dr. C. F. Stronc. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(8s. 6d. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Nine years have elapsed since the first edition of this 
standard work of reference appeared. During the period 
startling and generally deplorable changes have taken 
place. There has been a slump in democracy, an extension 
of dictatorship, the collapse of the League of Nations, and 
the drift into war. Dr. Strong has revised his work, first, 
by writing a new Introduction indicating the main move- 
ments that have marked the years 1930-9; secondly, by 
adding an Appendix of notes supplementary to the original 
text. 


A Brief Survey of English Constitutional History 
By Dr. D. G. E. Hatt. New Edition, Revised. (6s. net. 
Harrap.) 

This book first appeared in 1925. The present re-issue- 
brings the information and the bibliography down to date.. 
In constitutional history it is difficult to be accurate without 
hair-splitting, and to be clear without oversimplification. 
But both these dangers are avoided in this work, which 
makes an admirable introduction for the student who will 
go further, and gives an attractive glimpse into its subject 
for the general reader who may not. 


6d. net. 
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Mathematics 


l. Essentials of Analytic Geometry 
By Prof. R. W. BRINK. (gs. net. 
London : D. Appleton-Century Co.) 
2. Analytic Geometry 
By Prof. R. Woops. (10s. New York: Macmillan) 

It is difficult for the English teacher to realize what 
problems are created by the spirit of university education 
in the United States, even in the teaching of mathematics. 
These books suggest that one of the major problems 
for American teachers of mathematics is that of teaching 
advanced mathematics to the weak mathematician. 
The keynote of these works is simplicity, not only in 
the matter presented, but still more in the examples, 
which are consistently ‘‘straightforward’’. Both books 
succeed in avoiding the small points of technique which 
constitute, for brighter pupils at least, much of the 
charm of this subject. The line pair, for instance, is 
introduced at a comparatively late stage, and all that is 
done is to give the condition that a second degree equation 
is reducible, and to add that it does not then represent a 
conic. Another example is provided by the parametric 
equation of a straight line, which is not introduced until 
after conics have been considered. The best feature 
of these books is that each contains an introduction to 
solid analytic geometry, which in this country is usually 
reserved till a much later stage. Each also contains a 
chapter on polar-co-ordinates which is not always found 
in English text-books. Professor Woods has the ingenious 
notion of giving answers to odd-numbered examples only. 


IOI Problems in Drawing-Board Geometry 
By Prof. F. G. HIGBEE. (8s. 6d. net. 
Wiley ; London: Chapman & Hall.) 

This is a companion volume to the course in Drawing 
Board Geometry reviewed in the March number. It contains 
a loose-leaf section with a leaf for each problem. Besides a 
statement of the problem, there is sufficient drawing provided 
to give the student something to think about. The author 
believes that the exercises are best worked under super- 
vision, and advises the use of the auxiliary plane method, 


Higher Certificate and Intermediate Tests in Mathe- 
matics 
By R. J. FULFORD. 
Press.) 

This collection of examples contains over forty papers, 
arranged under subjects, suitable for candidates taking 
the mathematics and science group papers in Higher 
Certificate. For scholarship candidates twenty problem 
papers are added. The examples are mostly from examina- 
tion-papers. They illustrate very clearly the remarkable 
standard of technique now required in this examination ; 
they are very suitable for their purpose, but suggest that 
reform of the Higher Certificate Examination 1s desirable. 


The London Arithmetics 
By Dr. P. B. BALLARD and J. BRown. Second Series, 
Pupil’s Book 4. (Paper, 1s. 2d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 4d. 
University of London Press.) 

This little book gives an interesting course of general 
mathematics suitable for pupils aged 12 or 13. At this 
stage it is possible to correlate many branches of mathe- 
matics and science, and to show their practical applications : 
this has been done in the present book. Especially com- 
mendable are sets of exercises on latitude, longitude, time ; 
heat and energy values, calories, therms. The arrangement 
is sufficiently simple and clear for pupils to work individually. 


New York and 


New York: 


(1s. 6d. University Tutorial 
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Miscellany 


Preliminary Report on the Problems of Evacuation 
(1s. net. University Press of Liverpool; London: 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A valuable preliminary report on the problems of evacu- 
tion has been issued by the Department of Social Science 
of Liverpool University in co-operation with the Liverpool 
University Settlement. The report is based on a series 
of 356 interviews with the mothers or other relatives of 
evacuated children by trained social workers. According 
to the report, the main difficulties found were (1) the 
difficulty of the mother in adapting herself to the new 
environment and of the host in accepting the intrusion of 
somebody with a different standard of living; (2) the 
emotional problem caused through the separation of parents 
from children; (3) the economic problem raised by the 
necessity of buying more and better clothes for the children 
and by the cost of fares to visit them ; (4) lack of selection 
in placing the children; (5) the removal of the children 
from the reception areas by parents without due considera- 
tion or consultation and (6) the difficulty caused to the home 
by the departure of the mother and the economic difficulty 
of keeping two homes going. 

Various suggestions are made for meeting at least some 
of these difficulties. Trained social workers should be 
appointed in different reception areas to visit the homes and 
to give advice on the care of the children ; further advice 
should be given through wireless talks and the press. The 
inability of some parents to provide suitable clothing should 
be supplemented, through the social workers, by charitable 
organizations. There should be medical examination of 
the evacuees, and those unsuitable for private homes should 
be sent at once to camps and hostels. Parents should not 
be allowed to remove their children without the consent of 
the appropriate education authority. 

It was found that 31 per cent of the schoolchildren in the 
area were not sent away at all. Of those who did go, 40 per 
cent had returned at the time of the inquiry. Of the mothers 
with young children, only 32 per cent went away and many 
of them had returned. Of 270 evacuated children 94 per 
cent were, according to their mothers, happy; though 
many of the mothers said that they missed their children 
very much, and were comforted only by the thought that 
they were in good hands. Some missed their children so 
much that they were sorry they had let them go. About 
50 per cent of the mothers were able to supply decent 
clothes ; but, of this number, one-fifth had great difficulty 
in meeting the additional claims of the foster parents. 
18 per cent said that they were, from a material point of 
view, rather better off after the children had gone. I1 per 
cent were worse off, mainly because of expense of clothes 
and fares. 

The usual reason given for refusal to allow the children 
to go away was that the mother or father could not bear 
to be separated from the children, or that the children were 
delicate and could not be properly cared for by strangers. 
The chief reasons given for return after evacuation were 
faulty organization (not looked after properly or not wel- 
come); difficulties at home (through expense of food or 
clothes—the presence or absence of one or two in a large 
family makes little difference to cost); unhappiness 
(fretting, quarrels). Many mothers would have liked to - 
have gone away with their children if they had been sure 
that their husbands would be properly looked after. 

The report deserves to be studied by all who are concerned 
with the problems of evacuation. 
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Under London : a Chronicle of London’s Underground 
Life-Lines and Relics 
By F. L. Stevens. (8s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

This is a book about London. It is, however, unique, 
because it is a chronicle of unknown London, of what the 
author calls London’s ‘“ underground life-lines ”. It 
originated in a series of broadcast talks in which Mr. Stevens 
told the story of his investigations into London’s under- 
ground world. Mr. Herbert Morrison in his foreword to 
the book says that ‘‘ Mr. Stevens has made an attempt—and 
I think, a successful one—to bring home to the public the 
trusteeship which is exercised for their health and comfort ”’ 
by the L.C.C. The Englishman is said to pay his taxes 
with resignation and his rates with fury. If there were 
more books of this kind, his fury might be turned to 
gratitude. 

We re-echo Mr. Morrison’s hope that ‘ this book, in 
which history and adventure run side by side, with vital 
information, will be widely read ”. It will interest any one 
who takes it up—schoolboy, business man or antiquarian. 
If teachers of history really know their job they will see 
to it that this book is included in their school library, and 
will use it as a source for the group research work which is 
slowly but surely replacing the excessive amount of text- 
book teaching which has dominated our school methods. 


Steps in Speech Training 
By ANNE H. MCALLISTER. (Steps 1 and 2. Paper 8d. 
each. Limp Cloth, rod. each. Step 3. Paper od. 
Limp Cloth, 11d. University of London Press.) 

These delightful books are a splendid introduction to 
reasonable methods of Speech Training. The examples 
selected and the examples constructed are of rarely equal 
merit. The whole structure of the books is scientifically 
methodical, but the mantle of learning is worn so lightly 
that they seem spontaneous and simple in their effect. 
Grade I begins with listening and relaxation. Grade II 
starts again at the same point, but gives a reasoned advance 
in explanation and in practice, while Grade III lays the 
foundation of Dramatic and of Logical Composition. 
The diagrams are generally excellent and the illustrations 
to be fitted with stories are attractive and varied. The 
vowel lists and pictures would be better kept in the order 
of the Resonator Scale: OO OH AW AH AY EE. No lip 
retraction should be allowed in any English sound; it 
always leads to throat constriction.. Among the new verses 
“The Crumpy Cow” will remain a cherished memory. 
The books could be used in every type of school, and the 
earlier grade would be valuable in therapeutic work. 


The Effect of Varied Amounts of Phonetic Training on 
‘Primary Reading 
By D. C. AGNEW. (Duke University Research Studies 
in Education, No. 5.) ($1. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press.) 

This most valuable pamphlet gives a clear and reasoned 
example of the magnificent statistical equipment obtainable 
in American primary schools. The object of the investiga- 
tion was to determine the relative value of phonetic and 
non-phonetic reading methods in acquiring certain definite 
elements of good reading. The value of the conclusions 
reached is unquestionable. It would be even greater for 
English students if the report had stated whether the 
students were reading from complete phonetic scripts, and 
whether they had written habitually in script or not. 
Such information would be available by reference to the 
manuals mentioned in the text ; most of these, however, are 
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not easily available for English readers. It would also be 
interesting to know whether the plain text reading was 
based on alphabetical, phonic, or ‘ look-say ’’ methods. 
Still, the conclusions achieved are most interesting. If the 
basic purpose in the teaching of primary reading is the 
establishment of independence in word study, word recog- 
nition, ability to work out the sounds of new words, 
efficiency in word pronunciation, accuracy in oral reading 
and the ability to recognize a large vocabulary of written 
words, the phoneticians have it. If, on the other hand, the 
purpose of teaching primary reading is concerned with 
“joy in reading ’’, “ social experience ’’, ‘‘ the pursuit of 
interests ’’, &c. ‘‘ the investigations reported offer no data 
as to the usefulness of phonetic training ’’. The greater 
prevalence of derivational teaching in Europe, and the 
prevalence of a certain degree of simplified spelling in the 
American press, might weight the scales in favour of 
American phonetics. The need for easy reading of older 
spellings might make the English student of phonetics less 
happy in his “ humanities ”. The strong swing toward 
“ look-say ’’ methods in English Primary Schools is interest- 
ing in relation to our dialectic difficulties. The Report 
is an invaluable example in achieving methodic investiga- 
tion. 


What Country Women Use 
‘Edited by Louis—E Howarp and BERYL HEARNDEN. 
(What the Country Women of the World are doing, 
Vol. 6.) (3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A book about country women written by country women 
but not without interest to those of us who live in towns. 
We all enjoy using our hands in the making of something 
—the creative instinct is universal. 

The countrywoman is often handicapped by distance 
from the townswoman’s source of supply—the all-providing 
shop ! 

Seen from another angle, however, this is not a handicap 
but a real asset, for her ingenuity is thus stimulated to 
the point at which she finds material for her creative power 
in what grows all round her, the natural resources of the 
farm home. 

This book is a record of the infinite ingenuity displayed 
by country women of many lands, and provides ideas which 
many craft workers will find stimulating. 

It has been divided up into sections and of these the 
largest is devoted to wool, which all the world over is the 
most easily accessible material to country women. It is 
interesting that the Australian housewife makes a greater 
and more ingenious use of wool than the housewife of any 
other country. 

The article on Quilting in America is good, but gives 
only a glimpse of what is a fascinating subject and the 
chapter on ‘‘ Something Out of Nothing ’’ is full of good ideas. 


The £.s.d. of Stamp Collecting 
By R. RossaLL. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Senior boys or undergraduates who want to collect stamps 
for investment purposes, or who have ambitions to become 
amateur dealers, will find this book full of useful hints and 
advice. 


School Literary and Debating Societies 
By F. C. PRITCHARD. (28. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

A handy little compendium useful for the English master 
showing how school societies are organized. It covers, 
besides those mentioned in the title, mock trials, literary 
evenings with a compère, spelling bees, and play readings. 
A good half-crown’s worth. l 
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Homes, Sweet Homes 
By O. LANCASTER. (6s. net. Murray.) 

Nothing so good as these drawings has been done since 
Mr. Max Beerbohm’s Victorian interiors in The Poets’ 
Corner. Here, as there, every stroke tells, every detail is 
significant, from the Norman baron completing the cookery 
of his portion at the open hearth to the cast of an Epstein 
bust in a “ functional ” lounge, from the fifteenth-century 
ancestor of Launce’s dog (‘‘ Two Gentlemen ”, IV, 4) to 
the repulsive Peke in the Park Lane drawing-room. Since 
the aim is social satire rather than archaeological accuracy, 
it may be hypercritical to observe that the bend sinister 
which the artist favours on his shields is a highly unusual 
charge in medieval heraldry ; but to omit the louvre in the 
open-timbered roof is to suppress the evidence in favour of 
the accused. It would be too much to expect that the 
printed commentary should also achieve the point and 
wit of these delightful drawings: there is only one Max; 
and sometimes the humour here is a little laboured. At 
its best, however, as in the description of a typical photo- 
graph of Edward VII, it is worthy of the pictures themselves. 


The Olympic Discus 
By J. PARANDOWSKI. 
A. M. Macecka and S. A. WALEWSKI. 
Minerva Publishing Co.) 

Rarely does one come across a book so moving and 
inspiring as this story of Olympia. The calendar rolls back 
to days when time was measured by the length of man’s 
shadow and human life is again controlled by the gods of 
the Hellenic races. Once every four years the mighty Zeus 
calls for a universal truce. Obedient to his will the finest 
specimens of manhood from every race assemble as friends. 
As the crowds gather, pride of birth, good fellowship, love 
of life, laughter and liberty brighten the pages, but glowing 
in the background is the smouldering hate of slaves. The 
cleanliness, physical perfection and purity of the athletes 
contrast strangely with hideous sacrificial rites; eyes so 
appreciative of beauty gaze undismayed on a welter of 
blood at the altar or on a tangled mass of groans and death 
when chariot racers come to grief. The pageantry of the 
Olympiad year passes rapidly before us, the kaleidoscope 
of events revealed by powerful metaphor or language 
dignified in its simplicity. Processions of priests, sooth- 
savers, slaughterers, garland-covered animals, and athletes 
wearing wreaths of victory move ever toward the high altar 
of Zeus. After days of ceremony, mighty contests and 
sacrifices comes the great feast when the light of a thousand 
camp fires transforms night into day. At this great roasting 
man eats of sacred flesh and enters into communion with 
his gods. 

We in the twentieth century pick up the threads where 
they were broken. Our sport resembles that of decadent 
Greece. Only too often it is the “ big fight ” that matters, 
with its two carefully-prepared contestants and thousands 
of untrained, roaring spectators. But our feet are upon the 
first rungs of the ladder, for Olympia, after centuries of 
sleep, has awakened. Our gods cannot, as did the mighty 
Zeus, bid armed conflict cease, but the ideals of ancient 
Greece will flourish again and influence the lives of men. 
Olympia will live on. 


Translated from the Polish by 
(7s. 6d. net. 


Practical Housecraft 
By Atice M. ATKINSON. (3s. Griffin.) 

Practical Housecraft is a methodical and concise manual 
on housecraft—a practical epitome of the subject, which the 
student or housewife can use as a guide and to which she 
can add further details and ‘“‘ wrinkles ” from time to time. 
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Modern Languages 


Considérations sur les Mæœurs 
By Ducros. Edited by Prof. F. C. GREEN. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Professor Green deserves the thanks of all modern 
language students for publishing the masterpiece of a 
forgotten eighteenth century man of letters. He has no 
doubt been led to do this by his studies of Stendhal who 
said that Duclos was the man who resembled him most. 
Duclos is but briefly mentioned in the histories of French 
literature ; he is overshadowed by Diderot, Rousseau, and 
Voltaire. He was hardly an amiable man, he had the 
brusqueness of his native Brittany. His mother, a remark- 
able woman who lived to the age of 102, sent him to a college 
in Paris at the age of 9, where he stayed for five years and 
then proceeded to the Collége d’Harcourt, now the Lycée 
St. Louis. Like so many men of letters, he started to prepare 
for the bar, but he preferred the society of the men who 
frequented the Café Procope and the Café Gradot. After 
producing several light and flippant books, one of which was 
written round a set of drawings by Boucher, he wrote in 
1745 his first serious work, a life of Louis XI, which was 
suppressed. Two years later he became a member of the 
French Academy and in 1755 its perpetual secretary. 

In 1750 he succeeded Voltaire as Historiographe de 
France. It was in this year that Considévations sur les 
Meurs appeared, his chief title to be considered an important 
literary personage. The book had a great vogue ; even the 
king read it, and it became a favourite subject of debate 
in the salons of the nobility. It deserves to be read now 
by all students of the eighteenth century. Duclos examines 
the fundamental truths of that delicate organism called 
society ; he deals with the causes of reputation and fame 
as well as with prejudices. In this he resembles La Bruyère. 
He saw the danger of upsetting the traditional beliefs of 
the masses, and no doubt foresaw the possibility of that 
Revolution which broke out seventeen years after his death. 
He looked upon education as the basis of moral and social 
regeneration. The first words of this book “ J’ai vécu ” 
will remind the reader that, when the Abbé Siéyés was 
asked what he had done during the Revolution, he replied 
in the same words. 


(5s. net. 


Cours Élémentaire de Français : a Beginners’ French 
Course for Schools 
By J. E. Travis and P. G. Witson. Parti. (Harrap’s 
Modern Language Series.) (3s. Harrap.) 

It is rarely that a reviewer meets an original first French 
course. Messrs. Travis and Wilson have succeeded where 
so many others have followed the beaten path. Each of 
the twenty-eight lessons starts with a portion of grammar 
to be mastered ; then come the words to be learnt by heart ; 
next a dialogue between the teacher and the class ; exercises 
follow, and in the later lessons a portion of an adventure 
story about a hidden treasure that is sure to interest all 
human boys and girls. For those who believe in gramophone 
records, portions of the book have been prepared by the 
Linguaphone Institute. 


A French Revision Course 
By F. F. BRoTHERTON. (1s. 6d. University of London 
Press.) 

When a form has squeezed all the good out of a French 
course, it is often useful to give the pupils a fresh book on 
the same lines. This is the reason for Mr. Brotherton’s 
book, which is intended for pupils who have studied French 
for two or three years and are shortly taking the School 
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Certificate. There are twenty-five lessons which should be 
sufficient for a term’s work. 


French for Young Beginners 
By E. F. Horsey and C. L. A. Bonne. (2s. 
ington.) 

This first-year course necessarily follows the broad 
highway that has been traced by countless predecessors. 
It endeavours to combine the good points of both the old 
and the phonetic methods, while insisting on the importance 
of the teacher for acquiring a good pronunciation. The 
compilers rightly insist on the importance of a vocabulary 
of everyday words and phrases. Good teachers frequently 
begin every lesson with five minutes’ vocabulary practice. 
The stories and reading matter must necessarily be limited 
to the words already known. A few illustrations enliven 
the text and may amuse the pupils. In the hands of a 
capable teacher this book should serve its purpose well. 


Riv- 


Four French Plays 
Edited by N. W. H. Scotr. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Many teachers find that their pupils take more interest 
in a play than in a novel, especially if the play is in prose 
and the dialogue crisp and short. The four one-act plays 
chosen by Mr. Scott are Le Peintre Exigeant and Un Mystère 
sans tmportance, both by that old favourite Tristan Bernard, 
Maldonnie by Jules Gille and Réussite by Roger-Marx. 


i. Kriminalkommissar Hornleighs Erlebnisse 

2. L’Inspecteur Hornleigh sur la Piste 
Translated and Adapted from H. W. PrRiwin’s B.B.C. 
Feature ‘‘ Inspector Hornleigh Investigates ” by E. 
SCHAERLI. (ıs. 6d. each. Bell.) 

Listeners to the B.B.C. Monday Night at Seven feature 
will enjoy these translations into French and German of 
‘** Inspector Hornleigh Investigates ’’. They are meant for 
middle forms in schools and second year classes in evening 
institutes. In their search for clues students will be led to 
read each case very carefully and in that way they will 
absorb a quantity of words and expressions. 


Karin Geht in die Schule 
By A. STANSFIELD. 
Press.) 

A useful reader for middle forms, enlivened by photo- 
graphs of the places visited by a girl from a Berlin high 
school. 


Hie und Da: Allerlei Frohliche Geschichten 
By N. R. Ewina. (Bell’s Graduated German Readers 
for Rapid Reading, Elementary Stage.) (1s.9d. Bell.) 
This elementary reader should prove useful. The seven- 
teen short stories would last a low form for a term. They 
are progressive in difficulty, and are followed by notes, 
questions and vocabulary. 


(xs. 9d. University of London 


Le Chemin du Français : an Organised French Course 
in Three Parts 
By Dr. F. A. HEDGCOCK. 
Bell.) 

Dr. Hedgcock is well known for his books on the teaching 
of French and this course is very practical and suitable to 
all grades of pupils. At first the vocabulary is restricted 
and the words are learnt by continual repetition. The 
grammar is explained gradually and impressed by the use 
of the exercises. At the beginning of Part II is found a 
complete revision of Part I. Until this is known it is useless 
to attempt further progress. Here the author shows the 
experience he has acquired in visiting many schools and in 
observing the different methods of teachers. Any teacher 
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who is doubtful of the book he is using would be well 
advised to inspect Le Chemin du Français. 


Voleurs d’Enfants 
By J. J. BEDE and R. J. F. Coox. 
Series.) (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is an up-to-the-minute reader dealing with an 
attempt to kidnap a boy during the September crisis of 
1938. It should hold the interest of even the most stodgy 
class in the middle school. A number of retranslation 
exercises are added which should serve to fix new words in 
the minds of pupils. There are questions on each chapter 
and a vocabulary. A well-printed book which could be 
finished in a term. 


(Modern French 


German Economics Reader (Einführung in die deutsche 
Wirtschaftssprache) 
Selected Passages, with Analysis and Notes, by S. D. 
STIRK. (Pitman’s Language Books.) (5s. net. Pit- 
man.) 

This reader should fill an empty place in German classes ; 
for few, if any, readers for economics students have appeared. 
In many scientific examinations, translation from a modern 
language is a compulsory subject. Primarily intended for 
university students, it should also appeal to business men 
and journalists. With a good elementary grammar and a 
dictionary, a student should be able to tackle the extracts, 
which are mainly taken from German economic journals. 
The notes on the pages facing the text are full of information 
on difficulties. 


Miinchhausens Grossartige Reisen und Abenteuer 
Selected, Retold and Edited, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by G. A. Kiinck. (2s. Pitman.) 

Many people are not aware that Baron Münchhausen 
was a real personage who, however, did not experience the 
extravagant adventures which were written by Raspe. 
This reader has been rewritten from the original text and 
in its simplified form would make a good reading book for 
the middle school. Each of the nineteen stories is self- 
contained and might be read in an hour’s lesson. 


Graded German Reader for Beginners 
By E. H. ZEYDEL. With Questions and Exercises. 
(Harrap’s Modern Language Series.) (2s. Harrap.) 
This well-printed reader would supply a sufficient 
quantity of easy reading matter for an elementary class 
during their first year. It could be started after a few weeks 
of grammatical study. 


Deutsche Lesefriichte : an Anthology of German Prose 


and Poetry 
By E. I. BAKER and Dr. M. SCHMITTHOFF. (2s. 
Pitman.) 


This reader of German prose and verse would suit older 
students who are now ready to pass beyond the ordinary 
first or second year reader. He will find extracts from early 
to modern times and will have to translate many different 
kinds of authors. A vocabulary follows each piece of 
translation. 


A Book of French Songs 
Selected by E. M. STEPHAN. (Melody Edition, 1s. 6d. 
Harmony Edition, 4s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

M. E. M. Stéphan, the well-known B.B.C. broadcaster, 
has collected fifty-four of the songs which every French 
person knows, while avoiding those that are musically 
difficult. The music is added in each case and those teachers 
who encourage their pulpils to sing will find this a very 
useful and inexpensive collection. 
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Music 


A Key to Opera 
By F. Howes and P. HoPpE-WALLACE. 
Blackie.) 


This book is an excellent example of the critical method 
applied to opera. Books ąbout opera, as Mr. Howes 
declares in the preface, are usually either a collection of 
synopses of opera plots or the memoirs of dead singers ; 
this, however, attempts to be a discussion of the nature of 
opera itself, and in its pages the authors have classified 
their subject by language rather than by categories—Grand, 
Comic, &c.—relating its growth to national tradition rather 
than to the general development of music as a whole. 
The usual indifference with which serious opera is regarded 
in this country is attributed to various causes—its conven- 
tions, its poor librettos, and often the ludicrous English 
translations of foreign librettos, as well as its shoddy produc- 
tions. The chief artificiality is, no doubt, that the actors 
sing instead of speaking, and, one would add, it is precisely 
this fact which stimulates the average Englishman’s sense 
of humour; hence the undiminished popularity of Comic 
opera, which for the most part is a parody of serious opera. 
It is surprising that the book contains only three brief 
musical examples ; in a book on a musical subject like this 
a generous assortment of them would be really helpful to 
the student—for whom the book was apparently written. 
None the less, all music lovers should read it, whether 
predisposed to opera or not. 


(5s. net. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 


If people are really going to be debarred from attendance 
at concerts this winter they will be well advised to keep an 
eye on the latest news from the “ Gramophone Front ’'! 
From a batch of recent issues, published by the Columbia 
Company, the following are chosen as being typical of music 
which not only is played superbly but also can be listened 
to over and over again without any sense of monotony or 
boredom. Peer Gynt Suite (No. 1) Grieg. (1) Morning ; 
(2) Death of Ase, LX838; (3) Anitra’s Dance; (4) In the 
Hall of the Mountain King, LX839; played by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and conducted by Beecham. Less well 
known, but no less attractive, are two movements— 
Andante and Rondo—from Haydn's concerto for trumpet 
and orchestra DX933. The word “ thrilling ” has been 
much overworked, it is true, but there is no other word 
which so adequately describes this glittering piece of 
music. 

For those who prefer music of greater length, which is 
not quite so straightforward as the above, there is a Handel 
Concerto Grosso in G minor (LX831-832) with its five con- 
trasted movements, one of which is a truly sparkling fugue, 
or Haydn’s “‘ Surprise ” Symphony (DX929-31) played by 
the Columbia Broadcasting Orchestra under Howard 
Barlow. In addition, Leon Goossens should delight 
listeners by his playing of Schumann’s Romance for Oboe 
and Piano (Op. 94) (DX936—7), though for a Romance the 
Piece seems to have more than its fair share of regular 
four-bar phrases. 

Finally, from a galaxy (nine-inch) of Shakespearian songs 
with orchestral accompaniment (DX927-8) much was 
expected, but the singer disappoints. Those who have heard 
John. Coates sing most of these songs may, perhaps, be 
forgiven if they appear hypercritical of others’ attempts to 
do likewise. 
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Psychology 


Conscious Orientation : a Study of Personality Types 
in relation to Neurosis and Psychosis 
By Prof. J. H. vaN DER Hoop. Translated by LAURA 
Hutton. (International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Scientific Method.) (15s. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 


Freud has shown us how frequently we rationalize 
motives which we are loath to admit and Adler has stressed 
how often fictitious goals may be seen to act as hindrances 
to true motives. So intrigued have we become with the 
idea of the disguised motive in human conduct that we 
have tended to overlook the importance of the conscious 
motives by which an individual is being led. Dr. van der 
Hoop reminds us that individuals are subject to conscious 
instinctive experience which he calls conscious orientation. 
One of the characteristics of such experience is, he believes, 
that it produces reactions according to pattern. He is thus 
led to investigate these patterns and arrives at a typology 
based, not on temperament as is Kretschmer’s, but on 
conscious orientation like Jung’s. The author discusses at 
length the characteristic effects of neuroses and of psycho- 
pathological states on each of his types. In this country 
we tend to be suspicious of type psychology, but this book 
cannot be lightly dismissed. It is a learned book abounding 
in thought-provoking ideas and, while it will appeal 
primarily to the specialist in psychological medicine, it will 
repay the study of the teacher who wishes to gain an insight 
into the personality structure of his pupils. 


The Theory and Practice of Personal Counseling : with 
Special Reference to the Adjustment Inventory 
By Pror. H. M. BELL. Revised Edition. (6s. net. 
Stanford University, Cal.: Stanford University Press ; 
London: Oxford University Press.) 


This little volume is a revision of the author’s The Theory 
and Practice of Student Counseling published in 1935. There 
the author discussed the preparation and validation of a 
questionnaire designed to discover the degree of complete- 
ness of adjustment in various directions, of High School 
and College Students. The questionnaires have been 
extremely carefully worked out; they are much more 
reliable than is usual with such material, and they have 
been well validated. It would not be advisable, however, 
to use them in this country without modification. 


Ocular Dominance in Relation to Developmental 
Aphasia : Certain Facts and Interpretations arising 
out of an Investigation into Incidence of Reading 
Disability and the Nature of the Difficulties 
involved in such Disability 
By M. MACMEEKEN. With Appendix: Investigation 
into the Binocular Vision of a Series of Children with 
Reading Disability. By R. Sampson. (Publications 
of the W. H. Ross Foundation for the Study of Blind- 
ness.) (2s. net. University of London Press.) 


There are to be found in schools a small group of children 
who, while backward in reading ability, yet show no 
defect of vision or lack of intelligence. This publication is 
the report of an investigation into the causes of this 
backwardness. A significant relationship is revealed 
between ‘‘eyedness’’ and reading disability in children 
between 7 and Io years of age. To say, however, that these 
children are “ developmental aphasics ” tells us nothing. 
The work has been carefully carried out and is here clearly 
presented. 
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The Standardization of Intelligence Tests in Australia 
By G. A. McINTYRE. (Educational Research Series, 
No. 54.) (4s. net. Melbourne University Press in 
association with the Oxford University Press.) 

This Bulletin describes the standardization throughout 
Australia of the Otis Test, together with a specially- 
prepared non-verbal test. Adequate safeguards have been 
taken to ensure validity of the general procedure. The 
Commonwealth has been well sampled, the practice effect 
and the equivalence of forms of the tests have been ascer- 
tained, and the whole test shows a high degree of reliability. 
Interesting comparisons are given between the State 
figures and between figures for Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand. 


|. An Individual Scale of General Intelligence for South 
Africa 
By Dr. M. L. Fick. 

2. The Educability of the South African Native 
By Dr. M. L. Fick. 
(Research Series, Nos. 7 and 8.) (2s. each. Pretoria 
S.A. Council for-Educational Research.) 

The ‘Official Mental Hygiene Individual Scale’ of 
intelligence, as used hitherto in South Africa, has been 
extended upward by Dr. Fick to include mental ages up to 
twenty years, by means of new items taken from existing 
tests. The whole test has been re-standardized. A group 
test of intelligence of the Army Beta type, together with a 
small battery of individual performance tests, have been 
used to compare the educability of coloured and white 
children in South Africa. The experimental work here 
described well exemplifies the difficulties of making an 
objective study of this kind. As the outcome of a great deal 
of work, Dr. Fick has produced results which agree substan- 
tially with those of previous investigations, viz. that South 
African natives at the age of 14 are in general retarded some 
three or four years in comparison with white children. 
This is an important piece of work competently carried out. 


Biographies of Child Development : the Mental Growth 
Careers of Eighty-four Infants and Children; a 
Ten-Year Study from the Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment at Yale University 
Part 1. By Dr. A. GESELL. Part 2. By Dr. 
CATHERINE S. AMATRUDA, Dr. B. M. CASTNER and 
Dr. HELEN THOMPSON. (158. Hamish Hamilton.) 

Advances in child psychology depend increasingly on 

the careful observation of individual children over a long 
period. The Yale Clinic of Child Development is slowly 
and painstakingly amassing case-study data which will 
cumulatively become more and more valuable. From 
among a large number of these case-studies the authors 
- have chosen eighty-four as throwing most light on the 
mental development of young children. Each case has 
been studied over a period of ten or more years. Gesell is 
particularly occupied with the question of prognosis. He 
finds that the consistency of mental growth patterns may 
be disturbed in individual cases by a number of factors 
which distort the front of regular development. Light is 
thrown on the effects that birth injuries, motor handicaps, 
endocrine disturbances, and constitutional and environ- 
mental factors of various kinds have on mental develop- 
ment. It is in the nature of a work such as this that it 
raises more problems than it solves. The problem funda- 
mental to the whole book is the consistency of the 1.Q., and 
here Gesell has much to say that is pertinent. The whole 
book is extremely clearly written, is an important addition 
to the psychology of infancy. 
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Religious Knowledge 


The Price of Leadership 
By J. M. MURRAY. (5s. Student Christian Movement 
Press.) 

This is a tract for the times, but it will not quickly be 
dated. It begins with a concrete study of English education 
and extends into a theory of Christian society. The public 
schools are displayed for admiration : they train character 
and not merely intellect: they attempt, much more 
successfully than the state schools, to infect the ‘‘ germs 
of completeness ” into a boy : they are also credited with 
the historic achievement of educating the ruling class in 
post-medieval England. Eton, the new school for the 
nouveaux riches’’ in 1441, Rugby and the rest in the nine- 
teenth century, worked up the raw material of wealth into 
the finished product of a ruling class. We can still claim 
to possess ‘“ political” rulers, distinct from American 
organizers and the semi-militarized leaders of totalitarian 
states. And the strength of this political tradition is largely 
Christian, a medieval heritage, reinforced, under first stress 
of industrialism, by the great minds of F. D. Maurice and 
the two Arnolds. But now we are living dangerously on 
our capital. The labour movement, born and bred in an 
economic brier-patch, does not recognize the chief political 
problem of moral responsibility. It has an egalitarian and 
scientific interest in education, which is too easily satisfied 
by numerical progress. It fails to covet the public schools, 
with their power to produce the leaders which labour 
lacks. 

“ What we should aim at is a ‘ democratization ’ of the 
public schools ’’. They should be compelled to provide the 
same proportion of free places as the ordinary secondary 
schools. To them should be drafted boys showing a 
“‘ generalized rather than a specialized intelligence ”’ 

The English problem is put in the world’s malaise. A 
Miltonic clarion is given. “ What does the effort to re- 
establish the authority of God mean for an Englishman ? ” 
For, in the world, the peace of Caesar and the Church’s 
peace have gone, and now “ in order to recreate Caesar, we 
must rediscover God ”. International anarchy and indus- 
trial squalor are shown as two sides of the same face. 
Man, especially urban man, is crushed by inhuman and 
anti-Christian forces. ‘‘ He lives cut off by a vacuum from 
both earth and Heaven. He has neither root nor flower, 
but exists with countless millions of his neuter kind in a 
sort of vast aquarium of technical civilization ”. The 
present crisis (May) is not explained by the struggle between 
Fascism and Communism or Democracy. It is at bottom 
“a mutual outbidding of apostate Christian societies in 
surrender of the vestiges of Christian honour, Christian 
justice, and Christian faith ”’. 

Mr. Murray offers no six-pointed programme. He asks 
for the resurrection of Christianity through Christian 
education. ‘‘ Not that I am saint, or fool, enough to dream 
of the sudden regeneration of the world by Christ. But 
what I do dare to dream of is that we should realize where 
we have to begin ”’ 

These few quotations do a little justice, but not enough, 
to Mr. Murray’s splendid power of phrase, so vivid 
and so incisive. He is the poet who trespasses into history 
and makes a better job of it than the historian. He feels 
things before he tries to measure them. But, sometimes, the 
pace of words becomes too quick for good sequence of 
thought, and the value of logic is sacrificed to art. The 
book is bound to provoke and inspire. It provokes one 
who still sees life in the two-party system to defend the 
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unfashionable cause of liberalism. It inspires one to 
work out detailed implications of the idea of a Christian 
school ; ordered freedom, in face of old-fashioned discipline 
and new-fashioned lack of it. This is surely a mark of great 
writing, to clear new ground where others will want to take 
off for further flight. 


The English School Hymn Book 
Edited by Dr. D. MAcMAHON. (Full Music Edition, 
Ios. 6d. net. Melody Edition, 2s. Junior Melody 
Edition, 1s. 3d. Words Only, Complete Edition, 
Is. 6d. Junior Words Only Edition, 1s. University 
of London Press.) 

This hymn-book is not an adaptation of an already 
existing adult book, but a collection made specially for 
children up to the age of about 14. The compilers say that 
they have paid particular attention to four points—joy and 
thanksgiving as the dominant note of the words: and, in 
the tunes, the importance of rhythm ; the necessity for strong 
and interesting melodies; and the value of high pitch, in 
view of the fact that the most effective quality of the child’s 
voice is in its upper range. Even a cursory glance through 
the book shows what an immense improvement such a 
collection is upon the kind of hymns which children were 
made to sing when the present writer was at school thirty 
years ago—both in words and music. There are a good 
many hymns and tunes in this book which are already well 
known through their inclusion in modern hymn-books for 
adults such as Songs of Praise and The English Hymnal ; 
but a good many are quite new, and a number of French 
hymns are included. We hope that all who are responsible 
for primary and preparatory school worship will give this 
book careful consideration : its adoption would, we think, 
do much to secure that only words and music of real worth 
should be used in the daily service. 


l. The Lord God made them all 

2. Our Church: the House of Praising 
By VERA PEwtTREss. Illustrated by Doris PAIL- 
THORPE. (Is. net each. Student Christian Movement 
Press). 

Two attractive little books for children of 3 to 6 years 
of age—similar to the well-known Bible Books for Small 
People. The first is on Nature as God’s creation, the second 
on the Church, written from the Free Church point of view. 


Old Testament Prophecy : a School Certificate Course 
By the Rev. W. H. OLpAKER. Part 3. (2s. 6d. 
Hopkinson.) 

We have already noticed the first two volumes of this 
series. This one extends from the fall of the Northern 
Kingdom in 722 B.c. to the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians in 586 B.c. There are considerable selections 
from Jeremiah, short passages from Habakkuk, Nahum 
and Zephaniah, and extracts from 2 Kings, Deuteronomy 
and the Psalms. 


Visions of Youth 
By Sir CAMPBELL RHODES. (2s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Lord Somers, Deputy Chief Scout, contributes a foreword 
to this collection of short and simple addresses to Rovers 
and Scouts, based on short passages from the Bible. The 
talks were not written for publication, and in their printed 
form they seem to have lost something of the life and 
vividness which the speaker’s personality no doubt gave 
them ; even so, they contain many direct and illuminating 
stories and illustrations which Scoutmasters and teachers 
may find useful for their own talks to boys and girls. 
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Science 


Intermediate Chemistry : Inorganic and Physical 
By Dr. F. Prescott. (12s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

Dr. Prescott’s latest book covers the requirements of the 
student in physical, general and inorganic chemistry for 
the Higher School Certificate and Inter B.Sc. examinations. 
The treatment in the chapters on physical and general 
chemistry is good. Modern theories of valency, the structure 
of matter, molecular activity and complete ionization are 
allincluded. The second half, and major part of the book, 
dealing with inorganic chemistry is, on the whole, as 
successful in its treatment as the first. There are really use- 
ful summaries of the physical and chemical characteristics 
of each group in the periodic system, and throughout an 
attempt is made to help the student to build up his know- 
ledge by comparison and contrast. All the more important 
elements and their compounds are dealt with on these sound 
lines and the amount of treatment allotted to each seems to 
be in the correct proportion to their importance. It is 
doubtful, however, if so much stress should be laid on the 
obsolescent Weldon, Deacon, Leblanc and Birkeland-Eyde 
processes and so little on the manufacturing processes used 
in the synthesis of hydrogen chloride and the electrolysis of 
fused sodium chloride. The results of recent research on 
the structure of bleaching powder needs modifying. Admir- 
able summaries of the methods used to determine the 
atomic weights of the elements, and to detect and estimate 
each element are given. The contents of the book are 
clearly presented with judicious use of headings and sub- 
headings. This is particularly noticeable in the treatment 
of catalysis, the periodic system and the applications of the 
theory of the solubility product and ionization. The author 
has taken great pains throughout to anticipate the difficulties 
of the student by an orderly arrangement of all the essential 
facts without an excessive amount of detail. Further, 
many cross references enable the student to read the 
chapters in any desired order and there is a most useful 
index of twenty-eight pages. Numerous questions, as 
Many as twenty in one case, are given at the end of cach 
chapter. Many of the questions are from past First Medical 
Examinations of the University of London. Indeed, 
medical students and those preparing for the Chemist and 
Druggist qualifying examinations have obviously been 
considered by the author throughout, but there is no undue 
emphasis on the biological and medical aspects of Chemistry, 
and the H.S.C. and B.Sc. Inter. students will find the book 
is excellent value for its price. The reviewer feels, however, 
that a cheaper book could have been produced if some of 
the more elementary sections had been omitted. This 
criticism is applicable to several books of this standard, 
but the explanation is that they are probably designed for 
students taking up chemistry late in their career and not 
for those who have been prepared for S.C. Chemistry. 


Introduction to Chemistry 
By A. H. B. BisHop and G. H. Locket. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

The material in this book is specially arranged for those 
who prefer to treat the chemistry section of the General 
Science and Physics-with-Chemistry syllabuses separately 
and on a systematic basis. The authors appear to have used 
their larger book An Elementary Chemistry as a foundation, 
merely deleting the parts dealing with phosphorus, bromine, 
iodine and their compounds, ozone, hydrogen peroxide, 
volumetric analysis, the periodic table and a few other 
sections. In general, there is no difference of treatment in 
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the newer book. Identical descriptions, laboratory instruc- 
tions and diagrams are included and, unfortunately, 
accounts of several industrial processes now out of date. 
The only addition seems to be the substitution of more 
recent examination questions for older ones. ‘‘ In writing 
this book the authors have attempted to meet an insistent 
demand for a sound introduction to chemistry ’’, and 
teachers who are dissatisfied with the text-book they are 
using will find here an efficiently written elementary book 
arranged on sound lines. It makes insufficient appeal to 
spectacular experiments or to a series of simple experiments 
which can be carried out by the pupil on a modified heuristic 
method, but pupils begin studying chemistry at such 
different ages and stages, and are given such varying 
amounts of time to complete their School Certificate courses, 
that there is apparently a demand for such a book. But, 
whilst the larger book could be recommended for the full 
School Certificate course, the smaller book is much less 
successful for General Science courses. 


Science and Civilization 
By Dr. B. LovELL. (Discussion Books.) (2s. net. Nelson.) 
This little book deals with a problem which is widely 
considered as the most important one of the modern world : 
namely, that, though science offers mankind the possibility 
of Plenty it is not fully used to that end. Evidently,before 
it can be thus used, its rôle and function in Society must be 
clearly understood. Dr. Lovell intends his book to be a 
contribution towards the wider understanding which is so 
desirable. He begins by describing, in factual and statistical 
manner, the place of science in our universities and the 
existing structure of research in Britain, Germany, and the 
U.S.S.R. Incidentally, he quotes many remarkable figures 
to show the way in which this country is tending to lag 
behind others, and the way in which National Socialism has 
crippled the scientific effort of Germany. He goes on to deal 
briefly with scientific method and research, with the 
social, political, and philosophical background of the 
scientists ; and with the réle of sciencé in the world of to-day. 
He concludes by discussing the reasons for the present 
frustration : the fact that science cannot be fully used for 
the common good except in a Society which considers the 
common good as its chief concern. Evidently, Dr. Lovell’s 
book invites comparison with Professor Bernal’s recent 
treatise on The Social Function of Science. While resembling 
the latter in spirit, it differs from it by being much shorter 
(and, of course, much cheaper), less comprehensive, and 
less technical. It well deserves careful attention and will 
undoubtedly succeed in arousing worthwhile discussion. 


Inorganic Quantitative Analysis 
By Prof. H. A. FALEs and Prof. F. KENNY. New 
Edition. (12s. 6d. net. New York and London: 
D. Appleton-Century Co.) 

The new edition of this well-known and useful book has 
some additional chapters, and represents a thoroughly 
revised and up-to-date form of the original treatise. It 
would form a very desirable addition to the chemical 
reference library. 


Chemistry 
By H. G. LAMBERT and P. E. ANDREWS. 
Science Series.) (2s. 9d. Cloth, 3s. 
Tutorial Press.) 

This is a simple and attractive introduction to chemistry, 
suitable for complete beginners and carrying the subject 
up to the level of the Junior Local Examinations and the 
chemistry section of School Certificate general science. 
It contains instructions for practical work. 
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l. The Drama of Weather 
By Sir NAPIER SHAW. Second Edition. (10s. 6d. net. 


Cambridge University Press.) 
2. Weather in the Making 
By Dorotny Fisk. (8s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 

Sir Napier Shaw’s masterly elementary survey of the 
present state of weather-science needs no bush. This is a 
second and revised edition of it, and contains few changes, 
apart from the addition of a chapter on the effect of weather 
on crops. Those who have not yet read this beautiful book 
should do so at the earliest opportunity. Meteorologists 
will be delighted both by the exposition and the arrange- 
ment of the material. Scientists who know little meteoro- 
logy will be encouraged to learn more and will be interested 
to see how rapidly the subject is developing into a real 
science. Non-scientists will be delighted by the mag- 
nificent photographs and amused by the titles of the chapter 
headings. Miss Fisk’s book is more popular and less 
technical. It is a realiable and simply-written account 
which assumes very little knowledge of science. The 
author deals with the physical factors responsible for the 
kind of weather we enjoy or curse, and explains the forma- 
tion of clouds, fog, rainbows, haloes, night-clouds, &c. 
She describes how the information required for weather 
forecasting is obtained and collated, and manages to teach 
a good deal of simple science in a pleasant and lively 
manner. The photographs used are both beautiful and 
remarkably well reproduced. Both books thoroughly 
deserve a place in any school library. 


The World of Insects 
By Prof. C. D. Duncan and Prof. G. PICKWELL. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

There are more than eight hundred thousand named 
species of animals in the world to-day, and over six hundred 
thousand of them are insects. There is no situation that 
is conceivably inhabitable by any animal that does not 
have its insects. So that even a book of this size could 
attempt to do little more than give a brief and general 
review of the many fields upon which the insect world 
impinges. The sections included deal with the way insects 
grow up, their feeding habits and devices for obtaining 
food, their physiological processes and social systems, and 
their economic importance. Professors Duncan and 
Pickwell are to be complimented for having assembled 
such a mass of raw material and for having extracted the 
substance to produce such a readable book. The chapters 
on the rearing, collecting and preserving of insects are 
particularly clear and well written, while some two hundred 
diagrams and photographs add to the interest of the book. 


(218s. 


Laboratory Outline for General Zoology 
By Pror. G. E. POTTER. (8s. 6d. net. Kimpton.) 

This is a loose-leaf series of instructions for practical work 
in a course of elementary zoology. Interspersed are 
numerous outline drawings whose details are to be filled in 
by the student from his own work, and also blank sheets 
{for further drawings. The instructions are clear, and the 
outline drawings show the size that his own should be—a 
point that often needs emphasis from the teacher. The 
animals dealt with are the usual representatives of the 
Protozoa, Coelenterata, Platyhelminthes, Nematoda, Anne- 
lida, Echinodermata, Mollusca, Arthropoda, Chordata, 
though in the last no fish is included. Instructions are also 
given for the dissection of the mammalian brain, for the 
tsudy of the skeleton of the cat, for some embryology, and 
some histology. Students who are working unaided will 
find these leaves useful. 
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Books 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 
The Social Value of Art : a Psychological and Linguistic Approach 
to an Understanding of Art Activity 
By F. R. O’Neill. (Psyche Monographs, No. 12.) (6s. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 
Black and White : 
By P. Brown. (7s. 6d. net. Scribner.) 
Rodin 
Phaidon Edition. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


BIOGRAPHY 
The Life and Achievements of Captain James Cook, R.N., F.R.S. : 
Explorer, Navigator, Surveyor and Physician 
By Surgeon Rear-Admiral J. R. Murr. (ios. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 
Alfred Adler : Apostle of Freedom 
By PHYLLIS BOTTOME. (10s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 
Hugh Stewart (1884-1934) : some Memories of his Friends and 


Colleagues 
Edited by E. WEEKLEY. (5s. net. Murray.) 


CLASSICS 
Greek Tragedy : a Literary Study 
By H. D. F. Kitto. (15s. net. Methuen.) 
The Iliad of Homer : Book XI 
Edited by Prof. E. S. Forster. (Methuen’s Classical 
Texts.) (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 
The Approach to Latin 
By J. PATERSON and E. G. MacnauGHTon Second 
Year. (4s. Oliver & Boyd.) 
Vade Mecum of Latin Studies 
By Prof. M. Rat. Revised for the Use of English 
Schools. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 


ECONOMICS 
The City Page 


By F. Ler. (Discussion Books.) (2s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 
Child Labor Facts, 1939-1940 

By GERTRUDE F. ZIMAND. (25 cents. New York: 

National Child Labor Committec.) 


EDUCATION 

Review of Education in Australia, 1938 
By Dr. K. S. CUNNINGHAM, G. A. MCINTYRE and W. C. 
RADFORD. (Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search.) (8s. 6d. Melbourne University Press in 
association with the Oxford University Press.) 

The Student’s Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cambridge 
Thirty-eighth Edition, revised to 30 June, 1939 
(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press. 

Studies in Early Graduate Education: the Johns Hopkins Clark 
University, The University of Chicago 
By W. C. Ryan. (Bulletin No. 30.) (New York: 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.) 

Some Aspects of the Transition from School to Workshop 
By Dr.C. FENNER. (Australian Council for Educational 
Research.) (9d. Melbourne University Press in asso- 
ciation with the Oxford University Press.) 

Le Rétribution du Personnel Enseignant Secondaire 
(Publications du Bureau International d’Education, 
No. 66.) (Frs. suisses, 8. Geneva: Bureau Inter- 
national d’Education.) 

Rugby 
By C. R. Evers. (English Public Schools.) (5s. net. 
Blackie.) 

Toward Proficient Reading 
By J. A. HAmILton. ($2.00. Claremont, Cal.: 
Saunders Press.) 

Macmillan’s Teaching in Practice: an Encyclopaedia of Modern 
Methods of Teaching in the Primary School, written by Recog- 
nized Authorities in Education 
Edited by E. J. S. Lay. Vol. 7. With 32 Class Pic- 
tures in Colour, Reference Book to the Class PICUR ER 
and Frame. (34s. Macmillan.) 
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Received 


Cost of Primary and Secondary Education : 
Connexion with the Demarcation of Costs between Prima 
and Secondary Education (European) in the Provincial Schoo 


in the Union of South Africa 


By V. SERFONTEIN. 


Research.) 


an Investigation i 


JAN. 194 


(Research Series No. g.) (2s. 
Pretoria: S.A. Council for Educational and Social 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


Seeley-Bohn at School 


By D. GitcurRist. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
Folk-Tales from Many Lands 


By Rose FYLEMAN. 
Paradise Lost 
By JOHN MILTON. 


(1s. 6d. Methuen.) 
His Little Kingdom 


(3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


Books r and 2. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Prof. G. H. COwLING. 


By S. Dewes. (7s. 6d. net. Rich & Cow 


Reading and Composition 
By R. MACINTYRE. 
Objective English 
By W. REYNOLDs. 


The Golden Pool 


By R. A. FREEMAN. 


an.) 


Book I. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 


Books 1 and 2. (Paper, 9d. each. 
Cloth, r1d. each. Black.) 


Edited and Abridged for Class — 


Use. (1s. rod. University of London Press.) 


The Caribbean Readers 


By A. J. Newman and P. M. SHERLOCK. (Book 1, 


1s. 6d. Book 2, Is. 


gd. Ginn.) 


Village Life and Labour: an Anthology 
Selected and Edited by C. G. HuTcHINson and F. 
CHAPMAN. (2s. gd. Cambridge University Press.) 

Model Essays for School Certificate and Matriculation 
By T. S. Jones. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Teaching and Testing English 

RD. (5s. net. University of Lon- 


By Dr. P. B. BALLA 
don Press.) 
Selected Poems 


By A. C. SWINBURNE. 


net. Oxford Univer 


sity Press.) 


A Perpetual Memory and Other Poems 
By H. NewsBot. With Brief Memoirs by W. DE LA 
MARE and R. Furse. (3s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Songs from a Kentish Garden 


By VIOLET BRANFORD. (5s. net. Oxford : 


The Realm of Reading 


Edited by T. E. EvEson. 


(2s. 6d. Blackie.) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Hinterland Liberia 


(The World's Classics.) (2s. 


Blackwell.) 


Book 5: Tales and Ventures. 


By EtTA Donner. Translated by WINIFRED M. Deans. 
(12s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


Map-Reading for Schools 


By MARGARET Woop. (4s. 6d. Harrap.) 


The Story of Uganda 
By H. B. THOMAs. 
Modern Europe, 1789-1939 
By S. F. WOOLLEY. 
Modern Political Constitutio 
tive Study of their Histo 


HISTORY 


(1s. Oxford University Press.) 


(4s. 6d. Harrap.) 
ns : an Introduction to 
ry and Existing Form 


the Compara- 


By Dr. C. F. Stronc. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(8s. 6d. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 19 


Greek and Roman Coins and 
By Dr. J. G. MILNE. 


the Study of History 
(6s. net. Methuen.) 


The Romans in Spain, 217 B.C.—A.D. 117 


By C. H. V. SUTHE 
The Liberation of Germany 
By M. ABBOTSON. 


RLAND. (8s. 6d. net. 


(2s. 6d. net. Watts.) 


19-1939 : an Introduction to the Study 
of Internationa! Relations ' 


By Prof. E. H. Carr. (fos. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 
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©-xford Pamphlets on World Affairs 
No. 17: The Blockade, 1914-1919: Before the 
Armistice—and After. By W. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
No. 18: National Socialism and Christianity. By 
N. MIcKLEM. No. 19: Can Germany stand the Strain ? 
By L. P. THompson. No. 20: Who Hitler Is. By 
R. C. K. Ensor. (3d. net each. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 
. History of the War 
By S. Kinc-Hatit. Vol. 1: The Cause of the War. 
(2s. net. Hodder & Stoughton.) 
The Polish Tradition : an Interpretation of a Nation 
By P. SUPER. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Why We had to go to War 
By A. MEE. (2s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 
A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe 
By C. J. H. Haves. Vol. 2 (Shorter Revised): a 
Century of Predominantly Industrial Society since 
; 1830. (20s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
A Companion to History : Ancient, Medieval and Modern 
(Limp Covers, 2s. 6d. Library Copy, 5s. 
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By D. Wooprvurr. Issued by the Colonial Empire 
Marketing Board. (2s. 6d. H.M.S.O.) 
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By G. W.CauntT. (7s. 6d. Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 
Notes and Answers to Exercises in Introduction to Geometry 


By A. W. S1ppons and K. S. SNELL. (1s. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Elementary Statics : a Text-Book for Engineers 
By Prof. M. APPLEBY. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge 


University Press.) 

The Flexible Arithmetics 
By E. P. Know_Les. Book 4a (Transition Book.) 
(Paper, 1s. Cloth, 1s. 3d. Chambers.) 

- Elementary Geometry 
By H. A. BAXTER. (4s. 

A School Algebra 
By C. W. Goprrrey and R. C. B. TAIT. (3s. 
Blackie.) 

The Scholar’s Own Guide in Arithmetic 
By L. M. Burton. (Book 1. Paper, 6d. Cloth-lined, 
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By E. W. Burn. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

The Rightway Arithmetics 
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By Sir ARNOLD WILSON and Capt. J. H. F. McEwen. 
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(12s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
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By E. SHREWSBURY. (is. 6d. Epworth Press.) 
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A New Popular Outline of the Oxford Shorthand 
30th Edition. (6d. Oxford Shorthand.) 

The Colet Writing Book 
Prepared in accordance with the Recommendations of 
a Committee of Masters from St. Paul’s School, and 
Colet Court, W. Kensington, London. Book 1: 
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By A. DAUDET. 


(4s. 6d. University Tutorial 
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Mots Croisés 


By Dr. G. Morisset. (1s. Blackie.) 
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PHILOSOPHY 
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Movement Press.) 
Plato 
By P. LEon. (Discussion Books.) (2s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 
The Psychology of Conversation 
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The Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child 
By C. R. Rocers. (15s. net. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., London: Allen & Unwin.) 
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By F. Morison. (10s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 
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Movement Press.) 
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By R. S. Wricut and A. W. Loos. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Venite : a Book of Worship for Schools 
(1s. net. S.P.C.K.) 


(3s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE 

Science for Handicraft Students: a Text Book for Handicraft 
Students of all Types, which deals with the Scientific Principles 
underlying Wood and Metal Craftsmanship 
By H. Morton. (7s. 6d. net. London: Spon; New 
York: Chemical Publishing Co.) 

Intermediate Botany 
By L. J. F. 
Macmillan.) 

Practical Animal Biology 
By T. L. GREEN. (4s. 6d. Allman.) 

Matter and Light : the New Physics 
By Prof. L. DE BroGLIE. Translated by W. H. 
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One Day Telleth Another 
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net. Arnold.) 

A College Course of Inorganic Chemistry 
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Foods and Dietetics. (5s. 6d. Allman.) 

Electrochemistry and Electrochemical Analysis : a Theoretical and 
Practical Treatise for Students and Analysts 
By Dr. H. J. S. Sanp. Vol. 1: 
Theory. (4s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Development of a Course in the Physical Sciences for the Senior 
High School of the Lincoln School of Teachers College 
By Dr. H. E. Brown. (Lincoln School Research 
Studies.) ($2.25. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University.) 

Biography of the Unborn 
By MARGARET S. GILBERT. 

University Physics 
By Dr. F. C. CHAMPION. 
(4s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Technical School Science 
By A. J. WHITMARSH. 
Blackie.) 

|. How Wireless Works 

2. The Cinema and Television 
By S. LEGG and R. FAIRTHORNE. 


BrIMBLE. Second Edition. (8s. 6d. 


Electrochemical 
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March, 1940, issue will be ready on 
February 29. Advertisement scale is on 


poge ili of cover. 
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consult 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY Ltd. 


See announcement on third page of cover 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


By THE DEAN, Mr. FRANK ROSCOE 
THs interesting account of the work, 


past and present, of the Co in 
the February. 1939, issue ‘of The Jou of "Elucation, 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 


War-Time Address : 
3! CORKRAN ROAD, SURBITON, Surrey 


MEMBERSHIP 
Mia ater Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are held 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 
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The Central School 
of Speech Training 


and Dramatic Art 


(Incorporated) 
Recognized as an approved course for 
the Diploma in Dramatic Art of 

London University. 


President : 


RiGHT Hon. THE EARL or LYTTON, 
K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE. 


Principal : 
ELSIE FOGERTY, C.B.E., L.R.A.M. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS OF DICTION 


The Teachers’ Course is accepted by 

the Teachers Registration Council 

and qualifies for membership of the 

Association of Teachers of Speech 
and Drama 


Temporary Address : 
LOPES HALL, 
ST. GERMAN’S ROAD, EXETER 


Prospectuses on application to the 
REGISTRAR 


THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


14 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Recognized by the Board of Education 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE 


Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Course of Training, three y 

Fees with Residence. (108. 10s. to £110 5s. 

Fees, without Residence, £34 138. per annum. 


For further information respecting Courses, 
Bursaries and Residence, apply to the SECRETARY. 
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King’s College of 


Household and Social Science 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Warden : Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


Temporary Address: 
cjo UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF 


EGREE Coutse in Household and. 


Social Science; Sister Tutors’ Course; 
Courses in Institutional and Household Management. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
King's College of Houschold and Social Science, at 
the above address. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 1 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 


CHAIRMAN: L. G. MONTEFIORE, O.B.E., M.A. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. : 
Students are trained for the Examinations of the. 
National Frocbel Foundation. i 
uses and particulars as to Scho 

Bu es, and Grants from the Board of Education 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
The College has been evacuated to Knebworth 
House, Knebworth, Herts., and the Demonstration: 
School has been re-opencd i in new premises at Little 
Gaddesden, near Berkhamsted, Herts. 


COACHING. | 
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OLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


(founded in 1894) prepares candidates by 
correspondence for all exams. leading to London 
University Degrees; Teaching Di of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and other Universities; A.C.P., 
L.C.P.; Non tion Courses on the History 
and Practice of Education and other subjects. 
Students are also pre for Matriculation, pey 
Exams., Locals, Protessional Prelims., &c. 

Staff comprises 56 Graduate Teachers. Pioen us 
free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. "it. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


HOSTELS, RESIDENTIAL AND 
HOLIDAY QUARTERS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Seevevesscsscecesanvessevegvenvseseeses: 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 
University Hostels for Women Students 


Warden: Miss M. ORLIDGE DAVIS 
(Hons. Hist. Oxon.) 


Fees, £51, £56, and {61 per annum 


The courses are arranged with reference to the 
Degrees of th of the “University of Wales. The 
t for the Training of Secondary and 
Elementary 
Theology and 


tary Teachers, and Departments of Music, 

and Agriculture, the classes in which are 

opra to women students. Prospectuses ma = 
— from the REGISTRAR, University Co 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) 


Beck Hall of Residence for Women Students 
Warden: Miss M. K. WILKINSON, M.A. 


Fee, 57 guineas per session of 31 weeks. 


College tuition fees, Arts, £20, and Science £25 
per session. 

Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR, University College, Singleton Park, 
Swansea. 


OXFORD 


AENFORD HALL. — Old-estab- 


lished Private Hotel, near the Martyrs’ 
Memorial and central for Colleges. Moderate resi- 
dential, daily, or bed and breakfast terms. Hot 
and cold water in bedrooms. Telephone 2748. 


HE WARWICK CLUB, Ltd. 


Residential for ladies with married quarters. 
21 St. aai Aa Square, S.W. 1 (near Victoria). 
Terms from to 42s. a week, partial board, or 
66. to 6s. 6d. a night. Bed and breakfast 30s. a 
week, or 5s. pie ee One night only 56. 6d. Tele- 
phone : Victoria 7289. 
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HORA PARS VITAE 


HISTORY: SECONDARY SERIES 


General Editor: C. B. FIRTH, M.A., D.Lit. 


BOOK ONE From Urto Rome 272 pages. BOOK FOUR From William Ill to Water- 
3s. loo 304 pages. 3s. 6d. 
Reference Book 4s. Reference Book 4s. 6d. 

BOOK TWO From Flints to Printing 272 BOOK FIVE (A) From Waterloo to George 
pages. 3s. Vi 320 pages. 3s. 6d. 
Reference Book 4s. Reference Book In preparation 


BOOK THREE The Days of the Tudors and BOOK FIVE (B) The 19th and 20th Cen- 


Stuarts 304 pp. 3s. 3d turies In Europe In preparation 
Reference Book 4s. 3d. 


When completed this series will provide a history course for pupils in secondary schools from the 
age of II up to and including the School Certificate Year. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


T Nazis pay enormous attention to the education, 
or at any rate to the indoctrination, of children and 
adolescents. 


Nazi 
Education. 


From the age of 6 the German youth is 
enrolled in one of the party organiza- 
tions and taught to obey, to believe, 
and to fight. At the age of 14 he 

passes into the Hitler Youth, and instruction then takes 

on a more theoretical and reasoned tone. “The Friends 
of Europe ” have issued a pamphlet* which summarizes 

—from official publications—what is to be taught at 

that stage. The doctrines expounded have, of course, no 

intellectual importance whatever: they are intended 
to serve only political purposes. They consist of an 
unsavoury re-hash of false science, pseudo-metaphysics, 
perverted history, and vitiated statistics, perilously held 
together by illogical deductions—the mixture is familiar 
to those who have been nauseated by Hitler’s own 

Black Bible. We may, however, learn from the educa- 

tional ideas of the Nazis several important lessons. It 

was a generous and democratic American who said that 

a visit to Germany had restored his faith in the efficacy 

of education: if human minds could be thus shaped to 

evil ends, surely they could also be shaped for good ends. 

Besides this most general lesson others too emerge. 

The Nazis recognize, evidently, that the purpose of 

education, in the final analysis, is a political one: that the 

foundations of the State are laid in the schools and that it 
is here that reform must begin. In the Western Democ- 
racies social control is fully accepted only in time of war. 

Must we wait for such crises before accepting the principle 

that public good must come before private interest ? 


TEE Reader's Digest for December contains, among 
other interesting features, an impressive article, 
“ Health Under Hitler,” condensed from “ Heil Hunger ”’ 
by Dr. Martin Gumpert. Nazi propa- 
ganda tries to create the impression 
that the supreme achievement of the 
new order is the vigorous health of the German people. 


* German Youth: The Making of Nazis. Foreword by PRESIDENT 
Ernest H. WILKINS. Friends of Europe, St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster. 3d. 


Health Under 
Hitler. 


What are the facts? “The whole range of children’s 
infectious diseases—scarlet fever, meningitis, and in- 
fantile paralysis—has increased sharply.” The rate of 


_mortality from diphtheria is now more than four times 


that in the United States. ‘‘ Yet Germany, whose 
scientists gave diphtheria anti-toxin injections to the 
world, once had one of the lowest mortality rates.” 
Rickets shows an appalling increase. There can be no 
doubt that the military activities of the youth organiza- 
tions to which children belong from the sixth year on are 
steadily undermining their health. Medical reports 
indicate also a marked physical deterioration in the 
health of young people at universities, while that of young 
factory workers is even worse. There has been a great 
increase in the number of cases of sickness and of 
industrial accidents. “The Third Reich, moreover, has 
achieved the mournful distinction of heading the 
international table of suicide statistics.” In Germany 
4'I of every 10,000 take their own lives every year, while 
in America the figure is 1°4. “ This survey of German 
health conditions, taken from Nazi publications open to 
every one, demonstrates that the power-radiating health- 
fulness of the Third Reich is a propaganda lie. The 
Nazis have produced not health, but sickness.” 


[% a long-distance race the spurt may begin too soon 

or too late. Either mistake is dangerous. The 
Nazi leaders, in their impatience for quick results, swept 
away at the outbreak of war much of 


Tineri the pre-war health and labour legisla- 
Second ; «ee i 
tion. The restrictions on child labour 
Thoughts. 


were removed, pay for overtime and 
for holidays was abolished, and the worker was called 
upon to accept as service for the Fatherland the fourteen- 
hour day and the seven-day week. They have now 
realized that a mistake was made, that the machine was 
over-driven. Since the outbreak of war there have been 
eleven railway accidents in Germany, with a loss of over 
400 lives. From the beginning of this year the labour 
decrees have been relaxed, restrictions upon the working- 
hours both of children and of adults have been largely 
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restored, and employers are now charged with the duty 
of safeguarding the health and productive capacity of 
their workers. Excess of zeal has influenced the Nazi 
leaders to make excessive demands upon the physical 
and mental endurance of their followers. It is the con- 
verse danger to which we are the more exposed. This 
may well be a war of endurance and we comfort 
ourselves with the assurance that “ time is on our side ”’. 
We should remember that, as Monsieur Reynaud said in 
the French Senate: ‘ Time is a neutral that must be 
won to our side. Our will must be firmer than the 
enemy’s ; our union more complete. Then, whatever 
form the war may take, we shall win.” Perhaps he had 
in mind Jusserand’s words: ‘‘ Remember this also, 
and be well persuaded of its truth: the future is not in 
the hands of Fate but in ours ”’ | 


P British Council, whose object is to promote 

cultural relations between the people of Great 
Britain and peoples of other countries, decided soon after 
the outbreak of war to take special 
steps to promote such relations with 
citizens of other countries who will be 
resident here during the war; and they appointed a 
Foreign Residents Committee for this purpose. The 
Council are not concerned solely with refugees, but, 
apropos of refugees, they say in the statement that 
they issue to those who are interested in the work: 
“ The Germans, Austrians, and Czechs who have sought 
refuge here from tyranny in their own countries hope to 
have escaped from bad manners and inhospitable treat- 
ment to good manners and generous behaviour. The 
Council will endeavour, in a modest way, to bring about 
the realization of that hope. Many of these refugees 
and other of our foreign visitors will return to their own 
countries when the war is over. It is doubtful whether 
they will then recount to their fellow citizens the pro- 
paganda they have heard or read in favour of Great 
Britain. They are more likely to say how they were 
treated when they were living with us. Even while the 
war continues, some of them will write to friends abroad 
and tell them how English people are behaving to them. 
The truth about Britain is, indeed, not what we say or 
write about it, but how we behave; and it is in the 
interest both of foreigners and of ourselves that we should 
have a good record in this matter.” 


The British 
Council. 


THE work of the Council has very interesting and 

almost unlimited possibilities. Their achievements 
during the first three months of their work show an 
understanding of the needs of foreigners 


ae t stranded in a strange country. The 
oo Council have held a number of modest 
receptions. For instance, they arranged, a few weeks 


ago, a very happy Anglo-Austrian tea-party, at which 
the Austrians provided some delightful music. On 
another occasion they arranged for a number of foreign 
writers and dramatists to meet a similar number of their 
British colleagues. These receptions are not, in the 
Council’s view, an end in themselves. They are intended 
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to promote, and do indeed promote, personal friendship 
and private hospitality. 

Another effort which showed considerable imagination 
was the very successful Carol Concert held on Christmas 
Eve at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, at which British, French, 
German, Czech, and Polish carols were sung by the 
nationals concerned, whilst Austrians provided a very 
charming Nativity play. The thousand people assembled 
in the theatre, who were given a very warm welcome by 
Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, included representatives of more 
than thirty different countries. The Council have also 
been able to offer complimentary tickets to concerts, 
theatres, art exhibitions and lectures, to a large number 
of foreign residents. In this way they are doing some- 
thing to bring foreign visitors into the stream of English 
cultural life. The number of foreigners in this country 
at the present time is very large, and it is heartening to 
find that the British Council are doing what they can to 
meet their cultural needs. 


re sudden evacuation of children to safety areas, 

and the unexpected course of the war in the air, 
have led to a natural tension between the desire for 
safety and the desire for the resumption 
of normal family life. The result has 
been a partial frustration of the great 
scheme, especially in the north, and to 
a considerable extent in London and other cities. The 
motive for family reunion was, of course, specially strong 
at Christmastide, when the difficulties were at a maximum 
because the Christmas traffic precluded the possibility 
of special trains for parents wishing to visit their children. 
Obviously the best way out of the difficulty was to 
provide Christmas festivities for the children in their 
temporary homes, and to persuade the parents to submit 
to the hard lot of letting their children remain there. 
Of such attempts at persuasion, Mrs. E. M. Lowe's 
letter to London parents of children in safety areas is a 
good example. News of the efforts to give Christmas 
treats to the children come from all parts of the country. 
The Government favoured the idea, and local com- 
mittees, teachers, and voluntary helpers saw to it that 
the wish was fulfilled. The B.B.C. also played a notable 
part in making the scheme a success. It is to be hoped 
that now there will be a diminished tendency to run the 
risk of bringing children back to homes in areas which 
may yet be dangerous. 


Father Christmas 
in 
Reception Areas. 


T chief inspector of schools for the London County 

Council has presented a report, based on evidence 
submitted by members of his staff who have been working 
in reception areas since evacuation 
took place, and supplemented by his 
own visits. The sudden change from a 
uniform system of organization in 
crowded London to a large number of different areas, 
situated anywhere between Land’s End and the Wash, 
was bound to bring disadvantages, especially as London 
has completed its reorganization of schools, and has set 
up established avenues of transfer from primary to 
secondary and central and technical schools. On the 


How Evacuation 
is working : a 
London Report. 
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other hand, the report speaks of gains which may in the 
long run outweigh the losses, such as a great extension 
of the London child’s background of experience, and the 
opening of his eyes to the conditions of life in agricultural 
England. Long hours of quiet sleep and abundance of 
fresh air have led to physical improvement and greater 
mental vigour. The report ends with the cautious 
statement that the present conditions under which most 
of the London school children are working in reception 
areas may be regarded as reasonably satisfactory as a 
war-time measure designed mainly to safeguard the lives 
of children in dangerous areas. 


[ESS cautious and more outspoken, because unham- 
pered by the reserve which is natural and inevitable 
in an Official report, is the statement made by the central 
executive committee of the Workers’ 
A More General Educational Association. This state- 
and Critical : f : 
View. ment by the committee, printed in the 
current number of The Highway, is 
supported by Lady Simon’s pamphlet on “ The Children 
in War-Time’’, also published by the W.E.A. The 
statement and the pamphlet refer to the whole country, 
not to London in particular. The fear is expressed lest 
stop-gap arrangements come to be accepted as satis- 
factory, and lest there be a gradual acquiescence in a 
permanent lowering of standards. Parents in neutral 
areas are said to be gravely concerned by their children 
being merely ‘‘ under some kind of educational super- 
vision during part of the day ”. It is pointed out that 
clothing and footwear that will do for city pavements 
will not do for long trudges in country lanes, but that 
England (though not Scotland) maintains the crotchet 
that wet feet, unlike empty stomachs, are no concern of 
the State. The wasteful occupation of school buildings 
is alleged to be significant of an attitude of indifference 
to educational needs in the Government as a whole. 
Finally, the W.E.A. lays down the proposition, reason- 
able on the face of it, that, if in other departments the 
Government is preparing for a three-years’ war, its 
educational policy should be at least equally far-sighted. 
Lady Simon, in her well-informed pamphlet, makes 
several positive recommendations, among which we note 
that all problems of evacuation and billeting of children 
of all ages should be handed over to the Board of Educa- 
tion, and that a small committee should be appointed 
to survey, as a matter of urgency, the problems arising 
from evacuation, especially in reception areas. 


MAY minds have been disturbed by the way in 

which the fixing of the minimum age for service 
with the armed forces has resulted in the partial im- 
mobilizing of the male population of the 


Beira country between the ages of 16 and 
es 20 years. Various suggestions and 


schemes have been adumbrated to 
remedy this wastage of the keenness and enthusiasm of 
rising manhood. Lord Derby has advocated the 
training of youths and young persons for service on the 
land, as though the war were being conducted with food 
supply as the main weapon. Admirable though the 
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scheme may be, in some particulars, for some of the 
members of the 16-20 age group, it ignores the central 
feature of the basis of the fighting forces. Those in 
command of such forces agree—and have proclaimed 
their agreement—that the modern Navy, Army, and 
Air Force are dependent initially and finally upon 
engineering. Day by day appeals are being made for the 
voluntary enlistment of technicians in all branches of 
the Forces of the Crown. Schedules of reserved occupa- 
tions are being periodically modified so that men may 
be released from industry for the purposes of absorption 
in the technical branches of the “‘Services’’. Men 
without adequate technical training, already serving 
with the Forces, are receiving that training in the tech- 
nical colleges in all parts of the country. As Lord 
Eustace Percy has pointed out, the machinery of tech- 
nical education is at present under-employed, and, if the 
urgent needs of industry and the armed forces are to be 
satisfied without delay, more use should be made of the 
technical colleges of the country in the training of the 
personnel that Lord Derby has in mind. 


WV HEN the Ministry of Health assumed responsi- 
bility for the evacuation of the school and 
college population of the country and implemented the 
ess declared policy of H.M. Government, 
Thoughts no serious regard appeared to be paid 
"to the educational needs of the different 
types that were evacuated. The postponement of the 
fury of the enemy has enabled local education authorities 
and the Board of Education to proffer suggestions which 
have resulted in a more balanced consideration of safety 
in relation to the continued education of pupils and 
students of all ages, and of the desirability of restoring 
school and college premises for the exercise of educational 
functions. Technical colleges which were ruthlessly 
commandeered for administrative staffs are being slowly 
evacuated by their new inhabitants, so that the industrial 
and military needs of the nation may be more adequately 
satisfied. Such colleges may be attractive to some as 
auxiliary barracks, but many machine shops with lathes 
replaced by beds have by a reversible—and reversed— 
process resumed their normal activities to the greater 
satisfaction of far-seeing administrators. The logic of 
events has compelled the gradual return of junior 
technical schools to the parent institutions, after, in 
many cases, the experiment of re-transfer to other areas 
than those to which the schools were evacuated in 
September. Second thoughts have led to a distinction 
between safety and stagnation and the realization that 
the Board of Education should not be a junior partner 
in any scheme of the Government which concerns 
educational policy. 


ee training colleges have suffered a considerable 

upheaval as a result of the war. There are more 
than 100 training colleges and training departments. 
Some thirty of them have been obliged 
for one reason or another to seek new 
quarters. It is a tribute to the educa- 
tional zeal and the executive ability of the principals of 


Training 
Colleges. 
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the colleges that all the colleges, save possibly one, are 
now at work; and the admissions for the present 
academic year fall very little short of the admissions for 
1938-9. The Board of Education have taken three 
definite steps to assist the adjustment of training to war 
conditions. In the first place, they have arranged for the 
various joint boards to conduct a modified examination 
and assessment of the work of those men students who 
will be called up for military service a term before the 


completion of the full period of training, thus enabling - 


these students to qualify for recognition as certificated 
teachers before they enter on their military duties. In 
the second place, the Board have modified their Regula- 
tions so as to make acceptable a type of teaching 
practice adapted to the conditions under which many of 
the schools and the colleges are working ; and, thirdly, 
the minimum age of admission for men students to the 
two-year training colleges in 1940 and until further 
notice has been reduced from 18 to 17 years of age. 
The object of this change is to enable a larger proportion 
of men students to complete a full period of training 
before being called up for military service. There is no 
doubt that some of the headmasters of secondary 
schools are apprehensive about this reduction in the 
minimum age of admission to training colleges as likely 
to weaken the fifth and sixth forms of their schools. 


As is well known, it is customary for boys who win 

scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge about 
December or January to take up residence at the Univer- 
sity in the following October. Some 
surprise and, in some quarters, not a 
| little consternation has been occasioned 
by the announcement made by certain colleges that 
candidates would have a better chance of success if they 
agreed to come into residence at once. There may be 
something to be said for this from the boy’s point of view, 
especially as military service looms in the distance. 
Many have felt that boys often mark time for the two 
terms concerned, and that, in the present abnormal 
circumstances, they would do better to begin their 
university course earlier. Against this, headmasters 
point out that these two terms are frequently the most 
valuable in a boy’s school life. Financial considerations 
also enter into the question on both sides. We hope that 
dispassionate consideration will be given to the matter, 
and that it will not result in a body-snatching contest 
between schools and universities. Possibly the shortened 
degree courses which are in prospect will be a relevant 
factor in the situation. 


University 
Scholarships. 


HE Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, Mr. 

F. A. Benians, has written to The Times explaining 

the policy of the University in the matter of the age of 
entry. There is no general intention 
to admit boys of 17, but the Col- 
leges undertook to admit in January 
scholars elected in the previous month. The Education 
Correspondent of The Times suggested that preference 
had been given to those willing to adopt this plan. 
This he stigmatized as “an undesirable innovation ”’, 


Cambridge 
Plans. 
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threatening the interests of schools and pupils, and 
coming as a surprise to headmasters. The Vice- 
Chancellor’s letter will fail wholly to reassure these head- 
masters. College tutors presumably acted without the 
authority of the Vice-Chancellor. That universities 
and schools should co-operate in solving the difficult 
problems arising from compulsory military service at 20 
is axiomatic. Under the plan alleged to be in operation 
at Cambridge, “scholars” will be given an unfair 
advantage over other boys in qualifying for the 
professions. 


(ANON DOUGLAS presided at the extraordinary 

meeting of Convocation of London University, on 
December 21, held at the Y.M.C.A. in Great Russell 
Street. Notwithstanding the black-out, 
the meeting attracted a large attend- 
ance. Mr. Stewart Cook’s resolution, 
demanding that the functions of Convocation should be 
continued during the war, was carried nemine conira- 
dicente. The debate was well sustained, an amendment 
that the convening of meetings should be left to the 
discretion of the Chairman and the Standing Committee 
being heavily defeated. The University has, however, 
obtained an Order in Council under the Charter Bodies 
(Temporary Provisions) Act under which meetings of 
Convocation may be suspended. The position is delicate, 
for the Senate may hesitate to act in opposition to the 
declared wish of Convocation. Under the Order in 
Council, the statutory right of Convocation to consider 
amendments of statutes has been abrogated during the 
war. Apart from casual vacancies, there are no elections 
to the Senate by Convocation this year, but the election 
of members of the Standing Committee should take place 
at the May meeting. Whether this meeting will be held 
is uncertain. 


London 
University 


[DURING the past year, and especially since the 

outbreak of war, the Joint Committee of the Four 
Secondary Associations has more than maintained its 
supremacy as the mouthpiece of 
teachers belonging to the secondary 
branch of the profession. The many 
problems arising out of the evacuation scheme have 
demanded the most careful attention. On October 31 
a deputation to the President of the Board of Education 
urged the necessity for prompt action in the improvement 
of billeting conditions and educational facilities in the 
reception areas if the return of children to the vulnerable 
areas were to be prevented from growing in speed and 
volume. Another deputation which was received by the 
Secretary to the Ministry of Health on November 23 
raised the subjects of the provision of health services 
and hospitals in reception areas, the raising of the 
billeting allowance for children over 14 from 8s. 6d. to 
Ios. 6d., the payment of subsistence allowances to 
evacuated teachers and the provision of railway vouchers 
for them. Through the kind offices of Sir Annesley 
Somerville, M.P., a meeting was arranged on November 7 
between the First Commissioner of Works and repre- 
sentatives of the Joint Four and the Headmasters’ 


The Joint 
Four. 
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Conference to discuss the damage to education caused 
by the commandeering of secondary schools. It was 
urged that schools should be restored as far as possible, 
that no more schools should be commandeered and that 
adequate compensation for expenses incurred should be 
given. 


THESE special problems naturally occupied a large 
amount of time, but others were not neglected. 
Early in the year the Joint Committee approached the 
Oii Board of Education in regard to the 
kaidi: desirability of the extension of the 
family allowances in the Services for 

children beyond the limiting age laid down by the 
Service Regulations. These representations were not 
at first successful, but after further action it was 
learned with satisfaction that the regulations had been 
amended, and that allowances may now continue beyond 
the age of 14, so long as the children are undergoing 
continuous full-time education. Much concern was felt 
at the Government’s decision to suspend the Civil Service 
Examinations for the duration of the war, and this 
matter is still receiving attention. The harmful effects 
of the restriċtions on the building of secondary schools 
imposed by Circular 1464 were examined, and much 
information was tabulated, but after the outbreak of 
war it was felt that the time was inopportune for further 
action. The Examinations Sub-Committee has continued 
its valuable work of criticizing examination papers and 
considering syllabuses. Five new Local Joint Fours have 
been formed during the year—there are now thirty-eight 
of these. Arduous work no doubt confronts the Com- 
mittee in 1940, but with this record it may look forward 
to further successes in the field of secondary education. 


UP to the present the war has not seriously depleted 

the teaching staffs. The calling-up of the younger 
men on completion of training or during their last year 
at the university will reduce the 


ee supply of younger teachers for some 
: time to come; but the fact that 


Staffs. : 
teachers over 25 are in a reserved 


occupation preserves a strong cadre of qualified men. 
We are, therefore, not likely to see a repetition of the 
state of affairs that occurred during the last war, when 
in some schools, out of a staff of ten or twelve, only the 
headmaster and two or three men remained. Evacuation 
has hit some public schools and direct-grant schools 
rather severely; and, with numbers falling, some 
reduction of staff may be inevitable. Wherever possible, 
men so displaced should be sent to act as substitutes for 
men in other schools who have joined the Forces. The 
shortage in the supply of young entrants has produced 
one good result. It has compelled headmasters to turn 
to older men, who in normal times find it difficult to 
move because of their high position on the scales, and so 
has made for increased mobility in the profession. We 
must see to it, however, that the claims of the younger 
men are not overlooked when the war is ended. This is 
the least we can do for them. 
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A NUMBER of secondary schools receiving grants 

direct from the Board have been in a precarious 
position as a result of the war. Their income depends 
largely on the number of pupils for 
whom hitherto the Board has paid 
annually a per capita grant of £8 13s. ; 
consequently, when a school has been evacuated and has 
lost a number of pupils (200 out of 700 in one instance), 
the fee income has been seriously reduced. Extra 
expenses have had to be met over evacuation, which in 
schools controlled by the local authority have been met 
largely from national sources. The result is that the 
financial position of many such schools has been seriously 
imperilled, and sweeping dismissals of staffs have been 
contemplated. The Board have now issued amending 
grant regulations which will be generally welcomed 
as rescuing from a disastrous position many well-known 
schools. They provide first that the per capita grant 
will be increased by a proportion equivalent to the recent 
fallin numbers; and secondly that a special grant up to 
£700 will be paid towards evacuation expenses. Those who 
know what has been going on behind the scenes will be the 
first to acknowledge that the Board’s action is prompt 
and effective. Meanwhile, for large day schools that are 
not grant-aided and have inevitably lost pupils through 
evacuation the only remedy appears to be that decided 
upon by Dulwich, 4.e. to return to their own buildings. 


Direct Grant 
Schools. 


Ie has been a great advance in children’s 
athletics in recent years, and more scientific 
methods of training, for some time adopted by adult 
athletes, are now reaching the schools, 
Athletics for : wna he 

School Children, Where they will at the same time increase 
the general standard of performances 
and enable children to derive more good from this 
most natural way to fitness. The Report of the Second 
Conference on Athletics for School Children, published 
by the Ling Physical Education Association (price Is., 
post free), is a valuable handbook for the guidance of 
those who conduct children’s athletics and plan athletic 
contests. We are glad to notice the emphasis laid by 
the Report on the necessity for adequate ‘‘ limbering up ” 
and ‘‘limbering down ” before and after both training 
and racing, and the suggestions for limiting the number 
of events in which each competitor should participate. 
We share the Conference’s pleasure in the tendency to 
discontinue the award of Victor Ludorum, which has in 
the past caused so much overwork and waste of talent. 
The Report deals with training, kit, diet, cross-country 
running, competition, rules for conducting meetings, 

standard aim charts and the duties of officials. 


T Editor of English remarks that he is “ not 

surprised ’’ at our failure to suggest an alternative 
to an examination in English literature upon books 
prescribed by external examiners, “‘ for 
who can?” He appears to be un- 
aware that the simple alternative of 
a paper in English literature, with optional questions, 
has been adopted by examining bodies both in this 
country and in the Dominions. This, however, is not the 


English and 
Set Books. 
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main issue. The Editor of English believes that, unless 
English literature is retained as a subject for external 
examination, “it will be dropped from the curriculum 
of our schools ” ; that “‘ English will become a purely 
utilitarian subject ’’; that ‘‘ précis writing and English 
grammar will be made a substitute for live authors and 
real books ” ; and that ‘‘ those who do read will be dis- 
suaded from reading anything thoroughly”. We 
believe that this is an unwarrantable aspersion upon the 
intelligence and competence of teachers of English, and 
that, if the educational work in our schools were really 
dominated to such an extent by the external examiner, 
there would indeed be “ something rotten in the state of 
Denmark ”. Doubtless, he shares our belief that the aim 
of teachers of English should be, not to cram their 
pupils with information which they can reproduce for 
examination, but to train them to read and to study for 
their own profit and enjoyment. We, however, do not 
share his belief that such training is possible only if the 
teacher is working under the direction of external 
examiners. On the contrary, we think that it is more 
likely to be secured under the guidance of a teacher who is 
free to make his own choice of books for reading, and—in 
the words of the Board of Education—“ to think out for 
himself such methods of teaching as may use his powers 
to the best advantage and be best suited to the par- 
ticular needs and conditions of his school ”. 


I those interested in this question it may be of service 
to recall that, ever since the earliest days of the 
Leaving Certificate, the Scottish Education Department 
have held by the policy of outlining 
curricula and levels of attainment 
without recourse, however, to the 
naming of special books for detailed study. From time to 
time, it is true, efforts have been made here and there to 
get the Department to narrow the grounds, especially in 
English, by the introduction of set books, but little real 
backing has been found for any changes of this nature. 
The papers set in English cover a wide field ; there is 
ample choice—too ample in the opinion of some critics 
—and any intelligent teacher of English can proceed on 
lines that give him very considerable liberty in the selec- 
tion of his class reading. It is claimed that, by giving the 
teacher freedom to choose what his classes shall study, a 
reasonable measure of enjoyment takes the place of what, 
by the set books method, becomes too often an intoler- 
able and deadening grind. The Scottish Universities 
Entrance Board, on the other hand, prescribe texts in 
English for their Preliminary Examination, and may be 
right in so doing, since many of their candidates are 
students remote from the active and stimulating life of 
the secondary school and are approaching the university 
from one or other avenue of private study. 


Rss urgency of the maintenance of school health 
services is stressed in a joint memorandum 
addressed to Scottish Education Authorities by the 
Education Department and the Depart- 
ment of Health. The note, which 
covers a great deal of ground—medical 
officers, health visitors, communal feed milking, supplies, 
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use of clinics—is a reminder of what has already been 
accomplished in the promotion of health among school 
children. But the experience of the early days of the 
evacuation scheme cries aloud for a more strenuous 
campaign against vermin and skin disease than has yet 
been attempted ; and, therefore, authorities are invited 
to adopt plans by which, within a period of three months, 
a complete medical inspection of school children in each 
area can be carried out. In the reception areas it can 
probably be done without too much difficulty. But the 
case is otherwise in the now somewhat mis-named 
“ sending areas ’’ to which large numbers of the children 
have returned, and in which there is considerable 
difficulty in getting them back to school at all. In the 
big cities there is a measure of sheer truancy that, under 
present regulations, is hard to cope with, and it seems 
likely that three months will prove a period all too short. 
But, amid the rigours of war, it would be downright 
wrong to be pessimistic. The fact to which we must 
hold on is that things are moving. The plans for the 
teaching of simple cookery to mothers in their homes, 
for example, have reached a stage at which already 
much actual good is being accomplished; communal 
feeding is definitely on the increase ; the milk schemes 
are beginning to operate once more. We still have to 
reach the very poorest section of the populace. How to 
educate that section in a sense of responsibility is one 
of the greatest of all the problems of the home front. 


HE Prime Minister spoke recently of a considerable 
change-over in the employment of adults. It is 
interesting to note the effect of war on the employment 
of school-leavers as reflected in the 
War and Juvenile work of a Juvenile Employment Com- 
Employment in mittee in a large city like Cardiff. Here 
Wales. the Live Register has doubled in the 
last four months—much more notice- 
ably in the case of girls. Juveniles have been dismissed 
in small numbers from almost all normal peace-time 
businesses but in large numbers from football-pool 
work. Civil Service examinations have been discon- 
tinued, and young people have been advised to register 
for temporary employment in departments concerned 
with the prosecution of the war. This new possibility 
is proving attractive to an increasing number of secondary 
school pupils, though the vacancies have been few up to 
the present. The report deplores the restriction in 
employment of the progressive type, especially that 
which provides apprenticeship. The attraction is the 
high rate of wages. Changes of employment are much 
more frequent, but the fact that girls seeking employ- 
ment have, in the main, been trained for routine com- 
mercial work or as shop assistants is a very considerable 
difficulty. Close co-operation between the Board of 
Education, the Ministry of Labour, and Industry, 
working through Juvenile Employment Committees, 
might make out of this temporary but significant diffi- 
culty a great opportunity for youth, if industry would 
but turn to its own and the nation’s advantage the 
talents of youngsters well trained in science and the 
crafts. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE IN EDUCATION 


By H. G. STEAD, Ph.D., M.Sc., Education Officer, Chesterfield Education Committee 


T approval by the Annual Conference of the 
Association of Education Committees of a resolu- 
tion expressing the opinion that there is need for the 
development of a psychological service in connexion 
with the schools is a significant fact. In previous years 
a similar resolution had been defeated; last year a 
number of experiments which have been carried out were 
described and there was general agreement that such a 
service would result in real benefit to many children. 

One of the perplexities of the present time arises from 
the fact that the discoveries of science have led to a 
feeling of hopefulness, while the lack of man’s control 
over his personal and group relationships is leading to a 
feeling of frustration and hopelessness. Man has invented 
machines and processes whereby he can obtain satis- 
faction for all his needs. Here, indeed, is good cause for 
hope. But he is finding that he cannot control the 
direction or application of his discoveries, nor can he 
satisfactorily regulate the relationships between himself 
and his fellows. Herein is the origin of his sense of 
frustration. The greater the hope and the richer the 
prospect, the greater the disappointment and the 
bleakness of the reality. 

A similar problem is now confronting those who are 
concerned with the reorganization of the educational 
system of the country. In the early days of Hadow 
reorganization there was a tendency to view the provision 
of new senior schools and the reclassification of the pupils 
as the whole process. Viewed from this angle, the pro- 
gress of reorganization could be measured, recorded and 
tabulated. Recently there has come an increasing 
recognition of the fact that this is not the essence of 
reorganization but only the externals of it. The second 
stage—and the one to which it is far more difficult to 
give effect—concerns the curricula and methods of the 
schools. Already there are those who feel the same sense 
of frustration in the educational world as is commonly 
felt in the political and social worlds. Schools can be 
made, just as machines can be invented and produced. 
Methods involve problems of human relationships, and 
the right basis for these is hard to find in the educational, 
or the social or the political world. 

It is becoming increasingly recognized that the senti- 
ments and attitudes of adults are framed largely during 
the days of childhood. The child’s attitude to his parents 
becomes in later life his attitude to his fellow men. The 
success of totalitarian propaganda is due to the recog- 
nition and use of this fact. It seeks to sustain the 
childish attitude in men and to provide them with the 
shelter of a protective authority. The democratic states 
dare not attempt to emulate this example. To compete 
with it is to abolish the essential distinction between the 
democrat and the totalitarian. The democrat must by 
virtue of his faith rely upon education and upon the 
appeal to reason. It is clear that the basis for such an 
appeal must be a right emotional development and the 
resolution of conflicts, should any occur in childhood. 


The problems of juvenile delinquency raise the same 
question from another angle. The increasing speed of 
life, and an environment which in many cases is not 
conducive to growth, give rise to anti-social behaviour 
which, it is increasingly recognized, has its roots in mental 
states rather than in original nature. Within the schools 
the same disordered mentality gives rise to backwardness 
and misbehaviour. The children who gravitate to the 
“ C ” forms in the Senior Schools are not all children with 
lower mentality. Some are of good mental powers but 
ineffective in the use of them. This ineffectiveness may 
arise from one or several of many causes. It may be 
due to emotional disturbance, malnutrition, absence from 
school, or some other cause. The “‘ C’’ forms commonly 
contain two classes of children which are alike only in 
the fact that they are behind the normal child educa- 
tionally. The two classes differ, since in the one the 
defect is inherent while in the other it is not. 

Here, then, are a number of problems awaiting 
solution, and it is suggested that it is only through a 
psychological service that they can be solved. The new 
methods have to be based on a knowledge of the laws 
of growth, and only skilfully devised and carefully con- 
trolled experiment can enable us to discover these. It 
is only when growth is satisfactory, and when it is natural 
and not forced, that it can be expected to produce 
citizens with an adult outlook instead of a childish one. 
The causes of retardation require careful diagnosis ; 
they often lie in some remote part of the child’s life. 
And following diagnosis there arises a need for remedial 
measures. Juvenile delinquency can be remedied only 
by early treatment of those children showing anti-social 
tendencies. 

It is not to be expected that all teachers will be in 
possession of the specialist knowledge needed for this 
purpose. There should be at least one teacher in each 
school who has some training in psychology and is 
therefore able to make a first decision as to those children 
in need of more expert treatment. In addition, the 
services of a psychiatrist, a psychologist and a social 
worker should be available. This is the minimum 
requirement by way of staff. 

One caution is necessary. It would be fatal to set up 
another department to deal with the mental problems 
of the child. The need is for co-ordination rather than 
separation. There is too frequently a tendency to deal 
with the child as an educand, a delinquent, or a case 
of physical ill health, to be dealt with by the teacher, 
the Probation Officer, or the doctor. The psychological 
service should have the child as its objective. 

A brief account of one experiment may be of service. 
In the area in question a course in psychology for young 
teachers was instituted some four years ago, and, after 
lectures and discussions, some useful experimental work 
on teaching methods was carried out. Later the 
authority decided to set up what is now called a Children’s 
Centre. This centre consists of two units—an open-air 
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school and what is in effect a psychological clinic. In 
addition to the teaching staff—which consists mainly of 
teachers who took the course in psychology to which 
reference has already been made—there are a Medical 
Officer, a psychiatrist, a psychologist and a play 
therapist A social worker is to be appointed later, 
while a speech therapist attends as required. 

Cases come to the centre from the schools. Diagnosis 
suggests certain remedial treatment ; and, what is of 
greater importance, it suggests methods of education 
which might prevent a recurrence of such cases in the 
future. Such methods are tried out in the school, and, 
should they prove successful, they can then be transferred 
to the ordinary schools in the area. At the same time 
the psychologist, assisted by some of the young teachers 
trained in psychological methods, conducts mental 
surveys of whole schools. This work has proved of 
inestimable value to the teachers. It enables them to 
classify their children on a rational basis instead of on 
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an empirical “ hit or miss ” one. It distinguishes clearly 
which children are scholastically ineffective owing to 
low mental ability, and which are retarded owing to 
“ blind spots ” ; it indicates weak and strong points 
in the methods used, and in general it makes possible a 
basis for methods of reason instead of one of authority 
or prejudice. It is hoped that, in due course, a vocational 
guidance section will be a further outcome, and that 
research students in education and psychology from 
universities will use the centre and its records as a real 
laboratory. Only by such a co-ordinated service can 
the many problems confronting the educationist be 
solved. 

It is suggested that here is the one way by which a 
real attack can be made upon the greater problems of 
the regulation of human motives in society and of 
overcoming the prevalent sense of frustration. If 
children develop in a sound way, the adult will be a 
wiser and more effective man. 


METHOD IN CLASSICAL EDUCATION 


By C. E. ROBINSON, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester College 


WE take our civilization, even in these days, too 

much for granted, forgetting how gigantic an 
effort of the human spirit was needed to achieve it. 
Indeed it is no easy thing to realize what the world was 
like, how much the slave of blind fear and ignorance 
and superstition, until the Greeks came to found and the 
Romans to spread new ideals of civilized life—the rights 
of the individual, justice as between men or nations, the 
rule of reason and law. 

This Greco-Roman tradition, from which Western 
society has sprung, is now in peril. For the present 
struggle between political ideologies is no more than a 
symptom of a deeper crisis, in which old standards of 
morality, truth and culture are visibly crumbling. 
At such a time it is the supreme task of educators to 
ensure that our civilized tradition is developed, not 
discarded. The scientific impulse of our age, it is true, 
points forward, promising a better co-ordination of 
human life through a progressively fuller understanding 
of its conditions and environment. But the stuff of 
human life, thus to be co-ordinated—our tasks, habits, 
methods, beliefs, prejudices and so forth—is spun out 
of the experience of the past ; and it has always been the 
habit of civilized man to look back as well as forward. 
In all European history of the last thousand years there 
has been scarcely a phase in which men have not drawn 
inspiration from the achievements of Greece or of Rome.* 


* A German scholar, a close student of English literature and 
history, remarked recently that the life of no country in Europe 
is so deeply rooted in the classical tradition as our own. He 
instanced the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain during the 1938 
crisis in which appeal was made in very similar words to the 
self-same principles that figured in the speeches delivered at 
similar crises by the younger Pitt, an orator so consciously 
inspired by the classical models that, before speaking in Parlia- 
ment, he used to read aloud to himself the speeches of 
Demosthenes. i 


If, then, we are to preserve our tradition, we must 
understand it ; and to understand it, we must study it 
at its source, through direct contact with the minds of 
the ancients themselves. ‘‘ We want no more condensed 
history,” said a secondary schoolboy; “ give us more 
Cicero and more Livy.” There is no substitute for the 
original texts. 

This is the bed-rock argument for Classical Education : 
yet it has other values. It can train to accuracy in the 
use of words (never more needed than by a generation 
bred on cheap journalism). It can encourage precision 
of statement and logical sequence of thought. It can 
increase appreciation and understanding of our own 
language and literature. It can develop taste and judg- 
ment, “ refining and enriching the mind ”. How far, 
asks the doubter, can such lessons be transferred to 
mental activities outside the class-room or in later life ? 
The answer given by psychologists appears to be this— 
in proportion as the pupil himself is conscious of the 
process of education : in other words, he must be aware 
that he is exercising his faculties along these lines and he 
must find some measure of pride or enjoyment in so 
exercising them. Above all, he must realize that the 
function of all language—be it English or Latin—is to 
give to ideas a clear, definite and emphatic expression. 
He must recognize that the technique of language is 
something worth mastering, since “ inability to express 
ourselves clearly is one of the greatest handicaps in 
life’’. Method in the manipulation of words is not 
easily learnt from a language so unmethodical as 
English. The formal technique of classical authors is 
easier to analyse, appreciate and imitate ; and it would 
be strange if the skill thus acquired were not transferable 
to the use of our mother tongue. 
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The conditions of classical study have greatly changed. 
A couple of generations ago it dominated the curriculum. 
Now even the specialist’s time-table is crowded with 
other interests and activities ; and for the vast majority 
a four-year course or five-year course in Latin—say 
600 hours in all—is the maximum allowance. We must 
therefore adapt our methods, cutting our coat according 
to the cloth. Except for those of creative ability, 
composition can no longer be an end in itself. For most 
pupils the writing of Latin should serve but one purpose 
—a fuller comprehension in reading it. They should 
learn to use a construction themselves the better to 
recognize it in their classical texts. In syntax and 
vocabulary, therefore, the scope of prose or sentences 
should be strictly related to the authors actually read. 
But it is what an author has to say that really matters. 
How he says it remains of secondary importance. The 
classics should be read, if they are worth reading at all, 
for their content. Too often it is the pupils’ well- 
founded complaint that “ we seem to translate hour by 
hour, simply because we have to translate something. 
What the author is driving at scarcely enters our minds ”’. 
For this state of things traditional methods of trans- 
lation are in part responsible. An English rendering 
has to be found; time is limited; and in the haste to 
find verbal equivalents the real significance of the sen- 
tence or passage is but half grasped. Yet to miss this is 
to miss all. Different methods in class might yield 
better results. The Latin should be read aloud—and 
re-read—either by pupil or teacher, until its significance 
is brought out by intonation and emphasis. Literal 
translation may often be necessary ; but explanation by 
paraphrase, if thorough and accurate, may well carry us 
further. Take, as an example (if we may interpolate 
Greek), Pericles’ famous saying, “ @sAoxadodpev pet’ 
evreXcias”. Juggle as you will with English phrases, 
none will adequately bring out his point. It will be 
better understood if first we elucidate the force of the 
preposition, the derivation and meaning of verb and 
noun, and then pass on to explain how the Athenians 
prized the temples and statuary and pots of their own 
native craftsmen and despised by contrast the costly 
over-elaboration of Asiatic taste. Finally, re-read the 
original, and translation will seem superfluous.f 
Paraphrase, too, has another advantage. It gives a 
first-rate exercise in the natural and spontaneous use of 
English—a far better exercise than conventional 
‘“ translationese’’. Not that translation proper should 
be neglected; but its extreme difficulty should be 
realized. Few renderings even by famous scholars read 
like a passage from some genuine English author. As 
much time and trouble should go to the turning of an 
¢ Such a method will rectify what seems a serious blemish in 
conventional methods, according to which a pupil must first 
translate a passage for himself in preparation, then listen in 
class to another pupil repeating the process, and finally perhaps 
to a teacher doing it all over again. Such monotony of treatment 
seems scarcely defensible. Moreover, the conventional method 
encourages verbal memorization of the teacher's translation—a 
valueless process; but the method here suggested impresses the 
meaning of the passage and of its context on the memory ; and, 
when translation of it is subsequently required, the result will 


prove, in fact, to be more vital and spontaneous and, with most 
pupils, more accurate. 
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English translation as to the writing of a Latin prose— 
perhaps more time and trouble; for, our knowledge of 
English idiom being greater, our standard of perfection 
should be proportionately more severe. 

Latin authors suitable for pre-Certificate reading are 
scarce. The more interesting are often too difficult. 
In any case the few hundred lines covered can rarely 
illustrate great historical issues. They can give no 
clear picture of what Rome stood for. New text-books 
are needed, bringing together passages which bear 
é.g. on Roman methods of provincial government, the 
character of great Romans, the habits of Roman life. 

Greek literature offers a more fruitful field. The 
issues of Greek life and history make a more obvious 
appeal to the adolescent mind. There is, too, another 
good reason why in the post-Certificate period the 
classical specialist should concentrate more and more 
upon Greek; and it requires careful examination. 
One great danger of classical education is that it tends 
to induce a slavish acceptance of authority. ‘“‘ You must 
write Latin thus and thus,” says the teacher, “ because 
Cicero did so.” The too general reliance on annotated 
text-books hampers the pupil’s initiative. The assump- 
tion that past commentators were omniscient dis- 
courages his natural curiosity. Fear of being detected 
in error saps his self-confidence ; so that, after several 
years of classical study, he develops an “ inferiority 
complex ” and, when asked to decipher even a simple 
Latin inscription, he prematurely despairs. 

Now, whereas the spirit of Rome is on the whole 
authoritarian, the spirit of Greece is inquisitive, creative, 
individualistic. The study of Greek literature compels | 
thought and inquiry. From the pages of Thucydides 
the mind turns naturally to the analysis of contemporary 
politics, or from Plato to the examination of our own 
personal problems. To develop the faculty of creative 
criticism is, perhaps, the most important function of 
education ; a science, in its quest for truth, could desire 
no better ally than the thought of the Greeks. But here 
lies the crux of our educational problem. Science itself 
offers no guidance on questions of human conduct or 
taste. Our standards of the good and the beautiful need 
to be reinforced by the humaner studies ; it is the pecu- 
liar virtue of the classics that they stand for a system of 
thought and set a standard of excellence which, owing 
to their very insistence upon order and form, are uniquely 
intelligible and therefore uniquely teachable. 

For the classical specialist (as for the non-specialist) 
the main task must always be the reading of classical 
masterpieces. But, side by side with this, two courses lie 
open to him; and in these crowded days there is 
probably no room for both. If the turn of his mind is 
literary, he may concentrate on composition and the 
creative imitation of his models; if philosophic or 
historical, he may concentrate on the theory and practice 
of ancient civilization. But, in either case, no pedantry 
must obscure the living realities that lie behind both 
the matter and the manner of the original texts. To 
take an example, it is not enough to learn one use of 
pev and de; we must try to understand how this idiom 
was the product of the mind and social environ- 
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ment of the Greek—his passion for formal symmetry, his 
habit of emphatic speech, the tendency of democracy to 
produce rhetoricians, and of rhetoricians to force and 
exaggerate contrasts; last but not least, we must 
recognize the value (and the dangers) of antithesis as a 
permanent element in style. In short, the achievement 
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of ancient civilization must be viewed as the effort of 
human beings—in essence not very different from our- 
selves—grappling with problems—in essence not wholly 
different from our own—and for the most part solving 
them in a fashion which has radically changed the whole 
course of human history. 


CLOSED ”’ 


By “MARTHA MOSS” 


BY the first of September we knew very well that 

there would be no school for about a month in the 
so-called neutral areas. Our little non-industrial town 
glimmering on the shore of the North Sea was classified 
as such an area; as a harbour town capable of accom- 
modating fairly large cargo vessels, it was nevertheless 
exposed to considerable risk of bombardment from sea 
or air, and our schools were closed until some elementary 
precautions had been taken. The boys turned up on the 
first day of term; they assembled in the hall and were 
told to go home. After two months’ holiday, the little 
rascals cheered this announcement to the echo. Listening 
to them, one might have thought we had already won 
the war. 

No class cheered more boisterously than Lower 
Four C. That, of course, was to be expected, because 
no class, in normal times, is fonder of taking its ease or 
finds greater sorrow in intellectual effort. Lower Four C 
is the third and most hopeless section of Lower Four ; 
there is nothing below Lower Four C until one comes to 
the next standard; the class itself is the result of 
careful pruning of the A and B sections, and has a 
strong contingent of bone-headed boys who ought to be 
a class ahead, yea, even two classes ahead. Try to 
picture this class in school. Quite disillusioned as to 
its scholastic capacities, it devotes its juvenile energies 
mainly to the chewing of gum, to the scraping of its 
hob-nailed boots on the floor, to the inscribing of its 
undistinguished name on desks, walls, and benches, to 
the scratching of its knobbly knees and round head, and 
to the hundred other annoying occupations that are not 
called work. In the playground, it becomes a flying 
mass of yelling boyhood stamping itself to pieces after a 
rubber ball; it is a vision of short, bare legs, tattered 
kilts, patched trousers, and tom collars; it stops to 
trade in glutinous lumps of sugary trash, the more 
coveted sorts being those which have improved in 
flavour and variety by lying in the warmth of a pocket 
crammed with marbles, burst balloons, chunks of rubber, 
chewed pencil-ends, and assorted germ-carriers. Lower 
Four C is solidly unintellectual and roo per cent boy. 
You can’t help liking Lower Four C. 

The war did not drive it from the immediate vicinity 
of the school. From the moment when the janitor 
walked solemnly through the playground to one of the 
little lime trees at the gate and hung upon its lowest 
branch the white board bearing the words “ School 
Closed until Further Notice ’’, the youngsters of Lower 
Four C loitered around the premises with grim deter- 


mination. No shooing-off impressed them. They 
clustered at the railings, did acrobatics on the closed 
gate, sat with their backs to the low stone wall and 
exchanged grubby cigarette cards until the squeak of 
the school door brought them all, with tense faces, to 
their positions on top of the wall, hanging dangerously 
over the iron spikes. For the next half-hour the people 
in the street would see nothing but the dusty seats of 
their trousers and the heels of their boots. For the 
Highland regiment at present occupying the school had 
turned out to drill in the playground. 

Between drills, the boys at first organized war games 
which consisted of three parts wild imagination to one 
part horse-play. They took it in turns to be British, 
French, and Germans; some insisted on being aero- 
planes all the time, because if you were an aeroplane all 
you had to do was dart about making zooming or 
chuckering noises. For a few days nobody would be 
Hitler, and a few sanguinary fights were fought on that 
account. But a big, bull-headed lad called Marr dis- 
covered suddenly that the part had possibilities in the 
way of extra toughness and the picturesque language in 
which he already excelled. When a grown-up remon- 
strated with him, he would glower defiantly and 
answer : 

“ A’m playin ’ Hitler.” 

The answer was apparently beyond reproach. And, 
stranger still, the other boys were caught up by his 
enthusiasm, and saw in the Hitler game much of the 
attractive “ rough stuff ” of the cinema bandit. They 
suddenly all wanted to be Hitler. And more sanguinary 
battles were fought. 

But the war game was too simple. The mind of 
Lower Four C, formed by the cinema and the blood-and- 
thunder weeklies, demanded greater complications and 
more mystery. The luxuriant imagination of Wedder- 
burn, a tow-headed youngster, who haunted the Juvenile 
Library and had read every crook story on the market, 
although he could scarcely stammer through a page of 
his school reading book, invented the notorious spy 
game which nearly drove the entire neighbourhood into 
the lunatic asylum. The worst of the spy game was that, 
as every boy was now a spy, nobody would be the 
spied-upon ; two or three very secret societies were 
formed ; the rites of initiation were kept very dark, but 
were always accompanied by blood-curdling yells. 
Spying and counter-spying became the craze. Boys 
climbed over walls, climbed into trees, climbed upon 
roofs, concealed themselves in hedges at twilight, and 
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came bounding out at the feet of terrified old ladies. 
Boys shadowed each other, shadowed the townsfolk, 
shadowed their own shadows. In the dark, they crept 
along the walls in such silence as had never been 
obtainable in the class-room. Oh yes, and apples began 
to disappear from the trees in gardens. The spying 
organization was apparently requisitioning supplies as 
it worked, and, after a few culprits had been caught, the 
police stepped in and disbanded the heroic secret service 
of Lower Four C. i 

And still the schools did not open. The niggardly 
northern summer, which had forgotten to come in 
July and August, suddenly appeared, and warm autumn 
sunshine browned the faces of the liberated boys. They 
fetched their fishing-tackle and, even abandoning the now 
familiar sight of the Highland regiment, went trooping 
down to the river. They paddled, they splashed, they 
hunted in the clear brown water for trout ; they even 
caught a few. The younger boys fell in from time to 
time, roared for a few moments, and lay down on the 
grassy bank to dry in the sun. Then a man came and 
cut the long grass and piled it in heaps. Lower Four C 
left its rods, lines, and hooks, and devoted a whole week 
to the exquisite pleasure of wallowing in those heaps, 
until two more men came with a cart and removed them 
—the heaps, not the boys. Was the war forgotten ? 

The colder mornings and nights reminded us that 
winter was not far off. The last stooks had disappeared 
from the fields above the river, and gossamer floated in 
the air. The rowans hung dead ripe on the trees, and 
over the town, one evening, came the first gaggle of wild 
geese, home from the ice-fields of Greenland. The boys 
forsook the river, for the first snow was on the hills 
where it rose, and the water became icy cold. 

“ Bools ” came back. Every boy was to be found in a 
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By H. S. 


Į! is interesting to compare educational conditions in 

the present war with those of the Great War of 
1914-18. In the last war even Lord Kitchener, among 
whose great qualities an undue appreciation of the 
things of the mind could scarcely be reckoned, agreed 
that it was important in the national interest to keep in 
being our system of education. In the present war, 
everything possible seems to have been done to dis- 
organize and destroy it. 

The reason is fear of air raids. One result of this has 
been evacuation. The removal of children from areas 
more likely to be attacked to those less likely to be 
attacked reduces the probability that those children will 
be killed or injured. It would, however, be a serious 
error to give the impression that by evacuation the 
safety of the children‘is insured. The most that can 
be said is that they are comparatively safe. As a result 
of evacuation, there must be some disorganization. On 
the whole it may be said that the difficulties in the 
reception areas are being met with energy, and, after a 
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sandy waste at the back of the school. Lower Four C 
appeared with its pockets bulging ; big Marr twirled on 
his heavy heel and dug out the “ kypie”’, the smooth 
hole into which the marbles had to be cast; Lower 
Four C hunkered around, played, won, lost, squabbled and 
was happy. Then whips came, and finally “ cairties ”’. 

On the slopes outside the town, the boys careered 
downhill in their wheeled soap-boxes, enjoying the 
thrills of racing, the anguish of being tipped out against 
stone walls, the sorrow of losing a wheel, and the 
supreme excitement of flying from the bobby. Then the 
rain came. 

In-the covered alleys of the old town, Lower Four C 
played with its model trains, its motor-cars, last winter’s 
indoor playthings. 

“ The war,” murmured the grown-ups, “ is forgotten. 
After all, bairns forget quickly.” 

But bairns have queer, inconsequent ways. They 
forget for a space, then they remember for a space, as 
the mood comes upon them. Johnny Marr, for example, 
went off with little Peter Smith’s wooden lorry, and 
Peter howled with rage and grief. Johnny ran so fast 
that the lorry capsized at the end of its string, and he 
bent down to right it. His face underwent a change. 
Slowly he straightened up again and said in tones of 
deep contempt : 

‘“ Made in Germany! Hey, man, Peter, tak’ your 
—— motor. I dinna want it.” 

And he flung the string on the ground, turned on his 
heel, stuck his hands in his pockets, and sauntered off, 
whistling the regimental march of the Gordon 
Highlanders. 

Peter, his face wet with tears, stood and looked 
sorrowfully at his once cherished lorry. Then he set off 
home with it, kicking it all the way. 


IN WAR-TIME 


SHELTON 


lapse of time, the teachers and children will adapt 
themselves even better to the new conditions. If that 
were all, there would be no serious ground for complaint. 

A feature which is much more open to criticism is 
the way in which Government departments, which it 
has been thought desirable to evacuate, have taken over 
a number of schools. This, owing to the supposed 
necessity for secrecy, was sometimes done in a way 
which made it difficult for the authorities of the com- 
mandeered schools to make other arrangements. In 
neutral areas at any rate there is no excuse for such 
seizure of schools. Not only does this action reduce the 
school accommodation, but, also, by making longer 
journeys necessary for such children as receive any 
education at all, it increases the probability of children 
being killed. The most dangerous time for children in 
an air raid is when they are coming or going, and 
anything which increases this time increases the danger. 
Happily, it is now understood that some, at least, of 
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these schools will be returned before long to their 
proper purposes. That is all to.the good. 

A still more serious feature is the condition of educa- 
tion in the elementary schools; and, in neutral areas 
at least, there are no special difficulties to serve as excuse. 
Except for a few unofficial evacuees, the children are 
still in the areas; so are the teachers; so are the 
schools. There is no sound reason why education 
should not have proceeded as usual. The closure of the 
schools, or their partial closure, due to a regulation that 
only so many (usually eighty) shall be in the school at 
the same time, decreases rather than increases the ey 
of the children. 

If air raids occur, we may take it that the enemy have 
some object which they wish to destroy, but it is likely 
that most of the bombs will miss their object and will 
fall haphazard. The danger of the area depends on 
various circumstances, but no part of the area can be 
said to be much safer than the rest. Individuals in the 
open are in greater danger because of splinters, flying 
glass, and shrapnel, and it is urgently necessary for 
them to get under cover. The children in the schools are 
already under cover. 

There is no ground for the prejudice against the 
grouping of a reasonable number of people in one spot. 
With very large crowds, such as 50,000 at a football 
match, there are special difficulties. They cannot get 
under cover quickly, and deaths due to a serious panic 
may be much greater than those due directly to the air 
raid ; but these difficulties do not apply to children in 
schools. Indeed, the children in schools, under discipline 
and accustomed to air-raid drill, should be much less 
liable to panic than they would be elsewhere. 
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Dispersal in itself gives no additional safety. A bomb 
may fall into a school and kill or injure a large number ; 
but the chance is a very small one. The chance of any 
particular child being killed is very much the same 
wherever he may be in the danger area, provided reason- 
able precautions are taken. On grounds of safety, there 
is no reason why education should not proceed in the 
normal way. 

Teachers have- long been agitating for efficient shelters 
in the immediate neighbourhood of schools. Though 
this precaution does not provide absolute safety, it 
provides additional safety. But it should be clearly 
understood that, without the shelters, the children are 
as safe as they are likely to be elsewhere. The education 
ought not to wait for the shelters. These remarks on 
comparative safety apply to evacuation and neutral 
areas alike. 

The general conclusion is: let us get the system of 
education working again. Let us have as little as 
possible of these makeshifts of a few children in private 
houses, and of the limitation of school attendance to 
eighty. Above all let us end the present conditions 
when many children get no education at all or a very 
truncated one. If the children are in dangerous areas 
they are in danger. By all means let us provide shelters 
and take whatever other precautions are possible; but 
they are in no more danger in the schools than 
elsewhere. If there are air raids people will be 
killed and children will be killed. That is no reason 
why education should not proceed, so far as possible, 
normally. By closing down our schools, we merely 
cease to educate the children, we provide no additional 
safety. 


REALISM IN EDUCATION : WHAT THE EVACUATION HAS ACHIEVED 


By EDWARD L. GILES, M.A. 


A pate scars on educational theory have made 

much of environment ; its value has been amply 
demonstrated by the evacuation. On September 1 
school children from a large housing estate on the rim 
of Greater London were evacuated to Folkestone ; and, 
after four months spent in the new environment, one 
feels regret that a similar venture was not possible in 
peace-time ; for, although the School Journey Asso- 
ciation had enabled small parties of children to visit 
other districts for a fortnight, the removal of an entire 
school to a fresh environment for a long period has 
proved incomparably more valuable. 

My boys lived in an artificially created community 
which had no real geographical basis beyond the fact 
that London had to disgorge a vast surplus population, 
and this it did by the provision of large housing estates 
erected ad hoc. The great markets of London like 
Billingsgate, Smithfield, and Covent Garden, were too 
far away to be more than names in a text-book; even 
the ordinary shopping was usually done two or three 
miles away. There were no local industries. For some 
years now I have taken an unofficial census of their 


fathers’ occupations, and I found that nearly 70 per cent 
were engaged in some form of transport: bus, tram, 
lorry, or rail; the remainder were employed in the 
building trades, postal service, or at the docks; all 
travelled to and from their work. 

Now, by the accident of the evacuation, these 
children have been transported to an ancient borough 
that is more or less self-contained, and to a community 
that has a very real basis—the sea. Here they move 
freely among fisher-folk, they watch the return of the 
fishing fleet, they see the mending and drying of nets, 
the gutting and preparation of the catch, and attend 
the auctions in the fish market near the harbour. A 
fisherman clad in leathern jerkin and waders is no 
longer a picture-book illustration. The many hotels on 
the Leas constantly remind them of the tourist trade 
which its geographical position has brought to Folke- 
stone. Moreover, here it is possible to learn from men at 
work—printing, brick-making, baking, farming, fishing, 
building, &c.—supplying the needs of a specific com- 
munity ; and all within walking distance. From all 
this the children are deriving knowledge and experience 
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which their own environment was unable to give, and the 
geography lesson becomes an interpretation of actual 
experience. | 
Nowhere is the influence of atmosphere more in 
evidence than in the increased appreciation of poetry, 
especially sea-poems. These children now have the 
necessary background to appreciate such lines as 


“ The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls, 
He watches from his mountain walls... 


23 


since they have themselves seen the “ wrinkled sea ” 
from the heights above the Warren. And they have 
watched the 


‘* Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack 
Butting through the Channel .. .”’ 


On a ramble along the coast to Dover I overheard one 
of my group chanting “ Cargoes”’ as he gazed at the 
shipping in the Channel, and I have no doubt that, if 
we stay here long enough, some boys will later evince 
symptoms of “‘ sea fever ’’ and recall Masefield’s lines : 


“ I must go down to the sea again, 
To the lonely sea and the sky .. .”’ 


Closely allied to this fuller appreciation of literature 
is the child’s delight in self-expression and an increase 
in the content of his vocabulary. The sea has added 
enormously to his store of words. It is surprising how 
quickly the young have assimilated words that have 
recently come into everyday use: billet, evacuation, 
auxiliary, &c. The renewed zest for self-expression, 
which has resulted in an improvement of oral and 
written composition, is mainly due to an enrichment of 
the children’s experience, and to the element of adventure 
inherent in evacuation. They no longer compose 
make-believe letters to imaginary relatives abroad ; 
they now write home to their parents and friends about 
real places and events. This purposeful writing quickens 
an exercise that has hitherto struck the young as being 
perhaps a little futile ; and so a real connexion between 
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school and the world outside has now been established 
in their mind. 

Similarly with other subjects. Previous to the 
evacuation nature-study connoted sticky buds, collec- 
tions of leaves, autumn fruits, tiddlers, tadpoles, and 
rabbits. Now every tide brings fresh revelations: 
various seaweeds, star-fish, sea-mice, barnacles, skate- 
egg cases, cormorants diving for fish, &c.; and a new 
world of discovery has been opened for them. The local 
museum, which specializes in the life of the seashore, is 
another source of information. ‘“‘ Is this a fossil, sir? ” 
has almost become a form of greeting. Breakwaters 
and minor landslides provide tangible evidence of 
coastal erosion. 

Since our arrival in Folkestone history has become a 
much more lively subject. Here we have seen the ruins 
of a Roman villa on East Cliff (and re-discovered the 
“ finds ” in the museum), the Roman pharos at Dover, 
and Roman roads radiating from Canterbury. A map 
of the area has illustrated the distribution of Saxon 
shore forts. A Jutish burial ground was unearthed at 
Dover Hill, and one of the skeletons lying in the gravel 
just as it was found reposes in the museum. ‘“‘ Caesar's 
Camp ”’—a Norman earthwork, Sandgate Castle built by 
Henry VIII, the statue to William Harvey, who was 
born in Folkestone, the Martello towers reminding us of 
Napoleon’s proposed invasion, and the memorial erected 
to Sir John Moore (“Not a drum was heard. . .”) 
are a sufficient syllabus. ‘‘ The Story of Books ” was 
followed by a visit to a small printer’s where we saw 
type being set up by hand and also a hand-press similar 
to Caxton’s; this visit was followed by another to a 
local newspaper office, where we saw what a modern 
Linotype could accomplish. 

Finally, the improvement in the physical health and 
mental awareness of the children wrought by the 
evacuation alone would have justified our sojourn here ; 
and for the teacher—fresh methods and enthusiasms, 
undreamt of in an atmosphere of “ chalk and talk ”, and 
a liberal dash of realism. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN WAR 


IN the course of my work over the last few months I 
have visited a number of secondary schools. That 
has brought me in touch with a good many teachers 
and I have had several conversations on the subject of 
evacuation. It occurs to me that a summary of the 
position, from some one outside the teaching profession, 
might interest readers. 
In spite of the crescendo of war talk during the early 
summer of last year most teachers were hopeful that 
actual opening of hostilities would be avoided. With 


tension increasing, a few of the privately governed schools : 


had shelters built, and some even went so far as to use 
them for class-rooms in an attempt to familiarize the 
children with them. 

The Government had gone some way in working out 
its evacuation scheme and when the time came to break 
up for the summer holidays the plans were well advanced. 


Still, in spite of rumblings of war, hasty recallings of 
ambassadors, and alarming crises, general feeling was 
optimistic, and many teachers continued to feel that 
all these preparations were unnecessary and even 
demoralizing. 

Holidays, for most of us, especially those taking them 
late, were half-hearted efforts to be care-free, until at the 
beginning of September, as we all know, Germany 
marched on Poland. That was the signal for the schools 
also to march, and during the next few days trains and 
buses were transporting nearly a million children from © 
the towns to less vulnerable areas. Much credit is due 
to the officials, organizers, and helpers who brought 
about such efficient working. Whether schools should 
have been evacuated to other school buildings or to 
other accommodation, perhaps specially constructed, is 
a question on which there is difference of opinion. If 
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the second alternative had been decided on, it would 
have been easier for schools to have retained their 
separate identities. 

I suppose that in one way the secondary schools, and 
of them the privately governed, fared the best. Some 
at least previously knew their destination, made contact 
with their hosts, and transferred some of their equip- 
ment. Soon after the children had moved, apparatus 
and a certain number of books followed. Space, always 
a problem in any school, had to be found for the new- 
comers’ possessions. Further, small odd jobs, which 
must accompany any such moves, involved expense, 
which had to be met by some one. 

Some secondary schools found themselves housed in 
elementary schools, without science laboratories. Billets 
were not always near the school ; I heard of one school 
where morning and afternoon sessions were taken in 
different buildings, and masters had anything from three 
to five miles to walk to and from their billets. 

In spite of all the difficulties, lessons have been going 
on, and teachers have been making the most of the 
special opportunities presented. It has been generally 
agreed that education must suffer as little as possible 
from the upheaval of war. The pamphlets issued by 
the Board of Education have been stimulating and 
helpful. Teachers certainly agreed with the statement 
in Schooling in an Emergency: “ A school billeted 
in a rural area, with teachers who have a knowledge of, 
and a love for, the countryside, would have a splendid 
opportunity for carrying out real nature study under 
conditions for which town teachers may often have 
sighed in vain ”. 

Organizing leisure was one of the first difficulties. 
With children spread over many houses, a shortage of 


books, and the black-out, it took some time to find the 
right approach. But after a few weeks we found that 
discussion groups, debates, and small social functions 
were being arranged. As the weather gets brighter 
excursions will be taken to buildings and places of 
interest in the neighbourhood or to lectures at the 
nearest town. The Library Association, too, has 
arranged for the transference from evacuation to 
reception areas of a certain amount of juvenile fiction. 

One thing the teachers were glad to find was that the 
numbers of children who wanted to return home for 
Christmas was not so large as had been expected. The 
appeal of the countryside was making itself felt. At 
one evacuated school the sixth form, on being approached 
by their master about Christmas leave, expressed with- 
out exception the wish to remain in their new home. 
And very fortunate those boys were: on Christmas Day 
they dined in Hall at an Oxford college. 

What of the schools who have received evacuees ? 
They have had many trials. To allow for their visitors’ 
lessons they have had to cut down their own time- 
table; they have had to be satisfied with a smaller 
number of class-rooms ; they have had to share lockers, 
gymnasia (if they still exist as such), and playing fields. 
In all this they are showing a considerate and helpful 
spirit. 

The allocation of all school children at present is 
something like 900,000 in the evacuated areas ; 1,700,000 
in the neutral areas; and 2,500,000 in the reception 
areas. Of these a large number have missed three 
months’ schooling but, with the schools in the large 
towns re-opening, another criticism of the war-time 


scheme should be met. 
L. W. T. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ENGLISH AND EXAMINERS 


Sır, —There has recently appeared a booklet containing 
the “ Question Papers set in the School Certificate 
Examination, 1939,’ of the Northern Universities. 
The first paper, on English language, opens with a 
question of the kind which it is the fashion of the day to 
call “ comprehension ”’, giving a passage of twenty-six 
lines of anonymous prose followed by six questions 
designed to test the examinee’s understanding of the 
passage in sum and in detail. I imagine the joy and 
enthusiasm with which the candidates, boys and girls of 
round about 16 years, must have set about “ compre- 
hending ” a passage that recounts the doleful signs of 
advancing senility: “The approach of old age is so 
stealthy that we do not perceive it in ourselves... . 
We regard neither baldness nor grey hairs as evidences 
of advancing old age . . . we do not run as we used...” 
and so on. And when I survey the list of sixty-five 
examiners in English language and literature I cannot 
but ask myself whether they are all without exception 
bowed under the weight of years as well as of learning 
—whether there are not among them at least a few 
young and adventurous spirits with energy and imagina- 
tion enough to stir the dry bones and invent questions 
which would draw upon the experience and appeal to the 


sentiments of youth. If the examiners would only 
throw open the windows of their stuffy libraries and 
breathe a fresher air, what an inestimable service they 
might do to boys and girls and to English studies ! 
GEORGE H. ELY. 
Bledington, 
Oxon. 


A WORLD LANGUAGE 


Sır, —The wiser thinkers in the belligerent nations are 
looking beyond this war to the peace that must come 
sooner or later. Educationists ought to be foremost in 
the task of discussing the better order of things for which 
we all hope. Professor Lancelot Hogben writes an 
introductory article in The Highway on “ Language 
Planning for World Peace ” which is a good example of 
constructive thinking. He is convinced that education 
can accomplish “ seemingly impossible exploits ” when 
“the social pressure to surmount new difficulties is 
sufficiently strong ’’. Attempts to plan an international 
language—Esperanto, Volapuk, Basic English—have not 
yet succeeded. A new international language would be, 
if generally accepted, one of the surest ways of reducing 
misunderstanding and conflict between nations and 
would do much to remove the troubles of national 
minorities in large states. Its adoption would not mean 
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the decay of present national languages, for the ideal to 
be aimed at is federal bi-lingualism. World conditions 
call for the adoption of a common language, and now is 
the time to secure some broad basis of agreement as to 
its character and development. 
A. GRAY JONES. 
55 The Gardens, 
Watford. 


THE “LAMENTABLE FAILURE” OF ESPERANTO ! 


Sır, —In The Journal of Education for September a 
contributor rejects Esperanto, and recommends us to 
work instead for Basic English. 

Quoting an estimate that Esperanto “is written and 
spoken by more than a million people of all nationali- 
ties’’ (surely no small achievement ?), he says that 
nevertheless it “ has made little actual world progress ’’, 
and ‘‘ has failed lamentably to solve the (international 
language) problem’’. One million Esperantists in a 
world population of 1,850,000,000 “ merely means that 
500,000 people can make themselves understood to 
500,000 ‘foreigners’’’ (surely it means that every 
Esperantist can make himself understood to 999,999 
others ? which is hardly a lamentable failure). In place, 
then, of “ manufactured ’’ Esperanto, which “‘ appeals 
to only one person in every 1,850’, he recommends a 
scheme which actually is highly artificial, and which, in 
spite of ten years’ intensive propaganda, has not yet (as 
far as I know) been put to any practical test in inter- 
national life. He admits that Esperanto has been used 
for half a century in international conferences, which 
usually attract from 1,000 to 4,000 speakers of fifty 
nationalities. How often in such gatherings has Basic 
been the sole means of communication between men of 
different nations ? Has it ever been so used? True, 
‘“ there are over 4,000 books and about 100 magazines in 
Esperanto ’’; nevertheless, Esperanto “can never 
become the medium of a literature appreciated in 
common by the diverse races and nationalities of 
mankind ’’ (who then reads these books and maga- 
zines ?). Esperanto, being ‘without historical or 
sentimental emotion ” (could anything be farther from 
the truth ?) can never be “ a vehicle of literary emotion ”, 
or “ anything but a code vocabulary ”. These are the 
stock objections of otherwise intelligent men, who 
nevertheless take these statements as self-evident 
axioms, without the least inquiry into their truth. But 
where are the historical and sentimental ties of Basic, 
which your contributor himself defines as ‘ English 
turned into an international code language ’’, which 
‘“‘cannot reproduce national poetry and the more 
ornate and elaborate emotive prose’? Our critic fills 
two and a half pages of The Journal with a description 
of eighteen dictionaries or other works in or about 
Basic (apparently three of these are originally written 
in Basic). On the same scale he would need 555 pages 
to describe the 4,000 volumes of Esperanto literature ; 
and of this it can not truthfully be said that it lacks 
poetic or other literary value. 

These inconsistencies serve to illustrate the strength 
of Esperanto and the weakness of the opposition, 
however well intentioned. With Basic I am not here 
concerned: a leaflet on the subject can be obtained 
from The British Esperanto Association (war-time 
address: Esperanto House, Heronsgate, Rickmansworth). 
But briefly it can be said that, although as one (though 
—as Michael West points out in the following pages in 
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The Journal—not necessarily the best) of various schemes 
of teaching English to foreigners by the approach of 
vocabulary limitation, it has many good points and some 
defects ; as an international language it cannot be taken 
seriously. And to talk of “ a vocabulary restricted to 
850 words ” is to ignore facts. 

The minimum requirements for an international 
auxiliary language are that it should be easy to learn, 
free from difficult sounds, neutral, phonetic, exact and 
unambiguous, logical and regular, serviceable for all 
purposes, stable in form, and proved by the severest 
continued practical tests of world-wide international use 
on a large scale. Basic does not fulfil any one of these 
requirements. Esperanto fulfils them all, and has 
never failed in any test to which it has been put. 


MontaGu C. BuTLer, M.R.S.T., 
Education Secretary, 


Esperanto House, The British Esperanto Association. 


Heronsgate, 
Rickmansworth. 


U.S.A. IN TROUBLE, TOO 


SIR,—To the U.S.A. come reports of the difficulties in 
England caused by evacuation of children, of insufficient 
class-rooms, of overworked teachers, of secondary 
schools unable to carry out their function of preparing 
boys and girls for their future occupations. Harassed 
administrators in England may find consolation in the 
thought that even in war-free New York education is not 
without its problems. 

The Parent-Teachers Association published on Decem- 
ber 28 a report on overcrowding. The charge is made 
that the “ shocking congestion ” at the De Witt Clinton 
School is harmful to both the scholarship and the health 
of the pupils. The present building was built in 1929 
with seats for 4,635 boys. The enrolment now exceeds 
8,000. Although the school operates on double session, 
many boys are unable to find empty seats during their 
daily classes because the school lacks sufficient teachers 
to keep all its class-rooms in use throughout the day. 
The figures brought forward in the Report include the 
following : 


Pupils No. of Total Pupils 
standing Classes standing 
per class 

I 82 82 
2 97 184 
3 121 363 
4 116 464 
5 136 630 
6 77 462 
7 54 378 
8 29 232 
9 22 198 

Total 734 2,993 


Officials of the Board of Education admitted that the 
statement that the De Witt Clinton School had 3,000 
more pupils than seats was accurate, and that the school 
also needed more teachers. They denied, however, that 
the overcrowded condition was detrimental to the 
pupils’ health or necessarily meant that all of the 3,000 
excess boys stood up every day. It was noted that 
teachers were instructed to sit two in a seat whenever 
possible. The newspaper report from which this informa- 
tion is taken made no mention of any reply by the 
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Officials to the charge that the overcrowding was harmful 
to scholastic progress. 

It is difficult for English educationists to visualize 
a school with 8,000 pupils. (The statement is made that 
in February the figure will rise to 9,465.) It is still more 
difficult for a pre-war H.M.I. to imagine a school in 
England overcrowded to this extent. I seem to remember 
the indignation at the idea of a “ floating Form ” when 
reckoning accommodation. But I trust that this in- 
formation about seating capacity in the schools of the 
richest city in the world may do something to reconcile 
English teachers to the hardships that are inevitable in a 
country at war. 

G. T. HANKIN. 
Hotel Paris, New York. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY AND CONVOCATION 


Sır —May I correct a note in your January issue, which 
gives an erroneous presentation of my action regarding 
the Chartered and Other Bodies (Temporary Provisions) 
Act ? The history of this legislation is as follows : 

The University Members in the House were taken by 
surprise when the Enabling Bill in favour of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge was announced 
early in September. Regret was felt that the very 
distinguished representatives in the House of Commons 
of those universities had not been consulted in the 
preparation of this Bill. Moreover, the representatives 
of other universities felt that the same provisions should 
be accorded to their universities as were outlined in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Bill. An informal discussion 
between university representatives thereupon took place 
and we approached the Attorney-General, who was in 
charge of the first Bill, with the suggestion that a clause 
might be inserted in that Bill giving similar privileges 
to other universities. The Attorney-General pointed 
out that inconveniences would result from this course 
and advised the step which was ultimately taken, 
namely, presentation of an “ omnibus ” Bill for all the 
universities other than Oxford and Cambridge, and he 
took charge of this Bill also, which was essentially 
similar to the earlier Bull. 

My question, of September 13, to which you refer, 
happened quite accidentally to coincide in date with the 
Second Reading debate on the Oxford and Cambridge Bill. 
The motive of my question, as I explained in a letter to 
the President of the Board of Education, was to protect 
the authorities of Convocation from any adverse action 
or comment in the event of the meeting of Convocation 
of London University, tabled for October 10, not being 
held. Inasmuch as London University, on the compelling 
advice of the then Lord Privy Seal, had already evacuated 
practically all its colleges, and inasmuch as the Senate 
had in July appointed a small Emergency Committce of 
its members to take over in the event of war all the 
functions of the Senate, in order to avoid summoning 
that body, it seemed a logical sequence that no attempt 
should be made to hold the October meeting of 
Convocation. 

Dealing with my question, and answering my letter, 
the President of the Board of Education wrote to me 
and agreed that it was improbable that any legislation 
could be effected in time to comply with standing orders 
fo. the summons of the October meeting. He pointed 
out that London University was in an exceptionally 
strong position, in that there was already provision, 
Statute 105, enabling the Senate to alter Statutes upon 
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giving three months’ notice to the Court and Convoca- 
tion ; his letter went on to say that, although time would 
not then permit to give such notice, in his opinion the 
authorities of Convocation could, in the circumstances, 
act immediately in cancelling the October meeting 
without incurring any serious responsibility. My ques- 
tion, as its form clearly indicates, was in respect of 
meetings “ during the present crisis ’’, 1.e. while evacua- 
tion was in force, and did not refer to action to be taken 
subsequently when conditions become more normal. 

I may say that the manner in which the first Bull was 
presented, revealing as it did a rather curious indifference 
to the position of university representatives in Parlia- 
ment, has resulted in the formation of a “ University 
Members’ Committee ’’, of which I am at present Chair- 
man, and which it is hoped will be able to take a part 
in advising the Government on legislation affecting the 
universities in future, as the university representatives 
must have more intimate knowledge of their respective 
universities than is possessed by any Government 


department. ERNEST GRAHAM-LITTLE. 
House of Commons. 


[Several letters are unavoidably held over.—ED.] 


PERSONAL NOTES 


MISS M. E. MARTIN 


Miss MILDRED E. MARTIN, B.A., who died on December 
13, was widely known in educational circles as the 
Secretary of the Association of Headmistresses. She 
had held the position for six years when she resigned it 
in July last on grounds of health. As headmistress of 
two girls’ public schools successively she had been a 
member’ of the Association for twenty years. Her 
resignation of her notably successful headship of the 
Wakefield High School, to take up completely new work, 
was in keeping with the vigorous nature to which 
adventure was congenial and a groove the most uncom- 
fortable of dwellings. The Association was the gainer 
by the transference to the conduct of its general affairs 
of her intimate knowledge of girls’ schools, her experi- 
enced judgment, and the manifold powers, devoted with 
characteristic generosity to whatever work was in hand, 
of her remarkable personality. 

Mildred Martin, who was one of a family of sisters, 
was educated at the Alice Ottley School, Worcester, 
Hereford Girls’ High School, and Bedford College. After 
taking her degree she held assistant posts on the staff 
of a well-known London private school and the Black- 
heath High School for Girls. She went from Blackheath 
to be headmistress of Normanton High School. In 1920 
she was appointed to Wakefield. Here she found a 
school of fine traditions, and these were upheld and 
augmented by her wide vision, enthusiasm, clarity of 
purpose, and power of organization. Probably her 
energy was the principal factor in effecting the addition 
to the school building of the Jubilee Hall in 1926, of 
which the foundation-stone was laid by the Princess 
Royal. But Miss Martin was widely known and honoured 
for much public work outside as well as within the school, 
especially for St. John Ambulance Brigade and the Girl 
Guides’ Association, in which she was a Divisional 
Commissioner for many years and a member of the 
Council. Throughout her hfe she had an exceptional! 
power of establishing contact, which ripened into 

Continued on page 80) 
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BLACKIE 


THE MINSTER ENGLISH TEXTS 


With Exercises by J. C. DENT, M.A., Headmaster, Westminster City School 


Each book in this series is provided with two sets of exercises—one on the text in general, and the other designed to help 
more detailed study of selected passages. The editor’s aim is to help the reader to appreciate the book as a whole and to 
become conscious in some degree of the craftsmanship of its parts. Incidentally, the exercises are so framed that they 


form a very valuable commentary. 


At 1s. gd. each 
SILAS MARNER. By GEORGE ELIOT. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By CHARLES DICKENS. 


These two books are intended for pupils taking the 
School Certificate and similar Examinations. Silas Marner 
is set for Cambridge Locals School Certificate, 1940, and 
A Christmas Carol is set for London University General 
School Examination, 1940 and 1941, and the Matricula- 
tion Examination, June, 1940—January, 1941. 


THE COVERLEY PAPERS. By JOSEPH ADDISON. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part One. By 
JOHN BUNYAN. 


ESSAY ON CLIVE. By Lord MACAULAY. 
ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By CHARLES LAMB. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Parts One and Two. By 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


C. WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab.) 


Headmaster of Thetford Grammar School, and formerly AND 


Assistant Master at Oundle School, and at Whitgift 


R. C. B. TAIT, B.Sc.Hons. (London) 


Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar 
School. 
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School, Croydon. 


Cloth boards, 38. 9d. With Answers, 48. 


The object of this book is to provide a concise up-to-date course of Algebra for Schools. 


The arrangement of the book is similar to that of the authors’ School Arithmetic, and the work centres round the large 
number of illustrative worked examples and carefully grouped exercises. An important feature of the book is that, at the 
end of every chapter, there is a Revision Exercise, mainly composed of actual School Certificate questions, and at the 
end of each suggested year’s work a number of Test Papers so graded that they can be used at different stages during the 
year. A thorough revision course for the examination year will be found in the 18 Revision Exercises, and the last group 
of 12 Test Papers, which are all of School Certificate type. 


The recommendations of the recent report of the Mathematical Association on the teaching of Algebra have been 
followed, and it is hoped that this book, in which thoroughness has nowhere been sacrificed to the dictates of the School 
Certificate Syllabus, will provide a sufficient and not too lengthy course for the ordinary School Certificate candidate. At 
the same time, the book will be found to contain enough of harder formal Algebra as a groundwork for those who will 
eventually become Mathematics or Science specialists. 


A new volume in the 
STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


EDWARD II 
By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


MOTS-CROISES 


By G. MORISSET, L. és L. (Paris), Ph.D. 
(London), Head of the Modern Languages Department, 
The Haberdashers’ Aske’s Acton School for Girls. 


„2 pages. Price 1s. 2d. 


This is a collection of thirty French crossword puzzles, 
with solutions and vocabulary. The puzzles are graded 
in difficulty and the book (issued at such a low price) 
should prove popular not only as providing relaxation in 
class, but also as a means of increasing vocabulary, of 
remembering words, and of learning how to spell them. 
All the clues are in French. 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
RONALD LUNT, B.A. (Oxon), 
Assistant Master at Radley College. 


Price 2s. gd. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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friendship, with men and women in every walk of life, 
particularly perhaps in the nursing profession. Through 
her they brought to the school a sense of vital connexion 
with the world outside which broadened and enriched 
its daily life in an unusual way. Governors, parents, 
staff, and pupils united in grateful recognition of the 
work she had done for them when she decided in 1933 
to leave Wakefield for London. 

As Secretary of the Association of Headmistresses 
Miss Martin administered its office routine with smooth- 
ness and efficiency, and represented the Association on 
a number of committees and professional bodies. But 
her trained and abundant powers of mind and heart 
were at the service of members in far more various ways. 
Many would bear testimony to the tact and wisdom with 
which she, always approachable, always interested, 
advised on their individual problems; the sense of 
proportion and of humour which itself was often an 
illumination of the problem ; the unselfish readiness to 
spend time and trouble over it ; above all the generosity 
which made pettiness impossible in its consideration. 

Mildred Martin’s practical idealism was rooted in 
religion, which was a living reality to her. She was a 
strong Churchwoman. She bore with great fortitude, 
more frequently than she allowed to be known, periods 
of pain or physical weakness. She was a lover of beauty 
in every form. Old girls at Wakefield recalled the 
“ floweriness ” of her room at the school. She travelled 
much, visiting Switzerland and Austria frequently both 
to search for alpine flowers and to walk vigorously 
among the mountains which she loved. She rode, and 
drove her car, with a spirit which was sometimes a 
source of anxiety to her friends. Her work always 
brought her happiness, and her generous loving-kindness 
brought her much affection in return. Her influence and 
memory will long remain. 

The funeral took place at Newmarket on December 16. 
Dr. M. D. Brock, cepresented the Association of Head- 
mistresses at the se1vice. A memorial service was held 
on the same day at Wakefield in the Jubilee Hall of the 
Girls’ High School. D. E. DE Z. 


We regret to announce the following deaths : 


Dr. OTTO SCHLAPP, formerly Professor of German at 
Edinburgh University. 

Dr. EpITH F. BADHAM, Principal of St. Margaret’s 
Hall, Dublin. 

THE VERY Rev. Dr. J. H. MILLER, Principal of 
St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, from 1935 to 1939. 

- Mr. A. S. FULLARTON, formerly Headmaster of South 
Public School, Wick, a post which he relinquished in 
1921, after 30 years’ service. 

Mr. J. TURNBULL, formerly Headmaster of Kirkton 
School. 

Mr. EDWARD SMART, first Rector of Sharp's Institu- 
tion, Perth, and Perth Academy, when these two schools 
were combined. 

MR. JOHN GRIEVE, Headmaster of Craigmillar School, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. W. W. HENDERSON, Headmaster of Drumoyne 
Public School, Govan. 

SIR JOHN WITHERS, who had represented Cambridge 
University in Parliament since 1926. 

Mr. J. A. Wares, Headmaster of New Cumnock 
Higher Grade School for 37 years. 

Mr. J. G. LEGGE, formeily Director of Education for 
Liverpool. 
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Miss Grace E. Hapow, Principal of the Society of 
Oxford Home Students. 

PROFESSOR E. F. GAUTIER, of the University of Algiers, 
one of France’s greatest authorities on Africa. 


The following appointments are announced : 

Mr. S. R. DENNISON to be Professor of Economics at 
University College, Swansea. 

Miss D. E. ANDREWS to be Headmistress of Lough- 
borough High School, in place of Miss E. A. Bristol, 
who is retiring at the end of the summer term after 
having held the post for 20 years. 

Mr. Joun Morey, Administrative Assistant to the 
Director of Education of the West Sussex County 
Council, to be Assistant Secretary to the Gloucestershire 
County Council Education Committee. 

Miss PHYLLIS SPAFFORD, Secretary of the Ling 
Physical Education Association, to be a member of 
the Committee of Rapporteurs of the League of Nations 
Commission on Physical Education. 

Miss GRIZEL MacLaren, Vice-Principal and acting 
Principal, to be Principal of the Bergman Osterberg 
Physical Training College, Dartford, in succession to the 
late Miss R. Hope Greenall. 

THE BISHOP OF DORCHESTER (Dr. G. B. Allen) to be 
President and Chairman of the governing body of 
Cheltenham College. 


Mr. A. L. FLETCHER has retired after 31 years’ 
educational service in Midlothian, during eight years of 
which he was Director of Education. 

Mr. EDWARD BLADES has retired after serving as 
Director of Education for the County of West Lothian 
for 20 years. 


The Canker of Enforced Idleness 


ss Į! is the outstanding failure of our methods that, 

after years of experience, we should still be almost 
helpless watchers of the spectacle of workless millions. 
True, we feed them; but merely to preserve lives, 
leaving the great majority without any programme or 
sense of purpose, is to let the more difficult problem go 
untouched. To the better type of unemployed their 
state is a humiliation. To the weaker and less sensitive 
it is a begetter of moral indifference, whose toils are made 
ever stronger by time. Tor those who leave school to 
claim a meagre subsistence from the State without any 
return service, it is almost a sentence to the lowering or 
extinction of every manly quality. No instinct of 
energy, of self-respect, or of social duty, gets a chance 
to develop in such conditions. The wonder is that there 
should be any resistance to degeneration. 

‘That worst and most accusing aspect of unemploy- 
ment should quench all political antipathies in a common 
sense of shame. Here neglect amounts to a national 
crime, for there is nothing more heinous than to connive 
at the corruption of youth, and that is the practical effect 
of our lack of policy. To put these thousands of young 
derelicts in training, to enforce the education of their 
active powers, and to save them from sinking into 
contented parasites, is as obvious an imperative as the 
conscience of any people could enforce.” The Observer. 
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General Science 


A complete School Certificate Course in three volumes, by J. C. PLatt, W. C. Frip, FREDA Jones, 

and J. H. Hopxinson. The aim of the series is to emphasize the close connection between living 

things and those parts of science usually grouped under the headings of “ physics” and 

“ chemistry.” The treatment is experimental throughout, full details of each experiment 
being given. Volume I, 3s. 6d.; Volumes II and III will be ready shortly. 


Methuen’s New Classical Texts 


General Editor, Dr. A. W. PicKARD-CAMBRIDGE. Each volume in the series is provided with a 

full introduction, notes and vocabulary. Livy XXX, ed. by H. E. BUTLER and H. H. ScuLLARD, 

gs. gd.; Tacitus: Annals XIV, ed. by E. C. Woopcock, 4s.; Herodotus Il, ed. by 

W. G. WanDELL, 8s. 6d. ; Iliad XI, ed. by E. S. Forster, 3s. 6d.; Plato: Republic I, ed. 
by D. J. ALLAN, 3s. 6d.; Cicero: Verrinev, ready shortly. 


Der Flieger von Tsingtau 


Edited by C. E. Stockton. A thrilling story of an adventurous airman, Gunther Pliischow, 

who escaped in his plane from Tsingtau at the beginning of the Great War, and was finally 

caught by the Allies. Makes an excellent reader for pupils in their third or fourth year of 

German. It is provided with explanatory notes at difficult points, and a vocabulary. 
Price 2s. 3d. 


Methuen’s Modern Classics 


A series of attractively produced volumes containing some of the finest work of contemporary 

writers. It includes such well-known books as KENNETH GRAHAME’S The Wind in the Willows, 

1s. gd. ; GEORGE A. BirMINGHAM’s Spanish Gold, is. 9d.; and Jack Lonpon’s White Fang, 

1s. 9d. Recent additions are: Stories by Modern Masters, 1s. 9d.; The Red House 

Mystery, by A. A. MILNE, 2s.; Lady Precious Stream, translated by S. I. Hsrune, as. ; 

Modern Masters of Wit and Laughter, 2s.; Selections from Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
will be published shortly at about gas. 


Books for the Library 


The following books suitable for the School Library have recently been published by us: 

The Soul of the White Ant, by E. N. Marais, 8s. 6d. net; My Friends the Baboons, 

by E. N. Marais, 6s. net; The Mind of the Bees, by JULIEN Françon, 6s. net ; The King’s 

Service : A History of the British Infantry Soldier, by Ian Hay, 4s. net ; From Munich to 

Danzig, by R. W. Seton-Watson, 6s. net; The House that Hitler Built, by STEPHEN 

RosertTs, 6s. net; The Cold Lands, by J. M. Scorr, 4s. net; A History of English 
Costume, by Iris BROOKE, gs. 6d. net. 


METHUEN, 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


The winner of the December Competition is “ Agri- 
cola ”, proxime accessit “ S. H. J.”. 

The winner of the October Competition was Miss M. 
Dobson, Beaumont, Colyton, Devon, and of the Novem- 
ber Competition Miss G. M. Faulding, 22 Westbourne 
Terrace Road, London, W. 2. 

We classify the seventeen versions received as follows : 


Class I.—(a) Agricola, S. H. J., Ex Or, Ardconaig, 
Phantom. 
(b) E. M. C., Arisco, Chateau d'If, 
Als Ob. 
Class II.—Casual, Bubenberg, Twink, Sigma, Hibernia. 
Class I1I.—Calvus, Onyx. 


June, 


PoEM By RicARnDA HucH 
Der Mond wird kommen, wie aus Fabelmeeren 
Ein Segel safrangelb, im Ufertang 
Verstrickt ; die Sterne werden wiederkehren 


Und wie im Netz der blanken Fische Fang, 
Mein Baum, erglitzern zwischen deinen Zweigen. 
So wie sie heute sausend dich umschwang, 


Tanzt dir die Fledermaus den Geisterreigen. 
Auch Einsame, die, deren Herz beklommen, 
Ruhn bei dir aus, versunken in dein Schweigen ; 


Nur deine Freundin wird bald nicht mehr kommen. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ AGRICOLA ” 
The moon will come, a sail of saffron yellow, 
From fabulous seas, caught in the shore-weed wet. 
The stars too will return, their course to follow ; 


Like silvery fish through meshes of a net, 
Between thy boughs, my tree, they twinkle, gleaming. 
Long hence, as now, the flittermouse will yet 


Be dancing elfin measures, round thee streaming, 
And lonely hearts, o’erburdened with their sorrow, 
Will rest beneath thee, in thy silence dreaming. 


Only thy friend may not return to-morrow. 


It was difficult to choose the winner from the five 
versions in Class I (a) ; none was completely satisfactory, 
yet each had many a happy phrase and word to commend 
it. After much hesitation we placed ‘‘ Agricola’s ” 
version first. It has much of the quiet simplicity of the 
original, though it has one poor rhyme and one or two 
makeshift phrases. “ S. H. J.” was a very close second, 
but we considered it important that the shape of the 
original poem should be preserved in the translation. 

There were few serious mistakes in translation. 
“ Calvus ” and “Onyx” both missed the full stop at 
the end of the fifth line and were consequently hard put 
to it to make sense of the following line. Tanzt is clearly 
used with the idea of the future rather than of the 
present ; we use it in the same way in English but not 
so often as the Germans, and here the English present is 
hardly suitable. “‘ Bubenberg’’ unfortunately empha- 
sized his mistake by is dancing at this hour. Etnsame... 
ruhn bet dir aus led many to disaster; Einsame cannot 
be feminine singular as “ Sigma’’ made it, nor can it 
refer to the tree as “ Hibernia’’ and “ Onyx” would 
have it. Freundin produced several surprises ; it means 
here, as “ Ardconaig ” says, one who loves thee and not 
the one thou lovest best (“ Calvus ’’), thy dear (‘‘ Twink ’’), 
or thy love (“ Arisco” and “ Hibernia ”). “ June’s”’ 
thy lover is too amorous. 

Sausend expresses sound primarily, so we preferred 


whirring (“S. H. J.” and “ Hibernia ”) to darting 
(“Ex Or”), twisting (“ Phantom”), or streaming 
(“ Agricola ”). “Chateau d'If” spoilt an otherwise 
good translation by his phrase to your rustling light. 
Geisterreigen was well translated by many competitors 
(“Ex Or”, “ Arisco”, “ Ardconaig’’ and others) ; 
but ‘‘ June’s line in his ghostly reel come sweeping con- 
veyed to us more a picture of intoxication than that of a 
phantom dance. 

“E. M. C.” apologized for using you and thou indis- 
criminately, but we could not quite understand why she 
had mixed them so; the consistent use of thou and thee 
seemed to improve the sound of many of the lines. 
“ Casual’s ’’ version had many good points, but it had 
rejected entirely the form of the original and it was 
rather perplexing to have “ the tree ’’’ merely hinted at, 
without being actually mentioned. We thank “ Calvus ” 
for his letter and are sorry that his prophecy proved all 
too true. 

We have, too, to thank “ Mal Eclos ” for copying out 
and sending us a translation of Fortunto’s Song from a 
book entitled Verse Translations from the French, 
published by Methuen. It is signed “ A. W. B.”, 
evidently the initials of the late Mr. A. Watson Bain, 
who was one of our regular competitors. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following : 


PASSAGE FROM ‘' EL CRISTO DE LA CALAVERA "’, BY GUSTAVO 
A. BECQUER 


Los caballeros, después de saludar respetuosamente la 
imagen de Cristo, quitandose los birretes y murmurando en 
voz baja una corta oración, reconocieron el terreno con una 
ojeada, echaron a tierra sus mantos, y apercibiéndose 
mutuamente para el combate y dandose la senal con un 
leve movimiento de cabeza, cruzaron los estoques. Pero 
apenas se habfan tocado los aceros y antes que ninguno 
de los combatientes hubiese podido dar un solo paso o 
intentar un golpe, la luz se apagó de repente y la calle 
quedó sumida en la oscuridad más profunda. Como 
guiados de un mismo pensamiento y al verse rodeados de 
repentinas tinieblas, los dos combatientes dieron un paso 
atrás, bajaron al suelo las puntas de sus espadas y levantaron 
los ojos hacia el farolillo, cuya luz, momentos antes apagada, 
volvió a brillar de nuevo al punto en que hicieron ademán 
de suspender la pelea. 

“ Será algura ráfaga de aire que ha abatido la llama al 
pasar ”, cxclamó Carrillo, volviendo a ponerse en guardia v 
previniendo con una voz a Lope, que parecía preocupado. 

Lope dió un paso adelante para recuperar el terreno 
perdido, tendió el brazo y los aceros se tocaron otra vez ; 
mas al tocarse, la luz se tornó a apagar por sí misma. 
permaneciendo así mientras no se separaron los estoques. 

“ En verdad que esto es extraño °, murmuró Lope. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, wili be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanted by the coupon printed on page 108, must reach 
the office by the first post on March 1, 1940, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 40 Walton 
Crescent, Oxford. 
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HARRAP 


DIE BILDERFIBEL 
By Otto Koischwitz 


This new German reader for beginners is now ready. It is on the lines of the author's Deutsche Fibel and 
Bilderlesebuch and includes parts of both these earlier books in addition to new matter. 


Demy 8vo. 144 pages. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 
Edited by Frederick King Turgeon | 


A collection of representative plays of Edmond Sée, Jules Romains, Gabriel D’Hervillier and Charles Vildrac. 
The book will appeal particularly to adult appreciation and will also be found very suitable for the senior 
forms in schools. 


192 pages, with Notes and Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 


CAUSERIES ET LECTURES 


By J. H. Stephens, B.A., queen Etizabeth's Grammer School, Barnet. 


The bilingual plan has been adopted in this French course for pupils in their second and third years. The 
author seeks to encourage fluency by abolishing ‘‘ futile word-hunting and page-turning °” and taking the 
short sentence as the unit of language. 


Shin. x 52 in. 248 pages. 3s. 


FRENCH PROSE FOR THE SECOND EXAMINATION 
By L. Lamport-Smith, M.A., Downham Secondary School. 


The particular value of this book of French Composition is that it makes available in one volume French 
proses compiled from papers set in the Higher School Certificate examinations of the four principal 
examining bodies. Short proses from the Oxford papers come first and the others are arranged in order of 
increasing length. 


Small Crown 8vo. 96 pages. Limp cloth. is. 6d. 


A MATHEMATICAL HANDBOOK FOR SIXTH FORMS 
By F. W. Burn, M.A., City of Bath Boys’ School. 


A valuable book of reference for Higher School Certificate candidates. The notes and proofs explain much 
of importance which is often omitted from the average text-book. 


Crown 8vo. 164 pages. 2s. 3d. 


A MODERN SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 
By R. N. Haygarth, M.A., B.SC., iate of Lancing Cotiege, 
and E. V. Smith, M.A., King Edward's School, Birmingham. 


This book provides a full course in Arithmetic from the Four Simple Rules up to the School Certificate 
examinations. Throughout the authors have selected those methods which practical teaching experience 
have shown to be most conducive to accuracy. 


Crown 8vo. 308 pages. 3s. With answers. 328 pages. 3s. 6d. 
PRICE REVISION 


Owing to the rising costs in production, small price increases have been made in certain cases. The publishers 
can be relied upon to keep these down to the lowest possible level. 


Send for Harrap’s new Educational Catalogue with particulars of recent and forthcoming books in every school subject. 


oo 182 HIGH HOLBORN, 


SSS a a ee LONDON, W.C. I 
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EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


TEACHING BIOLOGY IN A NEW YORK CITY 
HIGH SCHOOL 
By CHARLES A. GRAMET, Chairman of the Biology Department, 
Franklin K. Lane High School, New York City 

T° understand what is being done in a biology 

class-room in a typical high school in our city, we 
should be familiar with the whole educational situation, 
the educational philosophy underlying the curriculum 
in general and science in particular, and the objectives 
of science education. To tell these fully would be, as 
we Say in our vernacular, a large order. We'll try to do 
so briefly. | 

By State law our schools are required to give free, 
compulsory education to all children until the age of 17. 
As a result of economic conditions and an abiding faith 
in the power of education, and the afore-mentioned law, 
the secondary school population has grown enormously 
during the past twenty-five years. Our children are no 
longer a selected population. In the words of the 
title of the annual reports of the superintendent of 
schools of this city, we must provide for “ All the 
Children ”’. 

To meet the needs of this diverse population we have 
organized a large variety of specialized secondary 
vocational schools, specialized secondary academic 
schools, and cosmopolitan secondary schools, which 
offer a number of curricula. Among the specialized 
secondary academic schools we have two that have 
core curricula in science. These schools select their 
pupils by an aptitude test. 

Ours is a cosmopolitan senior high school, extending 
from the ninth to the twelfth years, with three basic 
curricula—academic, commercial, and mechanical. We 
have a large number of courses and after the first year 
many of them are elective. There is a science-sequence 
of which all pupils are required to take the ninth year of 
generalized science, the final year of a three-year 
sequence common to all junior and senior high schools. 
Biology may be elected in the tenth year, and approxi- 
mately 1,100 pupils have done so this semester. Later, 
they may elect chemistry, physics, physiography, or a 
practical science course. Incidentally we are in the 
throes of a reorganization which involves the sub- 
stitution of the generalized science for an older elementary 
ninth year biology course. 

With respect to the philosophy of science education, 
our courses of study have been profoundly influenced by 
areport of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion published in 1932 as the Thirty-first Year Book, 
A Program for Teaching Science. Briefly, this report 
favours the organization of content around significant 
concepts; stresses the importance of the learning 
process; emphasizes the need of developing proper 
attitudes and modes of behaviour as a result of science 
instruction. 

As a result, the “ type-form ” course of study has been 
displaced on the assumption, often although not neces- 


sarily true, that under it teachers tended to stress the 
acquisition of facts and failed to contribute significantly 
to the general education of a large proportion of the 
children—those that would not go on to college. We 
are concerned to-day to make our contribution as 
teachers of science to the production of thoughtful 
citizens living in a democracy. 

The philosophy of the Thirty-First Year Book is 
extended in a more recent Report of the Commission on 
the Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive 
Education Association, called Sctence in General Educa- 
tion, published in 1938. Herein science is described as 
an experience in living, one that has important contri- 
butions to make in personal living, in social civic, and 
economic relationships. 

The more progressive, the more alert, the better 
trained, the more socially-minded teachers of biology 
have been thoroughly imbued with this philosophy. 
The others are necessarily influenced by their colleagues 
to a greater or lesser extent. Effective supervision can 
help to convert the laggards, as it must often curb those 
that are over-zealous or too gullible with respect to 
innovation and change. 

Competition for positions in our city schools is so keen 
that our teachers come to us well prepared in subject 
matter and pedagogical theory. We have, moreover, a 
very active association of biology teachers. Our 
monthly meetings and a professional journal, The 
Teaching Biologist, help to keep our teachers intel- 
lectually and professionally alert. 

You are now familiar with the philosophy of our science 
work, the type of pupil that is taught and the kind of 
teacher that teaches biology. What takes place in the 
science class-room? Picture a group of thirty-five 
children, the size of an average class, coming to your 
science-room for approximately forty minutes each day 
of the school week. In most schools the classes are 
““ mixed ’’—the sexes are not segregated. 

Ours is a very democratic educational system. 
Considerable latitude is permitted the principal of the 
school in organization and administration. This 
latitude is invariably passed on to the chairman of the 
department. We encourage the teachers to experiment. 
All this must, of course, come within the framework of 
the prescribed courses of study which are themselves the 
products of committees of representative teachers. We 
have considerable scope for experimentation within this 
prescription. It may follow one of these lines: organi- 
zation of content ; organization of pupils ; methodology ; 
testing. 

In methodology, a number of influences have resulted 
in an emphasis on the demonstration as against the 
individual laboratory method. These influences are 
worth listing: economy of time, materials, expense ; 
the muisinterpretation of the results of a study which 
showed that fact acquisition is as proficient under one as 
under the other method; a misunderstanding of the 
implication of the conceptual basis of biological study. 
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We have recently completed an experience with two 
classes of “ failure ’’ pupils who were taught largely by 
the individual laboratory method, guided by work- 
sheets. The results appear to justify the conclusion that 
the method has interest and attitude values and 
adaptability to individual learning rates that warrant a 
re-emphasis of this method of teaching. In our class- 
rooms in our school we try to use both methods for the 
values inherent in each. 

Another concept in educational philosophy is influenc- 
ing our methodology, namely, that the class-room is a 
social situation, a community. With varying degrees of 
success, teachers are veering from the traditional 
‘““ recitation ’’ atmosphere. Pupils express themselves 
freely. The thought-process is encouraged. Mistakes in 
fact of reasoning are not occasions for blame or censure 
(poor marks), but indicate need for acquiring necessary 
actual background or drawing valid conclusions from 
evidence or data. 

The Board of Education in this city has supported 
munificently a visual instruction programme, so that a 
typical high school like ours has a representative 
library of motion pictures instantly available to any 
teacher. We have six portable class-room projectors. 
In biology especially, we find it necessary to supply 
such vicarious experiences as the motion picture can 
give, to enrich the background, understanding, and 
interests of pupils living in a restricted urban situation. 
The location of our schools and the administrative 
problems of organizing an extensive excursion programme 
for a school population of 5,000 or more pupils—we are 
an average size school of 5,500 pupils—indicate the 
desirability of utilizing such vicarious experiences as the 
film can give. 

It may be pertinent and interesting at this point to 
note how well we are equipped to teach biological 
science. The typical department has a preparation 
room in which one or more .laboratory assistants, 
depending on the size of the department, are employed 
full time to make available to teachers apparatus and 
supplies and to assist, when necessary, with demon- 
strations. Adjoining, is a good size store room. There 
are, in addition, several large closets for storing books 
and equipment. In our inventory are listed several 
thousand items under such categories as charts, models, 
preserved and cased specimens, glassware, chemicals, 
optical instruments including a microprojector and, in 
our school, fifty microscopes for student use, physical 
apparatus including an autoclave, incubator, kymo- 
graph, &c. Weare permitted to purchase on requisition 
when needed live and perishable material. All these 
are supplemented by items made as pupil or teacher 
projects. 

Each class-room has a demonstration desk with 
running water (hot and cold), gas supply, alternating 
and direct current. The drawers are supplied with 
small apparatus that is used frequently, test tubes, 
beakers, burners, clamps, &c. Pupils sit at work- 
tables which are not attached to the floor so that they 
may be grouped in any convenient arrangement. It 
has been said of one of our distinguished educators that 
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“ Mark Hopkins on one end of a bench and a student at 
the other constitute a college”. We have described 
the physical environment in which teaching is done to 
emphasize that every ‘provision is made for effective 
work. It reduces the problem of science education to 
the fundamental one—the pupil-teacher relationship. 

Two important educational movements in this country 
are reflected in our work. First is that of providing for 
individual differences in learning capacity. We have 
described above the organization of specialized academic 
high schools such as the special science high schools. 
In our cosmopolitan high schools, too, we are making 
provision for individual differences. We have mentioned 
the organization of special classes for “‘ failures ”. We 
are selecting, too, our very bright pupils because they 
are not challenged sufficiently in the normal classes and 
therefore frequently lose interest in school work. They 
have been the “‘ forgotten men ” of our schools. At this 
moment we are trying to develop a prognostic test to 
supplement the methods available for selecting these 
pupils. There are several other plans in use in this city 
for providing for children of different learning rates and 
capacities. Such experiments in organization are 
available to us. We have indicated how we are taking 
advantage of the opportunity and freedom to experiment 
in our school. 

The second movement that affects our work is the 
testing movement. Two publications have made 
important contributions: Professor Kandel’s study for 
the Carnegie Foundation called Examinations and 
their Substitutes in the United States, and Achievement 
Testing, published by the American Council on Education. 
They describe the transition from the older subjective 
to the newer objective tests. 

The latter have, however, generally measured factual 
acquisition. We are now concerned to measure the 
extent to which teaching influences behaviour, changes 
attitudes, produces reflective thinking. In experi- 
menting with tests for such outcomes the school is in 
advance of the State, for the uniform examinations that 
they set scarcely intrude into these areas. We are 
experimenting with them in our classes. It seems likely 
that the objective testing movement has made its 
contribution. The more difficult problem of evaluating 
the outcomes just mentioned may require altogether 
new testing techniques. 

The success of our science teaching programme must 
inevitably be measured in the extent to which the 
experiences that the children have in the class-rooms 
influence their attitudes toward and their thinking 
about important life situations and relationships. If 
this report has given the impression that we have attained 
perfection, let this recent occurrence disillusion you. 
We were visiting a room where a final State-wide 
examination in biology was in progress. On the desk 
before one of the boys were two rabbit’s feet. “What 
are these for? ’’ we asked. ‘‘ For luck,” replied the 
boy. And this after two years of science instruction ! 
Our problems are not unique. We have described here 
what we are doing in one typical New York City high 
school in trying to solve them. 


MALAYA 
By E. C. PARNWELL 


OST of us will turn back with relief to our well-trodden 
paths of education at home, after exploring with 
Sir William McLean and Professor H. J. Channon the jungle 
of problems confronting educationists in Malava, discussed 
in the Report of the Commission on Higher Education in 
Malaya, 1939 (H.M.S.O., 2s. 6d. net), composed of these 
two members. A third, Dr. K. W. M. Pickthorn, M.P., 
had to return to England owing to the political crisis. 

This tropical land, a union of Crown Colony with 
Federated and Unfederated Malay States, is dominated by 
the production of rubber and tin, and much immersed in 
her entrepot trade. Here, three distinct Asiatic races and 
many thousands of European and Eurasian people inter- 
mingle. Broadly speaking, the Malays are farmers, the 
Indians are labourers in rubber and tin, and the Chinese 
are tradesmen. For these language groups there must be 
three main divisions of vernacular schools; and, because 
of the great demand for English, there has arisen an impor- 
tant group of English schools, where English is the medium 
of instruction. 

In the Malay and Indian schools (where 44 per cent of 
the 250,000 scholars in Malaya receive instruction) no English 
is learnt. In the Chinese schools (mainly self-governing) 
some English is taught by poorly-equipped teachers. For 
only 23 per cent of the school population is English a 
serious study, and then only up to Cambridge School 
Certificate standard, at which the Malayan student is I4—2 
years less mature than his English parallel. 

There are at least eight nationalities to be found amongst 
the teachers, whose difficulties in teaching English and in 
teaching through the medium of English may well be 
imagined. 

It was hardly to be expected that after eleven years’ 
existence under these conditions Raffles College, visualized 
as the nucleus of a future university in which the King 
Edward VII Medical College was to be incorporated, should 
yet justify the assumption of university status. It is 
revealed by the Commission that the basis of studies at 
Raffles College is not yet broad enough, and that its con- 
tribution to the sum of knowledge by research is still 
insufficient, for that distinction. The Commission recom- 
mends that both colleges shall now enter a preliminary 
period as university colleges under a joint principal; that 
a Statutory Board of Examiners shall be appointed in 
England to co-operate with the staff of Raffles College 
in the setting and marking of papers for the diploma 
examinations ; and that, in order to facilitate research work, 
suitable candidates should be granted study leave, during 
which senior lecturers from universities in Great Britain 
should be invited to replace the absent members. Sugges- 
tions are made for the development of the Education 
Course and the Department of Biology, and for the teaching 
of languages (particularly Malay and Chinese). There is need 
for a Chair of Public Health. Need is also felt for closer 
contact between Raffles College and the agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial aspects of life in Malaya. 

It is suggested that, in order to decrease the high student- 
wastage rate in the Colleges, and to increase the standard 
of knowledge and the degree of maturity of the student on 
admission, there should be an additional year of preliminary 
study and a new type of Entrance Examination. 

With regard to the schools, wide extension of elementary 
education 1s regarded as more pressing than the provision 
of new secondary schools. The English language rather 
than English Literature should be stressed, and more 
encouragement given to the further study of Malay and 
Chinese. General Science, it is recommended, should be 
taught in every English School, and Craftwork greatly 
increased. The schools are found to be overshadowed too 
heavily by the School Certificate Examination, and would 
reap the benefit of more systematic and thorough inspection 
than is at present physically possible. 
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That the Commission finds much to praise in what has 
been accomplished in Malayan education is in itself a tribute 
to both officials and teachers in Malaya; and it is clear 
that the Commission’s occasional criticisms and frequent 
recommendations are the result of a carefully weighed and 
sympathetic examination of the evidence. 


GANDHI’S SCHEME FOR EDUCATING INDIA 
By G. A. LEONG, Government High School, Magwe, Upper Burma 


[In this article the writer expresses her unqualified 
approval of The Wardha Scheme.—ED. ] 

MONG the national leaders of India to-day Mahatma 
Gandhi is the most eminent and inspiring. He is the 
founder of the Wardha Scheme of Education in his country. 
He felt the urge of replacing the present system of education 
by a more constructive and less inhuman system, which 
could be adapted to the needs and ideals of Indian national 
life. This new system will be in harmony with the genius 
of the people, and will solve the problem of mass education. 

The present system of education in India (and in Burma) 
does not meet the requirements of the country. In all the 
higher branches of learning English has been made the 
medium of instruction. Not only has it created a bar 
between the highly educated few and the uneducated 
masses ; it has also robbed the children of the art of self- 
expression. It is only through the medium of the mother 
tongue that a child can appreciate the rich heritage of his 
people’s emotions and ideas and aspiration. Its literature 
becomes a joy if approached in this way. But to-day in 
India (and Burma) English has been put first, and the 
mother tongue second. In this way children bear upon 
their shoulders the burden of having to master a difficult 
foreign language. But under the Wardha Scheme the 
mother tongue will take the place of English as the medium 
of instruction. 

The central idea of the Wardha Scheme is that true 
education must be given through non-violence. Mahatma 
Gandhi's plan of education is impregnated with this creed 
of non-violence. This scheme is intended to give birth toa 
new age from which class and communal hatred is abolished, 
and exploitation unknown. And this kind of education 
will be given through crafts. This scheme is not to teach 
some handicraft side by side with so-called liberal education. 
The whole education will be imparted through some 
handicraft or industry. It will be an intellectual training 
in and through a basic craft by a process of correlation. 
This means that arithmetic will be learnt by the children 
while counting the number of rounds during the winding 
of the yarn on the winder—+.e. if spinning and weaving are 
chosen as the basic craft. Addition tables will be learnt 
by placing different objects and arranging them in piles. 
Subtraction will be done by the same method—+t.e. counting 
out the slivers for spinning and those left over after the 
spinning is finished. Other subjects will be taught by the 
same method. For instance, the mother tongue will be 
taught by naming the various tools used in the craft, 
describing the different processes of picking, carding and 
spinning with the takli (a steel instrument used for winding 
the cotton). This can be used by very small children. 
While spinning, the children will sing harvest and folk songs. 
They will also learn the elementary principles of sanitation, 
hvgiene, nutrition, of doing their own work, and helping 
their parents in the home. 

This system gives special consideration to primary 
education. It introduces compulsory education from 7 to14 
years of age. It is also an education that will help one to 
be self-supporting in later life, and an education which in 
itself is self-supporting. India is a poor country. Her 
wealth lies mainly in agriculture and cotton-growing. And, 
because the handicraft of making cloth is the only one 
which can be taught throughout the country, Mahatma 
Gandhi lays emphasis on this craft. Having the natural 


advantage of raw materials and the enormous man-power 
(Continued on page 88) 
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for specialization in that industry, her teeming millions 
will find a solution for unemployment. For centuries India 
has the tradition for this cotton industry and has been one 
of the chief manufacturers of cotton fabrics for the world. 

A primary education which is self-supporting is open 
to controversy and misunderstanding. And this idea is 
one of the fundamentals of this new educational scheme as 
propounded by Mahatma Gandhi. It is the poverty of 
India that has made the Mahatma propose this solution so 
as to bring forth order from the present educational chaos. 
To introduce free and compulsory education in India it is 
necessary to find crores of rupees to educate her millions of 
children. According to the Wardha Scheme children will 
be able to earn after the first two years : this money earned 
with their hands through a craft will be used toward paying 
the teachers’ salaries. Teachers under this scheme will 
receive from twenty to twenty-five rupees per month. 
This amount is equivalent to about thirty or forty shillings 
a month of English money. And most of these teachers are 
highly qualified. Under this new scheme teachers will be 
specially trained for teaching. The course is three years. 
The selected candidate will not only have to acquire an 
adequate and practical knowledge of a handicraft, but also 
the art of correlating various other subjects with the basic 
craft. The child must learn his craft scientifically, knowing 

the whys and whcerefores of every process. 

= The Wardha Scheme of national education has a close 
relationship with life. The syllabuses have been planned 
so that the child may be adjusted to his environment— 
physical and social, and craftwork. The present system 
lacks this co-ordination, and the child finds it difficult to 
adjust himself intelligently and actively to his environment. 
Inherent in this national scheme is the ideal of citizenship. 
This aspect of education has been completely ignored in 
the present system. Citizenship in modern India is destined 
to become more and more democratic in the social, economic, 
and political life of the country. And this new education 
will bring forth a new generation with opportunities of 
understanding its own problems and rights and obligations. 
Thus will an intelligent citizen be able to repay in the form 
of some useful service what he owes to society. This ideal 
of citizenship is an important feature of the Wardha Scheme 
of education. 

There are many points and side issues which cannot be 
dealt with in a short article on such a vast and important 
subject. No doubt that Mahatma Gandhi has had a true 
vision of what India needs. Although he is not an educa- 
tionist in the orthodox sense, he is all the more fitted to be the 
creator of such a scheme of education : he has an open mind, 
he loves children, and, moreover, he loves his country and 
feels her dire needs. 

Those of us who have been privileged to visit the schools 
at Wardha, Segaon, and Delhi, and who have watched the 
scheme in operation, feel that the Wardha method is the 
only salvation for India’s masses. The children are eager 
about their work, intensely interested in their particular 
craft and proud of their finished products. The children 
sing folk songs while they sit on the floor on mats spinning 
with their takli. They are without fear, and there is a 
spirit of freedom in the schools. At the training school at 
Wardha we were able to follow the whole process of card- 
board making, from the making of the paper to designing 
the finished goods. Whole villages have been revolutionized 
by this Wardha method of education. The people are 
regaining their prestige as citizens: they feel they have a 
niche in life, and they are becoming brave and self-confident 
by paying for their own education with their own labour. 
This scheme is a religion in itself—the religion of self-help. 

Success is sure. In the words of a prominent educationist 
in India—‘ The true development of the mind and the heart 
can beonly through manual labour.’ This is what the Wardha 
method is doing. During the next ten years great changes 
will take place in India because of Mahatma Gandhi's living 
faith in his vision for the betterment of his people. 
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EMPIRE AND FOREIGN JOURNALS 


Educational Research is arousing keen interest in the 
Dominions. We have received the Ninth Report of the 
Australian Council for Educational Research, and in The 
School (Elementary Edition, November, 1939) published by 
the Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto, 
we read of the formation of the Canadian Council for 
Educational Research, after five years’ planning. 

The Australian Educational Review (Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Registered Teachers in Victoria) describes ‘* Educa- 
tional Developments in Tonga "’; and a League of Nations 
Press Communication (October, 1939) reveals the success 
achieved in the campaign against illiteracy in the Argentine 
Republic during the past twenty-five years. Another 
pamphlet from the same source describes measures for 
Adult Education in Iran. 

The Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education, 
Geneva, No. 52, prints the recommendations of various 
conferences and an instalment of the Bureau’s valuable 
educational] bibliography. 

The unemployed youth is a problem confronting other 
nations besides our own. An illuminating article on a 
Canadian effort to solve it appears in Social Studies for 
Teachers and Administrators (Philadelphia, November, 
1939). 

India reveals a wide interest in education abroad. The 
Progress of Education (Poona) is running a series of articles 
on “ Education in Other Lands ’’, in which recent examples 
are “ The Fascist School in Italy ” and “ Rural Education 
in England ”. 

The expression of views on the teaching of English abroad 
is on the increase. In several journals recently received 
this subject occurs in a major article. The Progress of 
Education (October, 1939) devotes six pages to a criticism 
of “ Basic English ” and the Basic approach to English. 
Miss Dorothy Dwyer in The Australian Education Review 
pleads, ‘‘ If we are developing an Australian variant of 
English it can at least be spoken crisply and pleasingly ”. 
Mr. G. H. M. Bobbins writes in Education (Organ of the 
South African Teachers’ Association) of the “ Inappropriate- 
ness of the Present Study of English in our Schools ”’. 

Die Neue Schulpraxts (St. Gallen) presents articles of much 
practical value to Swiss teachers in the class-room. Notably 
the issue of November, 1939, suggests a scheme for a number 
of lessons involving conversation, reading, arithmetic, art, 
singing, &c., based on the topic of Matches. In the 
December, 1939, issue a comparison of the Swiss Con federa- 
tion of 1848 with its North American model of 1787 provides 
useful material for Civics. 

ECP. 


NEW MEDIA 


FILMS 


The British Film Institute’s sixth annual report is an 
impressive survey of growing activity. The subject panels 
have continued their reviewing work, and some panels have 
edited model teaching films out of material contained in 
commercial films. The History Committee is concerning 
itself with the making of film records of dying industries, 
and the Physical Education Committee is supervising a 
series being prepared for the National Fitness Council. 
A new “ Educational Films Council ’’, consisting of prac- 
tising teachers, has bcen set up to encourage the use of 
optical aids, to establish local groups, and to co-ordinate 
research and experiment. In addition, the Institute has 
been responsible for many demonstrations to educational 
bodies of all kinds ; it has given help to two summer schools 
for teachers ; and it has arranged regional conferences with 
members of education committees and directors of education. 
In consequence several authorities have gone ahead with 
proposals to use films in school. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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PROJECTION 
MICROSCOPES 


Series | and Il 
for screen magnifi- 
cations up to 500 
and 1,500 diameters 


Estab. Telephone: 
over 200 WELbeck 
years KJ 4131 


Manufacturers of Optical Lantern Apparatus 


72 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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— 
OWL 


l Whether Grey Owl was an Indian by 
birth, or only by adoption, there can be no 
doubt about the reality of his knowledge 
of the wild life of the Canadian forests, or 
about the success of his books. Grey Owl 
has an assured place as a nature writer; 

he is already known to children 

everywhere; now, for the first 

time, selections from his writings 

are available for use in schools, 

in a new series called 


A New Series for Senior Schools and the Junior 
Forms of Secondary Schools. 


Large Crown 8vo. 128 pp. Illustrated. 1s. 9d. 


THE FIRST FIVE TITLES 


Beavers 
Pages from the Writings of Grey Owl 
Edited by E. E. REYNOLDS 
10 illustrations by S. Tresilian 


On the Trail 
Pages from the Writings of Grey Owl 
Edited by E. E. REYNOLDS 
10 illustrations by S. Tresilian 


) 
) 
HORIZON READERS ) 
| 
) 
) 


Five Tales of Empire 
By A. H. CARRINGTON and M. M. ELLIOT 
17 illustrations 


Behind the Ranges 


Tales of Explorers, Pioneers 
and Travellers 


By E. E. REYNOLDS 
10 illustrations by S. Tresilian. 10 maps 


Unknown Ways 


More Tales of Explorers, Pioneers 
and Travellers 


By E. E. REYNOLDS 
10 illustrations by S. Tresilian. 10 maps 


ee ea. me 


Cambridge University Press 


Ow wee” 


Horizon Readers 
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The National Film Librarv flourishes. Last vear, the 
Sunday Cinemas Fund gave it £3,000. This sum will be 
used to build storage vaults, to purchase copies of old films 
and to make reprints for the Loan Section, which issued 


nearly 1,500 films during the year. All this may help the, 


spread of much-needed courses in film-appreciation in schools. 

It is pleasant to hear, too, that many old and valuable 
films have been presented to the Library which, in fact, is 
well on the way to becoming what it is intended to be—a 
national repository of films having historical or artistic 
value. Its further development will be helped by the 
setting up of the International Federation of Film Archives, 
through which collaboration with similar institutions in 
New York, Paris, and other cities has become possible. 

In the oversea regions of the Commonwealth, interest in 
the Institute’s work is growing. Co-operation with the 
Indian Village Welfare Association has begun, and an 
effort—unfortunately abortive—was made to persuade those 
concerned to set up a Central African Film Library. 

The Entertainment Panel of the Institute has initiated 
an inquiry into the effect of films on young people. Eight 
thousand four hundred questionaries have been circulated, 
and the answers are to be analysed. Lack of funds is 
preventing the extension of this valuable work. 

The Institute’s report may, in fact, give the erroneous 
impression that films are now being widely used in our 
educational system. Unfortunately, this is not so. Though 
the Board of Education was prepared to pay up to 50 per 
cent of the cost of new projectors, only 251 were installed 
in the year before the outbreak of war. Does this mean 
that teachers are now unwilling to introduce new devices 
or new subject matter unless these have immediate 
examination-passing value? Probably not, since films 
undoubtedly help pupils to score higher marks—the large 
attendances at the Annual Exhibitions of School Certificate 
and Matriculation Films prove that the candidates have 
no doubts in this matter. Perhaps the chief reason is to be 
found in the difficulty of easily getting hold of films. In 
order to lessen this difficulty, the Institute proposes to 
encourage the sctting up of local and regional libraries. 
In Scotland, a great step forward was taken when the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees made a grant of 
£5,000 toward the establishment of a Scottish Central Film 
Library of educational films. Recently the Film Institute 
began an emergency scheme for supplying films to be 
shown to evacuated children. Perhaps this may lead, in 
time, to the establishment of regional libraries. This would 
be an immensely important move. 

It must be added that the British Film Institute has been 
working to the very limit of its small income, The war will 
undoubtedly increase both the demands made upon it and the 
financial stringency which hampers its activities. It is to be 
hoped that many schools and many teachers will do their 
utmost to help its cultural activities by becoming members 
of the Institute. 

Films are so expensive that it will probably never be 
profitable to produce them only for school use. Even in the 
U.S.A., where there are ten times as many school projectors 
as in this country, producers of educational films still 
find it impossible to make ends mect. For this reason alone, 
quite apart from other and more gencral ones, the future 
of school films is closely bound up with that of “ docu- 
mentary films ”, that is, of educational films intended for 
adult audiences. 

It is, therefore, highly satisfying to hear that producers 
of documentaries are gradually getting into their stride 
again, after the interruption caused by the outbreak of war. 
G.B. Instructional did not stop at all: they have just 
finished their first series of six “ Secrets of Life ’’ in Dufay- 
colour and they are now making films on the circulation of 
money (for Manchester University), and on seed production 
(for the University of Wales). British Films are making 
films dealing with the Port of London and with the fire- 
fighting services ; and the British Council has funds which 
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will make it possible to finance the production of films 
which many teachers will be glad to use. 

Indeed, the hopefulness of the Documentary producers is 
such that a special News-Letter is to be issued monthly.*® 
The first number is a most interesting one: it contains a 
leading article on “ War Aims for Documentary ”’, criti- 
cisms of films issued in December, an article on the use of 
films in Canada, detailed notes for teachers on ‘‘ Juarez”, 
“ Stanley and Livingstone ”, and “ Rulers of the Sea”, 
news items from ali sources, and a very useful list of 
“ Where to Get Films ”. Among the most significant items 
recorded is the news that the Rockefeller Foundation is 
financing a project for the examination of the effects of the 
impact of war on British democracy. The work will be 
carried out jointly by P.E.P. and Film Centre. 

The commercial sponsorship of films has not entirely 
ceased. The Gas, Light, and Coke Company is continuing 
to produce films—one remembers with gratitude the 
brilliant ‘‘ Children at School ” and ‘‘ Housing Problem ’’— 
and the Petroleum Films Bureau has issued a descriptive 
catalogue of free films which will particularly interest 
teachers of science and of geography. It can be obtained 
by writing to 15 Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, London,’ W. 1. 

The problems which teachers encountered in their 
attempts to entertain and to educate evacuated children 
were so difficult that it might be thought they would have 
welcomed the help that films can give. Yet it seems that 
few of them thought of it—which is surely strange. Mr. 
Oscar Deutsch, Chairman of the Odeon Cinemas, wrote to 
the Press about it. He says that he has received scarcely 
any inquiries regarding the use of the buildings he controls. 
Many of them, he points out, offer all sorts of amenities 
which remain unused every morning. Meanwhile, thousands 
of children who cannot go to school during the morning 
shift stay indoors or hang about chilly streets. 

This docs not, however, mean that all evacuated teachers 
have remained blind. Film-distributing agencies report 
an increase in their normal traffic, and many films have 
been shown two or three times over to different shifts. Of 
course, there has been no official support and organization 
has been spontaneous. 

In Scotland—so often ahead of the rest of Britain—the 
Scottish Ministry of Information has provided films for 
thousands of children. Travelling film units, operated by 
teachers, have visited schools and halls in outlying villages 
and have secured magnificent results. “It was pathetic ” 
reports one operator, “to study the intensity of the 
children’s joy. The unit left with an escort of cheering 
children. Every visit was followed by demands for more, 
the general request being that these shows should be given 
weekly.” 

This review may well be concluded by an interesting 
note: an old controversy has been finally settled. The 
Home Office has issued a short circular reporting the 
findings of an Advisory Committee which has considered 
the use of slow-burning films. (All 16mm. films used in 
school projectors fall into this category.) The Committee is 
satisfied that there is only a negligible risk of fire or of panic 
when such films are used. In consequence, they state that 
they may be used in schools, the safety arrangements being 
left in the hands of the education authorities concerned. 
In addition, the censorship of the contents of 16 mm. films 
is to be left to those concerned with their production and 
exhibition. These conclusions, it is added, may have to be 
reviewed if a big entertainment industry, based on these 
16 mm. films, were to grow up. J. A. L. 


RADIO 


School broadcasting has established itself in peace-time 
as a valuable aid to the teacher, and it can be still more 
valuable in war-time. One has only to think of some of the 


* From Film Centre, 34 Soho Square, London, W. 1. 3d. monthly. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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A NEW BOOK 
BY 
F. W. Westaway 


Appreciation of 
Beauty 


Wiru 4 CoLourep AND 48 Ha.r-Tone PLATES 
Price 10/6 net 


An introductory analysis of the principles of 
aesthetics, and an exposition of the aims and 
motives underlying the work of the great 
craftsmen 
A book for teachers of all subjects 


“This book, with its abundance of beautiful 
reproductions, gives a penetrating introduction to the 
appreciation of art. Painting, architecture, sculpture 
and music, all come within the compass of the book. 
Mr. Westaway makes clear the technical basis of the 
various artistic achievements, points out the manner by 
which beauty is expressed, and makes clear to both the 
tyro in art, as well as to the more experienced reader, the 
nature of the artistic spirit. Masterpieces are employed 
as illustrations. The book will be welcome to all who are 
teaching or studying art ; it is specially interesting to the 
general reader.’’—Schoolmaster. 


BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED 


LONDON GLASGOW BOMBAY : TORONTO 


SCIENCE =] 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE OF LIVING THINGS 


By M. E. Goopw1y, B.Sc., and O. I. MORGAN, B.Sc. Book I 
(Second Edition), 128 pages ; Book II. 125 pages ; Book III, 
128 pages ; Book IV, 156 pages. Cloth, 1s. 9d. each. A 
simple, practical course in Biology, well suited to lower 
forms. Illustrations are a special feature—bold and artistic 
—by a well-known expert in this class of work. 


THE NEW PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


(Science for Young Citizens) 
By F. Annrss, B.Sc. (Lond.). Book I, Liquids, 179 pages ; 
Book II, Gases, 206 pages; Book III, Time, Heat, Light, 
Electricity and Magnetism, Mechanics, 239 pages. Cloth, 
2s. 9d. each. Book IV, Heat, Light and Sound, 320 pages, 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. Book V, Electricity and Magnetism, 313 
pages, Cloth, 3s. 6d. Suitable for lower forms. 


A GENERAL CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


By J. Morris, M.A. (Oxon.). 390 pages, Cloth, 4s. Pro- 
vides a course for the students of “ pure ” chemistry, or a 
complete school chemistry for biology and domestic 
science students. 


HYGIENE OF THE HOME 


By A. H. WHIPPLE, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.). 160 
pages, Cloth, 1s. 6d. Suitable for the lower forms of girls’ 
schools. 


For detailed prospectus of the above books apply to: 


The GREGG PUBLISHING Co.Ltd. 


GREGG HOUSE, 51 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON W.C. 1 
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IN AN EMERGENCY 


(BOARD OF EDUCATION CIRCULAR 1474) 

Page 16. The Life of the Farm. 

“Whether pasture or arable, whether sheep or cattle, 
be the prevailing type of farming, town children cannot 
fail to be interested as well as instructed. The farm 
itself with its machinery and with its processes might 
well in its appropriate season hold the interest of 
intelligent children.” 


The Seasons and the Farmer 
By F. Fraser Darling 


47 drawings by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 2s. 6d. 
This Is just the book to supplement first-hand explora- 
tion of country life. It presents in text and picture 
‘the farm itself, its machinery and its processes, in 
its appropriate season,’’ in a clear, accurate, and 
unsentimental way that has earned for the library 
edition generous praise from Adrian Bell, Amabel 
Williams-Ellis, H. E. Bates, and others, with the hope 
generally expressed that it should find its way into all 
evacuated schools in country areas. 


Village Life and Labour 


By Cecil G. Hutchinson 
and F. Chapman 


9 illustrations. 2s. 9d. 
For older children this new anthology, selected from 
the works of country writers, such as Jefferies, George 
Bourne, Thomas Hennell, A. G. Street, H. E. Bates, 
will serve both as a stimulus to further reading, and 
as an introduction to the traditional ways of life of the 
countryside. 


D 


(Circ. 1474.) Page 25. Reference books on rural subjects. 


“ The country schoo! should have its own collection 
of teachers’ reference books... . The incoming 
town Schools would profit by the use of them.” 
Any such collection would, of course, include 
the classic Wheelwright’s Shop; the other books 
in the list below cover other aspects of the ordinary 
business of country life in the same spirit of honest 
and accurate description. 


Country Relics 
By H. j. Massingham 


Over 60 drawings by Thomas Hennell. I5s. net. 


Change in the Farm 
Written and illustrated 


By Thomas Hennell 


Cheap edition, with 10 more drawings. 


The Wheeliwright’s Shop 
By George Sturt. 
Illustrated. 3s. (Craftsman Series). 


6s. net. 


Selections. 


The Din of a Smithy 
By Jj. A. R. Stevenson. 


Selections. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. (Craftsman Series). 


The Village Carpenter 
By Walter Rose. 
Introduction by Frank Kendon. 


23 plates. 8s. 6d. net. 


Cambridge University Press 
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difficulties now being met—-children distracted by unusual 
surroundings or worried by the fears of grown-ups, schools 
working double shifts, classes containing children from 
several different schools—to see that any outside help will 
be heartily welcomed. The Board of Education recognize 
this, and in a recent pamphlet called the attention of 
teachers to the possible uses of radio and encouraged them 
to make fuller use of this instrument. In addition some 
valuable hints on methods of use were given. 

The B.B.C’s programme of broadcasts to schools, for 
the spring term, illustrates all this. The plan is extremely 
attractive—even exciting. On the whole, it keeps as nearly 
as possible to the series planned before the war. Neverthe- 
less, a few changes have proved necessary. Since alternative 
broadcast programmes have been almost entirely given 
up, talks appealing chiefly to specialized audiences—such 
as the modern language courses—-have had to be cancelled. 
Fresh courses have been substituted, such as a series 
entitled ‘‘ Science and the Community ” which is intended 
for secondary schools. 

Perhaps the most novel of these new courses is one 
intended for children under 11 listening at home or in 
billets. It will be specially valuable in places where schools 
are not open, and where teachers are not available: 
children can follow up these talks without formal super- 
vision or help from adults. The series, planned by Nancy 
Hussey, is to be a sort of “ project ’’ course and each talk 
will suggest to the children activities such as games, plays, 
collecting, log-keeping, model-making, and so on. The 
connecting ideas will be provided by a milkman, Mr. 
Cobbett, who loves to tell about his adventures among 
Red Indians—still a source of thrills to children. It 1s 
evident from the pamphlets intended for the parents or 
guardians that those responsible for this course have a deep 
and sympathetic understanding of children’s needs and 
interests, together with considerable knowledge of modern 
education. Since the course represents an entirely new 
departure in school broadcasting, it will be very interesting 
to hear reports about its reception. One feels almost certain 
that the children themselves wil] welcome it heartily. 


J. A. L. 


MEETINGS OF EDUCATIONAL 
BODIES 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
MASTERS : 


This year it had been intended to hold the Annual 
Mectings of the I.A.A.M. in London, but after war broke 
out it was decided to go to Oxford, where Council met at 
Lady Margaret Hall (“ the home of lost corsets and dream- 
ing spirellas’’, as somebody remarked). Much time was 
devoted to the discussion of questions connected with the 
evacuation of schools, and resolutions were passed in 
favour of such re-evacuation as will secure full-time 
education for all schools as single-school units; the pro- 
vision of properly constructed camps as part of a long-term 
policy ; the provision of trained helpers to ensure proper 
communal facilities for the billeting, feeding, health, and 
recreation of pupils; the safeguarding of reasonable rights, 
liberties, and free time for teachers; free travel and suitable 
leave for evacuated teachers to visit their homes; and 
proper provision for normal new entries to secondary 
schools. It was also agreed that schools in evacuation 
areas ought to be quickly reopened where there appears to be 
little likelihood of danger. Criticism of A.R.P. committees 
was voiced, and it was urged that the Government should 
provide adequate representation of the teaching profession 
on all A.R.P. committees and clarify the relations between 
education authorities and A.R.P. authorities. Com- 
mandeering of schools was vigorously condemned. 
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The Executive Committee was instructed to review the 
salary position in view of the increasing cost of living and 
the changes brought about by war conditions. The ano- 
malies and injustices which exist in the matter of pensions 
and the salary position of teachers called up for military 
service were also deplored, and it was said that further 
action should be taken, on a national basis, to remove them. 

Strong opposition was expressed to the postponement of 
the Act raising the school leaving age to 15, it being con- 
sidered that war-time conditions render the immediate 
operation of the Act a matter of urgency. The exemption 
clause was again condemned. Other resolutions on edu- 
cational subjects approved the suggestions of the Board of 
Education regarding the School and Higher Certificate 
Examinations as set forth in a recent memorandum, and 
advocated the extension of the Board’s short Courses. 

There was an interesting debate on Civil Liberties, and 
the Executive was instructed to seek affiliation or some form 
of liaison with the National Council for Civil Liberties. 

Lord De La Warr attended one of the sessions and made a 
speech which was very well received. He complimented 
the meeting on the ingenuity and spirit with which secondary 
school evacuation had been carried out and made sym- 
pathetic reference to the difficult conditions met with in 
some cases, pointing out that secondary school evacuation 
had its peculiar problems, unknown to elementary schools. 
Drawing up a balance sheet of advantages and disad- 
vantages, he said that on the debit side must be placed the 
scattering of schools, bad billeting, the allowances for 
teachers, the difficulty of carrying on specialized instruction 
and the burden of supervision placed on teachers. On the 
credit side it could be maintained that schools had benefited 
by contact with entirely new surroundings and evacuation 
had brought a new comradeship between teacher and pupil. 

The retiring Chairman of the Association, Mr. A. M. 
Walmsley, had something to say in favour of evacuation, 
maintaining that the war had opened the door to experiment 
on a national scale never known before in the history of 
British education. There had been a wholesome shock to 
routine and monotony and he hoped that boys and girls 
were now learning the secret of self-education. But he 
roundly condemned present billeting arrangements. Camps, 
he said, would be cheaper than billeting, and they would 
make the national fitness campaign a reality. He would like 
every school in the country to have its own camp, on a 
permanent basis. 


LING PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Ling Physical 
Education Association, held in London on January 6, 1940, 
the following Resolution was passed : 

‘‘ That the Association extend its membership and accept 
as members gymnastic teachers trained at Colleges recog- 
nized by the University of London as training schools for 
the Diploma in the Theory and Practice of Physical Educa- 
tion, eligibility to take effect from the date of full recog- 
nition and to include students leaving the college during 
the year of such recognition.” 

This Resolution is of great importance in physical educa- 
tion circles, since it will open the doors of the Association to 
physical training colleges other than the six men’s and 
women’s colleges that are at present eligible for membership. 

The Secretary's Report gave a survey of the work of the 
Association during 1939, its increasing activities and the 
wider publicity given tothem. It referred to the number of 
holiday courses and demonstrations of physical training and 
swimming arranged in London and the provinces, the Ling 
Centenary Dinner, honoured by the presence of the Swedish 
Minister, and the visit of the Association’s team to Stock- 
holm to represent Great Britain at the Lingiad. 

Among important publications were The Scope of the Work 
of the Teacher of Physical Education in a Girls’ Secondary 


(Continued on page 94) 
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CLIFTON COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships, 1940 


The following Scholarships and Exhibitions will be awarded 
on the results of the examination : 

(1) About ten Scholarships of the value of £100, £80, £60, £40 
a year. 
(2) Exhibitions of {25 a year. 
(3) One Scholarship for Music of the value of £70 a year, with 
free tuition in music. 

(4) One Arthur Percival Scholarship of the value of £50 a year. 
Preference for the sons of British Naval or Military Officers. 

(5) One Cowley Scholarship of the value of £50 a year for the 
son of an Old Cliftonian. 

(6) One Old Cliftonian Scholarship of the value of £35 a year 
for the son of an Old Cliftonian. 


(7) One Frederick Percival Scholarship of the value of £33 a 
year. Preference for day-boys. 

(8) One Edgar Gollin Memorial Scholarship of the value of 
£25 a year, with a preference for the son of an old Cliftonian. 


(9) One Preparatory School Scholarship of the value of {25 
a year for a member of the Preparatory School between the ages 
of 13 and 14, or a boy under 14 in the Upper School who was 
formerly a member of the Preparatory School. 

N.B.—Day-boys [except in the case of (7) The Frederick 
Percival Scholarship] will receive two-fifths of the value of 
Scholarships and Exhibitions to which they are elected, with a 
minimum of {25 a year. 

Candidates must be under fourteen on June 1, 1940. Boys 
who are already in the School may compete. The examination 
will not be, as hitherto, in two parts. Candidates will take the 
examination at Clifton on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
May 28, 29, 30. It is possible that a simultaneous examination 
will be held at a Scottish centre. The results will be announced 
not later than Saturday, June 1. 

Particulars from the BuRSAR. 


University of St. Andrews 
UNITED COLLEGE | 


EIGHT RESIDENTIAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS OF 
£100 and ENTRANCE BURSARIES will be competed for at 
an Examination beginning June 3, 1940. Entries due May 3. 


Five Harkness Residential Entrance Scholarships of £100 each, one 
Low Residential Entrance Scholarship of 2100, one Matheson 
Residential Entrance Scholarship of £100, and one City of Dundee 
Residential Entrance Scholarship of 2100. 


Five Bursaries of £50 each for four years. Three Bursaries of 240 
each for four or five years. Six Bursaries of £30 each for three, four 
or five years, and six Bursaries of smaller amounts (ranging from 
228 to 213). Some of the Bursaries are open to Women. There are 
many Bursaries in private patronage and several Scholarships for 
Research or Advanced Study. 


DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS.—M.A. (inclusive fee for curriculum : 
Ordinary Degree, £47 58.; Honours Degree, £63) ; B.Sc. Pure Science 
(inclusive fee: Ordinary Degree, £80; Honours Degree, 294 10s.); 
Engineering (inclusive fee: Ordinary Degree or Honours Degree, 
294 108.); M.B., Ch.B. (inclusive fee: 2182); B.D.S. (inclusive fee, 
2110 12s. 6d.); B.L. (inclusive fee 231 10s.); B.Phil., B.Litt., Ph.D., 
D.Sc., D.Litt., M.D., Ch.M., M.D.S., D.P.H., L.D.S. 


RESIDENCE HALLS.—St. Salvator’s Hall, Deans Court, The Swallowgate and 
Edgecliff West (for Men Students); Residence fee for three-term Session from £63. 
University Hall, Kinnessburn and Chattan House (for Women Students); 
Residence fee for three-term Session, £66. William Low Residence for Medical 
Students (Dundee); Residence fee for three-term session, £63. 


Particulars of the Entrance qualifications, curricula for Degrees, conditions of 
competition for Bursaries (or Scholarships), prospectuses of Residence Halls, &c., 
on application to 

THE SECRETARY, 
The University St. Andrew's, Scotland. 
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CHRISTOPHERS 
THE WORLD 
OF MAN 


Edited by C. C. CARTER 


With the publication of Book IV 


this standard Geography is now 
complete. (Each volume contains 


maps, diagrams, illustrations and 
exercises.) 


REVISED PRICES 
Boox I 


FIRST STUDIES FROM 

GREAT BRITAIN sy c.c. 

CARTER anp C.A.SIMPSON. 2ndImp.3]- 
Book II 


MAN AND THE EARTH 


By E.C.MARCHANTandC.C.CARTER. 3/6 
Book III 


CONTINENTS NEW AND 


OLD (Except Europe). 4th Impression. 5/6 


Also available in two Volumes—Vol. I (Parts I 
and II),3/—; Vol. II (Parts III, 1V, and V), 3/6 ; 
and in five Parts—Parts I, II, IV, and V, 2/- 
each; Part III, 1/6. 


Book IV 


EUROPE, THE BRITISH 
ISLES & THE WORLD 


By C. C. CARTER and E. C. MARCHANT. 
3/9, and in Parts—-Part I, 2/3; Part II, 2/6. 


NEw EDITION 


DE MARTONNE’S 
SHORTER PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


Translated by E. D. LABORDE 
Dr. Laborde has revised the text of his translation 
of this Standard work to accord with the New 
Edition of the French original. 7/6 


Two Books prescribed by the Northern Joint Board 
(H.S.C., Modern Languages). 


FRANCE 
A Geographical Introduction 
By E. ESTYN EVANS 
Supplies the background of knowledge which is 
indispensable to a serious study of French literature. 


GERMANY “IG 


An Introductory Study 
By JASPER STEMBRIDGE 


Uses the facts of physical relief, structure and 
climate, to explain human geography. 4/6 


22 Berners St., W. 1 
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Schooland The Report of the Second Conference on Athletics for 
School Children, while the inquiry regarding conditions of 
childbirth for married women gymnasts, conducted in co- 
operation with the Medical Women’s Federation, was still 
in progress. Individual members had published various 
books, among which were Medicine Ball Exercises, by 
Captain E. Major, The Sctence and Art of Joint Manipula- 
tion, by Dr. J. B. Mennell, Activities and Games for use in 
Girls’ and Women’s Physical Recreation, by Miss Colson, of 
the Central Council of Recreative Physical Training, and 
a number of others. 

Reference was made to the awarding of the O.B.E. to 
Miss Stansfeld for her services to physical training. Various 
members of the Association were serving on national and 
international committees concerned with physical education. 
A number of members had volunteered for the Women’s 
Services: Miss E. Macfie, Miss B. Samuel and Miss J. 
Seaman were in charge of the physical training in the 
Women’s Transport Service, the W.R.N.S., and the 
London A.F.S. respectively, while by the end of July more 
than 100 members were acting as external teachers in the 
A.T.S. Tribute was paid to the work of Miss R. H. Greenall, 
Principal of the Bergman Osterberg Physical Training 
College, whose death in July, 1939, meant a great loss to 
the Association. 

After the meeting the President of the Association, 
Miss C. M. Read, gave an interesting lecture on the Lingiad, 
illustrated by a film and slides. It gave an excellent insight 
into the international character of the Lingiad, reproducing 
work by teams from almost every European country, 
demonstrating, in strange contrast to the present condition 
of the world, the possibility of brotherhood between nations 
when they meet with purpose to a common goal—educa- 
tional and social progress. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Rural Music Schools.—It is both courageous and 
timely of the Rural Music Schools Council to issue their 
first Annual Report, not long after an interesting issue of 
their magazine, Rural Music, exactly when many musical 
bodies are curtailing rather than expanding their activities. 
For—it needs but little proof—this is just the moment for 
doing everything possible on all sides to encourage the 
home performance of music, not only as a peaceful pastime 
during long evenings, but also as a social necessity and as 
a means of keeping alight for future days of peace a vital 
art which war will tend to smother. 

The Rural Music Schools serve the villages and small 
towns; their central body, founded in 1934 and reconsti- 
tuted in 1939, provides competent teachers, a wise central 
policy, a co-ordinated standard. The Schools themselves 
are self-governing, each with its own council, and cover 
already a large area and a catholic population. East 
Sussex, Hampshire, Hertfordshire (county of the Schools’ 
origin), Norfolk, Wiltshire, and Devon have full constitu- 
tions. Bedfordshire is to blossom out on its own soon, it is 
hoped, after ‘being affiliated with Hertfordshire: and 
Buckinghamshire, Suffolk, Surrey, and Cornwall are also 
affiliated. I calculate from the report that there are 128 
centres, as well as those in Devon which are not enumerated, 
and that this movement brings practical music-making to 
more than thirteen hundred adults and five hundred 
children for whom no other musical provision exists 
beyond desultory wireless listening or an occasional private 
teacher. 

The good the Council does is incalculable, socially as well 
as musically. The first School opened by the pioneer and 
still one of the directors of the movement, Miss Mary 
Ibberson, dates only from 1929. Already ‘‘ the term 
‘Rural Music School’ . .. includes Schools either com- 
prised within Extra-mural Departments of Universities or 
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University Colleges, or organized in co-operation . . . with 
voluntary educational associations and local authorities ”’. 
The Council “ has power to function ... in any area 
governed by an urban authority ”. 

“The way is open”, continues the Report, “ for the 
eventual establishment of a network of Schools all over the 
country.” Observe the note of solid and sober optimism 
sounded here. It is a note that rings absolutely true, even 
at this time. The Report minimizes the difficulties of war- 
time working, but speaks hopefully of working with the 
Board of Education, and of further association with the 
music policy of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. 

To Miss Ibberson and her co-director, Mr. Ronald Biggs, 
we wish a continuance of their firmly progressive policy. 
To all who believe in the social and cultural value of 
music in a period of crisis, we commend the Rural Music 
Schools’ Movement as one which deserves their interest and 


support. 
H. J. Foss. 


The Schools in War-Time.—The Board of Education 
have issued three more memoranda in this useful series. 
No. 8, entitled ‘‘ Winter in the Garden ”, follows up the 
guidance given in No. 1 on preparation of soil and planting 
of crops. It gives advice on the general lay-out of plots 
and the construction of paths; on manuring and liming ; 
on sprouting potatoes; on the making of gadgets for the 
garden in the school workshop, and on the care of tools. 
Memorandum No. g deals with the use of Ordnance Survey 
Maps, and stresses their importance in school work, par- 
ticularly in the case of evacuated children. It shows how 
fascinating the study of maps can be, and urges that full 
use be made in schools of the great variety of cheap, 
comprehensive, and clear maps that exist. Details are given 
of a number of these maps. Memorandum No. 10 is entitled 
“ Supplies for the Woodwork Room ”. Foreseeing the 
difficulties which local authorities and teachers will find in 
obtaining their normal supplies of the common softwoods 
that are used in school workshops, it gives notes on timbers 
that so far have been little used in schools. It also suggests 
that full use should be made of locally-grown hardwoods, 
waste timber, and offcuts from manufacturing firms. 


Billeting Charges.—A circular from the Home Office 
to local education authorities states that the Secretary of 
State and the Minister of Health take the view that the 
cost of billeting children under the Government evacuation 
scheme should be repaid to the Government. The circular 
sets out the procedure to be followed for the remission of 
billeting charges in the case of children committed to the 
care of the London County Council and County Borough 
Councils of evacuation areas ; other authorities of evacua- 
tion areas and authorities other than evacuation authorities 
who were responsible for children boarded out within an 
evacuation area. It also suggests that Evacuation 
Authorities should undertake to bear the expense of the 
maintenance of children who have been sent to approved 
schools or to remand homes in reception areas. 


The Reopening of Schools.—Circular 1487 issued to 
local authorities, gives advice on the reopening of schools, 
which is advocated subject to the provision of suitable air- 
raid protection. In neutral areas schools are to be reopened 
as speedily as possible, while in evacuation areas the Board 
advises that skilled advice should be secured on the method 
of devising and providing adequate shelters. Medical 
inspection and the provision of meals and milk are also to 
be resumed without delay. 


School Medical Services——The Minister of Health 
(Mr. Walter Elliot) in a circular to local authorities in 
England and Wales suggests that the staffs of first-aid posts 
will be ready to play their part in the Government’s scheme 
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— outlined in a Board of Education circular last month— 
for improving the health of school children. They can help 
in two ways—by co-operating in the use by children of 
shower-baths and other A.R.P. facilities which are available 
at most posts in evacuation areas, and by assisting with 
the school health services at those posts which do double 
duty as school clinics and first-aid posts. The Minister asks 
local authorities to co-operate to the fullest possible extent 
in putting this scheme into effect, and also to take steps to 
restore the school health services at clinics and feeding 
centres which are being used as first-aid posts in either 
evacuation or reception areas. If the establishment of a 
post in a clinic is interrupting the ordinary work, each 
Council should consider as a matter of urgency what 
alternative arrangements can be made. 

** In some cases it may be necessary to provide accom- 
modation in which the full-time personnel at the post can 
be accommodated while sessions are taking place in the 
clinic in so far as they are not sharing in the work of the 
sessions. Ordinarily, however, it appears to the Minister 
quite practicable for joint occupation to be arranged without 
interfering with the efficiency of the first-aid post as such, 
and without detriment to the essential work of the clinic. 
Indeed, the work of the clinic should provide a useful training 
for the personnel at the post.” 


Training Workers for War Industries.—The Scottish 
Education Department has addressed a circular to all 
Central Institutions in the sending areas under the Govern- 
ment’s evacuation scheme informing them that Technical 
Institutions which have been closed along with other Central 
Institutions and schools in the evacuation areas may be 
opened for the training of members of the fighting forces, 
and of workers engaged in industries necessary for the 
prosecution of the war, on the application of Government 
departments or of private firms. Applications from private 
firms will require the approval of the Education Department. 


Milk in Schools.—The Milk in Schools Scheme has been 
resumed for all children of school age now in London. 
Voluntary milk clubs are being organized by teachers at 
schools, and at certain other premises which children attend 
for some form of instruction. Over 200 of these clubs have 
already been formed and the number is growing almost daily. 
As in peace-time all children are asked to pay $d. for each 
-pint of milk. Provision is also made for children who 
need milk but cannot afford to pay. Parents wishing their 
children to receive milk should apply to the appropriate 
divisional officer for particulars of milk clubs in their locality. 


Scholarships in the United States.—The English- 
Speaking Union announces that the Walter Hines Page 
Travelling Scholarships will again be offered by its Education 
Committee in 1940 to enable teachers to visit the United 
States of America. The Senior Page Scholarship (for women 
only) is to the value of £100, and complete hospitality for 
six or eight weeks will be provided in the United States. 
To meet the remaining travelling and incidental expenses, 
which have been increased by the rise in Atlantic fares, the 
teacher must provide about £90, but some help toward 
this will be provided by the Committee through the 
generosity of the English-Speaking Union of the United 
States. 

In 1940 also, three additional Page Scholarships have 
been offered again by the Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
the National Union of Teachers, and the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters; they provide the same 
American hospitality and opportunities as the Senior Page 
Scholarship, but last for one month and are each to the 
value of £50; under these scholarships the cost to the 
teachers will be the same as for the Senior Page Scholar. 
The scholarship offered by the National Union of Teachers 
is open to both men and women. 

Through the kindness of the Chautauqua Institution two 
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scholarships are again offered to British women teachers, 
entitling the holders to six weeks’ stay during July and 
August at the Chautauqua Summer School in the State of 
New York; one of these will be awarded to an elementary 
teacher. After the Summer School, the English-Speaking 
Union of the United States provides a fortnight’s hospitality 
to the holders, and teachers have, therefore, to pay for their 
travelling and incidental expenses which amount to about 
£110. 

The Page Scholarships are open both to secondary and 
elementary teachers between the ages of 25 and 45; the 
Chautauqua Scholarships are available to teachers up to the 
age of 30, and applications for all scholarships should reach 
the Committee not later than February 20, 1940. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Education Officer, English- 
Speaking Union, Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 


Dunlop Scholarships.--A practical contribution to 
Lord Derby’s plan for employing young men between 
school and military age is made by the Dunlop Rubber 
Company, Ltd., who have announced the offer of scholar- 
ships providing free commercial training under expert 
supervision with a maintenance grant at the rate of £52 a 
year. The qualifications for preliminary consideration are : 
age from 17} to 19 years at the commencement of the course ; 
an educational standard equivalent to that of matriculation ; 
sound health, and British nationality. The period of the 
instructional course will vary in accordance with the age 
of the individual and will be so arranged as to permit the 
young man to report for military duty at the appropriate 
time. Most of the training will be at Fort Dunlop, and as 
far as practicable, at the Dunlop depot nearest the pupil’s 
home; short periods at Dunlop branches in other cities 
will be necessary. 


Lloyd’s Register Scholarship—The General Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping offer a scholarship, 
valued at {100 per annum and tenable for three years, to 
be awarded on the results of the Studentship Examination 
of the Institute of Marine Engineers in May next. The 
scholarship is intended to assist marine engineering students 
to take an advanced course of instruction in engineering 
subjects. The age limit is 18 to 23 years. The closing 
date for entries is April 8, 1940. Further particulars, 
entrance forms, and copies of previous papers may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary of the Institute 
of Marine Engineers, 73 Amersham Road, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. The entrance form for the scholarship is distinct 
from the entrance form for the Studentship Examination, 
and a candidate for the Studentship Examination who 
wishes also to compete for the Scholarship must complete 
and return both forms by the dates specified. 


Scholarships for London Children—The London 
County Council state that examinations for scholarships and 
special places tenable in secondary schools will be held in 
March, 1940. Children who have been evacuated to the 
provinces will have separate examinations in the areas to 
which they have been evacuated. The aim of the Council 
is to make the same total number of awards as in previous 
years, that is approximately 2,550 junior county scholar- 
ships, 1,400 local special places, and 500 supplementary 
junior county scholarships. A further notice will be issued 
with regard to the award of junior technical scholarships. 


State Scholarships.—The State Scholarship Regulations 
(1939) which have just been issued show minor changes 
necessitated by war conditions. As previously arranged 
not more than 360 scholarships will be awarded, the 
number allocated to the different examining bodies depend- 
ing on the number of entries at the Higher Certificate 
Examination. Evacuation measures will prevent certain 
candidates from fulfilling the requirement of full-time 
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attendance at a secondary school for the two years 
preceding the date of the examination and the Board 
may waive this requirement in such cases. Moreover, as 
university courses may be shortened owing to the war the 
Board will not require scholars to proceed to an Honours 
Degree where war conditions make this condition difficult 
or impossible. 


L.S.E. Lectures—The London School of Economics 
announce some topical public lectures to be given at 
Canterbury Hall, Cartwright Gardens, London, W.C. 1. 
Of the course of five lectures on ‘‘ Problems of Federation ’’, 
three remain to be delivered : on February 2 by Professor L. 
Robbins, on February 5 by Dr. W. I. Jennings, and on 
February 9 by Professor H. J. Laski. These lectures start 
at 5 p.m. Four lectures on ‘‘ Approaches to Peace ” will 
be given on Fridays at 5 p.m., beginning February 16. The 
lecturers are Mr. Robert Boothby, M.P., Professor Gilbert 
Murray, the Rt. Hon. Major Attlee, M.P., and Viscount Cecil 
of Chelwood. The Rt. Hon. H. B. Lees-Smith, M.P., is 
delivering a course of lectures on “ The War: a Weekly 
Survey ’’, on Thursdays, at 7.30 p.m. The second lecture 
will be given on February 1. Dr. R. R. Kuczynski will 
speak on “‘ ‘ Lebensraum ’ or Living Space ”, on February 19 
at 5 p.m., and Dr. Hermann Mannheim will deliver three 
lectures on “ War and Crime ” on Tuesdays at 5 p.m., 
starting February 27. Admission is free to all these 
lectures. 


Lectures at the Institut Frangals—Some interesting 
lectures on ‘‘ Investigation of Psychical Phenomena ” are 
being given in English and French by Professor Denis 
Saurat, of King’s College, London, at the Institut Français, 
Queensberry Place, S.W. 7. The next lecture in the series 
will be delivered in French on Friday, February 2, and 
subsequent lectures will be given on the four following 
Wednesdays in English and on Fridays in French. 
Professor Saurat is also giving two additional lectures in 
English on March 6 and 13, and in French on March 8 and 
15. The subject is ‘‘ Our Civilization and the War: the 
Present Situation ”’. 


Cecil Peace Prize.—A prize of {100 is offered annually 
for an essay on some subject connected with the mainten- 
ance of international peace, and having some bearing on the 
principles or work of the League of Nations. The subject for 
1940 is ‘‘ What were the reasons for the ‘failure °’ of the 
League of Nations in the years following 1930; and what 
steps should be taken after the present war to strengthen 
international authority ? ” A leaflet giving full particulars 
of the prize may be obtained from the Universities Bureau 
of the British Empire, 88a Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Law Classes in London.—The Faculty of Laws of the 
University of London has resumed its courses in law in 
London for the benefit of those students who, by reason of a 
daytime occupation, have been unable to leave London 
with the colleges which have been evacuated. The courses 
can, by special permission of the enrolling authorities, be 
attended by students other than those wishing to read for the 
LL.B. degree. Seminars are also held for the LL.M. degree, 
and registrations are accepted for the degree of Ph.D. in 
the Faculty of Laws. Particulars can be obtained from, and 
enrolment for the courses made with, University College, 
Gower Street, W.C.1; King’s College, Strand, W.C. 2, or 
the London School of Economics, Canterbury Hall, 
Cartwright Gardens, W.C. 1. 


National Baby Welfare Council—The Executive 
Committee of the National Baby Week Council announces 
that the name of the Council has been changed to National 
Baby Welfare Council. The National Baby Week Council 
came into being during the last war. In 1917 the first 
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National Baby Week was held, and 1918 saw the first great 
triumph in the passing of the Maternity and Child Welfare 
Act. Since that time the Council has continuously pursued 
its work in keeping the welfare of the mothers and little 
children of this.country before the public. The broader 
title of National Baby Welfare Council is more com- 
mensurate with the increased scope of work, and under that 
name the Council will continue and expand its propaganda 
work and develop its service to the nation. The Council's 
address is 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Industrial Psychology.—The Report of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology for 1939 shows a record 
of considerable achievement which must inevitably be 
restricted on the teaching side for the duration of the war. 
Those interested in the educational work of the Institute 
will find cause for satisfaction in the work that it has 
carried out in vocational guidance, in interviewing and 
advising pupils and careers masters. Valuable research 
has been undertaken in conjunction with the Birmingham 
Local Education Authority on the selection of pupils for 
junior technical schools, and also in the preparation of new 
intelligence tests. 


The Institute of Marine Engineers.—An examination 
for admission to Associate Membership of the Institute of 
Marine Engineers is to be held on May 20 to 27, 1940. 
The annual examination for admission of Probationer 
Students and Students will be held on May 20 to 28, 1940. 
The Institute’s examinations are held in London and other 
centres according to candidates’ places of residence. Full 
particulars of the syllabus and exemptions allowable may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary, The Institute 
of Marine Engineers, 73 Amersham Road, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 


The Bodleian and the Victoria and Albert.— 
Visitors to present-day Oxford must often wonder what the 
city looked like when it was “ neither slummy nor over- 
built ”. They now have an opportunity to see for them- 
selves. The Bodleian Library, closed since last September, 
has now reopened for the purpose of exhibiting a collection 
of engravings and prints intended to show what Oxford 
was like until the middle of the last century. Londoners 
will welcome the reopening of some of the galleries of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. In the Book-Production 
Gallery a display, consisting chiefly of modern art from the 
Circulation Department, has been arranged. In this gallery 
also is exhibited, among other things, a selection of Japanese 
prints, modern textiles, modern glass, and children’s books. 
On the ground floor there are exhibits of metalwork, 
furniture, and on the walls a number of small paintings by 
the lesser masters of the English school. 


TUITION BY POST 


for London Universi Matriculation, Intermediate and 

Degree examinations; also for Oxford, Cambridge, 

and other School Certificates, Univ. Entrance, ete. 

®& U.CC. provides expert tuition by resident, highly qualified 

tutors. The College is an Educational Trust, and is not primanily 

conducted as a profit-making concern. Low fecs, payable by instal- 

ments without extra charge. Textbook library. 
For particulars of U.C.C. Courses write (mention exam.) to 
the Registrar, 


University Correspondence College 
(William Briggs Trust Ltd.) 
= 14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE === 
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NEW BOOKS 


PEACE WITH MOTHER NATURE 
By T. H. HAWKINS 


I N these days of international strife and chaos, it seems 

almost impossible to turn one’s mind to a world 
unsullied by the destructive forces of men. And yet 
there are those even to-day who seek the comforting 
relief of the quiet world of nature. During tempestuous 
periods of mental crisis, many men and women in the 
past have been glad to look for that sweet serenity which 
comes from intimate contact with the countryside. 
Here, then, are four books which should prove excellent 
guides to those who wish to delve into nature’s secret 
processes. Mr. Gooch is an ornithologist and naturalist 
who has spent many years of close observation in the 
field, and in this book! he gives us sympathetic and 
intimate glimpses of many common animals, from 
friendly voles to cautious buzzards. There are delightful 
interludes with tame animals, often as unusual as a 
viper or a bat, while an amusing herring-gull provides 
the author with experiences which are related in a richly 
descriptive style. Throughout, there is conveyed to the 
reader, in words free from scientific terminology, the 
truth of Hudson’s lines that all the varied forms of life 
give the world ‘‘ a meaning and a grace and beauty not 
its own ”. In A House in the Woods? the author has 
with great diligence collected some forty delightful 
photographs of the wild folk of the woods. In the book 
are photographs of birds of all ages, red and grey squirrels, 
plump furry dormice and a downy puss-moth, and still 
others. One study of sheep trotting through the wood- 
land is so rich and life-like that one listens expectantly 
for their cry. These photographs would surely be a 
solace to city nature-lovers at this time. 

Many London children are taken annually to the 
countryside or seaside for a summer holiday. To 
inculcate an appreciation “ for the beauty of the earth ”’, 
they are supplied each year with small printed booklets 
which contain glimpses of the wonderful happenings 
which are daily taking place in nature. These booklets 
have now been printed in collective form’ in the hope 
that other children may find in them matters of interest. 
While the book lacks that continuity which can hardly 
be found in a collection of originally distinct and 
separate issues, its descriptive methods, although in 
complete contrast with the intensely personal obser- 
vations of Mr. Gooch, are those of a person who is 
devoted to nature. Here again is ample material for 
those who wish to escape from the disturbed, man- 
made world around us. 

Professor Mangham* has attempted the more difficult 
task of attempting to present a survey of the main facts 

1 The Quiet World of Nature. (8s. 6d. 
net. Lane: The Bodley Head.) 

2 A House in the Woods. By PHYLLIS KELWAy. (3s. 6d. net. 
Black.) | 

3 Summer Holidays with Nature. 
(3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

‘Earth’s Green Mantle : 
By Prof. S. MANGHAM. 


By BERNARD GOOCH. 
By Mrs. D. WILSON. 


Plant Science for the General Reader. 
(10s. 6d. English Universities Press.) 


of botany and to show how botanical science from day 
to day affects the lives of all people in all parts of the 
world. Some months ago Mr. Edward Shanks wrote in 
the Sunday Times that any scientist who succeeded in 
the project of presenting modern scientific facts in 
language intelligible to the non-specialist reader was 
performing real service to civilization. In many respects 
Prof. Mangham has succeeded, for he has provided a 
mine of information while his descriptive methods are 
very lucid. It is unfortunate that the hundreds of 
interesting and valuable ecological photographs that the 
book contains are so reduced in size that it becomes 
difficult to distinguish the points that the author wishes 
to emphasize. Nevertheless, this is an interesting book 
which should do much for those who wish to learn more 
of living plants. Not the least good features are the 
author’s repeated attempts to point out that, whilst 
much is known in the realm of botanical science, as in 
all other sciences, most still remains unknown. The 
unravelling of those unknown facts is a task for the 
future. 


SOME AMERICAN POINTS OF VIEW 
By T. RAYMONT 


HE three books on education, all from America, 
which are to receive notice in this short article, 
had been read and digested just before the war broke 
out. The reviewer, whose life is of no military value, 
decided to get on with this and other similar jobs. 
Business as usual is an impossible standard for most 
civilians, but the business of carrying on the education 
of the young, and of putting our best thought into it, 
must be maintained at the usual level. It is so much 
to the good that we here happen to be comparing notes 
with the other great English-speaking democracy. 

One of the Hadow reports laid it down that “ the 
curriculum of the primary school must be thought of in 
terms of activity and experience, rather than of know- 
ledge to be acquired and facts to be stored’’. These 
words have been quoted a thousand times, and have 
been applied to other spheres besides that of the primary 
school. They represent a reaction from the traditional 
division of the curriculum into subjects, to each of which 
a number of periods is assigned in a rigidly fixed time- 
table. The conservative teacher (we mean, of course, 
the conservative teacher who reads and thinks) is 
inclined to adhere to subjects, and to extend only a wary 
welcome to “ projects ”, whereas the progressive teacher 
may be so enthusiastic about projects and activity 
programmes as to forget that it will go hard with the 
work of the senior school, if the juniors arrive there 
without, for example, the old mastery of the skills 
familiarly known as the three R’s. 

The ideas underlying the project and the activity 
programme may fairly be said to have originated in 
America, that home of free experiment. They are 
implicit in the educational writings of John Dewey, and 
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they have been worked for all they are worth, or, as 
some Americans think, for more than they are worth, 
by his disciples. Any English teacher who wants to 
know what American critics are now saying about them 
should get hold of a book recently written by F. S. 
Breed, of the University of Chicago.! In a sense, he 
hardly needs to attack Dewey, because he is able to 
quote a recent warning by Dewey himself, to the effect 
that surrounding a pupil with certain materials and 
tools, leaving him to respond to them as he pleases, and 
refraining from suggestion lest it interfere with his sacred 
individuality, is a “ really stupid method ’’—-an assertion 
which Dewey enforces by conclusive argument. Mr. 
Breed ranges himself with “the liberal group” who 
use both subjects and projects in the teaching process, 
but have equally little sympathy with the traditionalist 
who “rattles the dry bones of generalization all day 
long in the class-room ” and with “ the radical activist, 
who spends his time throughout the day feverishly 
going nowhere ”. For Mr. Breed, the “ incidentalism ’’, 
which leaves essential facts and skills to be picked up 
as may be, will never do. For the sake of the philo- 
sophically minded reader we may add that in the course 
of his book he goes to the root of the matter by pitting 
his “new realism’’ against the pragmatism which 
pervades much of American thought. The realist 
believes that intellectual activity leads to the disclosure 
of reality, not, as the pragmatist contends, to its manu- 
facture or creation. It is the latter doctrine which leads 
some people to expect the youth of to-day to discover 
all the truth of yesterday. Finding out is better than 
being told, but the youth cannot find out everything. 
But we must emerge from these deeper waters, and 
take note of one of those attempts to bring education 
home to the business and bosoms of the people which 
characterize educational activity in America. We are 
reminded of the widespread parent-teacher movement 
as we turn the pages of a book by J. L. Horn, of Stanford 
University, the purpose of which is to interpret the 
school to the parents.? We have a kindred movement 
in Britain, a recognition that a child’s education is the 
joint concern of home and school, between which 
increasingly intelligent relations ought to be fostered. 
The writer of this book covers the ground from the 
beginning to the end of school life, and enables educated 
parents to learn what are regarded as good educational 
opportunities for their children. He writes wisely and 
well, from a fund of experience as a counsellor of parents. 
On a more advanced scale, but similar in general 
outlook, is a new book by M. M. Reynolds, of the Child 
Study Department of Vassar College. Children from Seed 
to Saplings,? or, to drop the lively metaphor, childhood 
from pre-natal conditions to the end of adolescence, is 
the subject of the book. The author writes for lay folk 
who want to know more about children, and for doctors, 


1 Education and the New Realism. By F. S. BREED. (Modern 
Teachers’ Series.) (8s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

2 The Education of Your Child. By J. L. Horn. (14s. net. 
Stanford University, Cal. : Stanford University Press ; London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

3 Children from Seed to Saplings. By Martna M. REYNOLDS. 
(158. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 
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teachers, social workers, nurses and college students. 
So, while the book is popularly written, the findings of 
modern scientific child-study are duly explained, and 
good bibliographies are provided. We pass in succession 
from the pre-natal period to what we should call the 
nursery and infant school stages, then to “‘ the unknown 
age ” (g to 11), and finally to early adolescence and the 
“almost grown-up ”’ stage. An interesting and useful 
book, which speaks well for the child-study department 
at Vassar. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING UP TO DATE 
By the Rev. H. K. LUCE 


Te years ago much religious teaching was 

badly given because the teachers knew no better, 
and did not know how or where to learn better. The 
batch of books noticed here is fresh evidence, if it were 
needed, of the widespread determination, among religious 
leaders, that the best advice shall be readily available. 
The onus now lies on the teachers themselves. 

Dr. Yeaxlee is Lecturer to the Oxford University 
Department of Education, and editor of Religion in 
Education. He has written a thought-provoking and 
practical book,! from which parents as well as teachers 
may learn much that will help them in dealing with the 
religious development of children. His aims are three- 
fold: to show that modern psychology does not 
invalidate religion, but makes it necessary if men are 
to attain completeness of life; to trace the child’s 
natural psychological development in religious conscious- 
ness and experience ; and to suggest those elements in 
Christian faith and practice which answer to the needs 
of the maturing personality. This is a big programme, 
but Dr. Yeaxlee’s book is neither overloaded nor hard 
to understand; and it exhibits throughout a wide 
knowledge of child psychology, and a profoundly sincere, 
yet refreshingly tolerant, religious outlook. We hope it 
will be widely read. 

Mrs. Hughes has collected, in a live and almost 
“racy” causerie, the experience of her work as an 
inspector.?, We hope, and believe, that she is from time 
to time flogging dead horses—or horses which are dying 
at an increasingly rapid rate nowadays. But her book 
is first-rate for the inexperienced ; and even the expert 
teacher will find new ideas and methods in it, while he 
will endorse, out Of his own experience, much else which 
he will have already discovered for himself. 

The Bishop of Bradford? and Canon Peter Green,‘ of 
Salford, write from the point of view of “ definite ” 
churchmanship; and one feels, here and there, that 
limits have been set, in the interests of ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy, beyond which Biblical criticism is not to be 


1 Religion and the Growing Mind. By Dr. B. A. YEAXLEE. 
(7s. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 

* Scripture Teaching To-day. By M. V. Huaues. 
Student Christian Movement Press.) 

3 The Teaching of the New Testament. By Dr. A. W. F. 
Biunt. (S.P.C.K. Educational Books.) (Paper, 1s. Cloth, 
ts. 9d. S.P.C.K.) 

‘The Devotional Use of the Bible. 
(S.P.C.K. Educational Books.) 
S.P.C.K.) 


(58. net. 


By Dr. P. GREEN. 
(Paper, 1s. Cloth, 1s. od. 
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permitted to go—such a sentence as “ the empty tomb 
is a necessary result of the Incarnation ” does not suggest 
a fruitful line of approach for the adolescent. But, as 
one would expect, Dr. Blunt is scholarly, concise and, 
within the limits suggested above, up to date; while 
Canon Green treats sympathetically, and with the 
convincing power of a saintly life, an aspect of the use 
of the Bible which is in some danger of being forgotten. 
We recommend his book to the “ man in the pew ” as 
well as to the teacher. 

Mr. Skeet’ is Diocesan Adviser on Religious Education 
in the Manchester Diocese ; in the first of his pamphlets 
(in the Handbooks of Religious Education series) he deals 
with the position and responsibilities of Church schools, 
and in the second has compiled a useful bibliography 
which covers the whole field of religious education, 
including such aspects as Religion and Psychology, and 
Missions. The well-known Cambridgeshire Syllabus? has 
been revised over a period of two years under the 
chairmanship of Sir Will Spens ; and Mr. T. F. Kinloch,’ 
who is Adviser in Religious Education to the Wolver- 
hampton Education Authority, has put together (also 
in the Handbooks of Religious Education series) a history 
of Religious Education from Erasmus and Colet to 
Thomas Arnold and beyond, which is readable and 
informative, and throws light on many problems which 
are still only partly solved. 


s Religious Education in Non-Provided Schools. 


* Religious Education : a Bibliography. By G. W. SKEET. (No. 
5, Is. net. No. 6, od. net. Oxford University Press.) 


7 The Cambridgeshire Syllabus of Religious Teaching for Schools. 
Revised Edition, 1939. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

s Pioneers of Religious Education. By T. F. KINLOCH. 
(3s. 6d. net. London, New York and Toronto: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 


Art and Handicraft 


Book Crafts for Senior Pupils : a Handbook for Teachers 
and Students 
By A. F. Cotiins. (8s. 6d. net. Dryad Press.) 

This volume, together with its companion, Book Crafts for 
Junior Pupils, supersedes the author’s previous work, 
Book Crafts for Schools. Most of the matter contained in the 
latter volume has been included in this, but there has been 
considerable revision of the text and numerous excellent 
illustrations have been added. This is the most complete 
handbook of reference published for teachers of bookcraft 
in schools. 

The Studio 
(2s. net. 44 Leicester Square, London). 

It is reassuring in these days to find continuity, especially 
in connexion with Art, and cheering to find The Studio 
appearing in much its usual form in its issues since the war 
began. The October issue contains a fine print of a Dupy, 
and an article on Mural Painting in the Private House. 
This latter is well illustrated and is a subject which might 
receive more consideration in these black-out times. 

There is considerable variation in the aesthetic qualities 
of subjects considered in The Studio as, for example, in the 
November issue. An article on “ War as Inspiration to the 
Artist ’’ occupies a prominent place in the December issue. 

The January number still preserves The Studio's inter- 
national balance in its choice of subjects for its articles. 
Contemporary American Painting, The Carnegie Inter- 
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national Exhibition, 1939, and Contemporary English 
Painting are considered. There are also an interesting article 
on “ What Sculptors have learnt from Michelangelo ”, and 
a full-page colour print of ‘‘ After the Bath ’’, by Degas. This 
is a commendable innovation which might be followed in 
the case of many future coloured illustrations in subsequent 
issues of The Studio. 


Biography 
|. The Life and Achievements of Captain James Cook, 
R.N., F.R.S., Explorer, Navigator, Surveyor, and 


Physician 
By Surgeon Rear-Admiral J. R. Murr. (ros. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 
2. Wanderings in the Peruvian Andes 
By Dr. A. M. RENwIckK. (Iros. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


When we were young, and were learning something of 
the geography of the British Empire, or rather, as we then 
called it without qualification, the British Colonies, we 
learnt that our “‘ possessions ’’ came to us partly by the 
peaceful staking out of claims, partly by purchase, and . 
partly by conquest. Our country’s enemies now proclaim 
loudly and blatantly that the British Empire was founded 
on brute force and on nothing else. Force was used some- 
times, but certainly not everywhere, and not in this 
twentieth century. If proof were wanted that British 
influence in the world rests upon other foundations than 
force, the marvellous career of Captain James Cook should 
be sufficient. Cook was an officer in the Royal Navy, but 
his great work was not that of a warrior, but that of explorer, 
navigator, surveyor, and physician. He added enormously 
to the Empire without bloodshed, and he revolutionized 
the conceptions of the earth’s geography which prevailed in 
the eighteenth century. Naturally much has been written 
about Cook as a discoverer and a commander, but Admiral 
Muir’s account, besides being a really jolly book, brings 
out with unique fullness and clearness the fact that Cook’s 
wonderful achievements would have been impossible had 
he not fought a fierce fight, not with men, but with scurvy 
and other diseases, which in his time took terrible toll of 
the lives of sailormen. Admiral Muir’s book will, we believe, 
prove equally attractive to young and old, and we can 
think of no better book of its kind to bring to the notice 
of our boys. 

From the eighteenth we step into the twentieth century, 
and find in Dr. Renwick’s Wanderings in the Peruvian Andes 
evidence that our race has not lost its love of adventure 
and discovery. For many years Dr. Renwick was principal 
of the Anglo-Peruvian College at Lima, and it was his 
custom to spend part of his vacations amid the valleys of 
the Andes or in the boundless forests beyond the mountains. 
It is no exaggeration, he tells us, to say that Peru, because 
of its past history and its amazing geographical features, 


‘is one of the most interesting countries in the world. Yet 


it remains one of the least known. It was at the university 
of San Marcos that Dr. Renwick studied the marvels of the 
Inca and pre-Inca civilizations. The form of his book is 
designed to bring out the surprising discoveries of recent 
times. In Peru the old order is changing, yielding place 
to new, but the author is able to record customs and 
traditions which he still finds in this ancient land. The 
book is of unusual interest, and presents a vivid picture 
of an intensely interesting country. 

Both the volumes here under notice are well equipped 
with maps and photographic illustrations, and are excellent 
specimens of book production. 
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Classics 


i. Prometheus Bound By AgEscuytus. 


2. Medea By EvripipEs. 
Translated by R. C. TREVELYAN. 
Cambridge University Press.) 


3. A Greek Garland: a Selection from the Palatine 
Anthology 
The Greek Text, with Translations into English Verse 
by F. L. Lucas. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 


“ Nothing, unfortunately, makes cultivated people more 
angry than questions of metre ”, admits Mr. F. L. Lucas in 
his introduction to (3) and since both his and Mr. Trevelyan’s 
translations are experiments in metrical theory, either or 
both may provoke violent opinions in their readers. English 
versions of classical poets “ rendered in the metre of the 
original” have been more common than successful. 
Tennyson’s ‘‘O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies ” 
is recognizably alcaic only by the trick of choosing words 
that scan alike both by stress and length. Mr. Trevelyan 
seems to have followed a similar theory, and the result is 
something new. His translation is fairly literal; his 
rhythms, while patient, in the case of blank verse, of 
scansion on the old formal lines, often carry novel stress- 
patterns which recall the backward-falling effects of the 
older alliterative poetry, or of Stephen Spender and the 
moderns. 

Mr. Lucas sets himself a different problem. The lilt of 
the Greek hexameter that may contain up to seventeen 
syllables disappears in the English pentameter, and his task 
is to recapture it. His usual method is to use a six foot line, 
iambic or anapaestic, with frequent feminine rhymes. 
In sportive poems, like Meleager’s “ Love for Sale,” this 
measure—and Mr. Lucas uses it with an inevitable natural- 
ness—pleases with its airy grace, but can it stand up to the 
incisive, the elegiac, or the cynical epigram as well as the 
heroic couplet with all its obviousness ? 


(2s. 6d. net. each. 


Rogues’ Gallery : a Latin Prose Reader for Middle Forms 
Compiled by R. D. WorMALD and G. M. LYNE. (3s. 
Cambridge University Press.) 


The title of this reader suggests something Hogarthian— 
perhaps selections from the Satyricon—but the industrious 
apprentice for whom it is designed is merely introduced to 
Pausanias, Agathocles, Jugurtha, Catiline, and Verres, 
in order, not of villainy, but of difficulty, with notes and 
vocabulary. The author’s aim is “ to bring more interest 
into the early reading of Latin authors . . . and to provide 
some variety in prose styles without having recourse to 
‘“snippets’’’. The interest is certainly there, and the 
historical introductions give a useful background, but with 
Caesar and Livy excluded from the company, one is tempted 
to wonder what Sallust (two portraits) and Justin are 
doing in that gallery. 


Higher School Certificate Latin Prose 
By A. H. NAsH-WILLIAMS. (3s. Macmillan.) 


A set of 120 senior proses, a number of which are reprinted 
from various examining bodies’ papers, with hints and 
vocabulary. Each section of the book is prefaced by a 
general introduction of syntax and style—a more useful 
arrangement than the traditional one of introducing the 
exercises with a preface of Shavian proportions for the 
pupil to struggle through. One slip, on p. 7, needs attention : 
the Latin for John was not Johannis. 
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Review of Education in Australia, 1938 
By Dr. K. S. CUNNINGHAM, G. A. McINTYRE, and 
W. C. RADFORD. (Australian Council for Educational 
Research.) (8s. 6d. Melbourne University Press in 
association with the Oxford University Press.) 


The first number of what it is hoped will be an annual 
review of Education in Australia naturally contains a good 
deal of explanatory matter which it will not be necessary 
to repeat in subsequent issues. The six educational systems 
of the Commonwealth have first to be collated ; and one of 
the great merits of the Australian Council for Educational] 
Research is that it can and does take constantly this 
synoptic view, which is essential to the stage of development 
which Australian education has now reached. Owing its 
inception to a visit by Dean Russell, of Columbia University, 
in 1928, and financed entirely by the Carnegie Corporation, 
this Council has a splendid record of investigation and 
publication, and is recognized by the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation as the Australian National 
centre of educational information. It organized the highly 
successful Conference of the New Zealand Fellowship in 
1937. 

The Review surveys Australian education as a whole, 
then under the six State systems ; has a section on Catholic 
education in Australia; gives full and clear accounts of 
recent developments and activities in various educational 
fields; and includes a well-arranged Bibliography of 
Reports and Studies bearing on all sides of Australian 
education. By its indication of the strength and weaknesses 
of what is being done up to date, it may do much to 
encourage the former and check the latter: the whole 
survey makes a valuable object-lesson for the educational 
work of any community. It is evident that the highly- 
centralized and comparatively clear-cut systems of Australia 
have a considerable power of concentrating on new develop- 
ments and adopting them on the largest scale. Finance 
inevitably makes a limiting factor, and the effects of the 
Depression are not yet fully overcome, so that one of the 
major aims of the teachers’ organizations is now to secure 
Federal Aid. But, as this volume so clearly shows, one of 
the most striking weaknesses of all Australian education is 
that which could be most easily overcome : a comparatively 
new country, far from the traditional homes of culture, may 
not be able to have the inspiration of ancient buildings and 
of masterpieces in painting and sculpture. But books it 
can and must have, and the present deficiencies of libraries 
as a feature of Australian education should be vigorously 
and rapidly repaired. 


The Failing Student : a Study of Academic Failure 
and the Implication for Education 
By K. L. HEATON and V. WEEDON. (12s. 6d. net. 
Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press; London: 
Cambridge University Press.) 


The constitution of American Colleges is so different 
from that of Colleges in this country that the investigations 
described in this book have very little reference here. Four 
Michigan Colleges sponsored this research in an effort to 
discover means to reduce the amount of academic failure. 
They questioned students regarding their finances, study 
habits, health and personal and social life. The whole is 
discussed with remarkable frankness. The investigation 
has been carefully planned and well worked out ; it is here 
presented in an extremely well produced volume. 
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English Passages : for Interpretation and Appreciation 
Chosen and Edited by M. Brockiz and M. R. RICHMOND. 
(1s. 3d. Bell.) 

A collection of fifty-three passages from Dunbar to 
Ramsay MacDonald, with exercises on each selection. 
Material is provided for a two years’ course as training for 
the Leaving Certificate—there is no suggestion that the 
training should be appropriate to the pupils’ needs. Very 
few of the questions can possibly develop the pupils’ 
power of appreciation ; some of them might give practice 
in comprehension—to a dull child; most of them would 
extend the pupils’ general knowledge about English and 
other things. For example: “ Give the derivation of...” 
(very frequent); “ Explain the meaning of...” (also 
very frequent); ‘‘ Paraphrase ...’’; “ Summarize .. .” 
“Analyse . . .” The authors’ conception of what educa- 
ting entails makes us think that progress in education is pro- 
ceeding very very slowly in some parts of the British Isles. 


. The Friendly Giant 
. The Magic Cauldron 
Wispy Woo and Wuff 
. The Enchanted Spectacles 
. The Restless Rain Witch 
. Olaf, the Fisher Boy 
By GLapys MASTERS. 
(New Old-Time Fairy Tales.) (Nos. 1-3, 7d. each. 
Nos. 4—6, 8d. each. Grant Educational Co.) 
These books are attractively produced and illustrated, 
and are suitable for class use or for reading at home. 
Children between the ages of 7 and 9, especially little girls, 
should like them very much; the homely detail, in particular, 
should appeal to them. Olaf the Fisher Boy and The 
Enchanted Spectacles are longer than the other stories 
and would do for children slightly older. 


1. Under the Southern Cross : a South African Book of 
English Prose 
Selected and Edited by S. E. GREVILLE. 

2. Travel Pictures 
Edited by C. H. Lockitt. (Heritage of Literature 
Series.) (1s. 6d. each. Longmans.) 

(1) is “ A South African Book of English Prose ’’ and 
contains selections for the writings of many well-known 
writers—South African and British. A great variety of 
subject, width of interest, and attractiveness of incident 
all go to make this collection an admirable one for school 
use. It should be drawn upon, too, for geography and 
history to give reality and vividness to fact and date. 
(2) is a series of passages from travel books, and the subjects 
of these passages are briefly: the Suez Canal, the Desert 
of Syria, Bagdad, the Persian Gulf, flying over Everest, 
Samarkand, the old “ Silk Road ” of China, the Yangtze 
Kiang, Japan, Hudson Bay, a Canadian Farm, the Middle 
West, Papau, whaling round South Georgia and making a 
home on an ice-cap. Good reading and an excellent 
substitute for the old Addison, Lamb, Macaulay fare for 
the middle school. 


Social English 
By A. R. Moon and G. H. McKay. 
mans.) 

In these thirty-five chapters the authors have attempted 
to relate reading and composition to the social environment 
of the modern child. It is an interesting and practical 
experiment to be recommended for boys and girls from 14 
to 16 years. 
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Geography 


From Hunter to Husbandman 
By J. W. PAGE. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


Mr. Page has packed an immense amount of information 
into his volume entitled From Hunter to Husbandman. It 
is indeed difficult to imagine a work on this subject which 
contains more facts in the same space. But in a book 
which contains such an immense amount of informa- 
tion, and one, too, which will not only be read but to 
which also reference will be made, it is really necessary that 
an adequate subject-index should be provided. 


Celluloid Safari : Filming Big Game from Cape to Cairo 
By S. GILLESPIE. (12s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


That is just what itis. It isan account of what happened 
to two young men who travelled from Cape Town to Cairo 
with a car (though on part of the way the car went on a boat) 
looking for wild animals to film in their natural surroundings. 
These films were being taken for educational purposes, and 
any one who sees the films will read the book with interest 
to see how they were taken ; he will then realize how much 
time, money and thought were expended. It is well brought 
home to us that shooting wild creatures with a camera is a 
much more adventurous business than shooting them with a 
gun. 


Danish Delight 
By Monica REDLIcH. (8s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 


No. Not quite. Except for one or two excursions a few 
miles from Copenhagen this book speaks of the city only 
and its life. The authoress is a young Englishwoman 
married to a Dane, and her scheme, if it can be called a 
scheme, is to write down the thoughts that came to her on 
different days of her first year in Denmark. It is not 
exactly a diary, though now and again she takes as text 
something that has happened to her. Chatty, scrappy and 
informal—so informal that one would not be surprised to 
learn that it had been written a bit at a time on the backs of 
envelopes—the book gives an insight into the life of Danes 
in their capital such as one would expect from such a 
genesis. We are shown more than an outsider would see, 
and yet it is not quite inside knowledge. 


I. Collins-Longmans Visible Regions Atlas. 

2. Collins-Longmans Study Atlas 
Planned, Compiled, Drawn and Produced under the 
Direction of a Joint Advisory Board. (No. 1, 2s. 3d. 
No. 2, 3s. 6d. Collins; Longmans.) 


The Visible Regions Atlas is remarkably cheap and good. 
It possesses many features not usually found in school 
atlases. The tropical and arctic zones are shown by 
coloured margins and there are distance insets to attract 
attention to differences of scale and to relate them to local 
distances in Britain. There are a number of well-chosen 
photographs illustrating physical and vegetation regions. 
The British maps are unusually good, and contain an excel- 
lent general land utilization map compiled by the Land 
Utilization Survey. The atlas also contains a large number 
of double-page maps, population maps and pictorial dia- 
grams of the major regions. 

The Study Atlas contains all the features of the Visible 
Regions Atlas and, in addition, eleven hundred questions and 
exercises with numerous inset maps, tables of statistics and 
diagrams. These atlases form a valuable addition to the 
equipment of the geography student and may be used 
throughout the post-Primary grades. 
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History 


The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary 
Europe 
By M. OAKESHOTT. 
versity Press.) 

This is an extremely useful book. The High Master of 
St. Paul’s has gathered into one volume authentic and 
original texts which illustrate the tenets of the main schools 
of political thought in modern Europe. To this collection he 
has himself contributed a penetrating and very interesting 
introduction. The author divides his work into five parts, 
dealing respectively with Representative Democracy, 
Catholicism, Communism, Fascism and National Socialism. 
An example of his method may be useful. Under ‘‘ Fascism ”’, 
we find first of all a statement of the doctrine itself— 
contributed by the Duce to the Enciclopedia Italiana. Then 
come the Fascist Decalogue and an extract from the 
Italian Charter of Labour, and several extracts from the 
laws of the Regime—those dealing with the constitution 
and functions of the Grand Council, with the Press, and with 
the nature of Fascism. But to describe the book like this 
does it far less than justice: it is far more than a mere 
collection, of extracts. The juxtaposition of passages and 
documents, many of which are not easily available, together 
with Mr. Oakeshott’s illuminating aperçus and remarks 
lead to a deeper understanding of the ideas being con- 
sidered. Comparisons and contrasts are assisted, and new 
points of view become possible. The reader will no doubt 
be interested, for instance, to see how closely the Demo- 
cratic and the Catholic views agree. And he may derive 
sardonic amusement from an attempt to reconcile Marxist 
doctrine with the practical politics of the Kremlin! It is 
difficult to review a book like this in short compass. It 
must suffice to say that the author appears to have over- 
looked no truly important document or statement. No one 
who wants to think seriously about modern politics can 
afford to ignore it, and no library should be without a copy. 


|. A Short History of Britain and Europe to A.D. 1714 
By T. Cuapwickx. (The New Outlook Histories.) 
(2s. 6d. net. Warne.) 
2. A Modern English-European History 
By H. R. EXEtBy. Book ı1. (1782-1878.) (3s. Pitman.) 
The feature common to these two competent and attrac- 
tively-written manuals is their effort to combine British 
and European History. Mr. Chadwick’s is a tour de force 
because he succeeds in covering the whole period from 
753 B.C. to A.D. 1714 in 166 pages of large print. His illus- 
trative photographs are notable for their novelty and 
excellence. Mr. Exelby in a rather longer book limits himself 
to a single century. 


Our Yesterdays : the Story of the British People 
By MARGARET M. ELtiot. Book 3: From the French 
Revolution to the Present Day. (2s. 9d. Arnold.) 
This is an interesting text-book of social history. It 
treats broadly of the nineteenth century, describing such 
things as the development of railways, the improvement in 
medical knowledge, the changes in domestic life, and so on. 
It does not ignore political movements, and it is not limited 
to Great Britain. Hence it issomewhat scrappy and chaotic. 


Modern European History, 1815-1936 
By D. G. PERRY and R. M. S. Pasrey. (Life and 
Progress Histories, Book 6.) (3s. 6d. Black.) 
A useful text-book well illustrated by means of maps, 
charts and tables. Itis particularly valuable for its summary 
of the events of that near but obscure period 1914-1936. 


(10s. 6d. net. Cambridge Uni- 
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Miscellany 


On the State of the Public Health : Annual Report of 
the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health 
for the Year 1938 
(3s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

These annual surveys of the state of the national health 
are outstanding examples of the reality of progress in at 
least one aspect of the life of the nation. Yet, as Sir Arthur 
MacNalty points out in his Introduction which he entitles 
Progress and the Public Health, our much vaunted progress, 
during last century and this, has itself been responsible for 
untold misery and ill health and incapacity among men, 
women, and children of all ages. The triumphs which can 
be claimed by those responsible for establishing the services 
of national health, the local authorities and the Ministry of 
Health and its forerunners, were made possible because, 
in the first place, the nation, obsessed by the glory and 
glamour of material wealth, trampled upon the very founda- 
tions of healthful life for the individual. The transition 
from rural to industrial England was looked upon as part 
of the great march of mankind towards perfection, the 
attainment of which Herbert Spencer heralded as among the 
things which are certain ; but, in whatever other direction 
progress may be discerned in this great change, it did not 
promote national health. 

The outstanding conclusions in a Report, such as that of 
the chief medical officer, are of much interest to the general 
reader, but the bulk of the Report is necessarily devoted to 
technical matters. Among the outstanding vital statistics 
are: that the birth rate has tended upwards rather than 
downwards, an increase of 10,647 births representing a 
birth rate of 151 per 1,000 persons living, as compared with 
14°9 for the previous year; that the death rate has fallen 
from 12°4 per thousand living to 11°6; that the infant 
mortality rate (the death rate under one year per thousand 
born) is the lowest on record, having fallen to 53; that 
maternal mortality continues to fall, this year to 2°97 per 
1,000 total births. Seventy per cent of the causes of death 
can be placed in five groups ; heart and circulation (327 per 
1,000 deaths); cancer (143); bronchitis, pneumonia, and 
other respiratory conditions (91); diseases of the nervous 
system (81); tuberculosis (55). Diphtheria is the most 
serious of the notifiable infectious diseases. 65,008 cases 
were notified in 1938 as compared with 61,341 in the pre- 
vious year. The fatality rate remains fairly constant at 
between 4 and 5 per cent. Diphtheria is the principal 
killing disease among children of school age and the number 
of deaths now exceeds those from either measles or whooping 
cough. “ An effective measure of immunization is available 
and with willing co-operation of the public an immense 
reduction in the incidence of deaths from the disease could 
be secured.’’ 1,489 cases of infantile paralysis (polio- 
myelitis) were certified in 1938, the highest recorded since 
notification became compulsory in 1912. This is two or 
three times higher than the number recorded for any year 
during the past decade. 

There is an interesting account of international and port 
sanitary work, a vitally important aspect of public health 
work, “unheralded and unsung ”. Nevertheless, “it 
requires . . . a wide experience of epidemiology, constant 
observation, the instinct of a detective for finding clues and 
the patience of Job in conducting an investigation ’’, In 
the chapter on Relation of Food to Health and Disease, an 
account is given of various nutrition surveys undertaken 
during the year. The reader interested in medical services 
and their organization in war-time will find these discussed 
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in the chapter on Emergency Hospital Organization and 
Medical Arrangements in connexion with Civilian 
Evacuation. 

Here, then, is a record of progress in the various activities 
in which the central and local authorities are engaged in 
the prevention of disease ; but health and its maintenance 
are not the same thing as disease and its prevention. It 
matters that the death rate continues to fall; but it is life, 
not death, which is the chief concern of the individual citi- 
zen. To live more years, unless the quality of life is im- 
proved, may be a doubtful advantage. Dr. MacNalty has 
an admirable paragraph in his Introduction in which he 
concludes ; ‘‘ The mental health of a nation is of equal 
importance to its physical health, and it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that State medicine must pay increased 
attention to the prevention and treatment of nervous 
fatigue ”. This, he says, is a problem social and economic 
as well as medical. There is, however, little in the Report 
to show that the Ministry is particularly alive to the 
problem. One searches in vain, also, for any reference to so 
vital a problem as the health of the adolescent after he 
ceases to be under the jurisdiction of the local education 
authority and the Board of Education, and to what is de- 
manded consequently of administration, central and local. 
Perhaps we keep our administration in health and education, 
respectively, too much in watertight compartments. 
Perhaps far more creative thinking and action are required ; 
and, though we may not have fully realized it, this is a 
primary function both of central and of local government. 

R. H. C. 


Modern Languages 


French Sentence Tables for Schools 
By N. C. Scotr and M. SIMKINs. 
Boyd.) 

We all like to get a lot for our money, but teachers of 
French will be particularly pleased with this inexpensive 
booklet. It supplies literally thousands of examples of 
simple and fundamental constructions, grouped in substitu- 
tion tables after the manner of Palmer and Motte, but in 
traditional spelling, and including “ written forms ” such 
as the Passé Historique. Each of the seventy-six tables 
offers eight variants in from two to five columns, so that 
one small table may give over 500 examples. The book 
may be had either with or without English, the former 
being a translation of the first line of the table only. There 
are some omissions, perhaps caused by the pattern of eight 
lines per table, but an intelligent teacher could make good 
use of these sentences for oral practice in the second, third 
or fourth year. 

Hank le Trappeur 
By L. BouTinon. Edited by G. C. Scott and R. W. 
HARTLAND. (Oxford Rapid-Reading French Texts.) 
(Paper, tod. Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. Oxford University 
Press,) 

A text to supply second-year pupils with reading practice. 
The vocabulary has been limited and new words are 
gradually introduced as the story proceeds. 

Four Tales 
By L. PIRANDELLO. Translated by V. M. JEFFERY. 
(Bilingual Series.) (rs. 3d. net. London: Harrap ; 
Philadelphia: David McKay Co.) 

The Bilingual Series now extends its range over nine 
European languages. It enables a student to read the 
foreign language from the beginning of his studies, for the 
English translation is found on the opposite page. 


(1s. 2d. Oliver & 
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Fundamental Chemistry 
By Dr. H. WILKINS. 
Press.) 

The most striking features noticed in a preliminary 
survey of this book are the excellent diagrams and photo- 
graphs of industrial processes. A detailed reading of the 
text shows that the descriptive matter is equally good and 
that the author, who has had several years of works’ 
experience, has secured most useful and suitable information 
from manufacturers. In addition, the material is so clearly 
set out and lucidly explained that it is definitely the work 
of an experienced teacher who knows his subject thoroughly 
and realizes the difficulfies of the beginner. The book is an 
excellent combination of chemical facts and teaching 
technique. Numerous questions up to the School Certificate 
standard are given at the end of each chapter; charts are 
included whenever possible as a teaching device to aid the 
memory and emphasize the similarities and differences 
between the properties of related substances and useful 
revision notes are included in an appendix. The experi- 
mental approach to chemistry is stressed throughout the 
book as a basis for the theoretical aspects. Historians 
might object to the omission of the names of Cavendish, 
Lavoisier and Priestley from the index, but the experiments 
and theories connected with these pioneers are dealt with 
in the text. 


Introduction to Practical Organic Chemistry 
By Dr. F. G. MANN and Dr. B. C. SAUNDERS. (4s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

A Practical Organic Chemistry written by Dr. Mann 
and Dr. Saunders received a most favourable review in a 
recent issue of this Journal, where it was strongly recom- 
mended for the school library. This book is an abridged 
version of the larger one and is especially arranged for 
students who are not necessarily proceeding to more 
advanced courses. The authors have wisely retained the 
chapters on methods and manipulation and have carefully 
selected other portions which are of most value for students 
preparing for the Higher School Certificate and First 
M.B. examinations. Teachers can recommend this book 
to their pupils with confidence, since it provides sound 
theoretical introductory and connecting descriptions to each 
experiment, along with detailed information for securing 
high yields and carrying out identification tests. Precautions 
for avoiding accidents are included, and in these, as in the 
remainder of the book, it is obvious that the authors have 
had wide teaching experience. 


Elementary General Science 
By T. H. J. FIELD. Book 2. (3s. 3d. Arnold.) 

Mr. Field’s book is on familiar lines, but is better executed 
than many of its class. The illustrations deserve a special 
word of commendation. A 
The Evolution of Physics 

By A. EINSTEIN and L. INFELD. 
Book Club.) 

A cheap edition of this well-known book deserves notice. 

It will be widely welcomed. 

Science and the Community 
By Prof. A. FINDLAY. (Studies in Education, No. 4.) 
(rs. net. New Zealand: Council of Educational 
Research ; London: Oxford University Press.) 

A brilliant and thought-provoking lecture which deserves 
close attention from all educators, especially those concerned 
with the teaching of science. 


(5s. 6d. University of London 


(2s. 6d. Scientific 
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Books 


ART AND HANDICRAFT 
Crafts for Rural Schools 


By E. J. Stowe. (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 


BIOGRAPHY 
Marian : the Life of George Eliot 
By S. Dewes. (15s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 


Stories of Great Craftsmen 
By S. H. GLENISTER. (2s. 9d. Harrap.) 

The Laughing Mulatto : the Story of Alexandre Dumas 
By R. Topp. (12s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 


EDUCATION 
Social Education 


(9s. net. New York. Macmillan.) 

The Head Says... 

By J. E. Brown. 

Education In Yugoslavia 
By S. K. TurostEnskr. (United States Department of 
the Interior, Bulletin 1939, No. 6.) (25 cents. Wash- 
ington, D.C. : Government Printing Office.) 

Education for Democracy : the Proceedings of the Congress on 
Education for Democracy held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, August 15, 16, 17, 1939 
($2.50. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University.) 

Entrance to the University 
By W. Tuomas, C. E. BEEBy, and M. H. ORAM. 
(Educational Research Series, No. 10.) (7s. 6d. net. 
New Zealand: Council for Educational Research ; 
London : Oxford University Press.) 

Social Attitudes in the New Zealand School Journal 
By D. R. JENKINS. (Studies in Education, No. 5.) 
(1s. 6d. net. New Zealand: Council for Educational 
Research ; London : Oxford University Press.) 

The University Outside Europe : Essays on the Development of 
University Institutions in Fourteen Countries 
Edited by E. BrapBy. (Iros. 6d. net. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

The Friends of Griffith Jones : a Study in Educational Philanthropy 
By Prof. W. M. WILLIAMS. (12s. 6d. The Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion.) l 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 

Arnold : Poetry and Prose, with William Watson’s Poem and 
Essays by Lionel Johnson and H. W. Garrod 
With an Introduction and Notes by E. K. CHAMBERS. 

(3s. 6d. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press. ) 

Nursery Playlets 
(The Swing-Along Dramatic Readers, by W. B. 
White.) (Book 1, 1od. Books 2 and 3, Is. each. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

The Spirit of Man : an Anthology in English and French from the 
Philosophers and Poets, made in 1915 by Robert Bridges, O.M., 
Poet Laureate 
Cheap Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

A Study of Standard English. 

By J. Barcray, D. H. KNox, and G. B. BALLANTYNE. 
Third.Impression. (4s. 6d. Glasgow : Gibson.) 

How to Write, or Authorship in its Early Stages 
By S. Woop. (5s. Gill.) 

l. Gateway of Adventure : Stories for Boys 

2. Gateway to Romance : Stories for Girls 
Edited by HERBERT SrranG. (Herbert Strang’s 
Library.) (Limp Cloth, 1s. each. Cloth Boards, 

Is. 3d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

Dooki and the Little White Dog 
By JEAN Hucnes. (Herbert Strang’s Readers, Grade 
2.) (Limp Cloth, 1s. Cloth Boards, 1s. 2d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

English for Schools: a Planned Course in Comprehension and 
Expression 

By F. I. VENABLES and D. C. WHIMSTER. 
(3s. 6d. Bell.) 


(4s. 6d. Hutchinson.) 
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GEOGRAPHY 
Looking at the World : a Geography Course for Juniors 
By W. A. GREEN and E. G. GREEN. Book 3: 
World and its Tradeways. (2s. 4d. Blackie.) 
The Oxford Geographical Note-Books 
By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. No. 1o: 
(1s. Oxford University Press.) 
North America 
By E. G. Aston. (Harrap’s New Geographical 
Series.) (8s. 6d. Harrap.) 
The Alps 
By R. L. G. Irvinc. (10s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 
The World : a General Regional Geography 
By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. (6s. Oxford: 
Press.) 
The British Isles 
By Prof. A. DEMANGEON. Translated by Dr. E. D. 
LABORDE. (15s. Heinemann.) 
Set of Ordnance Survey Maps 
33 Pictures to accompany special set of 6 O.S. Maps. 
(2s. Manchester : Geographical Association.) 
The Observer’s Handbook on Maps, Charts, and Projections 
By W. ALEXANDER and W. J. D. ALLAN. (2s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


The 


India and Burma. 


Clarendon 


HISTORY 
Our War Aims 
By WICKHAM STEED. (38. 6d. net. Secker & Warburg.) 
Why Britain is at War 
By H. NIcoLson. 
The Epic of America 
By J. T. ADAMs. 
For What Do We Fight ? 
By NORMAN ANGELL. (6s. net. Hamish Hamilton.) 
The Roots of American Civilization: a History of American 
Colonial Life 
By C. P. NETTELS. (21s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs 
No. 21: The Nazi Conception of Law. By J. W. 
Jones. No. 22: An Atlas of the War; 15 Maps, with 
Explanatory Text. By J. N. L. BAKER. No. 23: 
The Sinews of War. By G. CROWTHER. No. 24: 
Blockade and the Civilian Population. By Sir WILLIAM 
BEVERIDGE. (3d. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


MATHEMATICS 
Theory of Equations 


By Prof. H. W. TURNBULL. 
Boyd.) 
Mathematics for the Services: Aircraft Apprentices R.A.F. and 
Artificer Apprentices R.N. 
By D. B. Peacock and W. H. DAvEy. (2s. Cambridge 
University Press.) 
Statistical Mathematics 
By Dr. A. C. AITKEN. 
A Stage ‘A’ Geometry 


(6d. Penguin Books.) 


Third Edition. (6s. Routledge.) 


(4s. 6d. net. Oliver & 


(4s. 6d. net. Oliver & Boyd.) 


By L. R. Spenstey and E. N. LAWRENCE. (2s. 
Macmillan.) 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
L’Anglais tel qu’on le Parle 
By T. BERNARD. Et Quelques Anecdotes. Adapted 


and Edited by O. F. Bonp. (The Heath-Chicago 
French Series, Book 7.) (1s. 3d. Heath.) 
Er edie oad Plays of To-Day : Sée—Romains—D’Hervilliez— 
ildrac 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
F. K. TURGEON. (Harrap’s Modern Language Series.) 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
The Soldiers’ English-German Conversation Book 
Compiled by H. BULLER. (gd. Werner Laurie.) 
Sturmische Fahrt 
By W. Gaupp. (Oxford Rapid-Reading German 
Texts based on Word-Frequency.) (Is. Oxford 
University Press.) 


FEB. 1940 THE JOURNAL 


MISCELLANY 
Good Speaking for Juniors 


By Mrs. A. M. HENDERSON. (6d. Harrap.) 
Do You Know ? a Question Book 
By E. SHANKS. (3s. 6d. net. Black.) 


A List of Words and Phrases used by British Soldiers in the Great 
War 1914-1918, together with their Origins and Meanings 
Collected by T. W. Laurie. (6d. Werner Laurie.) 

The Playwork Book for Juniors 
(5d. Evans.) 

The Dilemma of Penal Reform 
By Dr. H. MANNHEIM. 

Human Nature Writ Large : 

Western Anthropology 
By F. CREEDY. (15s. net. 

Houses, Towns, and Countryside 
Drafted by ELIZABETH E. Hatton. (6d. Association 
for Education in Citizenship and Garden Cities Town 
Planning Association.) 

Good Manners 
By Sir WiLLiIAM W. McKEcHNIE. 
Educational Co.) 


(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
a Social Psychologic Survey and 


Allen & Unwin.) 


(6d. McDougall’s 


MUSIC 
Little Tommy Tucker and other Nursery Songs for Percussion 


Band Playing 
Arranged by Louie E. DE RUSETTE. Words and 


Music Traditional. Step 2: Single-Line Notation. 
(1s. 6d. Joseph Williams.) 


PHILOSOPHY 
Learning to Think 
By L. DEwar. 
Rich & Cowan.) 
Modern Philosophies of Education 


(Needs of To-day Series.) (3s. 6d. net. 


By Prof. J. S. BRUBACHER. (20s. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.) 
‘Dangerous Thoughts | 
By L. HoGBEen. (8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Correcting Nervous Speech Disorders . 
By MABEL F. GIFFORD. (12s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
Suggestions for the Use of New-Type Tests in India 
By E. W. MENzEL. (Teaching in India Series, No. 9.) 
(4s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
18 Hymns for Use in Time of War 
Selected from The English Hymnal, 
(3d. Oxford University Press.) 
Letters from their Aunts 
By C. C. MARTINDALE. (3s. 6d. net. 
The Gospel according to St. Mark 
Edited by W. E. Beck. In the Revised Version. 
(2s. 3d. University Tutorial Press.) 
Readings from the Apocrypha 
Selected and Translated by Dr. W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 
(Educational Books.) (3s. 6d. net. The Sheldon 
Press.) 
A Companion to the Bible 
Edited by Prof. T. W. Manson. 
Edinburgh: Clark.) 
A Hymn of Freedom written In this Time of War, 1939 
Words by Canon G. W. Briccs. Music by R. VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS. (2d. 50 for 7s. Oxford University Press.) 
The Old Testament Shortened 
(5s. School Edition, 3s. 6d. Sheldon Press.) 


with Tunes. 


Rich & Cowan.) 


(12s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE 
Textbook of Biology 


By Dr. E. R. SPRATT and A. V. SPRATT. Second 


_ Edition. (11s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
The Plague of Locusts 
By M. Burr. (Simple Science in Simple English.) 


(8d. Oxford University Press.) 
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You and Life 
By Prof. K. v. Friscu. Translated from the German 
by Dr. E. FELLNER and BETTY INSKIP. (2s. 6d. 
Scientific Book Club.) 

A School Course of Biology : with Suggestions for Practical and 
Field Work 
By L. J. F. BRIMBLE. (6s. Macmillan.) 

Biology for Junior Forms : with Instructions for Simple Practical 
Experiments 
By M. R. LAMBERT. (358. 

An Introduction to Animal Biology 
By Prof. J. B. PARKER and Prof. J. J. CLARKE. 
net. Kimpton.) 

Essentials of College Chemistry 
By Prof. G. H. WHITEFORD and Prof. R. G. COFFIN. 
2nd Edition. (20s. net. Kimpton.) 


Hamish Hamilton.) 


(18s. 


OFFICIAL AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature 
No. 28: Dealing with Publications of the Year 1938. 
(1s. 6d. Bell.) 

Orange Free State Province : Education Department 
Report for the Year ending 31st December, 1938. 

University of London 
1. The Calendar for the Year 1939-40. 
2. Regulations and Courses for Internal Students 
for the Session 1939-40. 
3. Regulations for External 
1939. (1s. 6d. net.) 
4. Matriculation and School Examinations Council : 
Regulations for the Session 1939-1940. 
5. University Extension and Tutorial Classes Council : 
Regulations for the Session 1939-40. 

Industrial Welfare Society 
Annual Report, with Balance Sheet, for the Year 
ended June 30th, 1939. 

Colonial Office 
Higher Education in Malaya: Report of the Com- 
mission appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, June, 1939. (Colonial No. 173.) (2s. 6d. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

Rural Music Schools Council : 
First Annual Report for the Year ending July 31st, 
1939. 

Purchase Over Events: being the 45th Annual Re 
Student Christian Movement of Great Britain an 
the Academic Year 1938-1939 

33rd Annual Report of the Council of the Historical Association, 
July Ist, 1938—June 30th, 1939, and other Documents 

Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Report of the President and of the Treasurer for the 
Year ended September 30, 1939. 

I. Prussian Influence in Germany : its Effect upon our War Alms 

2. German Youth : the Making of Nazis 
By T. H. MINSHALL. (War-Time Series: The Europe 
of To-morrow.) (3d. each. Friends of Europe.) 

The Problem of War 
By N. M. Butter. (Talks to Students, Second 
Series.) (New York: Columbia University Press in 
co-operation with The Columbia Spectator.) 

The Family of Nations : Addresses delivered on Armistice Day, 
November |l, 1939, over the Columbia Broadcasting Network 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment for International 


Students, September, 


rt of the 
Ireland for 


Peace.) 

The Children in War-Time: how to Rebuild the Educational 
System i 
By Suexa D. Simon. (1d. Workers’ Educational 


Association.) 
Battersea Polytechnic 
Report of the Principal for the Session 1938-1939. 
SRT on Trial : Documents of the German Church Struggle, 
(War-Time Series: The Europe of To-morrow.) 
(6d. Friends of Europe.) 
Columbia University in the City of New York 
Report of the President of Columbia University for 


1939. 
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CHOLARS 


EXHIBITIONS, 


FELLOWSHIPS, 


IPS 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Viscount CALDECOTE, C.B.E. 
Principal : 
Mrs. J. I. STOCKS, B.Sc. (Econ.) 


PRESIDENTIAL College for 150 
women which prepares for the Degrees of the 
University of London. Non-resident Students are also 
admitted. At the Scholarship Examination to be 
held in February, 1940, SCHOLARSHIPS from £100 to 
£30 will be awarded for CLassics, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, HISTORY, BOTANY, and MATHEMATICS. 


Fees.—Residence, {90 a year. Tuition from 
38 guineas a year. 


For further particulars apply to: 
The Registrar, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(University of London) 
at ST. PETER’S HALL, OXFORD 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following are awarded annually to boys 
under 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
toward the end of May : 


(a) An ALFRED SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of {80 a year. 


(ò) Three JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of £60 
to £40 a year. 
(c) Two or more EXHIBITIONS of about £30 a year, 


INTERNAI, SCHOLARSHIPS. The following 
are awarded annually to boys already in the School: 


(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a 
year, open to boys notless than 15 and not 
more than 17 on May 1. 


(b) Two JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 to 
£30 a year, open to all boys in the School. 


LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three each 
year, from £80 downward, tenable for three years or 
more.at the Universities. 


The School Scholarships are tenable for the 
duration of the holder's school career. 


The School Fees are £115 a year, with a Consoli- 
dated Fee of £5 a term to cover all necessary extras, 


Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, ALDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 


awarded in March and June. Candidates 
must have taken previously the March or June 
Common Entrance Examination. A further Exami- 
nation will be held at the College on March 29 and 


June 22. For further iculars apply the RECTOR, 
nt College, Old Windsor, Berks. 
BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1940, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the value of £60, and four or more Exhibitions 
of less amount. 

Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 

Entries should be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are £120 per annum; 
10 cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

rther information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 
regarding board and lodgings should also be 
essed. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


N Examination is held each June 


to elect TEN Scholarships varying in value 
from £75 to £30 a year. 


A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
or Ex-Officers in H.M. Army, varying in value from 
£75 to £30. 


Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


N Examination will be held in 


each July, for the awarding of Seven 
Scholarships, value £100 to £30, open to boys under 
14 on June 1, 1940. Two of these Scholarships are 
open to boys under 14 years and 6 months on 
tdate. In addition One Musical Scholarship and 
One Drawing Scholarship, value £40 each, open to 
boys under 143, may be awarded. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


TEN Scholarships and Exhibitions 


(not open to members of College or Junior 
School). The values range from £80 to £30, entirely 
according to merit. If candidates of exceptional 
merit present themselves, the maximum may be 
raised to £100. These include ‘‘ James of Hereford’ 
Scholarship of £35 for boys born or brought up in 
Herefordshire; R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50. 
Awards made for all-round excellence, or special 

ficiency in any main subject including Music. 

ere is a Pre Examination at candidates’ 
own schools, Monday, May 20, 1940. (Boys 
Scholarship Examination elsewhere during that 
are excused it.) Fina] Examination (at Cheltenham) 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, May 28, 29, 
and 30. Apply BurRsAR, Cheltenham College. 

The College fees will be £153 per annum from the 
beginning of the Summer Term, 1940. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL 


COMPETITIVE Examination 


for the admission of boys and girls into 
Christ’s Hospital wili be held in June next. Candi- 
dates must be not less than 10 nor more than 12è 
years of age on September 1 following. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 
CLERK, The Counting House, Christ’s Hospital, 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL, KENT 
Founded 1520 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


i | ‘HE Scholarship Examination will 

be held on May 30 and 31, 1940 ; entries up 
to May 20. Age limit l4ġ on June 30. Five 
Scholarships, of £75, £50 (2), and £40 (2), together 
with Two Exhibitions and Two Bursaries, are 
offered annually. Total fees, with consolidated 
charge for extras, £103 10s. a year. 


For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY 


XAMINATIONS March 5, 6, 7, 
June 4, 5, 6, 1940, for Open Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, £100-£30, and for Music and Choral 
Scholarships {50-£30. Age limit for Open and Choral 
Scholars under 14, for Music under 144, on April 1 
and July 1, 1940. 
Bursaries for the sons of Clergy and Officers are 
available. 


Details from HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY. 


CULFORD SCHOOL, 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


E NTRANCE Scholarships Examina- 


tion in May, 1940. Scholarships of £70 (one), 
£50 (two), and £30 (two), will be offered. For par- 
ticulars and entry form, apply HEADMASTER. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships, varying from {£80 to {25 per annum, 

will be held in June, 1940. Age limit 14} years. 

Special Exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy and 

members of H.M. Services. Apply HUGH ELDER, 
M.A., Headmaster. 


DEVONSHIRE HALL, 
LEEDS 


HE University of Leeds is prepared 


to consider applications for the use of the 
Hall in connexion with Conferences in the Easter 
and Summer Vacations. The Hall has accommoda- 
tion for 140 residents in single and double study- 
*‘edrooms. 
Early application should be made and should be 
addressed to THE WARDEN, Devonshire Hall, 
Cumberland Road, Leeds, 6. 


ETON COLLEGE 


HE Examination for King's 


larships will be held at the on 
June 5, 6 and 7. 


Election, Monday, 22. 
Forms for entering Candidates, and all 
may be obtained from the CLERK to Provost 
aad: Fellows, The Bursary, Eton College, Windsor. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 


CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Exani- 
nations for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College 
and Manufact Works are held annually is 
APRIL. For apply to CHIEF CLEM, 
66 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


FARRINGTONS GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
(CHISLEHURST) 
removed for duration to 
TRECARN, BABBACOMBE, S. Devon. 


XAMINATION for Entrance 
Scholarship {80 per annum, and smaller 
Exhibitions will be held in March, 1940. 
Full particulars from HRADMISTRESS, Miss G. I. 
Bradley, B.A. (Hons.) 


FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
will reassemble for the Spring Term at 


RIDDLESWORTH HALL, DISS, NORFOLK. 
Station: Thetford. 


ULL courses for all examinations 


as usual. Scholarship Examination will be 
held early in May, 1940. Six Scholarships, £60-{30, 
and several Exhibitions. Also one Music Scholarship 
awarded to a candidate of sufficient merit— preferably 
offering strings. Entries by April 15. Age under 15 
on June 1, 1940. For part apply to the 
Headmistress. 


FELSTED SCHOOL 


N | INE Scholarships value {£100— 
£30 will be offered for competition in March, 

aoe from the HEADMASTER, Felsted School. 
x. 


~_— 


GLENALMOND 


NTRANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 


tions, and Bursaries, 1940. An Examination 
which may be taken at pre tory schools, will take 
place on March 11, 12, and 13 for Open Scholarships 
and Exhibitions and sons of Clergy Bursaries. 
Age limit for Scholarships and Exhibitions: 14 on 
March 1, 1940. For Bursaries: 15 on September 
20, 1940. Apply to the WARDEN. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


Six Scholarships, maximum value 


£70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
the HZADMASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks 


FEB. 1940 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


KING’S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Temporary Address : 
c/o UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF. 


‘THE following Scholarships for 
B.Sc. 


in Household and Social Science will be 
awarded on the results of a competitive examination 
to be beld in May, 1940: 


(a) One Scholarship of £80 per annum for three 
years, 

(6) One Scholarship of £40 per annum for three 
years, 

(c) Two Scholarships of {20 per annum for 
three years. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to 
the Secretary. 


KING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 

varying in value from £80-{20 will 

be awarded after examination in March and June, 

1940. School fees £105 per annum. Particulars 
may be obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 
HE School has now moved to 


Scholarships will be held in June, 1940. 

Prospectus and particulars may be obtained from 
Ellas HEADMASTER, Bayham Abbey, Lamberhurst, 
Kent. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


THREE Entrance Scholarships, 
value {50—£70 will be offered in March. 


TWELVE to Fourteen King’s 
Scho and Entrance Scholarships, 
value £25—{80 per annum, and 


Two Milner Memorial Scholarships 

value £100 per annum and £75 per annum for 
five years, will be offered in June. The Milner 
Scholarship is open to sons of Colonial Civil Servants 
and others. 


For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 


GCHOLARSHIP Examination in 


May. Closing day for entries, May 1. The 
iacinatas may take place at candidate’s School. 
Ten Scholarships will be offered in 1940, in value 
from £100 to £50 a year. Also several minor scholar- 
ships not exceeding {40 a year available. For par- 
ticulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, King William's 
College, Isle of Man. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


FENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 
(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
from £100 to £50 per annum, 

according to t and needs. 

(b) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 

Candidates will be examined in I ondon, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shore , Sussex, 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


[ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held early in March, 1940. 
About five Scholarships of £100 and not less than 
three of £50. A number of Exhibitions also will be 
offered to boys of all-round ability. 

For culars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEADMASTER or BURSAR, 
yah a College, at Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, 


Successful candidates will join the School in 
ember. 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


Two Major Scholarships will be 


awarded on the results of an examination 
held in March each year, of the value of £60-£100 
each, according to the standard attained by the 
candidates. Further minor Scholarships and Exhi- 
bitions will be awarded, of the ominai value of £10 
each. These secondary pari may be aug- 
mented to values varying with the financial needs of 
the parents. All candidates must be under 14 years 
of age on September 1, following the examination. 
A limited number of these olarships will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental (string 
or woodwind) Music (no age limit). 


For further particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Miss I. M. BROOKS, M.A. (Cantab.). 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 

For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


_ -o ee —— o M 


RADLEY COLLEGE 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


varying in value from £120-£40 will be offered 

for competition March, 1940. The Examination 
will be held in two parts: (a) Elementary Papers at 
eparatory schools, or Part I, on Monday, March 11. 
fo Part II at Radley on Friday and Saturday, 
March 15 and 16. Apply for particulars to the 
WARDEN, Radicy College, near Abingdon, Berks. 


Last date on which entries can be received, 
Monday March 4. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


will be awarded on the result of an Examina- 
tion to be held in May, 1940, for girls under 14. The 
vale of each award will vary from £30 to £150 a 
year according to the financial circumstances of the 
candidate. A number of Bursaries will also be given 
to gin ane do not reach Scholarship or Exhibition 
stan s 


Papers will be worked at the candidate’s home or 
school and interviews for selected candidates will 
subsequently be held at Roedean. Particulars and 
forms of application from the HEADMISTRESS’Ss 
SECRETARY. Last day of entry, March 31. 


ST. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND 


()NE or more Major Scholarships of 


£60 per annum, and several Exhibitions with 
a minimum of £20 per annum, will be offered for 
competition on March 14, 15 and 16, 1940. Applica- 
tions should be made to the HEADMASTER before 
March 2, 1940. Candidates must be under the age of 
14 on January 1, 1940. Subjects of Examination : 
Latin, French, English, Mathematics. One or more 
additional papers may be taken in Additional 
Mathematics, Science, Greek or German. Arrange- 
ments can be made for candidates to take the papers 
either at St. Bees, or at their present schools. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


HE Examination for Ten Entrance 

Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annual 

value of £100 to £40, will be held in May or June, 

in London and . Candidates must be under 
14 years of age on January 1. 


For further information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 


STOWE 


TEN Scholarships and four Bur- 


saries are offered every summer to boys 
under 14 on May 1. Dates for 1940: Preliminary, 
May 21; Final, May 29-31. Particulars from the 
HEADMASTER, Stowe School, Buckingham. 


ST. EDWARD’S SCHOOL 
A Scholarship Examination will be 
held in the first week of June. 1940. Scholar- 
ships are two each of £100 £70, and £50. and 


several Exhibitions of £30. There are also Clerical 
and Service Bursaries. Further information may be 


The Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
BUSHEY, Herts. 


N Examination for the award of 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 
the value of £50, £40, and £30 per annum will be held 
on May 21 and 22, 1940, for girls under 14 on Sep- 
tember 1, 1940. Applications must be sent in before 
May 3. Conditions and Entrance Forms may be 
obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


—— 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


THREE or four Open Foundation 


Scholarships of £100 a year, and six other 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of between {£25 and 
£75 a year will be awarded in June, 1940, if suitable 
Candida tes of sufficient merit present themselves. 


The Preliminary Examination at the candidate’s 
present school will be held on May 27 and 28. A 
candidate may, under certain conditions, be excused 
the Preliminary Examination, if the date coincides 
with that of some other examination. The Final 
Examination for selected candidates at The 
will be held on June 4 and 6. Candidates must 
under 14 on January 1, 1940. A large choice of sub- 
jects in the Final Examination is available, including 
Science, German, and Music. 


Scholarships and Exhibitions may in certain cases 
bed eae ee such an or ie the Spie 
of the olar may require. particulars may 
obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
SUSSEX 


Two or more Scholarships of £50 


each, also Exhibitions, will be awarded on 
the result of an examinaton to be held on March 25 
and 26, 1940. Candidates must be under 15 on 
September 1, 1940. For further particulars apply to 
the HEADMISTRESS.. 


_ 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 
E NTRANCE Scholarships. Six 


offered every June. Apply SECRETARY, 
School House, Wellington, Somerset. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(continued) 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 


WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


AX Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 

106 are offered for competition, value from 40 to 

eas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guincas. 

ng Exhibitions ranging in value from {£65 

to tS 430 pet annum, tenable at any University or other 

place of higher education approved by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 

For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 

WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 


AS, Examination is held in May or 


June. Generally two Scholarships are 
offered of £60 each, two of £40, and two of £30. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age. Full 
particulars and entry forms can be obtained from 
the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS 


Sx Scholarships will be offered by 


the Council, on the result of an examination 
to be held in May, 1940, to girls under 14 on May 1. 
The amount of the scholarships is decided after 
consideration of the circumstances of the candidates, 
the maximum value being £150 a year. A number of 
bursaries will also be given to girls who do not reach 
scholarship standard. All entry forms must be 
received before March 31. For further particulars 
apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


Announcements of 
SCHOLARSHIPS in 


THE JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


cost 9d. per line 


minimum charge 7s.6d. J r 


see page ilii of cover 


TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING. Testimonials, 


Exam. Papers. Reporti, 6 copies (one), 6d. 
15, 1s.: 30, Is. 6d.; 50, 2s. MSS. Sy abuses, 
10d. 1 ,000 words. Honours Certificate —HURLOCK, 
44 Havelock Road, Hastings, Sussex. 
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TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 


enclosed with each Competition, 
or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


FEB. 1, 1940. VoL. 72. No. 847. 
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THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION FEB. 1940 


“MARTHA Moss” 


The articles by “ Martha Moss” in The Journal have 
aroused great interest. The following articles by 


her have appeared : 


I 
The Battle of the Bridge of Dee P April 
“We Went to Dyce” . 
Judgment Day for 3C 
Prize-Giving.. sit : 
“ To-Morrow to Fresh Woods eer 
Conversation Piece i 


‘¢ Evacuated to Glen Blank” 


August 
September 
. » October 
December 


1940 


“A Pair of Boots” January 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


REMEDIAL 
GYMNASTICS, &c. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 


The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 


The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educational 
Gymnastics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, Cricket, 
and Swimming. 


Students are prepared for the Examination for 
the London University Diploma in the Theory and 
Practice of Educational Gymnastics and for the 
“ Conjoint” Examination of the Chartered Society 
of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 


An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
conching in Games and Swimming. Fees: {£165 per 
annum. 


Two Scholarships of £50 and two of {25 will he 
awarded in March for September. Application 
should be made before February 15. 

For particulars apply SECRETARY, 37 Landsdowne 
Road, Bedford. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W. 7 


Recognized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 
Principal : Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training— Three years. 


1. Educational Gymnastics: Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, Swimming, Remedial Exercises, 
all theoretical subjects. 


2. Diploma — Outside Expert Examiners — 
Awarded not entirely on Final Examina- 
tion, but also on year’s work. 


Queen Alexandra's House Physical Training 
College has removed to Cornwall for the dura- 
tion of the war. All correspondence should be 

to Miss C. M. Davy (Principal), 
Creedy Cottage, Pentire Glaze, St. Minver, 
Cornwall. 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(An Association of Teachers trained in the 
Theory and Practice of Physical Education) 
FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tcl.: Euston 1086 and 1433 


“THE Association keeps a list of 


certificated Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes The Journal 
of Physwal Education and School Hygiene; 
Net Bali Rules, 34d.; Rounders Rules, 3}d. ; Scandi- 
navian Dances (Series I, II, and 111), 34d. each; 
Music to Dances, 84d. each ; Folk Dances from Many 
Lands (Series I, II, and III), 34d. each; Music te 
Dances, 83d. each; and sells the following publica- 
tions: Principles of Gymnastics for Women and 
Girls (Bjorksten), 9s. Ditto, Part II, 2Is. 6d. 
All post free. For these and further publications, 
please apply to the Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Recognized as efficient by the Board of Education 
BARKHILL ROAD, AIGBURTH, LIVERPOOL 17 


Founded 1900 
Principal: Miss M. T. CRABBE, 


Diploma of Bergman Osterberg College 

The course of training extends over three years 
and is open to girls of 18 ycars of age who have ob- 
tained a School Certificate or its equivalent. Students 
are prepared for the Diploma in Physica] Education 
of London University and the Conjoint Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. Eighteen acres of grounds and playing 
fields, open-air swimming bath and 3 gymnasia. 
Fees, £135 per annum. Prospectus and further 
particulars from the Secretary. 
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April, 1940, issue will be ready on 
March 30. Advertisement scale ıs on 


page ili of cover. 


FOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


APPOINTMENTS 


consult 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY Ltd. 


See announcement on third page of cover 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


By THE DEAN, Mr. FRANK ROSCOE 


‘THis interesting account of the work, 


past and present, of the College appears in 
the February, 1939, issue of The Journal of Education, 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 


War-Time Address: 
31 CORKRAN ROAD, SURBITON, Surrey 


MEMBERSHIP 
Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. articulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are held 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtalned from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


The Central School 
of Speech Training 


and Dramatic Art 


(Incorporated) 
Recognized as an approved course for 
the Diploma in Dramatic Art of 

London University. 


President : 


RiGHT Hon. THE EARL oF LYTTON, 
K.G., G.C.S.I1., G.C.LE. 


Principal : 
ELSIE FoGErRTY, C.B.E., L.R.A.M. 


FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS OF DICTION 


The Teachers’ Course is accepted by 

the Teachers Registration Council 

and qualifies for membership of the 

Association of Teachers of Speech 
and Drama 


Temporary Address : 
LOPES HALL, 
ST. GERMAN’S ROAD, EXETER 


Prospectuses on application to the 
REGISTRAR 


THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


14 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Recognized by the Board of Education 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE 


Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Course of Training, three years. 

Fees with Residence, £103 19s. to £110 5s. 

Fees, without Residence, £34 13s. per annum. 


For further information respecting Courses, 
Bursaries and Residence, apply to the SECRETARY. 
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King’s College of 
Household and Social Science 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Warden : Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


Temporary Address: 


c/o UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF 


EGREE Course in Household and 


Social Science; Sister Tutors’ Course; 
Courses in Institutional and Household Management. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
King’s College of Houschold and Social Science, at 
the above address. 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 1 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 


CHAIRMAN: L. G. MONTEFIORE, O.B.E., M.A. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Foundation. 

Prospectuses and particulars as to Scholarships, 
Bursaries, and Grants from the Board of Education 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 

The College has been evacuated to Knebworth 
House, Knebworth, Herts., and the Demonstration 
Schoo] has been re-opened in new premises at Little 
Gaddcsden, near Berkhamsted, Herts. 


COACHING | 
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\ A TOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


(founded in 1894) prepares candidates by 
correspondence for all exams. leading to London 
University Degrees; Teaching Diplomas of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and other Universities; A.C.P., 
L.C.P.; Non-examination Courses on the History 
and Practice of Education and other subjects. 
Students are also prepared for Matriculation, Leaving 
Exams., Iocals, Professional Prelims., &c. Tutorial 
Staff comprises 56 Graduate Teachers. Prospectus 
free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. E., WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 
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HALLS OF RESIDENCE 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 


University Hostels for Women Students 


Warden: Miss M. ORLIDGE Davis 
(Hons. Hist. Oxon.) 


Fees, £51, £56, and {61 per annum 


e courses are afranged with reference to the 
Beene. of the University of Wales. There is a 
nt for the Training of Secondary and 

tary Teachers, and Departments of Music, 
Theoiogy and Agriculture, the classes in which are 
open to women students. Prospectuses may be 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, University College, 


Bangor. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) 


Beck Hall of Residence for Women Students 
Warden: Miss M. K. WILKINSON, M.A. 


Fee, 57 guincas per session of 31 weeks. 


College tuition fees, Arts, £20, and Science £25 
per session. 

Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR, University College, Singleton Park, 
Swansea. 


HOSTELS, RESIDENTIAL AND 
HOLIDAY QUARTERS FOR 
TEACHERS 


OXFORD 


SXENFORD HALL. — Old-estab- 


lished Private Hotel, near the Martyrs’ 
Memorial and central for Colleges. Moderate resi- 
dential, daily, or bed and breakfast terms. Hot 
and cold water in bedrooms. Telephone 2748. 


HE WARWICK CLUB, Ltd. 


Residential for ladies with married quarters. 
21 St. George’s Square, S.W.1 (near Victoria). 
Terms from 35s. to 42s. a week, partial board, or 
6s. to 6s. 6d. a come Bed and breakfast 80s. a 
week, or 5s. a night. One night only 5s. 6d. Tele- 
phone: Victoria 7289. 
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Animals All 
AN ANTHOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 
By A. H. BODY 


Crown 8vo. 


Decorations by J. G. MACDONALD. 


as. 6d. 


An English anthology for beginners, composed of passages, both prose and verse, about animals, 
chosen equally for their attractiveness to children and for their suitability as examples of literary craft. 


Through Elizabethan Eyes 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF LIFE IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
ENGLAND FOR JUNIOR READERS 


By J. DOVER WILSON 


Mathematics for the Services 


By D. B. PEACOCK 
and W. H. DAVEY 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 


A companion volume to Mr. Peacock’s Science 
for the Services, designed to prepare candidates 
for entry as Aircraft Apprentices, R.A.F., 
Artificer Apprentices, R.N., and H.M. Dock- 
yard Apprentices. 


Crown 8vo. 8 plates. as. 


Algebra for Science and 


Engineering Students 


By E. H. LOCKWOOD 


Demy 8vo. About 5s. 


An Algebra text-book for non-specialist students. 
It is particularly intended for sixth-form science 
students who need a working knowledge of 
Algebra yet have not the time for a full course of 
Mathematics. 


Europe in the Nineteenth Century 
By D. G. O. AYERST 


Crown 8vo. 


24 maps and plans. ss. 


A history, for School Certificate, Army, Navy, and Air Force Examination candidates, of the social, 
political, and intellectual changes in Europe from the French Revolution to the present day. 


The Greeks and the Romans 
By D. E. LIMEBEER 


Crown 8vo. Two volumes. With 
4 plates, 36 line-drawings, and 12 maps 


2s. gd. each 


These two books, which may be taken as a 
year’s work in Greek and Roman History for 
the Middle School, supply the background, 
social, cultural, religious and political, to classical 
studies. 


Latinum 


A READER FOR THE FIRST STAGE 
OF LATIN 
By C. E. ROBINSON 


Crown 8vo. 20 illus. by ALAN SORRELL. 2s. 6d. 
Planned as an introduction to the same 
author’s Roma, this book makes Latin trans- 
lation interesting from the outset. The passages 
compose a continuous play, based on a comedy 
of Plautus, illustrated by notes and drawings of 
Roman life and customs. There are full 
exercises, vocabularies, and grammatical tables. 


MARCH, 1940 


M. Annaei Lucani de Bello Civili, Liber i 
By R. J. GETTY  Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 


This succeeds the slighter and partly obsolete edition of Heitland and Haskins. Planned on 
the same scale as Postgate’s editions of Books VII and VIII, it is suited to sixth-form and university 
students. The text has been entirely reconstituted in the light of recent research, for no existing 
text is entirely satisfactory. The Introduction covers the historical background of the poem, its epic 
scheme, and the elements of Lucan’s rhetoric; there are also detailed critical notes on the text, and 
on Lucan’s striking debts to older authors. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


WE welcome the announcement made by Mr. 

Kenneth Lindsay in the House of Commons on 
February 7 that the education of children between the 
ages of 5 and 14 is to be made com- 


pall sues pulsory from the beginning of next 
Education eae = 
Again. term. Speaking in the House of Lords, 


the President of the Board of Education 
said that some, but not enough, progress had been made 
since permission was given last November for schools in 
these areas to be reopened. The Government could give 
a lead in respect of (a) compulsory school attendance ; 
(b) the return of school buildings to their proper use ; 
and (c) Air Raid Precautions. It might not be possible 
to enforce full-time attendance immediately, but he 
would regard half-time provision for all children by the 
beginning of April as an acceptable minimum. As 
regards commandeered schools, the Office of Works had 
handed back seventy-two of the seventy-nine schools 
taken at the beginning of the war. The War Offce still 
had a number, but were being most helpful. The real 
problem arose from the occupation of many school 
buildings for civil defence, and possibly this might be 
partly solved by arranging for joint occupation. As for 
Air Raid Precautions, schools had to be protected and 
this took time, though sometimes private shelters near 
the schools might be used, due attention being paid to 
frequent drills and practices. 


WE are glad also that the Government are taking 
action in regard to those weaknesses in the 
evacuation scheme to which we and others have called 
attention. The Minister of Health in- 


ee formed the House of Commons on 
Thoughts. February 15 that plans have been 


prepared with the object both of 
retaining in the reception areas as many as possible of 
the 400,000 children who are still there, and of providing 
for a further large-scale evacuation to take place if air 
raids develop on a scale involving serious and continuous 
bombing. These plans have been prepared in close 
consultation between the departments concerned and 
representatives of local authorities and the teaching 


profession, both in England and Scotland, and will apply 
to children only, and not to adults. Though evacuation 
is to be voluntary, parents who register will be required 
to sign an undertaking that they will send their children 
away when evacuation is ordered, and also a statement 
of their intention to leave them in the reception areas 
until the school parties return. In order to ease the 
burden of householders, the billeting allowance for all 
children over 14 is to be raised to ros. 6d. The Govern- 
ment also are proceeding with the provision of sick-bays 
and of hostels for children who are unsuitable for 
billeting in private houses. At present only about 
one in five of the householders who volunteered a year 
ago had children billeted upon them. In order that the 
burden may be more fairly distributed, local authorities 
will be asked to draw up a roll of householders willing 
to receive children. The Government hopes that so far 
as possible schools will be evacuated as units. 


"TBE plain fact which faced the President was that 

nearly half a million children of school age had had 
no education at all between the beginning of September 
and the beginning of this year. The 
results have been variously described 
by impartial witnesses (one of them a 
London magistrate) as a most serious deterioration of 
discipline, as the first big casualty in this war, as a 
partial return to the conditions which prevailed before 
1870, and as the encouragement of a new generation of 
Artful Dodgers. Any one who has taken a short walk 
through some of the back streets of London during the 
past three months must admit that these statements 
have some justification. The Government, after a good 
deal of wobbling, and after sending out circulars be- 
strewn with “ buts ” and “ifs ’’, have at last made up 
their minds. They say in effect to the parents: ‘“‘ We 
advise you to send your children into the country. If 
you do not, then you must send them to school, where 
they will be protected as well as possible from air 
raids, where they will be under regular discipline and 
tuition, and where their health and their general welfare, 
woefully neglected of late, will again be cared for”. 


Back to 
School. 
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This is the sort of compulsion to which no intelligent 
democrat can object. The Liverpool Education Com- 
mittee deserves credit for the stand it made on this 
question. We wish we could say the same about some 
other great education authorities. 


HE President also stressed the importance of 
resuming all the health services, and wished 
education authorities to press forward with this work, 
even ahead of formal schooling. ‘In 
all these matters I ask authorities to 
remember that it is not enough to sit 
down and steadily rebuild old services at peace-time 
speed. We are dealing here with an emergency, and 
energy, drive, and improvisation are imperative if 
permanent damage is not to be done to our children. 
In November and December it had seemed enough to 
issue circulars asking authorities to proceed with the 
rebuilding of the educational machine and making 
suggestions how to do it. To-day I tell them in the 
name of H.M. Government that this work is urgent and 
must be carried out at the earliest possible moment.” 
He added that, though making this provision, the Govern- 
ment still believed strongly in evacuation, and that it was 
a thousand pities the children were not in the reception 
areas, for if it suited Germany to attack our towns she 
would do so without any compunction. The whole 
speech showed that an honest attempt is to be made to 
deal with the present lamentable situation, and we trust 
that the President’s aims will be achieved. 


Further 
Points. 


AMONG other important matters dealt with by the 

President of the Board was the recent setting up of 
the National Youth Committee, and the issue of 
Circular 1486, a document which may 
well prove to mark an important step 
in social reform. By way of reporting 
progress, the President stated that the local education 
authorities have been co-operating well with existing 
voluntary societies. A kindred movement is represented 
by the campaign by Girls’ Organizations for Youth 
Service for Girls—a campaign which has been helped 
forward by a cordial and sympathetic message from 
H. M. The Queen. The organizations taking part are the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, the Girl Guides Association, the 
Girls’ Guildry, the Girls’ Life Brigade, the National 
Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs, the National 
Council of Girls’ Clubs, the Welsh League of Youth, and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. These 
represent a membership of over 800,000 girls in over 
32,000 branches, and the present crisis is the first occasion 
on which they have all combined for joint action. As 
to the need of vigorous and concerted action, the evidence 
is overwhelming, indeed pathetic. To many girls the 
ten weeks at the beginning of the war, when all club 
activities were suspended, seemed more like ten years. 
One of the girls summed up the situation thus, laconi- 
cally and truthfully: “ Life was all work, bed, and 
black-out ’’. The outstanding fact which emerges from 
reports all over the country is that it is essential under 
war-time conditions to meet the demand of girls as 
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well as boys for healthy recreation and companionship, 
and to encourage their keen enthusiasm for service. 


T° its extensive series of Tracts, the Fabian Society 

has just added a short pamphlet on evacuation. 
The writers have wisely devoted their limited space to 
one set of problems—those of the 


eh iat receiving areas. The pamphlet has 
Failure or b duced i boai a 
Reform ? een produced in collaboration wit 


the Children’s Nutrition Council, the 
Committee Against Malnutrition, and the Association of 
Architects, Surveyors, and Technical Assistants. It is 
an attempt, made in the pure spirit of research, to reveal 
the weaknesses of the original evacuation, and to make 
positive suggestions for the second wave of evacuation 
which is regarded as inevitable. As things now stand, 
about 70 per cent of the children normally in vulnerable 
areas are still there. Is an effort to be made to disperse 
them through the countryside under better prepared 
conditions? It would cost the nation a few million 
pounds, but the alternative is drift and failure. The 
writers suggest an experiment in social reform which 
would leave the country after the war a heritage of 
camp schools, village halls and clubs, nursery hostels, and 
the like, such as it has never yet enjoyed. The pamphlet, 
price threepence, is published by the Fabian Society, 
Ir Dartmouth Street, London, S.W. I. 


OMPLAINTS have arisen in several areas that the 
billeting of evacuated children is becoming more 
difficult. Some householders are losing enthusiasm, and 
the reopening of schools in evacuation 
areas such as London accentuates this 
feeling. Local authorities are loth to 
use compulsory powers, particularly where influential 
people with large houses are unwilling to accept children 
for whom new billets have to be found. It is said that 
householders who want to rid themselves of children 
billeted on them are using medical certificates for this 
purpose, and that such certificates are also used by 
other householders who want exemption from liability 
to billet any future evacuees. There is, indeed, a feeling 
in some districts that these certificates are given too 
lavishly—though not to working-class homes. The 
Ministry of Health might well institute inquiries in a 
selected town or rural area to find out whether medical 
certificates are in fact misused in this way. It might be 
wiser to place the responsibility of billeting in the hands 
of impartial and independent officials not employed by 
the local authority. Every one will recognize the 
generous way in which evacuated children have been 
received in houses up and down the country. The 
sacrifices thus made must, however, be shared by the 
whole of the community, and not evaded for selfish 
reasons by people who exert influence to protect them- 
selves from inconvenience. 


The Billeting 
of Evacuees. 


“TBE half-dozen school camps already completed are, 

with one exception, unoccupied. This news has 
caused surprise in many quarters, particularly in view of 
the general belief that a large-scale development of 
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the camps would provide during the war a welcome 
The School alternative to the billeting of school 
Camps. children in evacuation areas. But the 
L.C.C., who can most conveniently 
use these camps for some of their many schools, do not 
appear to be enamoured of them just now. One reason 
is the extra cost of maintenance—exceeding the present 
cost under billeting arrangements—which would fall 
on the L.C.C. A more weighty reason is the discovery 
that the camps are excellent for summer use but not so 
good for winter, particularly in the present trying winter, 
although they are centrally heated. For a secondary 
school moving as a unit a camp would seem to be ideal, 
but the drawbacks are insufficient class-room accommo- 
dation, absence of laboratories and rooms for practical 
subjects, congestion of sleeping quarters, where the beds 
are in tiers double-decker fashion, lack of study-rooms, 
and complete absence of privacy and relief for the staff. 
We hope that steps will be taken to remedy some of 
these deficiencies. Everything possible should be done 
to encourage the development of camps to which schools 
can be moved without losing their individuality. 


[IN an arresting article in The Spectator, Sir Cyril 
Norwood asks for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to consider the whole field of education and 
Th prepare for the conditions which will 
e Crisis in ; 
Education,  &mTive after the war. He points out 
that few things can be more certain 
than that we shall emerge from the struggle with social 
conditions profoundly altered and the middle classes 
seriously impoverished, and that at the same time the 
maintenance and healthy development of European 
civilization will in large measure depend on the strength, 
unity, and wisdom of this country. Among the matters 
suggested for consideration as one of the dangerous 
weaknesses of our educational system is the problem of 
class-division created by the existence of the Public 
School and the State-aided school side by side, with 
resulting inequality of opportunity. Dr. Norwood pays 
full tribute to the public school, but says it is hard to 
resist the argument that a State which draws its leaders 
in overwhelming proportion from a limited class is not 
a democracy but a demo-plutocracy. He proposes in a 
further article to show how the two types of school can 
be so grafted together that they will each add strength 
to that single national system of the future which will 
make democracy not unequal to its task. Meanwhile we 
support very heartily the suggestion that a Royal 
Commission should be set up. 


[NPICATIONS accumulate that the principal London 

colleges will return to London for the new session 
opening in October. Sir John Anderson, in reply to a 
question by Sir Ernest Graham-Little, 
categorically denied that any directions 
were issued on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to remove the students from London in the event 
of war. Advice is different from direction and no 
reversal of policy will be necessary on the part of the 
Government in order to enable the students to return to 


London 
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London. Evacuated students have suffered financially. 
Both on the teaching and research sides, conditions have 
been difficult, notwithstanding goodwill on the part of 
the colleges and universities offering academic hos- 
pitality. The return has already been started by some 
of the London medical schools. If Parliament was 
convinced of the need of evacuation, its meetings should 
not be held in Westminster and the higher Courts of 
Justice should have been sent to the provinces. But 
the judges objected to evacuation and their opinion 
ought to have weight. The practical question is whether 
return to London is advisable for university students. 
Let us hope that the Government, with its vast resources 
of information, may be willing to give new guidance. 


VW HEN it was decided that the University of London 
should be evacuated—or should we say “ scat- 

tered ’’ >—King’s College of Household and Social 
Science was assigned to University 


King s College College, Cardiff. To move this College 
of Household ee ae ‘ 
and with its specialized curriculum and the 


unusual combination of subjects con- 
tained in its B.Sc. degree course might 
have expected to be almost insuperably difficult. As 
events proved, it has been particularly happy in its 
reception at Cardiff. The scientific side of the work 
is well provided for in the laboratories for physics, 
chemistry, biology, and physiology, which University 
College most hospitably placed at the disposal of the 
professors and lecturers from the visiting College for the 
required number of hours per week; the household arts 
work is carried on at the Cardiff College of Domestic 
Arts. On the side of economics, hygiene, psychology, 
and social science, members of the staff of University 
College have stepped in to fill the gaps left in the ranks 
by the absence of members of the staff of King’s College 
who were not able to move with the rest of the College to 
Cardiff. The Final Examination in Household and Social 
Science will be held as usual in June, 1940, and another 
contingent of students, whose special qualifications the 
country will have every reason to welcome, will be ready 
to take their places in its service. Students are enrolling 
now for next session, and the courses will begin as 
usual in October. 


Social Science. 


[T is refreshing to learn that the Oxford Society has 
found war-time conditions less chaotic than was 
expected. The Executive Committee have resolved to 
continue its work with some limitations. 

Oxford Society. Oxford, the Society’s magazine, pub- 
lished its winter number as usual. 

Sir Cyril Norwood, President of St. John’s, writes on 
“Oxford To-day” and this article is followed by 
Mr. W. T. S. Stallybrass on “‘ Oxford in 1914-18 ”, 
unveiling some arcana of what we may hope was both 
the great and the greater war. Though compulsory 
service has been fixed at an awkward age for univer- 
sities, we have been spared the “ muddling through ” of 
the last war, especially in the scramble for commissions, 
and Oxford is able to retain a strong contingent of 
“under twenties’. Sir Cyril reveals that 61°5 per cent 
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of the men who were up in June passed into the Army, 
9 per cent into the Navy, 4'5 per cent into the Air Force, 
and 15 per cent into specialist occupations. Only Io per 
cent wererejected orwithdrawn. Oxfordhasalready made 
a great contribution to the war, and, working under more 
favourable conditions than our civic universities, will con- 
tinue to make a steady addition to the armed forces. 
We heartily welcome Sir John Simon’s statement that the 
Government will maintain the provision made for the 
Universities and Colleges at the existing level—namely 
£2,149,000, and that they “are fully conscious of the 
vital part played by the Universities in the national life. 


ae decision of the Government to defer the calling-up 
of the 18 and 19-year-old groups upset the whole 

basis of the evacuation scheme devised by the Board of 
Education in the early part of last year, 


Training and in September most of the Training 
Colleges Colleges had rather hastily to make new 
and the War. & % 


plans. Many colleges have had difficulty 
in making satisfactory arrangements for school practice 
owing tothedisturbed conditionsin theschools: and, some- 
times to its advantage, it has had in some places to take 
new shape. By this time, however, training is proceeding 
normally in practically all the colleges. For the men 
students there has been the overhanging uncertainty of 
their position in relation to military service. This has 
only gradually become defined during the last three 
months. It was not clear at first whether students in 
training colleges were to be treated in the same way as 
undergraduates in universities, and whether they were to 
have the same opportunity of applying to the Joint 
Recruiting Boards. Hardship Committees showed some 
diversity of interpretation in different parts of the coun- 
try, and the Ministry of Labour arranged for some test 
appeal cases to be considered in January by the Chief 
Umpire. As a result, the present position of men students 
in training colleges seems fairly clear. A student in his 
second (or final) year of training may, on application to 
a Hardship Committee, expect to be granted postpone- 
ment to enable him to take the Final Examination for 
the Certificate if this falls within nine months of the date 
of his registration. Students who have not completed 
their first year of training cannot expect postponement 
unless they are able to advance convincing reasons of 
individual, personal or domestic hardship. 


BARLY in October, when it was expected that in 1940 
there would be a wholesale shortage of applicants, 
particularly of men, the Board of Education decided 
that the minimum age of admission for 


fan men should be lowered temporarily by 
Admission 
to Training 7 full year, from 18 to 17. In this the 
Colleges. 7 Board were at the time supported by 


training college opinion. Second 
thoughts, however, and the clarification of the military 
service position have raised doubts as to the wisdom of 
this step even as a strictly temporary measure to suit 
war conditions. Secondary school opinion appears to be 
solidly against it, and local authorities can scarcely relish 
the prospect of employing certificated teachers still 
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under 19 years of age. Training colleges would not 
choose to deal with schoolboys of 17 who are not likely 
to have had more than a year at most in the sixth form 
or to have had much opportunity of holding positions of 
authority or responsibility either as prefects or as leaders 
in school societies and clubs. Moreover, the main reason 
for the change—to enable these young students to com- 
plete the course of training before being called up for 
military service—has been invalidated by the Umpire’s 
recent ruling that a student in his second year may be 
granted postponement, if need be for nine months, in 
order to take a critical examination. This appears to 
imply that any second-year student who would be under 
the age of 20 years 9 months at his Final Examination in 
the month of June in any year should be able to obtain 
a certificate of postponement even if his registration for 
military service is proclaimed within a month of his 
twentieth birthday in the preceding September. He 
should, therefore, be able to complete a two-year course 
of training if admitted, under the normal regulations, at 
the age of 18. The rebuilding of the structure of post- 
primary education after the earthquake will not be work 
for immature young men, and it seems undesirable that 
any considerable advantage should be taken of the 
present temporary reduction of the age of admission. 


WHILE history is being made in these strenuous 
days there are admirable opportunities for 
research into current problems. A survey of evacuation 
in a specified area, for example, 
would provide useful interest for the 
psychologist—whether teacher or ad- 
ministrator. This was quickly realized at Cambridge 
where a panel of experts are undertaking an inquiry 
into the efiects of evacuation on 3,000 children sent there 
from London. A research committee, presided over by 
Dr. Susan Isaacs, has studied in detail a sample of these 
children, and the interim report shows how effectively 
the normal child has adapted himself to his new sur- 
roundings. Cambridge, fortunately, made a pre-war 
survey of suitable billets and this precaution averted 
many difficulties. Over three-quarters of the children 
are happy in their new homes, though the younger 
children are happier than those of 13 and over. Boys 
can be billeted alone quite successfully it seems ; not so 
girls, who must have a companion. Parents’ visits do 
not appear to have the unsettling effect so loudly pro- 
claimed in the Press; but billeting together children 
who are strangers to one another is not a success. As 
might be imagined, skilled assistance in the billeting 
scheme has proved to be invaluable, and Cambridge was 
fortunate in having a large corps of keen and well- 
qualified women serving as voluntary workers. The sur- 
vey proves what we have so often contended, that careful 
preparation, forethought, and inspection are essential if 
mass migrationsof the kind aretosucceed, and congratula- 
tions are due to the committee for this investigation. 


Contemporary 
Research. 


A® educational journal is naturally largely concerned 
with what goes on in schools; but we try never to 
lose sight of the fact that the school is a social institution, 
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intimately related to other institutions, and, most in- 
timately of all, to the home. Every good 
teacher knows how greatly his aims are 
furthered if the influence of the home is 
on his side. What, it may well be asked, can the best of 
teachers dofor a child, in the fewhours at his disposal, if the 
parents of that child are ill disposed, or if they are well 
disposed and the physical conditions of the home make 
decent living impossible? Such are the reflections 
suggested by anadmirable pamphlet on ‘‘ Houses, Towns, 
and Country-side ’’, drawn up by Miss E. A. Halton, and 
published by the Association for Education in Citizenship 
and The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 
The housing problem, so familiar to us, reared its ugly head 
at the time of the industrial revolution, and the monster 
has by no means been dispatched, as Miss Halton shows 
in her paragraphs on town and country slums. She also 
explains why a scarcity of houses arose after the last 
war when there could have been no increase of popula- 
tion. The chief concern of the author and publishers 
of the pamphlet has been to impress upon its readers 
the fact that progress in housing, the physical basis 
of all decent living, depends to a great extent on the 
pressure of public opinion. 


Schools and 
Homes. 


FTER the home and the school comes the workshop 
or the factory or the other scene of the daily 
occupation. Of efforts at social progress in this direction 
we are reminded by the Annual Report 
for 1939 of the Industrial Welfare 
Society. The society was to have 
marked its twenty-first anniversary in the autumn of 
1939 by some fitting celebration. This intention had to 
be abandoned, but the occasion is taken of making an 
appeal for funds. Industrial welfare is often taken to 
mean merely the provision by industrial firms of leisure 
amenities. It has, however, a much wider significance, 
embracing all that conduces to a happy, healthy working 
staff, and the maintenance of sound relations within the 
factory. Industrial firms, says the Report, are playing 
an important part to-day, by continuing their boys’ 
mental discipline and by eliminating the dead-end job 
for juveniles—one of the worst features of our present 
industrial system. It is cheering to be assured that many 
business firms take seriously this humane side of their 
operations and that the Industrial Welfare Society, 
founded at the end of the last war, and receiving the 
blessing of the Government at the beginning of the 
present war, is changing the old cash nexus between 
employer and employed to a wider and more humane 
relationship. 


industrial 
Welfare. 


GIGNS are not wanting that the various associations of 
teachers, which have up to now very cautiously 
refrained from putting forward any claims for increased 
salaries to meet the rise in the cost of 

The Cost Da 
of Living. living, may soon be compelled to take 
some action. Teachers cannot help 
remembering that during the last war they suffered great 
hardships, many of them receiving no relief until 1918. 
At the same time they are reluctant to move unless 
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forced to do so. The A.M.A. is probably expressing the 
general opinion in saying that, while there is unwillingness 
to jeopardize the Burnham Agreement, provision must 
be made for the increasing difficulties of war conditions. 
‘“ Our own view is that it would be a profound mistake 
to endeavour to frame new salary scales at the present 
time. But, since the Burnham Committee is in existence, 
it should be possible to reach some kind of ‘ gentleman’s 
agreement ’ to ensure that if the cost of living continues 
to rise, the Burnham Committee would make recom- 
mendations to meet the situation. It is also highly 
desirable that united representations should be made to 
the Government by local authorities and teachers urging 
them to take all possible steps, including the avoidance 
of inflation, to keep down the cost of living. It would 
then be evident that the profession, faced with its own 
problems, was not unmindful of the needs of the country 
as a whole.” This appears to be sound policy. 


HEN the National Certificate Schemes, with 
their central feature of internal examinations, 

were under discussion soon after the last war, some 
critics doubted the possibility of secur- 


Pees ing recognition of the national status 
ertiicates and repute of the Certificates. The 
and ae 
National fears of these doubters were dissipated 
Service. as time went on, and an increasing 


number of National Certificate Schemes 
were introduced, and cordially adopted for branches of 
the engineering industry, commerce, naval architecture, 
and building. Readers of the Spens Report will 
remember that the examinations leading to National 
Certificates were recommended by the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education as the model for 
the examinations upon which the Leaving Certificates 
of the technical high schools should be designed. Toa 
growing extent the National Certificates in the subjects 
for which they have been established have come to be 
regarded as of university degree standard, though they 
are awarded to part-time students in technical institu- 
tions. This acknowledgment of the standing of the 
Certificates is emphasized by a recent circular of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service relating to the 
Technical Committees of the University Joint Recruiting 
Boards. Higher National Certificates in mechanical and 
electrical engineering are accorded parity with university 
degrees in the same subjects, when consideration is being 
given to the most appropriate task to which men with 
technical and scientific qualifications can be allocated in 
the interests of national service. 


WENTY-SEVEN new provided schools, with 
accommodation for 5,520 pupils, and costing 


£198,517, were built in Northern Ireland during 
Education in 1938. Ten schools were transferred to 
Norihern education authorities during 1938 and 
Ireland. 25 were in course of transfer at the close 


of the year. The total number of 
provided and transferred schools in operation on 
December 31, 1938, was 655, with accommodation for 
116,339 pupils. The average number of pupils on the 
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rolls of all public elementary schools (including special 
schools for invalid and afflicted children) was 193,992, 
and the average daily attendance was 166,099. These 
figures show a decrease of 2,847 in average numbers on 
rolls and 1,076 in average daily attendance when com- 
pared with the figures for the previous year. In Belfast 
529,868 meals at a cost of £4,210 were supplied to 
necessitous children for the year ended March 31, 1939. 
During the same period the County Down Regional 
Education Committee provided 148,899 meals at a cost 
of £2,000. In addition six educational authorities supplied 
clothing, and nine books to necessitous children, 
while eight provided stationery. Capital grants of about 
{22,000 and recurring grants toward the cost of 
physical training organizers and instructors have been 
offered by the Ministry. Plans are being made to 
popularize the physical training of children by means of 
mass displays of physical exercises. During the year 
reviewed there were over 22,000 students in technical 
institutions. The number of candidates presenting 
themselves for the King’s Scholarship Examination was 
again less than in previous years, though the decline 
was not so marked as hitherto. In all, 302 persons 
sought admission to training in 1938. Of these, 119 
were admitted—11I0 as King’s Scholars and nine as fee- 
paying students. There were altogether 279 students 
in training in 1938-9 as compared with 312 in 1937-8. 


pee local authorities in the sending and neutral areas 

have now had set before them the goal of full-time 
compulsory education for all children not later than the 
beginning of next term. While the 


aie return to compulsory education is 
Scotland welcomed on every hand, there is, 


naturally, some anxiety as to how 
compulsion is to be enforced. In the big cities the 
officers have made great efforts to get half-time education 
going and, in face of enormous difficulty in regard to 
premises, provision of shelters, and so forth, have 
achieved a reasonable measure of success. But it is 
manifest to all concerned that the process of a return to 
any sort of normality must be painfully slow. Further- 
more, the minds of those in authority are once more 
engaged on the developments of detailed plans to meet 
the Government’s latest evacuation scheme, and there 
is profound concern over what may prove to have 
been useless expenditure on shelters in the city schools. 
The Circular on compulsory education, sent out by 
the Scottish Education Department contemplates not 
evacuation, but a school population in the cities well 
drilled to take advantage of the shelters or to disperse 
to their homes or to neighbouring houses at the warning 
of danger, and, in general, there seems no great en- 
thusiasm for further evacuation schemes. Time may 
alter all the current views and feelings on this matter. 
But it is proper at this stage to record what is the 
prevailing attitude. 


Ta thirty-eighth annual report of the Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland, presented 
to the Trustees by Lord Normand on February 12, sets 
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forth with lucidity the main branches of the Trust’s 
activities. 3,507 students in all were 
assisted by the Carnegie Universities’ 
Trust in fee payments, the amount ex- 
pended being £52,138. It is within the 
power of the Trust to grant full fees in 
necessitous cases, and Lord Normand was able to show 
that. many a valiant, indeed distressing, fight was - 
revealed in the struggle toward a university degree. 
The Scottish capacity for sacrifice is not yet exhausted. 
Lord Normand cited the astonishing fact that thirteen 
new beneficiaries, who come from homes where the total 
income did not exceed £100, had entered upon the pro- 
longed and costly study of medicine. One must assume 
that intellectually these students are exceptionally well 
equipped and that the Trust felt justified in assisting 
them with, presumably, full fees. But even so, such an 
undertaking, especially in these days, takes on a touch of 
the heroic. Another aspect of the Trust’s work, to which 
insufficient attention is directed, is the splendid record 
in advanced study and research undertaken by the 
fellows, scholars, and grantees. There is hardly any 
branch of medicine, science, and engineering without its 
investigator. In economics, history, and literature the 
field is not so wide but, nevertheless, from the variety of 
subjects under examination, embracing such diverse 
topics as the ill-famed Sutherland clearances and 
Russian economics, it is possible to gauge with some 
accuracy the extent to which the intellectual status of 
the Scottish universities is being maintained. Far too 
much, in fact, is made of the fee-paying aspect of the 
Trust’s work and far too little of this endowment of 
research which is not without its practical side, as 
is attested, for example, by the rapidity with which 
fellows and scholars of high ability are drafted into 


industry in its advanced technical side. 
A REPORT of the Glamorganshire Education 
Committee tells a story of similar heroism in 
Wales. It contains a list of some hundreds of children 
who have won State scholarships and 
are marching forward to careers full of 
promise for them and for the State 
which is helping them and which they will, one day, 
serve in some useful, and possibly distinguished capacity. 
Few have the vision to look “‘ through ” this list of names 
and see the sacrifice of parents, the wonderful capacity of 
myriads of children from humble homes, the struggle 
to get homework done in difficult surroundings, the 
self-reliance and team spirit developing on the playing 
fields of our new schools; or to look forward and see 
these names jump to purposeful life in the Astronomers 
Royal, the leaders in scientific research and thought, 
the constructive thinkers in social and international 
development on sane, progressive lines, the musicians, the 
surgeons and doctors, the sane solid mass of intelligent 
citizens in a new and better world. Glamorgan is a 
depressed area, but it is not unusual to read of a collier 
and his hard-working wife putting four or five children 
through the university. If this is the effect of depression, 
would that more of England could catch the infection ! 


The Carnegie 
Trust for the 
Universities 
of Scotland. 


State Scholarships 
in Wales. 
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THE EDUCATION OF 


HE demand for educational facilities for men in 
H.M. Forces is now everywhere vocal. Con- 
scription has taken young men into the Forces from 
universities and colleges, tutorial classes and extension 
courses, evening institutes and private study. They 
naturally desire to follow up their intellectual interests. 
They and others are eager to know more about world 
affairs, to understand France and Finland, the United 
States and China, India and Japan. They want to dis- 
cuss politics in the broad, non-partisan sense. Like 
civilians they want to find refuge from the restrictions 
and boredom of the black-out in books—poetry, bio- 
graphy, history, science, as well as fiction. And in all 
three Services there are thousands of women, with their 
own interests and aptitudes. The opportunity for wide 
extension of adult education is unsurpassed, and, if 
seized, will influence deeply the future of the whole 
nation. To keep the minds of men and women alert 
and engaged is to help in maintaining morale, but 
the actual enterprise is that of carrying on the business 
of education amidst conditions which at first sight arrest 
and even imperil it. 

At.the beginning of the war the Army Educational 
Corps was broken up, about half of its personnel being 
taken away from their former duties and put on to other 
jobs. This was so surprising a move that criticism was for 
a while silenced. Most people felt that it was incredible 
that the Corps should cease to function just when its 
services were most badly needed and, therefore, they 
tended to dismiss the report as an exaggeration. Soldiers 
have minds as well as bodies. Even twenty-five years 
ago, when the general level of education was far lower 
than it is to-day, and when the intellectual interests 
of recruits were less varied, they refused to be satisfied 
with concerts and games. They showed warm apprecia- 
tion of everything that was done to provide mental 
nourishment. To-day, when our army is engaged in 
monotonous siege-warfare, an Educational Corps has 
become an essential contribution to the success of our 
arms. 

The War Office, it seems, has, somewhat tardily, 
realized this. The new War Minister has told the House 
of Commons that preparations are being made to extend 
educational facilities to the troops. The plan proposed 
will, it is hoped, utilize the experience gained from the 
pioneer work of the Y.M.C.A. Universities Committee 
in France, Salonica, and other war areas between 1916 
and 1919, and will be on the lines of the famous “‘ Gorell 
Scheme ” which was accepted by Lord Milner in 1918. 
This scheme, set up and directed by Lord Gorell with 
brilliant aid from the late Sir Henry Hadow, earned high 
commendation from the General Staff. Most leaders of 
troops considered that the work done under it, which 
led ultimately to the setting up of the Army Educational 
Corps, was indispensable to the well-being of a modern 
army. 
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A NATION IN ARMS 


The objectives aimed at were to raise morale by 
providing mental stimulus and change, to broaden and 
quicken intelligence, and to help men in their work after 
the war. Sooner or later—and the sooner action is 
taken the less will be the national waste and loss of 
efficiency—this work must be not merely revived but 
greatly extended. Mr. Stanley has shown, as was to be 
expected from his record, that he appreciates the 
importance of the matter. In the building up of the 
new organization Lord Gorell’s experience should be of 
the greatest value. 

It is essential that all the educational resources of the 
country should be at the disposal of the Services for 
this purpose. The new Central Advisory Council for 
Adult Education in H.M. Forces (Home Service) has 
brought together the Services, the universities, the local 
education authorities, the recognized voluntary organi- 
zations for adult education like the W.E.A., the Library 
Association and the Central Committee for Group 
Listening, the British Drama League and those societies 
like the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Church Army, and 
The Salvation Army which provide huts and other 
facilities for leisure-time activities. The Board of 
Education have been most helpful, and their divisional 
inspectors are serving as liaison officers between the 
Services and the educational bodies in their areas. 
Sir Walter Moberly is Chairman of the Council, the 
Master of Balliol is Vice-Chairman, and Dr. Basil 
Yeaxlee has been released by the Oxford University 
Department of Education to be Secretary. The Coun- 
cil’s office is, for the time being, at 112 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C. I. 

The work will be carried out by Regional Committees 
which the vice-chancellors of universities and the 
principals of university colleges have set up. The 
composition of these is similar to that of the Council, 
on which each of them is represented. The Council 
serves as a co-ordinating body, which also is able to 
relate this educational work to the more purely recreative 
provision made by welfare and other organizations. The 
functions of this body are—as its title imports—confined 
to the Home Service. In order that the needs of the 
men serving overseas may not be neglected, the Services 
must set up their own organization, as in the last war, or 
there would be inequality of treatment and consequent 
discontent. 

Purely educational efforts are not sufficient to meet 
needs so vast and so varied. Books and magazines in 
enormous numbers are badly needed, both at home and 
abroad. The Lord Mayor of Lendon has opened a fund 
for the provision of books for the Forces and has formed 
a Council, of which he is Chairman and on which the 
Library Association and all branches of the Forces are 
represented, to organize and superintend their collection 
and dispatch. Sir Herbert Creedy is Deputy Chairman 
of the Council, and Mr. Humphrey Lloyd, at the 
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Mansion House, is its Secretary.* Mr. J. D. Cowley 
is Principal Librarian and Mr. John Wilks Deputy 
Librarian. Libraries are to be set up wherever large 
numbers of soldiers are gathered, and library vans are to 
be fitted up to serve scattered units. Ultimately, it is 
hoped, there will be a properly-equipped library and 
reading-room in every large camp, and a small 
collection of books, frequently changed and renewed, 
for every small group. It is hoped that the 
numerous young library assistants who are already 
serving in the Forces will be able to help with the 
work and that they will be used to train other recruits 
to help with it. 


* Gifts of money, books, and periodicals, may be sent to the 
City of London Territorial Army and Air Force Association, 
Finsbury Barracks, City Road, E.C.1, which is the Authorized 
Reception Depot for the Lord Mayor’s Book Fund. 
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In connexion with work of this kind, the Army 
Welfare Corps should be able to render useful service. 
Though it obviously cannot in any way replace the Army 
Educational Corps, it can co-operate with it and supple- 
ment its work in many ways. 

The problem is most important and most urgent. 
The activities of all the agencies concerned with it—the 
Army Educational Corps, the Central Advisory Council, 
the Lord Mayor’s Council, and other voluntary bodies— 
should be brought together and co-ordinated undersingle 
direction. Only so will overlapping and waste of effort 
be avoided and the work brought to a successful con- 
clusion. This is more than an educational concern: it 
is a vita] military and national need. Where there is a 
nation in arms, neglect of its mental requirements would 
be inexcusable. 


THE 18 + AGE GROUP 


By T. RAYMONT 


Į” the January number of The Journal special 

attention was drawn to the 14 to 18 age group of 
British youth, and to the Board of Education’s important 
Circular on “ The Service of Youth’’. It was pointed 
out that the vast majority of boys and girls in this 
country cease to receive full-time education at the age 
of 14, and that the Circular had in view the 2,000,000 or 
more between the ages of 14 and 18. 

It was right, and indeed inevitable, that the 18 + age 
group should next come in for its share of public atten- 
tion. We have before us the preliminary report on an 
18 -+ age group inquiry prepared by official investi- 
gators for presentation to the Trustees of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. The inquiry was concerned with 
young men between the ages of 18 and 25. Most of them, 
except those in reserved occupations, are by this time 
serving with the armed Forces, but the investigators 
suggest that some of their conclusions and proposals 
are still relevant to the present situation. Their account 
of the condition of the 18 + group before the war shows 
the need for vigorous handling of the 14 to 18 problems 
at the present time. For this reason the inquirers 
found it necessary to devote some attention to the 
14 to 18 group. 

This preliminary report, based upon a careful survey 
of three selected areas, and concerned chiefly with the 
problem of unemployment, makes in great part melan- 
choly reading. We give a few of the facts. Out of the 
whole sample, between 70 and 8o per cent started their 
industrial lives either as messengers, shop-boys, van- 
lads, &c., or in work of the unskilled labouring type. 
This kind of labour continues, nearly as much as ever, to 
breed unemployment right on into the 18 + period. In 
certain classes of employment wages are scandalously 
low—e.g. we read of errand-boys of 19 or 20 receiving 
8s. 6d. a week. The effects of unemployment upon 
personality include loss of self-confidence, diminished 
sociability, nervousness, irritation, and a tendency to 
become fatalists and to adopt as a protective measure the 


“don’t care a damn ” philosophy. These facts are 
gained by direct personal knowledge on the part of the 
inquirers. The great majority of the young unemployed 
have no contact whatever with any religious association. 
“ Why,” said one of them, “ believe in a happy land 
far, far away, when your boots are leaking and your 
pockets empty ? It’s too far away.” 

Time after time, and in various connexions, this 
Journal has noted the demand of informed opinion for 
continued part-time education. These inquirers are no 
exception. “It is our firm belief,” they say, “ that 
only by extending the educational influence up to 
18 years of age will it be possible to bridge the gap 
between juvenile and adult life. Along with this educa- 
tional task should go medical supervision. Our inquiry 
demonstrates very clearly the urgent need for this.” 
In fact, what happens to a youth after the age of 18 
depends very largely upon what has happened to him 
before that age. 

We turn now to the more fortunately placed boy who, 
having received full-time education, is leaving his 
public or secondary school. It 1s to that small group 
that attention has recently been called, especially in the 
correspondence columns of The Times, on the initiative 
of Lord Derby. If a boy of 18 is destined for the 
university, his immediate course is clear ; but, if for the 
army or for business, it 1s anything but clear. The 
army does not want him until he is 20, and the business 
man hesitates to take him for two years, only to have 
him claimed by the army. There is thus an imminent 
danger of some of our ablest boys degenerating into 
loafers. Fortunately, there is evidence, supplied by 
representative agriculturists and the National Council 
of the Y.M.C.A., that work on the land needs only to be 
organized in order that its worth may be proved. 
Some boys might be attracted to other industries than 
farming, and some might prefer to take suitable courses 
at technical institutes or universities, if financial help 
were forthcoming. As Lord Derby says, this is not a 
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War Office job. It means the co-operation of other 
departments including the Board of Education and the 
Ministry of Labour, and it needs the countenance and 
assistance of the trade unions, and the help of such 
voluntary bodies as the Y.M.C.A. and the National 
Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs. 

So much for the 18 + group as the matter stands at the 
moment. We have drawn attention to two groups, one 
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large and the other small, far apart in the social scale. 
But the psychological principle involved is precisely 
the same. Beyond question, and no matter in what 
sphere of life, months or even years of enforced idleness 
and aimless loafing have ruinous effects upon character, 
especially in the years between childhood and manhood, 
when high hopes and expectations should be the normal 
experience. 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY OF THE YOUTH MOVEMENT 


By JOHN GRAVES, M.A. 


(RESEARCH WORKERS of the future who attempt 
to trace the history of the Youth Movement in 
England and Wales may be misled by the wording of 
Circular 1486, issued on November 27, 1939, which 
states that the Government have decided “that the 
Board of Education shall undertake a direct responsibility 
for youth welfare’’. Those who pursue the matter a 
little further will discover to their surprise that, twenty- 
one years earlier, Section 17 of the Education Act, 1918, 
had already recognized the social and physical training 
provided by voluntary agencies as an object which 
local education authorities might assist, with the 
approval of the Board. The more curious will possibly 
want to know what happened between 1918 and 1939. 

The conscientious student will discover that from 
1920 to 1937 there existed a standing advisory commit- 
tee of the Board of Education, known as the Juvenile 
Organizations Committee, and will trace its doings 
through the Annual Reports of the Board. What will 
strike him here is the inability to classify the Com- 
mittee’s work displayed year after year by the editors of 
the Annual Report. From 1925 to 1927 the account of 
the activities of the J.O.C. appeared in the same chapter 
as Adult Education and the Library Service. In 1928 
the Committee was given a chapter to itself, but in 1930 
and 1931, after a reconsideration of its aims and objects, 
the account appeared with Technical and Commercial 
Education. From 1932 to 1935 the Committee’s work 
was recorded, with more reason, in the chapter on the 
“ School Medical Service and other provision for health 
and well-being’’. But, in 1936, after a further re- 
organization, the account was back again with Technical 
and Commercial Education. It will be difficult to resist 
the conclusion that the continued failure to classify the 
J.O.C. was due to a failure to appreciate its scope and 
purpose. 

The student will be somewhat puzzled by the 
deliberately vague relationship between the National 
Fitness Council set up in 1937 and the Board of Educa- 
tion, but, having traced the movement so far, he will 
not be surprised to find that in the autumn of 1937 the 
Board handed over the work of its J.0.C. to its new 
daughter, the National Fitness Council. In the memo- 
randum issued by the Council in the spring of 1938 
he will find the first admission that the movement had 
not been successful up to that time, together with an 


analysis of the reasons for its comparative failure. These 
may be briefly summarized as lack of public interest and 
lack of funds. In a letter from the Board to local educa- 
tion authorities, dated May 23, 1939, he will note with 
a smile the final disappearance of the dreadful word 
“ Juvenile” in favour of ‘‘ Youth ”, and his eye will 
probably be held by these two sentences : 

“If a Youth Organizations Committee is successfully 
to undertake work of this variety and magnitude, it 
requires a Secretary who can give adequate time to the 
work. Under Section 86 of the Education Act, 1921,* 
the authority, with the sanction of the Board, have 
power to make grants towards the work of a Youth 
Organizations Committee, including the essential costs 
of administration.”’ 

The student may be surprised at the dissolution of the 
National Fitness Council on the outbreak of the Second 
World War, but will note that a representative National 
Youth Committee was immediately set up by the 
Board of Education to carry on its work. There can 
already be httle doubt that he will regard Circular 1486 
as a document of the highest importance, representing 
a genuine change of heart on the part of the Board. 
He may even take their apparent reluctance to admit 
their previous responsibility as a strong indication of 
their resolve to do better in future. He will realize 
that, though the appointment of a local Y.O.C. was not 
yet compulsory, the Board were determined to exert 
their influence to the full in order to ensure the establish- 
ment of a Y.O.C. in every area. Proof of this change of 
heart he will find in the education debate in the Lords 
on February 7, 1940, during which the President of the 
Board disclosed the encouraging news that, on the 
recommendation of the National Youth Committee, the 
Board had been making direct grants to the voluntary 
organizations, and that over half the local education 
authorities concerned had already taken action on the 
lines suggested by Circular 1486. 

At this point we pass beyond the range of facts and 
can only guess at what the future historian will have to 
say of the years 1940 to 1950. We may, however, predict 
with reasonable certainty that the success of the new 
campaign will depend on three things especially. These 
are : 


* This was a restatement of Section 17 of the Education Act, 
1918. 
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(1) The ability of the permanent officials of the 
Board to sustain their newly-aroused interest in the 
Youth Movement. 


(2) The willingness of local education authorities, 
when advertising the post of Secretary to a local 
Y.O.C., to offer a salary sufficient to attract active 
young men of the necessary experience and quality. 


(3) The extent to which local education authorities 
succeed in fitting the new post into their adminis- 
trative machinery. 


In the last connexion, it would be interesting to look 
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ahead and know how many county education authorities 
in, say, 1945, will be in charge of youth (i.e. juvenile) 
employment in their own areas. The experience of those 
few authorities who were wise enough to keep control of 
youth employment instead of handing it over to the 
Ministry of Labour should encourage many others to 
resume their rights under Section 107 of the Education 
Act, 1921. Those who do so will be well advised not 
only to provide the Secretary of their Y.O.C. with a room 
and clerical assistance, but also to see that his work 
becomes an integral part of the work of their Youth 
Care Department. 


IN THE CLASS-ROOM 


By VERNON MALLINSON 
I._—THE SOCIAL FACTOR 


““ There is the standing danger that the material 
of formal instruction will be merely the subject 
matter of schools, isolated from the subject matter 
of life experience. The permanent social interests 
are likely to be lost from view.” —John Dewey. 


C TAFF meetings ”, said the Bright Young Man, 

“are to my mind the peaks of the silly season 
in the school term. We spent a full half-hour gossiping, 
debating whether Jones should go into the Upper Fifth 
or merely the Remove, and what his parents would think 
about it all, and what good it would do Jones. B., 
who knows all the gossip there is to know about the 
private life of every young brat he teaches, voted for 
the Upper Fifth. And, when I pointed out that he was 
bound to fail the Matric. exam., B. retorted that he 
wanted him to fail this year ; it was high time he faced 
up to his responsibilities. And so on.” 

“ You wanted to discuss the tightening up of the 
language syllabuses and your ideas for a closer correlation 
of the work in History and French ? ” I suggested. 

“ Well, if we are going to pull off these scholarships, 
something has to be done.” 

“ Cramming ? ” I suggested deferentially. 

“Of course not. (This doubtfully.) Hang it, man, 
can’t you see the difference ? ” 

I couldn’t, and so we left it at that. The Bright 
Young Man didn’t stay long in this, his first job, and 
I hear that he is now gloriously happy planning model 
syllabuses and organizing large-scale efficiency drives in 
one of the model sausage factories I referred to in my 
previous article. Poor fellow! Enthusiasm for one’s 
subject is the first requisite in a schoolmaster, but by 
no means the only one. Single-mindedness on this point 
leads to the misguided notion that teaching a subject is 
the same thing as teaching a boy, or, what is worse still, 
to the idea that all one has to do is teach the subject in 
as interesting a way as possible and the rest will follow 
as a matter cf course. I wonder exactly how far our 
training departments are to blame for the often misplaced 
enthusiasm of the young teacher? That golden axiom 


of making your teaching arise out of a felt need is a 
snare and a delusion, particularly when the young 
aspirant is also told, almost in the same breath, that 
he must, of course, produce results. Neither is the 
appointing Headmaster entirely free from blame on this 
score. 

Let us get the point quite clear. Whatever else it is, 
education must not be the mere acquisition of literacy, 
nor yet the creation of a “felt need’’. I was appalled 
as early as 1933 and 1934 by the type of instruction 
given even in the private school in Germany. The “ felt 
need ’’ was being fostered all right ; a “‘ felt need’’ for 
the expansion of the totalitarian state and the domination 
of European thought and culture by the new-born 
German ideology. The only real need the boy has is for 
an education that will bring him in contact with reality, 
that will emphasize the social values and turn him into 
a rational human being. And the schoolmaster in charge 
of him must possess unique qualities of sympathy, 
patience, forbearance, and understanding. 

Friends of mine have scoffed at the picture I gave you 
last time of what they called ‘‘a second Chips ”. One 
man, whose opinion I value highly, wrote: ‘‘ A school- 
master with a heart the size of a football will always 
be popular with your sentimental British public... . 
The suggestion that you yourself will become a second 
Chips can be relished to the full only by those who know 
you ”. Apparently I did not make myself sufficiently 
clear. I was not asking that every young schoolmaster 
should turn himself into a “ drooling ’’ sentimental 
Chips ; I was stressing the unique qualities that type of 
schoolmaster possesses for making a success of his 
job. He is not fired with an ambition that sacrifices 
all and everything, however indirectly, to personal 
advancement. 

No. If I were a Headmaster interviewing a candidate 
for a post, I should lead the talk round to form-room 
duties, with the suggestion that nowadays too much time 
is being spent on non-academic approaches to the task ; 
that, living in an age of keen competition, the boy must 
be adequately prepared and hold the necessary paper 
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qualifications ; that the boy in turn owes a duty to that 
social scheme of things which has provided him with a 
liberal and expensive education, and that he must leave 
school with academic flags flying high ; that the whole 
of class-room teaching must naturally spring from a 
“felt need ”. And if my prospective assistant master 
agreed unreservedly with all I said, I should know my 
man and send him packing. 

Make your teaching arise out of a “ felt need”! A 
“felt need ” for what? Mark-grabbing? Prizes and 
certificates to gratify the hearts of selfishly-proud 
parents? “I am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly ”, is surely a 
far better way of stating the general educational aim, 
and it certainly leads to far less confusion of the issues 
at stake. If the school has done just that, then it has 
more than fulfilled its purpose. 

And this is not an easy job for the young schoolmaster 
anxious to win his spurs. He has a lot to learn. Yet it 
is primarily in the class-room that he must seek to 
establish this essential intimacy of contact with the boy. 
Milk-money, collections for local charities, volunteers for 
A.R.P. practices, there’s an admirable field for a start. 
If Jones doesn’t contribute, there’s a reason. Find the 
reason, and you know why Jones’s work is falling off. 
But that is not enough; the form-master should be a 
father confessor to his forms, lending a willing ear at 
any time of the day to the (apparently) fantastic 
nonsense that is the product of the child mind. “ Trailing 
clouds of glory ” he comes, and like the poet he needs a 
sympathetic understanding. “‘ Except ye be as one of 
these . . . ”—well, you will never understand Boy and 
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you will never be a successful teacher in the full meaning 
of the word. 

Patience then with Jimmie who wants to show you 
the hopelessly impossible snaps he took of somebody’s 
legs on Blackpool pier ; interest in all the details young 
Gosling gives of calving on his father’s farm; patience 
and willing attention to all the trivial details that take 
up so much of the time you are desperately anxious to 
devote to the mechanical process of teaching. You will 
make contact, and your teaching and influence will be 
all the better. You will be moulding character; you 
will be stressing the important things in life; and your 
sympathetic understanding and direction will open up 
new vistas, will awaken a new understanding. For you 
owe a duty to the youngster and to yourself: to him in 
that you are going to show an interest in more than his 
“ brain-pan ’’; to yourself in that you are not going to 
assume that he is there solely to lend an attentive ear 
to your arid pomposities. And, when the boy trusts you 
and confides in you, then you have begun to teach him to 
Live. If he needs the scholarship, then he’ll get it with- 
out any cramming on your part and you will have done 
your job without any unnecessary flourish of trumpets. 


“ He came and took me by the hand, 
Up to a red rose tree, 
He kept His meaning to Himself 
But gave a rose to me. 


I did not pray Him to lay bare 
The mystery to me, 

Enough the rose was Heaven to smell, 
And His own face to see.” 


THE FRENCH METHOD IN THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 


By MONA E. MACKAY, M.A., D.d’Univ. 


GOOD deal of nonsense is talked, from time to 

time, about the impossibility of acclimatizing 
foreign methods in our schools. And, indeed, such is the 
independence of our insular character that many teachers 
of English thoroughly resent the intervention of any 
foreign critic who would, so to speak, ‘‘show them 
where to get off’’. This accounts, no doubt, for the 
indifference with which the teaching world has received 
infinitely useful books in which French scholars have 
tried to point out the advantages of their literary method, 
and the shortcomings of our own. 

But it is not as a foreigner that I write. It is in the 
capacity of a British teacher familiar with our own 
students and having experience of their ways. It is as 
an ex-student that I write; as one who has had to 
grope, with all my generation, from the Celtic twilight 
of a Scottish literary education towards the harder but 
brighter light of French thought and French criticism. 
I write, too, as a lecturer and as an examiner in French, 
as one whose desk has many times been piled with those 
very copies nulles, those worthless vapourings which 
have turned my thoughts toward the pre-University 
training of my candidates. Some of these writers, quite 


frankly, do not know their work and have not read the 
prescribed books ; their papers form the lowest stratum 
of all. Others, while knowing the work, have no power 
to deal with it, and are hampered by the very worst 
habits of the student of literature—they are given to 
the tedious narration of a plot, they become absorbed 
in their own wayward thoughts, and fail to answer a 
given question, they pass moral judgment on a fictitious 
character, they stray far from the author and his 
original concept, they become repetitive, and they 
“pad”. How insufficient, too, are the best papers ! 
How often does a really good student fail to make the 
best of his talent owing to the lamentable disorder of 
his thought, the capriciousness of his observation, and 
his sheer inability to keep his mind firmly concentrated 
on the text which he is discussing ! 

In the face of these distressing symptoms, a con- 
scientious examiner feels bound to revise, not only his 
own year’s work, but also the foundation upon which 
he has been forced to build. He goes back, in imagina- 
tion, to the time when his students made their first 
approach to French literature, or, indeed, even to English 
literature ; and he asks himself : 
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“ Just who and what are these young people ? What 
are their capabilities, and what are their needs ? ”’ 

In general, he observes, the all-important year is the 
last year at school; many or most of the pupils have 
finished, in Class V, with the examination problem, and 
are free to devote their time to an intensive preparation 
for the change-over to University methods. These 
adolescents, until now kept in the state of intellectual 
babyhood, are about to undergo a radical transformation 
similar to that of being weaned. From now on, they 
must learn to think, to act, and to work as individuals, 
for they will soon be units in a society where the careful 
attention of the teacher to the pupil will have ceased to 
exist, and where the preoccupation of the professor will 
be not with the isolated student but with the class as 
a whole. On emerging from this final year at school, 
the examiner notes, the pupil has often read a play of 
Racine or of Corneille, a novel of Balzac, a book of 
Morceaux Choisis, and usually a good deal of French 
poetry. But, as a rule, when questioned about literature 
on his arrival at the University, he knows little or 
nothing. Why? Usually it is because his French 
teacher, in the zeal for mastering grammar and tech- 
nicalities, has emphasized the purely linguistic qualities 
of the text at the expense of all literary commentary. 
Quite often, no effort has been made to interest the 
boy or girl in the personality of the author; the pupil 
cannot distinguish Corneille from Racine ; to him they 
both look the same because they deal preferably with 
classical subjects and write verse in lines of similar 
length. The French teacher, when tackled on this 
question, is inclined to dismiss the problem with a wave 
of the hand and a perfunctory: ‘‘ Haven’t time! ”’ 

It is not, however, the French teacher who holds the 
key to the situation. It is the English teacher. In how 
many English classes does one remark that the pupil, 
far from learning to use his personal judgment, merely 
absorbs placidly the teacher’s own opinions, or the 
““made-down ” criticisms contained in his History of 
Literature (for Schools)? He reads, often very widely. 
He has sometimes a real feeling for poetry or even for 
prose. But he is blind—blind, because he has not been 
taught to see. He accepts, he memorizes, he listens 
attentively, and even discusses with enthusiasm; but, 
in an examination he is content to regurgitate the half- 
digested remarks of pedagogue or manual writer. Being 
yet very young, he is timid about proffering his own 
opinions ; he knows that his taste is unsure, and he 
lacks the proper technique for correcting this defect. 
So much for his literary education. 

What, then, are his needs? First of all, he needs a 
method. A method for what ? For examining texts, for 
analysing their content, as a chemist analyses a sub- 
stance, and for putting together his findings so as to 
draw a conclusion. He needs training in the habit of 
analysis and the habit of synthesis. And, in order to 
apply his method, he will need knowledge, facts (for he 
will surely not hope to examine a page of Rousseau 
unless he has some acquaintance with the eighteenth 
century, with Rousseau’s life and environment, education, 
and development) ; he will need, too, in the early stages, 
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a reliable guide ; he will need training in expression, in 
lucidity. 

To these ends French scholars have worked untiringly 
for years, and the result of their efforts has been the 
evolving of a technique which, in its most advanced 
form, is the recognized literary method in the Universities, 
and, in its simpler forms, is taught from the very outset 
in the literature class at school. Naturally, the British 
pupil confronted with an English text will be able to 
apply the method in full, whereas with a French text he 
will have to go warily until he has acquired a certain 
amount of experience and become familiar with the 
general trend of French thought. 

Can one, in so short a summary, outline a method 
which has already formed the subject of many volumin- 
ous manuals and which gives rise, every year, to new 
and interesting issues? At least let us try. 

Let us begin with a definition of literature itself. It 
is, if one may use such a paradox, an intellectual sub- 
stance; the substance of human thought. It differs 
from thought itself in that, being written, it has adopted 
a fixed form similar to a crystallization. As a substance, 
it is capable of treatment ; one may merely taste and 
appreciate it, like a pot of jam; or one may, in order 
to understand, analyse and examine it. Obviously, the 
casual reader can benefit by the first treatment, but the 
literary critic must necessarily adopt the second. Literary 
criticism is not a game of fantasy and impression. It 
is a science; and, like every science, it demands a method. 
Let us imagine for a moment that a number of untrained 
students are invited to discuss a text from Chateau- 
briand. Most of them will be alive to its beauty; a 
few will be able to tell just where and how that beauty 
arises. Those who are sensitive to auditive impressions 
will discern music in it ; but few will be able to discuss 
the technique by which this music has been produced. 
Only a relatively small number will pick out the 
dominating idea or sentiment, and perhaps one out of 
the group will know how to attach to this lieu commun 
the subordinate ideas or sentiments. The keener spirits 
will detect any inaccuracy in the data which Chateau- 
briand presents, and some will have the courage, in spite 
of the prestige of an honoured writer, to make such 
errors known; but the vast majority, emotionally 
stirred while intellectually asleep, will ‘“ vapour” 
uselessly in the confused manner of the neophyte. 

It is just because he is a neophyte that the pupil can 
benefit by the French method ; for, while the mature 
mind is capable of seeing much at the first glance, the 
untrained student working without method is inclined 
to miss quite obvious points even at the third or fourth 
reading. The French method presents such a student 
with something like a set of tools whereby he can go to 
work on the passage and eventually draw from it the 
larger part of its substance and signification ; we have 
here. the true specific for a beginner’s weakness. 

Usually known as the explication, the method stands 
revealed by its very name ; it is, in essence, an attempt 
to explain a passage from every possible point of view ; 
it is an attempt to draw from a page of prose or verse 
the indications which help us to understand the mentality 
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of a writer. As a rule, the explication method confines 
itself to a single page, a single poem, or a single para- 
graph ; but by extension it can be applied to a double 
subject, such as the comparison of two texts on a 
similar theme. 

Obviously, as the literary genres imply differences of 
technique, there is no hard and fast rule as to how an 
explication should be arranged. What really matters is 
that the pupil should grasp the unity of the dominant 
idea or sentiment ; that he should be able to distinguish 
between the primary and the secondary aspects of the 
text ; that he should make a clear and orderly exposé ; 
and that he should allow nothing to come between him 
and the passage which he is explaining. In schools, 
the French explication must be mainly an exercise in 
comprehension ; it would, therefore, be idle to insist on 
a very detailed discussion of style, whereas one might 
very profitably call for a grammatical commentary. 
Nevertheless, in the pre-University class there is no 
reason why the pupil should not be able to deal with 
the major questions of literary form (arrangement, 
figures of speech, choice of words, &c.). If the way has 
been well prepared in the English class, this should 
present very little difficulty. 

Roughly, then, the explication can be conducted as 
follows : | 

I. Preparation. 
II. Introductory Remarks. 

III. Ideas or sentiments. 

IV. Analysis of the text. 

V. Style (or grammatical commentary). 

VI. Conclusion. 


Let us examine briefly each of these stages. 


I. Preparation. This is to be done by the pupil at 
home or in the school library. The teacher announces, 
for example, that he will deal with Vigny’s Le Cor; he 
will expect every student to be ready to explain this 
poem at some length, from written notes. The pupil 
will read and re-read the poem very carefully. He will 
then provide himself with all the relevant material he 
can gather from the books at his disposal. He will plan 
his explication. 

II. Introductory Remarks. The pupil will begin by a 
few observations on the ensemble of the poem ; he may 
classify it, explain its origin by reference to the life of the 
poet ; he will deal, mainly, with what has led up to the poem. 

III. Ideas or Sentiments. This part constitutes the real 
body of the explication. The pupil will select the 
dominating idea ; he will discuss it from as many points 
of view as he can ; he will prove its sincerity, if possible, 
by quotation from other parts of Vigny’s work. He will 
then proceed to deal with the subordinate ideas. The 
advanced student must learn to distinguish between a 
doctrine and an accidental allusion ; he must recognize 
what is typical of an author and what is merely a passing 
fantasy. The beginner, of course, will content himself 
with stating facts. 

IV. Analysts of the text. Almost every text lends itself 
readily to division and subdivision ; Le Cor, in particular, 
falls naturally into the following parts: 
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(1) Personal reminiscence and reverie of the poet. 


(2) The drama of Roncevaux. 
(a) Roland and Oliver in battle. 
(b) Charlemagne and Turpin hear Roland's 
horn. 
(c) Return of the vanguard and discovery of 
the dead heroes. 


(3) Emotional reaction of the poet. 
(Dieu! que le son du cor est triste au fond des bots!) 


V. Discussion of style (where possible) : 
(2) Examination of vocabulary. 
(b) Syntax. 
(c) Special effects. 
(d) Auditive impressions (rhythm, rhyme, &c.). 
Grammatical commentary. Discussion of principal 
questions raised by the text. 


VI. Conclusion. The pupil now asks himself at least 
two questions : 

(a) From the facts which I have established, 
what conclusion can I draw with regard 
to the mentality of this man ? 

(b) What is the special importance of this poem 
in his work ? 


In class, the explication can be conducted in a variety 
of ways: 


1. The teacher, following the broad lines of his own 
plan, can proceed by interrogation. 


2. He may ask one member of the class to ike the 
chair and conduct the exercise according to his personal 
preparations ; but, as most pupils will miss a variety of 
points, it is as well to continue by recapitulating thus : 

“ Under the heading of Ideas, what has X omitted 
to say ? ” &c. 

The class will then collaborate in the drawing up of a 
full explication. 


3. He may ask for written copies, correct them, and 
discuss his corrections with the class. 


4. In Universities, where the limit of time is so 
restricted, he may, after a rapid preliminary interroga- 
tion, do the whole explication himself, while the students 
take notes. As time permits, he may arrange for a 
student to take the chair and to proceed according to 
the method thus demonstrated. In tutorial groups, the 
latter procedure is wise, but in very large classes it can 
be the occasion of much suffering, occasional hilarity, 
and loss of time ! 


The explication of a French text by a British student 
naturally falls very far short of the commentary which 
even a schoolboy could produce with regard to an English 
passage. If practised seriously in the English class, the 
exercise would present few difficulties when first applied 
to French literature, because we have here, as must be 
evident to all, a method which lends itself readily to 
improvement and extension. To be really effective, it 
must be applied to a great variety of texts ; it becomes 
extremely monotonous, for example, if applied to page 
after page of a novel by Balzac. It must also be admitted 
that for the full and perfect explication, a pupil needs a 
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certain maturity of mind, the power of grasping abstract 
ideas, and of appreciating the beauty of style. Here, 
alas! we are faced once more with the problem of that 
immaturity of mental outlook which is fostered by our 
national enthusiasm for competitive games. The method, 
too, is one which cannot be learned in a hurry; which 
is just why it should be taught at school, and not left en- 
tirely to the University French staff, already cramming its 
bulky programme within the strait jacket of short hours. 

The immense advantages of the French method 
scarcely need explanation. In the first place, the 
exercise of explication is infinitely subtle, and can be 
adapted to every possible type of literature ; it is merely 
a question of changing the point d'appui. The student, 
once he has mastered the method, can go on applying it 
quite independently of the teacher, and the more he 
works with it, the more effective it becomes in his hands. 
It awakens in him a certain alertness, a readiness to 
observe, a sort of quiet diligence and a natural sense of 
order; he learns to reason, to distinguish ideas from 
emotions, and to draw logical conclusions ; he cultivates, 
above all, the quality essential to every student of 
literature—good taste. The effort which he is called 
upon to make is a personal one ; he is learning to work. 
At the same time, the exercise enables the teacher to 
detect and to eliminate the unfit; for, whereas under 
the old system many a prize in English was carried off 
by mere memory-slaves, by unscrupulous young 
plagiarists and by “‘show-offs ”’, the explication puts 


these sycophants ‘‘on the spot”; reduced to the 
necessity of using their own brains and judgment, they 
see their former glory crumble into dust. This elimina- 
tion, I might add, is very salutary in the pre-University 
class; it might have averted, among my own former 
students, many disasters; for the way to the Modern 
Language Degree is notoriously paved with the bones 
of the fallen. A little guidance, a crumb of re-direction, 
and some of our faded stars would have been shining 
to-day in other heavens, instead of flickering miserably 
in ours. Those who fail in the explication are almost 
invariably those who are totally incapable of living in 
the world of ideas; to use a ridiculous illustration, let 
me add, with my tongue in my cheek, that an explication 
centred on ‘‘ Pyramus and Thisbe” would rapidly 
dispense with Bully Bottom and his confederates. Ab 
uno disce omnes. 

And so, although it demands serious work of teacher 
and pupil alike, the French method brings results. The 
pupil who uses it well has an immense intellectual 
advantage over the mere “ manual grubber” ; for, while 
the latter is at the worst a slave and at the best a mere 
dreamer, the former is already an independent worker ; 
he does not muse upon literature: he thinks; and from 
mere impressionism he passes on to the exercise of 
criticism. For, as a French critic has said, the science 
of literature is very like that of cookery ; the gourmand 
appreciates the fine flavour of a dish, but the connoisseur 
detects the elements which have composed it, and the art 
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with which those elements have been prepared, combined, 
and cooked. It is not by intuition alone that he arrives 
at this mastery ; it is by long practice and application. 
Thus it is with the literary method ; once mastered, it 
is for ever new, for ever full of exciting possibilities. And 
it is the master-key to the palace of good taste. It is 
by this method, and this alone, that the hitherto blind 
and groping student acquires vision ; that vision which 
will enable him to see in the Fables of La Fontaine not 
mere stories, not mere amusements, but whole dramas, 
indeed whole worlds, in miniature; by the practice of 
careful analysis and wholesome thinking he will learn 
at last to distinguish the good from the indifferent, and 
the indifferent from the frankly bad ; to judge literature, 
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not by his personal likes and dislikes, but by the 
accumulation of evidence; not by emotion but by 
reason. Thus, in a series of two or three explications, a 
first-year University class can be brought to see the gulf 
which lies between the sublime pity of Alfred de Vigny 
and the obscene caricature of humanity drawn by 
Anatole France in L'Ile des Pingouins. The journey 
from credulous childhood to thoughtful adolescence, a 
longer and more difficult journey than most people 
realize, can be made easier by the use of this essentially 
practical method. And if, as most of us will allow, the 
aim of all good teaching is to make the pupil eventually 
independent of the master, the literary student who has 
made the explication his own is truly “ weaned ”. 


A RECEPTION SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 


By the Rev. P. H. ROONEY, S.J., Modern Language Master, Beaumont College, Old Windsor 


A SUGGESTION has often been made in these pages 

that evacuation, besides its inconveniences, would 
also confer a blessed freedom to experiment. Perhaps 
it has not been equally stressed that the upheaval would 
bring these opportunities to the reception as well as to 
the evacuated school, and, when that reception school 
happens to be a public school, the results may be expected 
to be of interest to those who are familiar with the 
traditional conservatism of such places—or to those who 
have read Mr. Mais’s article in the January number of 
the Journal. 


At this school an alternating shift system gave rise to 
many problems, only one of which can be dealt with 
here. Three times a week two longish blocks of prep. 
were found to be following one another without inter- 
vening classes. This was no hardship to the older boys, 
but after some experience it was found to be a heavy 
burden for the younger ones. So, with that light-hearted 
disregard of study time which it takes a war to create, 
it was determined to substitute something else for at least 
one of these blocks. The school stage was still available, 
and from that time on the Junior School was to be found 
grouped around it every Monday morning during what 
used to be known as prep. 


The actual steps in the transformation of Morning 
Studies into a school society with an atmosphere and 
aims peculiarly its own would take too long to chronicle. 
It must be enough to say that much of the form and 
all the activity of the meeting described below came from 
the suggestion and enterprise of the boys themselves. 
At 9.30 a.m. the officials for the week take their places, 
the Chairman in the centre of the stage, the Chief 
Secretary on his left and the Timekeeper on his right, 
while below the platform two Discussion Secretaries 
sharpen their pencils and prepare to be energetic. The 
Chairman calls upon the Chief Secretary to read the 
minutes of the last meeting, which he does to a critical 
audience, conscious that the opportunity which the 
Chairman will presently give for criticisms or suggested 
alterations is not infrequently taken. The election of a 


new Chief Secretary follows the signing of the minutes 
by the Chairman. Nominations are received from the 
floor, and after a show of hands the new Secretary takes 
his place on the platform. 

If, as not infrequently happens, there are discussions 
of policy on the agenda or important decisions to be 
taken by the meeting, the Chairman will prolong at his 
discretion the business period in order to give members 
a chance to express their views from the floor. When 
this has been concluded by a show of hands or by 
referring the matter to the Committee, or, on days when 
there is no special business, by the ten-minute bell, the 
Elocution period is announced. 

This is a name retained from early meetings, but, in 
view of its development, a more accurate one would be 
the Voluntary Contribution Period. Almost any form 
of public speaking may be expected at this time. Essays 
have been the most popular, and they have been read 
on subjects ranging from Submarine Warfare to the 
Difficulties of Rising in the Morning, and from an 
Imaginary Air-Raid experience to an equally highly- 
coloured description of the Dispensary. There are signs 
that the members are learning the noble art of painless 


- fun. Other alternatives to prolonged business have been 


recruiting speeches for school societies, and a story of 
life in Germany before the war. Undoubtedly the best 
use of this time was the occasion on which four speeches 
advocating names for this budding institution led to the 
unanimous adoption of the title “ Speakeasy ’’—to a 
generation unacquainted with its doubtful antecedents, 
an apt epitome of its main aim: to learn to speak easily 
in public. 

The ten o'clock bell announces the Play Period. For 
this purpose, as for other team items, the members are 
divided into four Groups roughly corresponding to classes. 
Each week in turn one group gives a reading with action 
of a scene from a play. During the week before the 
meeting they discuss, cast, and rehearse the scene them- 
selves with the assistance of one of the staff. Now the 
half-curtains are rolled back, the official tables and chairs 
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are whisked into the wings, and they take the stage. 
The performance lasts from ten minutes to a quarter 
of an hour. 

There follows what is rightly considered one of the 
most important items—the discussion of the scene. 
Each member has a discussion note-book, inside the cover 
of which is a list of seven Points to Watch during a Scene. 
While the stage is being prepared for the scene, the 
Chairman calls for seven volunteers, each to watch one 
point and start the discussion on it afterwards. Others, 
of course, are at liberty to join in at any point they wish, 
and this applies to visitors as well. The professed aim, 
and it is one toward which considerable progress has 
been made, is to provide the audience with an oppor- 
tunity of showing, by means of weighing the good and 
bad points, their appreciation of what has been done on 
the stage. There is much to be learnt here, especially 
in the way of observation and the power to express 
clearly the results of that observation, but the Discussion 
Secretaries’ note-books give evidence already that certain 
positive canons of good acting have been established, 
and that the members have not been unsuccessful in 
avoiding the two extremes of mutual admiration and 
sheer destructive criticism. Hitherto the President, the 
only member of the staff to hold an official position in 
‘* Speakeasy ”, has conducted the discussion ; otherwise 
he attempts to emulate North and South at the bridge 
table and remain silent throughout. It is hoped that, 
in the not too far distant future, the improved technique 
of the members will make it possible to put a boy in 
charge of this department too. 

The last half-hour was originally devoted to a Spelling 
Bee, but after a few meetings a more popular Ten- 
Minute-Lecture scheme was adopted. The Chairman 
makes a short speech introducing the two lecturers, the 
operators connect up the lantern and epidiascope, a 
screen is lowered on the stage, and—well, blacking-out 
is no great difficulty nowadays! The choice of subject 
is entirely the lecturer's; help is given in procuring 
. matter, but arrangement and presentation are left to 
him. Many of them have collections of photographs and 
cuttings which can be projected by the epidiascope, and 
slides are ordered if required. The scope is immense. 
Thunderstorms, the Moon, Railway Engines, R.A.F. 
Bombers, Motor Racing, Coral Formation, Whale 
Fishing, and the s.s. Queen Mary have been treated in 
one term. Twenty-two further volunteers are awaiting 
their turn. After the lectures votes of thanks are 
proposed and seconded with little speeches (prepared) 
from the floor. Then once again discussion, with a 
further seven points for guidance. Some final announce- 
ments concerning the next week, and the Chairman then 
declares the meeting closed. 

The picture is, perhaps, best completed by transcribing 
the Rules for the Election of Officers which the meeting 
adopted at an early date. Their aim was to ensure 
that opportunities to participate in the meetings 
should be extended to the widest possible number com- 
patible with efficiency, and the members have been 
loyal to their spirit—at times almost to the point of 
embarrassment. 
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1. The Advisory Committee consists of the President, 
the four Group Captains, the Chairman of the week, 
and the Chief Secretary of the week. 

It is the duty of this Committee : (a) to nominate 
three members as candidates for the Chair at the next 
meeting, and post their names on voting-sheets in 
the playrooms so that all members may record their 
choice; (b) to appoint weekly the other officials 
(except the Chief Secretary who will always be 
elected at the meetings) according to the rules 
below ; (c) to report to the President and consult 
with him about all suggestions for improving and 
varying the programme of Speakeasy. 


2. The Chairman must be a member of either Group I or 
Group II. He may not be re-elected to the Chair for 
the next six meetings. 


3. The Chief Secretary may belong to any Group, but he 
must be chosen weekly from a Group that has not 
held the office at the previous two meetings. No 
one may be elected to this office twice in the same 
term. 


4. The Timekeeper may belong to any Group. He must not 
have held any other office during the term in which he 
is appointed. 

5. The Discussion Secretaries will be appointed according 
to the same rules as those for the Timekeeper. 


6. Group Captains are appointed by each Group for one 
term. During his term of office a Captain may not be 
elected Chairman or Chief Secretary. If occasion 
arises, he will speak to the meeting about the views of 
his Group, or appoint a speaker to do so. He will 
appoint Group teams and officials as required. 


One who has the privilege of watching over the 
development of an organization such as this inevitably 
finds himself torn between hopes and principles. The 
hopes spring from the adult vision which tells how near 
the surface lie pearls of great price—if only the boys 
will dive for them! The power and value of co-operation, 
the inseparable conditions of free speech, the right of 
the individual to his own opinion, the duty of voters 
and the right to vote, the contribution of an audience, 
opposition of argument by argument, good taste in stage 
work, humour that does not hurt—these, as well as the 
professed aims, lie within easy reach. But principles 
insist that their discovery must be made by the boys 
themselves ; the role of Speakeasy is to supply oppor- 
tunities for discovery. And so instruction in the old 
sense, coaching which produces parrot-like imitations, 
and the imposition of decisions must all be taboo. The 
boys must be allowed their right to make mistakes, they 
must choose their own pace. 

That pace has been considerably hotter than was 
anticipated. (The concluding meeting of the term saw 
the publication of the first number of a Speakeasy 
magazine, with the title Jourvnaleasy.) As far as the 
authorities are concerned, the meeting has come to stay 
—war or no war! But here again the decision to con- 
tinue must rest with the boys themselves. 

Experiments of this kind are not, of course, unfamiliar 
to readers of The Journal of Education. This account 
is offered partially as a contribution to the profit side 
of evacuation, and partially in the hope that those 
readers who have had experience in the “ play way” 
will help, by criticisms and suggestions, the struggles of 
a traditionalist towards the light. 
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become conscious in some degree of the craftsmanship of its parts. Incidentally, the exercises are so framed that they 
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The object of this book is to provide a concise up-to-date course of Algebra for Schools. 


The arrangement of the book is similar to that of the authors’ School Arithmetic, and the work centres round the large 
number of illustrative worked examples and carefully grouped exercises. An important feature of the book is that, at the 
end of every chapter, there is a Revision Exercise, mainly composed of actual School Certificate questions, and at the 
end of each suggested year’s work a number of Test Papers so graded that they can be used at different stages during the 
year. A thorough revision course for the examination year will be found in the 18 Revision Exercises, and the last group 
of 12 Test Papers, which are all of School Certificate type. 


The recommendations of the recent report of the Mathematical Association on the teaching of Algebra have been 
followed, and it is hoped that this book, in which thoroughness has nowhere been sacrificed to the dictates of the School 
Certificate Syllabus, will provide a sufficient and not too lengthy course for the ordinary School Certificate candidate. At 
the same time, the book will be found to contain enough of harder formal Algebra as a groundwork for those who will 
eventually become Mathematics or Science specialists. 


A new volume in the 
STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


EDWARD II 
By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by 


RONALD LUNT, B.A. (Oxon), 
Assistant Master at Radley College. 


Price 28. 9d. 


MOTS-CROISES 


By G. MORISSET, L. és L. (Paris), Ph.D. 
(London), Head of the Modern Languages Department, 
The Haberdashers’ Aske’s Acton School for Girls. 


„2 pages. Price 1s. 2d. 


This is a collection of thirty French crossword puzzles, 
with solutions and vocabulary. The puzzles are graded 
in difficulty and the book (issued at such a low price) 
should prove popular not only as providing relaxation in 
class, but also as a means of increasing vocabulary, of 
remembering words, and of learning how to spell them. 
All the clues are in French. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD.,50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR—RNEW TYPE 


‘* It is therefore impossible in Grammar Schools to dispense with the elementary technical instruc- 


tion in such matters as grammar. . 


. .’’ (Spens Report). 
Formal teaching of English Grammar went out of favour for some time. 


Now it has come back 


—and its exile has done it good. English masters and mistresses have realized that something must 
be done to make it more interesting. In THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR this something 
is simple but effective—the sentences in the exercises all form connected passages with a story or 
other central interest. In Part One the exercises are based largely on fairy tales and nursery rhymes; 
in Part Two on nature study, exploration, &c. ; in Part Three on present-day conditions. Part One 
is intended for junior, Part Two for middle and Part Three for senior forms. 


ELEMENTS of ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR 


PART TWO 
Is. 6d. 


PART ONE 
Is. 6d. 


PART THREE 
2s. 6d. 


GINN, 7 Queen Sq., London, W.C. | 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CAMBRIDGE HANDBOOK 


Sir,—In the review of our annual publication, The 
Student’s Handbook to the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge, which appeared in your January issue, your 
reviewer regrets the “ severity of style as compared with 
the equally useful, but far more attractive, Handbook to 
the University of Oxford’’. May I point out that for 
those who seek the attractiveness of the guide-book 
rather than the severity of the work of reference, there 
is available for half a crown Introduction to Cambridge, 
a brief guide to the University from within, by S. C. 
Roberts ? 
R. J. L. KINGSFORD. 
Cambridge University Press, Manager. 
Bentley House, 
200 Euston Road, London, N.W. 1. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY AND CONVOCATION 


Sir,—Sir Ernest Graham-Little accuses you of giving 
“an erroneous presentation ” of his actions relating to 
the question of the functions of Convocation during the 
war. His letter, however, contains no justification of 
this rather sweeping charge and itself contains an 
erroneous presentation of the action of the University 
authorities in evacuating the colleges. 

He states that this evacuation had been undertaken 
“on the compelling advice of the then Lord Privy Seal ”. 
When Sir Ernest raised this point in the House of 
Commons on October 12 last, Sir John Anderson 
replied : 


“ My hon. Friend is mistaken in supposing that 
any directions were issued on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to the authorities of London University to 
remove their students from London in the event 
of war ”. 


When Sir Ernest, in his earlier question of September 
13 asked for “relief by legislation to the authorities 
of Convocation from their statutory obligation of 
convening Convocation for the conduct of elections to 
the senate and other offices (stc) or for ordinary meetings 
during the present crisis ’’, there were many members of 
Convocation who took this to mean that, in effect, 
Convocation was to cease to function altogether during 
the war. The words “ present crisis ’’, obviously, could 
reasonably be taken to mean the whole duration of the 
war. It was almost entirely because of this question that 
a number of us (260 to be exact) took the step of requisi- 
tioning the Extraordinary Meeting of Convocation held 
on December 19, when my resolution expressing the 
desire of Convocation to continue its functions during the 
war was carried nem. con. Sir Ernest did not avail himself 
of the opportunity afforded by that meeting to render any 
explanation ot his actions to Convocation. 

During the Great War, no difficulty was experienced in 
carrying on the functions of Convocation, although 
meetings were fewer in number than usual, and our 
experience, so far, of the present conflict does not 
suggest that any insuperable obstacles are likely to 
occur now. The evacuation of the colleges has not 
affected the great majority of members of Convocation. 
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The fact that it has seriously disorganized the Internal 
side of the University, that it has prevented many 
students from following their studies, and that the only 
students who have, so far, been even remotely menaced 
by Nazi bombers are those who were evacuated to 
Edinburgh, are, I suggest, compelling reasons for the 
continuation of Convocation rather than for any diminu- 
tion of its advisory and critical functions. 
J. STEWART Cook, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
Crossways, 
Osborne Road, 
Windsor, Berks. 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 


Sır, —In your Notes and Comments for December a 
reference is made to the effect of the war upon the 
Derbyshire County Library. It may be of some interest 
to your readers to know that all the buildings of local 
branches temporarily occupied for A.R.P. purposes are 
now available for library work, that two new branch 
libraries have been opened in the County since the 
outbreak of war, the library staff is functioning normally, 
except that the County Librarian is still undertaking 
certain A.R.P. duties, and the “ public demand for 
libraries ” referred to in your note is being fully met. 
The Committee are fully alive to the great importance 
of maintaining as far as possible their work during the 
war. I hope that these facts will be given full publicity 
in your Journal. 
EDWIN C. BARNES, 
Chairman, County Library Committee. 


Derbyshire Education Committee, 
S. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 


SUMMER GODPARENTS 


Sir,—At this time of suffering and sacrifice for the 
youth of Finland it may not be altogether out of place 
to recall Sir Mark Collet’s attempt to introduce for 
British students a holiday scheme which has benefited 
many Finnish undergraduates. In the April issue of 
your Journal Sir Mark became the first British ‘‘ Summer 
Godparent ” by offering to provide money for two 
months’ summer holiday for two students who would 
not otherwise get a holiday. As one of the fortunate 
recipients of Sir Mark’s generosity I should like to say 
something on behalf of future generations of students 
too poor to pay for a good holiday. 

After a great deal of serious illness during last winter, 
I managed to struggle through the summer term in the 
London heat and pass my teachers’ examination. 
Sir Mark Collet’s gift enabled me to spend the summer 
recovering my health and vigour in a most enjoyable 
fashion. Born and bred in the North I had never seen 
the South-West of England, so my first move was to a 
farm on the edge of the Windsor Great Park to await 
interviews for jobs. In two weeks I was in possession 
of a post in London and free to move further West. 
I went by Maidenhead and Reading to Bath and spent 
two weeks at Kingwell Hall, Dora Russell’s School, in 
the heart of Somerset. There I swam and sun-bathed in 
the pleasant grounds, and explored the county with other 
progressive educationists, visiting Bristol, Wells, and 
the Cheddar Gorge. The last move was to Tregarnon 
Bay on the northern coast of Cornwall, where I spent a 
delightful time swimming, surf-riding, and exploring the 
magnificent coast-line. Having been to John o’ Groats 
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I had to see Land’s End, and from that distant extremity 
of our island the gathering war clouds possessed a 
fantastic unreality which enabled me to enjoy mental 
tranquillity almost to the day when the radio recalled 
me to my school. 

Now I am coping with a class of evacuated children in 
a village hall and am amply fortified in body and mind 
for all emergencies. I hope that many future students 
will be as lucky as I in finding as generous a “ Summer 
Godparent ”. 

ij P O5 


A WORLD LANGUAGE 


Sır, —In your February issue Mr. A. Gray Jones expresses 
his belief in the necessity for an international language, 
whose adoption would be “ one of the surest ways of 
reducing misunderstanding and conflict between 
nations ’’’. He believes, however, that attempts to plan 
such a language have not yet succeeded. Why they 
have not succeeded he does not say, so one is left to 
assume that, when put to the test, these various so- 
called languages have been found wanting. 

Mr. Montague Butler then takes up the cudgels on 
behalf of Esperanto, which, he claims, fulfils all the 
necessary minimum requirements for an international 
auxiliary language. He states that it has never failed 
in any test to which it has been put. Obviously these 
two gentlemen cannot both be right. Well, I have been 
using Esperanto for nearly thirty years, both in corre- 
spondence and in speech. I have met and conversed 
with ordinary working people in the far north of Norway 
and the extreme south of Spain. I have enjoyed the 
conversation of blind persons and policemen in Lisbon, 
and of professors and Boy Scouts in Warsaw. I have 
listened to Hamlet performed in Esperanto in a Flemish 
theatre by first-class Belgian actors, and have been 
present at a lecture on the structure of the Japanese 
language, given by a Japanese professor in Esperanto. 
I have enjoyed the hospitality and been the guest of 
butchers and bakers, and people in various walks of life. 
In at least twelve countries I have spoken with Esperan- 
tists whom I have met. In Lisbon the teacher of a class 
of working men on one occasion handed over his class 
to me, to give them a lesson in Esperanto, although I 
did not know a word of Portuguese. Because Esperan- 
to, in its fifty-two years of existence, has not been 
universally adopted, shall we dub it a “lamentable 
failure ” ? 

FRED PARKER, F.R.G:S. 

368 Colne Road, 

Burnley. 


[Several letters are unavoidably held over.—ED.] 


SAFETY FIRST 


PEDESTRIANS on the roadway should keep to the 

RIGHT. They will then face the traffic, and will 
be able to see what is coming. On the pavement or 
footpath, they should keep tothe LEFT. Any one walk- 
ing on the right and on the outside of the path will have 
his back to the traffic, and, if he steps off the path will 
be in imminent danger of being run over. Observance 
of these rules will—especially during the black-out— 
greatly add to the convenience of the public and reduce 
the risk of accident. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


GRACE ELEANOR HADOW, 1875-1940 


THE death of Miss Grace Hadow, Principal of the Society 
of Oxford Home Students, on January 19, is a loss which 
is felt far beyond Oxford. Very few can have had so 
comprehensive a grasp of educational matters as she had, 
or maintained so living a touch with the multitudinous 
people in the educational world and beyond who were 
her friends. She combined in a rare degree the appre- 
ciation of fine scholarship with a statesmanlike vision 
of the wider world of education. To her own Society 
her energetic leadership has meant so much in the last 
ten years of change and progress that the loss, especially 
at such a time as this, of her vigorous counsel, balanced 
judgment, and indomitable courage might seem irre- 
parable: but she who was so intent on training others 
would never have allowed such a thing to be said. 

Grace Eleanor Hadow was the youngest daughter of 
the Rev. W. Hadow, Vicar of South Cerney, Gloucester- 
shire. She was educated at Truro High School and 
Somerville College, where she took a First Class in 
English in 1903. She spent a year as Reader in English 
at Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, and was later 
Tutor at Lady Margaret Hall and then Lecturer in 
English until 1917. After wide experience in social and 
educational work, in America, in the Ministries of 
Munitions and Labour, in the Women’s Institutes which 
she served with ungrudging devotion, and at Barnett 
House, where she was Secretary from 1920 to 1929, 
she was appointed, in 1929, Principal of the Society of 
Oxford Home Students. Oxford claimed but could not 
confine her: she was in the best sense a woman of the 
world. Besides her work in the University, where she 
was one of the two women members of the Hebdomadal 
Council, she was a member of the Adult Education 
Committee of the Board of Education, Vice-Chairman of 
the National Federation of Women’s Institutes—she was 
also President of the Oxfordshire Federation—a member 
of the B.B.C. Advisory Council and of the Committee 
of the National Council of Social Service. She served 
besides as a co-opted member of the Oxford Education 
Committee. 

She carried it all very lightly. On those who worked 
with her perhaps the deepest impression she made was of 
vitality and vigour. Her gallant attack on life left the 
youngest and most energetic standing. No task seemed 
too exacting for her powers, no detail too small for her 
attention. Whether she was setting out at the end of a 
long day for some distant village institute, or, at very 
short notice, on her Dominions tour of 30,000 miles in 
1938, her appetite for experience was insatiable. 

To many people in this country and America she was 
best known as a brilliant speaker and lecturer. She has 
been described as “ among the two or three best women 
speakers in the country ’’. Whether it were at a school 
speech Day, a Gaudy Dinner, a village meeting, or the 
Albert Hall, her wit and wisdom delighted her audience 
and left a lasting impression of her personality. 

To work on committees with Miss Hadow was a train- 
ing in itself. Her quickness of mind and grasp of 
essentials might have led in one less great to impatience 
or arbitrariness ; but her fine tolerance was such that 
she gave unstinted attention to everyone’s point of view. 
In all that has been said and written of her the note most 


often sounded is appreciation of her great human 
qualities, her readiness to take endless trouble over 
individuals, her care for people for themselves quite 
apart from what they might be academically. One old 
student wrote, “ She was the sort of rare person whose 
epitaph ought to end like a medieval one I know, 
‘ et caelum exhilarabit ’ ”. 

Grace Hadow had a steady belief in democracy and in 
its quiet working through ordinary people. And always 
there was a spiritual basis to her hopes and ideals. 
Many friends have spoken and written of this since her 
death : it may be most fitting here to give something of 
what she lived by in the words of the message which she 
and other leading educationists sent out last summer to 
the World Assembly for Moral Re-armament meeting 
in California. It declares the essential task for educators 
to be the bringing of those they teach into a living 
relationship with God, “ the primary education which the 
world needs to prepare it for every other form of edu- 
cation ’’. The message concludes: ‘“‘ In such simple and 
direct touch with God lies both the secret of national and 
world unity and the key which will unlock the vast 
untapped resources of spiritual wisdom and power. 
. .. Every man, woman and child taught by God— 
that is true education. The nation which puts first in its 
educational policy that ‘ All thy children shall be taught 
of the Lord’, will also experience the truth of the 
promise, ‘ Great shall be the peace of thy children’ ”. 


C. L. M. 


We regret to announce the following deaths: 

Dr. H. R. RATHBONE, late Pro-Chancellor of the 
University of Liverpool. 

PROFESSOR SIR GILBERT MorGAN, F.R.S., formerly 
Director of Chemical Research under the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. | 

Dr. C. A. STRONG, formerly Professor of Psychology 
at Columbia University, and author of numerous works 
on psychology. 

Dr. S. G. OWEN, formerly Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and author of many classical 
works. 

MR. E. E. SIKEs, Fellow and formerly President of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Mr. H. W. AUDEN, formerly Professor of Latin at 
Western University, London, Ontario, and editor of 
many classical text-books. 

PROFESSOR B. DEMBINSKI, Polish historian, formerly 
Professor of History at the Universities of Cracow, 
Lwow, Warsaw, and Poznan, and at one time Under- 
Secretary of State in the Ministry of Education. 

ProFeEssor C. BouG E, Directeur de l’École Normale 
Supérieure, Paris, and one of the best-known French 
sociologists. 

THE VERY Rev. A. R. M. GRIER, formerly Head- 
master of Worksop College, Bloxham School, Banbury, 
and from 1919 to 1931 Headmaster of Denstone College, 
Staffordshire. 

SIR FRANCIS GOODENOUGH, C.B.E., an authority on 
commercial and industrial education. 

Mr. E. S. HARKNEss, the American philanthropist, 
whose gift in 1930 of £2,000,000 to be spent for the 

(Continued on page 182) 
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SPRECHEN SIE DEUTSCH — LESEN SIE DEUTSCH and now:— 


SCHREIBEN SIE DEUTSCH 


By Oscar Burkhard and L. G. Downs 


A composition book offering a systematic review of grammar on the basis of carefully selected readings taken from the works of such 
recent German authors as Erich Kästner, Peter Mattheus, Ludwig Thoma, Hermann Sudermann, &c. Each lesson presents one unit 
of grammar which is repeatedly illustrated in the selected reading section, and developed in the grammatical, composition, and 
translation exercises. These are based on a working vocabulary of 2,000 words. Each lesson also contains a selection of idioms and 
proverbs. A summary of the grammar, a list of common idioms and a section on word-formation are included in the appendix. 


Crown 8vo. 364 pages. 3s. 6d. 


CONTES ET RÉCITS DU XIXe SIÈCLE 


Par Maurice Rat et Mme Vallée 


This excellent anthology contains selections from all leading nineteenth-century authors including many old favourites. An excellent 
School Certificate book. 


176 pages, with Notes and Vocabulary. Copiously Illustrated. ; 2s. 6d. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH COMPOSITION 


By A. G. Morris, B.A., Birkenhead institute, ANd J. H. Jones, B.A., swane School, Chelseas 


An elementary French Composition book designed for third-fourth year students and leading gradually up to School Certificate 
standard. Keeping in mind the needs of pupils in the weaker forms, the authors have not only included careful revision of essential 
grammar, but have also introduced gradually the continuous translation of various types of passages, free composition, and exercises 
in comprehension. The book therefore covers every type of composition. The building up of a useful vocabulary is stressed. 


Crown 8vo. 112 pages. : 2s. 


FIRST YEAR GERMAN For ADULTS AND UPPER FORMS 


By J. H. Hyde, B.A., East Sheen County School 


This short German course has been designed to meet, at a reasonable cost, the needs of those students who, though beginners in the 
study of the language, yet are of such an age as to require subject matter more advanced than that suitable for juniors. On the 
same lines as the well-known First-Year French for Adults. 


Crown 8vo. 114 pages. 2s. 


ALTERNATIVE EXTRACTS FOR TRANSLATION INTO 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH 
Edited by E. Allison Peers 


These selections of passages for translation from English are graded from School Certificate to University Honours Standard. 
Plain Text, Is. 6d. 
Editions with French, German, or Spanish Notes. 2s. each. 


RUSSIAN-ENGLISH ENGLISH-RUSSIAN DICTIONARY 


By W. Schapiro 


ae seo asi de aaa volume contains about 12,000 words and the new orthography has been used. Many technical terms are 
included. 


Pocket size, 6 in. x 4 in. 416 pages. 6s. net. 
PRICE REVISION 


Owing to the rising costs in production, small price increases have been made in certain cases. The publishers 
can be relied upon to keep these down to the lowest possible level. 


Send for Harrap’s new Educational Catalogue with particulars of recent and forthcoming books in every school subject. 


i Ida HIGH HOLBORN, 
e Ne a Oe et) LONDON, W.C. | 
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benefit of Great Britain, was used to found the Pilgrim 
Trust. Mr. Harkness also gave large sums for the 
furtherance of education both in America and in this 
country. 

PROFESSOR M. SIEDLECKI, the greatest of the Polish 
students of zoology, and one of the Professors of Cracow 
University who were arrested last November by the 
Gestapo. 

Miss R. H. CHEETHAM, first Warden of the Canning 
Town Women’s Settlement, a post which she held for 
twenty-five years. 

Miss C. M. TAyLor, Headmistress of Redland High 
School, Bristol. 

ALDERMAN G. G. SENIOR, O.B.E., Chairman of the 
Eccles Education Committee. 

Mr. E. L. VAUGHAN, Assistant Master at Eton College 
from 1876 until 1919. 

Canon H. T. Bow_sy, Headmaster of Lancing from 
Ig09 to 1925, and Canon Residentiary at Chichester 
from 1925 to 1930. 

Mr. A. N. BraysHaw, Assistant Master at Bootham 
School, York, from 1892 to 1903, and inspirer and 
pastor of the senior boys in Quaker schools, with which 
he maintained a close touch. 

Major C. A. VALENTINE, one of Cumberland’s leading 
educationists. 

Mr. J. M. JEFFREY, Rector of Selkirk High School for 
thirty-five years. 

ALDERMAN J. H. BirLEY, Deputy Chairman of the 
Manchester Education Committee in 1921 and 1922 and 
again from 1936 to 1939, and Chairman from 1923 to 
1929. 

OFER W. E. Dopp, American Ambassador in 
Berlin from 1933 to 1937. Before this appointment 
Dr. Dodd had been for many years Professor of American 
History in the University of Chicago. 
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MR E. FEBER, for forty years Headmaster of Cold- 
hurst Church School, Oldham. 

Sır WILLIAM HopcGson, for many years Chairman of 
the Cheshire Education Committee and afterwards of 
the Cheshire County Council. 

Mrs. E. M. Burcwiy, O.B.E., for many years Superin- 
tendent of the London schools for physically and 
mentally defective children, and one of the outstanding 
authorities on the subject of the education of the 
mentally subnormal child. 


The following appointments are announced: 


Mr. R. S. Woop, C.B., to be Deputy Secretary to the 
Board of Education in succession to Mr. A. R. Ainsworth, 
who is retiring. 

Mr. C. F. Scorr to be Headmaster of Hereford 
Cathedral School, in succession to Dr. J. H. E. Crees. 
Dr. Crees has been Headmaster since Ig19 and is now 
retiring. 

Mr. R. JEFFREY to be Headmaster of Rothwell 
Grammar School, Wakefield. 

Mr. H. A. Peacock, Head of the Biology Department 
of Cheltenham Grammar School, to be Headmaster of 
Newent Grammar School, Gloucestershire, in succession 
to the late Mr. F. W. Dickinson. 

Mr. J. S. CARR, Assistant Master at Ackworth School, 
Pontefract, to be Headmaster of Ayton School for Boys 
and Girls, Yorkshire, from next July, in succession to 
Mr. H. Dennis, who is to retire. 

Mr. R. Hamitton, Headmaster of Hemsworth 
Grammar School, to be President tor 1940 of the Society 
of British Esperantist Teachers. 


SIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, M.P., was on February 7 
installed as Lord Rector of Glasgow University. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


The winner of the January Competition is “ S. E. B.”, 
proxime accessit “ Bedford ”. 

The winner of the December Competition was Miss 
Edith H. Herbert, The Wick, 10 Burns Avenue, 
Nottingham. 

We classify the fifteen versions received as follows : 


Class I.—S. E. B., Bedford, Hesperus, Sea Boot Stockings, 
Hereward, Atlantis, Corydon, J. E. M., 
Yorkshire, Ardconaig. 


Class II.—Pippen, Sphinx, D. A. A. P., Netherwood, 
Onyx. 


PASSAGE FROM “ UN Uomo FINITO,” BY GIOVANNI PAPINI 


Il babbo era quasi sempre soprappensiero—io ruminavo 
fra me precoci disappunti o ingenui abbozzi d’idee. Ma 
guardavo. Di sopra ai muri in cui la strada era incassata si 
spenzolavano i rami convulsionari de’ bigi olivi o sflavano 
i rosai nani, poveri, non curati, i rosai colle rose fradicie e 
sbiancate che cascavano foglia a foglia giù nella zanella a 
marcire. Quante miglia rasente a quei muri! Muri che 
vedo ancora ; muri bassi, quasi muriccioli che invitavano 
la gente a sedere ; muri umidi, toppati di licheni bigi e di 
fungaie verdi, colle scolature nere e luccicanti delle feritoie ; 
muri altissimi, con alberi grossi, neri e fronzuti in alto, 
quasi a sostenere giardini pensili; muri nuovi, appena 
fuori di porta, incalcinati da poco e decorati di rustici 
grafiti da manovale. Ogni tanto un cancello di villa 


a 

—cancelli chiusi e scuri, contro i quali saltava e rintronava 
di dentro, il cane abbaiante; cancelli spalancati, con un 
cipresso per parte, come per guardia, e un viale che andava 
in su, in pendio fra siepi di mortella e di alloro. Ogni tanto 
i muri si aprivano e succedevano le siepi vive, alte, prunose, 
bianche di brina e di neve in inverno, bianche di fiori in 
primavera, nere di more alla fin dell’estate. E pit lontano 
ancora sparivano muri e siepi—e la strada solinga e massic- 
ciata (come i viottoli conventuali in montagna) saliva tra i 
cipressi o gli abeti e avevo 1a sotto le valli solcate e i prati 
bagnati e i fondi di nebbia e l'illusione dell’infinito. 


TRANSLATED BY “S. E. B.” 


My father was almost always lost in thought—for my 
part I pondered over youthful disappointments or planned 
childish castles in the air : but I looked at things. 

From over the walls with which the road was lined there 
reached out the twisted branches of the grey olives, or rows 
of scraggy, miserable, unkempt roses, their mouldering 
and discoloured blooms dropping petal by petal to rot in 
the gutter. The miles we went along those walls! I can 
see them now: low walls, hardly more than parapets that 
invited one to sit down; damp walls, covered with grey 
lichen and green fungus, the drain-holes dark and glistening ; 
high walls, with huge dark leafy trees above them, as if 
they supported hanging gardens; new walls on the out- 
skirts of the town, freshly lime-washed and decorated by 


the workmen with simple patterns. 
(Continued on page 134) 
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The Books you have been waiting for! 
THE 
LONDON MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


GENERAL EDITOR: E. R. HAMILTON, M.A., B.Sc. 


This series is intended primarily for Public and Secondary Schools, ages range Il to 16 plus, and though 
examinations have not been allowed to dominate the series it will cover fully the requirements of all School 
Certificate Examinations, Civil Service Commissions, etc. 


The books provide a course which develops the essential principles of elementary mathematics in a clear and 
thorough manner. 


The characteristic features of the series are : Richness of practical applications to matters of everyday interest; 
Multiplicity and interest of problems ; The technique of teaching through problems ; A definitely original 
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At intervals a gateway—dark gates, closed, a dog jumping 
up against them from within, growling and barking ; gates 
thrown open, with a cypress on either side as if on guard, 
and an avenue leading gently up the rise between hedges 
of box and laurel. Then the walls would open out and give 
place to hedges, high and thorny, white with frost and snow 
in winter, white with flowers in spring, dark with black- 
berries at the end of summer. 

And further on still, both walls and hedges ceased—and 
the lonely stony road (like those monastic lanes in the 
mountains) led up, up through the cypresses or firs, until 
I had beneath me the furrowed valleys and the sodden 
fields, the misty distance—the illusion of infinity. 


As can be seen by the number of competitors in Class I 
the standard was extremely high. The passage was a 
good test of the ability to handle long sentences, and 
required careful treatment to reproduce the style of 
the work without making it too colloquial. Some spoilt 
their attempts by keeping rigidly to the Italian con- 
struction, whilst others strayed from the original and 
wrote a paraphrase rather than a translation. 

All seemed to find the second half easier than the first, 
as indeed it was. In the first half there were one or two 
grammatical pitfalls which could probably have been 
avoided with more care. The chief mistake was over the 
word “ miglia”. A number of competitors quite cor- 
rectly translated it as “ miles ’’, but several apparently 
misread it either as “ mila”’ or “ migliaia’’ and trans- 
lated it wrongly as “ thousands ”. “ Fuori di porta ” 
was not understood by some: it means “ outside the 
gates ’’ of the town or city. The word “ babbo” was 
variously rendered; “the old man ” and “ Dad ” did 
not strike the right note, and “ father ’’ suited the style 
of the narrative best. ‘‘ Dwarf roses’’ as a translation 
of “ rosai nani ” is correct but here “ stunted ” seemed 
to convey the meaning better. ‘* Simple etchings ” was 
preferable to “ rude scratchings ” or “ rude scribblings ”’ 
for “rustici graffiti’’. “‘Siepi vive ’’ is perhaps best 
rendered by “ quickset’’; “living” and, though the 
winner “ S. E. B.” has it, “ green ” will not do. Some 
entrants made unnecessary difficulties over “ massic- 
ciata’’, for which ‘“‘stony’’ was good, and others were 
troubled by “viottoli conventuali’’ which coul bed 
translated quite literally as “ convent paths ”. 

The winning entry was good and kept close to the 
narrative style of the Italian. The last paragraph is 
especially fine. The second sentence, however, is weak ; 
“ spenzolare ” and “ sfilare’’ are not synonymous and 
their meanings cannot be compressed into the one verb 
“reach out”. “ Scraggy ” was not accurate enough 
for “nani’’. “ Bedford’s”’ effort was very nearly a 
prizewinning one; it was well handled but lacked the 
simplicity ot the original text. “Sea Boot Stockings ” 
sent in a careful piece of work, but she should avoid 
clumsy words and awkward turns of phrase. ‘“ Here- 
ward’s ’’ entry was uneven. Some sentences were very 
good, but the repetition of “ fence’’ for “ muri” was 
ungainly, and neither “inchoate” for “‘ abbozzi” nor 
“ profundities ’’ for “ fondi” was suitable in style. 
“ Atlantis” should try to avoid the unnecessary 
lengthening of sentences. 

“Corydon ”?” would certainly have been placed much 
higher if he had avoided the grammatical error over 
“miglia’’. His last paragraph was especially good. 
“ J. E. M.” had some nice moments but he evaded the 
difficulty of “ quante miglia’’ by leaving it out alto- 
gether and he left “ graffiti’’ untranslated. Both 
“ Yorkshires” and “J. E. M’s” rendering of 
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“ convulsionari ”?” as “ quivering ’’ was not well chosen ; 
“ twisted ” or “‘ gnarled ’’ was better in this context. 
The entries in Class II were on the whole very satis- 
factory. They contained few actual mistakes and failed 
to reach a first-class in most cases only by a few marks. 
All competitors in this class would do well to try and 
make their work more finished in effect. ‘‘ Pippen ” 
should avoid being carried away by the sound of words. 
“ A medley of miserable rose-trees ’’ is going beyond the 
original. “ Sphinx ”, too, should try to keep closer to 
the Italian ; when he does, his work is good. May we 
once again remind “ Onyx’”’ that mistranslation - of 
words and misunderstanding of whole sentences can 
frequently be prevented by a careful use of the dictionary ? 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following passage from Avec Foch (Aotit- 
Novembre, 1914), by ANDRE TARDIEU (Emest Flam- 
marion, Paris) : 


Quand toutes les forces d’une nation sont en jeu, il faut 
se battre “ avec le coeur des soldats ’’ et mettre en action 
un idéal et une morale. De même qu’il ne faut pas croire 
a la mathématique plus qu’à la manoeuvre, il ne faut pas 
croire au nombre plus qu’a la force morale. 

Les anciens systémes de recrutement éliminaient la partie 
la plus intelligente de la nation et ne jetaient à l’action que 
des spécialistes et des déshérités. Aujourd’hui que tout le 
monde est présent, il faut, qu’on le veuille ou non, faire 
appel aux cerveaux, aux sentiments, aux passions. 

Les grandes défaites, comme celles de 1870, ne sont jamais 
des accidents, mais le résultat de causes supérieures et 
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générales: l’oubli des vérités intellectuelles et morales ; 
l'abandon de l'activité de l’esprit et du corps. Ces 
défaillances sont fréquentes dans les armées du temps de 
paix. La victoire prussienne de 1871 a été rendue possible 
par la passivité frangaise, e’est-a-dire par un manque de 
moral. 

La foi de Foch lui a permis—et je l’ai vu, aux plus dures 
heures—de garder toujours un optimisme, fait de confiance 
et de lucidité, de raisonnement et d’instinct. Quand il prit, 
en août 1914, le commandement de sept divisions, dont il 
ignorait jusqu’à l’emplacement, et que son centre faillit 
étre percé, il dit, en souriant :—Puisqu’ils veulent m’enfoncer 
avec cette fureur, c’est que leur affaire marche mal ailleurs. 

Effectivement, au méme instant, la victoire de Maunoury 
se dessinait, à l’est de Paris. 

Cette méme foi, qui mettait des lueurs dans son esprit, 
lui a permis, et de deviner tout ce qu’il pouvait demander 
au soldat francais, et de commander des armées étrangères. 
Les Anglais, si difficiles 4 prendre et si susceptibles en 1914, 
ont tout accepté de Foch. Les Belges aussi. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication tf necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 153, must reach 
the office by the first post on April 1, 1940, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 40 
Walton Crescent, Oxford. 


EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
By H. C. McQUEEN, M.A. 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research 

H VERY school-year, teachers demonstraté ad nauseam 

the correct method of setting out theorems in 
geometry, or stress the necessity of neat work in the 
arid processes of long multiplication, as so beautifully 
displayed in the orthodox algebra books. Here and 
there a puzzled teacher tries to reconcile the teaching 
of equations to a low third form with the statement 
that all the mathematics the average boy needs is 
enough to enable him to tell the time and to count 
his change; and finds no difficulty in believing this 
statement after repeating for the nth time the rules for 
transposition of terms in an equation. Here and there 
a teacher who has read Mathematics for the Million sees 
a possibility of making a fourth form more appreciative 
of mathematics, and of thus helping them to understand 
what they are about. And here and there teachers of 
“ practical mathematics ” are putting many of Hogben’s 
principles into practice, often unaware that they are 
teaching mathematics in a way that the man in the 
street can understand. 

Nearly all the teachmg of mathematics in New 
Zealand is along lines designed to produce mathematical 
specialists ; but there are ways of teaching mathematics 
to suit the other specialists too, without handicappmg 
the bom mathematician in any way. The first thing 
a teacher of mathematics should do is to ask how he 


himself has learned something new. When he began 
to play bridge or billiards, did he go through a skilfully 
graduated set of exercises, with an ever-present, talka- 
tive instructor pointing out in an unpleasant manner 
just how he should have known what was so obvious 
to the instructor? No! He played his games, made 
a fool of himself, was corrected more or less tactfully, 
and later reached the stage where he could read a book 
on the game with profit, and could go through exercises 
designed to overcome a weakness in one or other part 
of the game. 

Let the teacher then apply his self-analysis to the work 
he requires of his pupils. Does he give them any oppor- 
tunities to muddle about—to make mistakes which can 
be corrected at some other time? Does he give them 
plenty of practice with materials within their powers 
of control? Does he ever give them a glimpse of the 
possibilities of mathematics for use, or for fun? Not 
he! Mathematics is a stern discipline, to teach boys 
how to overcome difficulties, how to conquer distaste 
for drudgery, how in the end to attain the glorious goal 
of “ passing matriculation ”. 

The clever boy is generally docile, and gets an 
intellectual pleasure out of the juggling of algebra, and 
out of the logical processes of formal geometry. So he 
does not suffer much. But he would be even better 
equipped for later work if at first he spent some time 
on less formalized work. At the other end of the scale 
is the dull boy, whose hopes of mastering the proof of 
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Pythagoras’ theorem are nil. He will soon show his 
incapacity for grasping the abstract, and so, while his 
cleverer friend has his mathematical load increased, the 
duller boy should have his work decreased, to include 
only practical arithmetic, like calculating his wage-tax 
(at the rate of a shilling in the pound, to finance a 
Social Security scheme) and reasonable mensuration, 
which will enable him to work out approximately how 
much gravel will be needed if his father decides to 
concrete a path at home. 

The majority of the pupils who are taught mathematics 
do not fall into either of these classes. They always 
have enough ability to get some pleasure out of their 
work ; they sometimes are able to pass matriculation, 
and they occasionally find themselves later in life in a 
position where mathematical understanding is profitable. 
Their needs in mathematics are unknown; but what 
they are to be taught may be assumed to be contained 
in the usual examination syllabuses. 

It should be remembered that this article is written 
with reference to New Zealand conditions. Very few 
pupils begin secondary school work before the age of 
thirteen ; eight years have been spent in the primary 
school, where the only mathematics taught is in the 
form of arithmetic, before the boy begins, with the aid 
of a universal free place system, a course in either a 
secondary school, or a technical high school. 

In the first instance, all formal geometry should be 
abolished from first-year high-school work ; for most 
third form boys are not yet old enough to appreciate 
the logical steps required in a formal proof. In place of 
the formal work, put practical geometry; that is, the 
learning of various constructions by use and practice, 
without proof. This can be as dry as dust if it has no 
relation to other work. In this respect technical high 
schools have the advantage that the drawing required 
for metalwork and woodwork gives an air of reality 
to the teaching of the necessary constructions, but there 
is no reason why the secondary school should not find 
some realistic basis for such work too. At the beginning 
of the second year’s work, the school should have side- 
tracked to a non-mathematical course those who have 
clearly shown their inability to grasp abstract work, 
and the others being now more mature, will easily cover 
in the next three years all the present geometry syllabus, 
and something more in addition. 

Graphical work is inextricably woven with algebra 
teaching, and should be the first introduction to that 
side of mathematics. Graphs of statistics at first—there 
are hundreds of possible sets of data. Later come 
graphs of functions, both of the first degree, and of 
higher degrees. First-year boys who have spent about 
an hour a week in graphical work have no difficulty at 
the end of a year in drawing the graph of a quadratic 
function. But these boys cannot solve a quadratic 
algebraically. They have arrived at a graphical solution 
by accident, or by rule of thumb. In later years, the 
study of co-ordinate geometry, and of the elements of 
the calculus, can be part of the graphical work, without 
any of the fearsomeness often attached to these allegedly 
abstruse branches. 
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Algebra should begin with the use of formulae; not 
the figments of the text-book writer’s mind, but actual 
formulae often used. As manipulative practice becomes 
necessary, sets of graded examples are essential. 
A suitable text-book is indispensable so that the better 
boys can go straight ahead, while the teacher gives the 
individual assistance the slower ones need. Easy access 
to the ‘‘ answers ’’ must be allowed, so that the boy can 
check the validity of his processes ; answers themselves 
are meaningless, but to get the right answer is evidence 
that the process has been correctly carried through. 
It is easy to see that much of the graphical work 
will give practice in algebraic processes ; for instance, 
the preparation of the table of values for drawing the 
graph of a quadratic function gives ample opportunity 
for work on directed numbers. 

As one of the aids in teaching geometry, there is 
nothing better than elementary trigonometry. This is 
not the first five chapters of the orthodox book on 
trigonometry, but a quite unorthodox treatment. It 
would begin with the solution of right-angled triangles 
by drawing ; there would follow a simple treatment of 
sine, cosine, and tangent, leading at once to the 
solution of right-angled triangles. Only a teacher who 
has seen the glow of pleasure which a boy shows over 
a problem solved by the aid of tables can overcome his 
prejudice against anything but a logical treatment of 
trigonometry. In allowing this rule of thumb procedure, 
the teacher is giving the boy a foundation of experience 
on which later theory may be built most securely. 
Since trigonometrical solutions give a boy practice at 
the same time in geometrical drawing, algebraic state- 
ment, and arithmetical calculation, there is no better 
way of relating what are so often treated as entirely 
separate parts of the curriculum. 

Similarly it is quite easy to teach second-year boys 
how to use logarithms, without any introductory 
lessons on the theory of indices. They become quite 
facile in their work within two months, and when later 
they come to deal with the theory of indices, they find 
that they have only to arrange their previous experience 
in a more logical form. The greater use of tables of all 
kinds should be looked for in all school work; roots, 
squares, reciprocals, interest, and so on, ought to be 
in constant use. It is evident that the traditional 
disciplinary theory of teaching still makes many boys 
waste time extracting a square root as part only of the 
solution of an interesting problem. But this is an excel- 
lent exercise in arithmetical accuracy! Where a boy’s 
interest is aroused, he will seek accuracy for his own 
sake. Accuracy as an ideal 1 vacuo has no appeal to 
anyone—except to pedants. 

Where boys have such an introduction to elementary 
mathematics, they find no difficulty at later stages ; for 
their interest in the work is then sufficiently strong to 
carry them over the parts where a certain amount of 
drudgery is necessary in acquiring manipulative skill. 
The first lessons in mathematics are the most important ; 
an unorthodox approach in the early years of a boy’s 
school life will give the work of later years a solid 
grounding in experience within his understanding. 
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A stirring and inspiriting book at the present 
time, in which the late Lord Tweedsmuir 
(John Buchan) told the story of the 1914-18 
war in terms of its ‘* high lights ’’: with a 
section on the war at sea by Sir Henry 
Newbolt. 2s. 
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The World since The War 
STEPHEN KING-HALL 


A really brilliant short survey of world 
affairs between the First and Second Great 
Wars. Commander King-Hall needs no 
introduction to listeners familiar with his 
broadcasts and readers of his famous News- 
Letters. 2s. 6d. net 


Two other Important Books by John Buchan 


Episodes of the 
Great War 


Brilliant war correspondent, sound his- 
torian and able judge of strategy, Buchan 
compressed in this single volume a masterly 
narrative of the war on land from 1914-18 
—condensed from his four-book History of 
the Great War. 5s. net 


Naval Episodes of the 
Great War 


Mines and Submarines, the Blockade, Security 
of the British coasts, German commerce- 
raiders, the work of the British Fleet—these 
chapter-headings dealing with the fast war 
show a remarkable relevance to present- 
day news. 5s. net 
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British Foreign Policy 
by MAURICE BRUCE 
“ Mr. Bruce is a constructive realist... . 


His account is calm, clear and clever.’’ 
—Harold Nicolson. 


Monroe Doctrine and World Peace 
by EVARTS SCUDDER 
“ Short, lucid and enlightening, and no one 
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it.’’—-The Listener. 


Each 2s. 6d. net 
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REMAKERS OF MANKIND 
By S. B. LUCAS 


N interesting feature of the Pennsylvania Education 
Congress, which was held in October last, was a discus- 
sion on Remakers of Mankind. Dr.C. Washburne explained 
that he had undertaken an investigation of the aims of 
education as conceived by leaders of thought in Japan, 
China, India, Turkey, Russia, and in various parts of 
Europe and the United States. In going round the world 
he interviewed many prominent people, putting five 
definite questions to each. These, in shortened form, were as 
follows: (1) Do you want, through education, to per- 
petuate and perfect the existing social order, or do you want 
to bring about a new social order which you clearly pre- 
conceive ? (2) Do you want your pupils, when they grow 
up, to put their own conscience first and the dictates of their 
government second, or vice versa? (3) Should your 
children become nationalists who will put the welfare of 
their own country first, or world citizens ? (4) Are you 
trying to teach history objectively, showing both sides of 
controversial questions and the faults as well as the virtues 
of national heroes ? (5) Do you believe that children should 
be allowed or encouraged to discuss controversial issues in 
school ? 

The answers given, as might be expected, were very 
diverse in character. In reply to the first a leader in 
Japan said, “ We want to make Japan more perfectly 
herself. . . . The Japanese people are united in a religious 
fervour for their Emperor and a religious nationalism which 
makes Japan one solid unit, which makes it impossible for 
them to conceive of any other system or to think that it 
could be better than their existing social order’’. The 
Consul of Education in Russia said, ‘‘ We have not achieved 
our objective. Our educational programme is all directed 
toward bringing about a State in which there shall be no 
classes, a State in which no man can possibly exploit 
another for his own personal advantage ...a State in 
which there will be security for all who are willing to work ”’. 
An Englishman said, “‘ I believe that if our boys and girls 
are taught to think honestly for themselves, to see for 
themselves, and to face issues, they will realize that the 
British system is best ’’. Gandhi said, “ When the schools 
concentrate upon developing in our boys and girls not any 
especial ideology, but the ability to work for the well-being 
of their fellow human beings, then the social order, what- 
ever it is, will work by itself ’’. 

As to the second question, Japan did not know what was 
meant. Their leader said, ‘“‘ Their conscience would tell 
them to do what their Emperor wants ”. One Russian 
said, “ I hope that our Government will never be small 
enough to tell us what we must believe or what we may say 
and do”. The Arabs said, ‘‘ We have had too much of 
following individual consciences ”. Gandhi said, “We 
want to bring about in India a much stronger national 
conscience. The court of last appeal is the individual 
conscience ’’. An English leader said, ‘‘ We have always 
respected the person who would stand up against authority 
for the thing in which he believed ”. 

To the third question the Japanese leader said, “ Japan 
will always live at peace and harmony with other nations if 
other nations are righteous’’. Russia said, “ We are 
interested in the well-being of all workers ’’. China said, 
“ Why should we be interested in those who are exploiting 
us ?’’ The Arabs said much the same thing. Gandhi said, 
“ We need to develop internationalism in India ”. Einstein 
said, ‘‘ What are these boundary lines that make a nation ? 
Is there anything holy about these boundary lines that a 
person who was once there ceases to be my brother ? 
Patriotism is a beautiful name for a dirty thing ”. 

To the fourth question Japan said, ‘‘ Children are much 
too young to hear about the faults of their heroes ’’’. The 
Chinese said, ‘‘ To teach to our children the faults of their 
heroes is to pick out those parts of history which will not 
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give them self-confidence ’’. In Germany and in France 
the attitude was that choices would have to be made. 
“ No matter how democratic we try to be, our history will 
always be biased history ”. But the French teachers are 
more international in their attitude than the Government. 
Gandhi said, “ You mean, are we teaching history as it is 
taught in England and America? Why not? Let us 
have faith in the course and give the course no matter 
what it happens to be’’. Einstein and others said, “ Let 
us concern ourselves with the things that have really 
counted in the human race—the Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion, the Industrial Revolution ’’. 

Japan answered the fifth question by saying, “ Children 
come to school to learn, not to talk ”. Russia said, “ Why 
surely they may discuss anything ”. France said, “ It is 
against the law in France for children to discuss controver- 
sial questions until they reach the logical age in school—the 
last year ’’. Gandhi was in favour of freedom of discussion. 
So was the English leader, but he said that the teacher must 
guide that discussion. The Turks said, “ The teacher has a 
mandate from the State. For the teacher to influence the 
discussion in any direction other than the State’s direction 
would be contrary to that mandate ”. A leader in Berlin 
said, ‘‘ Well, after all, the teacher is the agent of the State, 
and as an agent, he must influence the children toward the 
belief that the State is right ”. Einstein said, ‘‘ Let the 
children discuss if they be able to discuss the question 
intelligently. . . . But even then, not toward a particular 
conclusion, but toward an honest attempt to find facts, 
toward the use of a sound logic ”. 

Dr. Washburne remarked in conclusion that a certain 
integration of these widely divergent answers was possible. 
In each case the question assumed a division between the 
individual and society, but there was no such division. 
Their responsibility as ‘‘ Remakers of Mankind ” was to find 
a way to answer them honestly if their children were to be 
able to make a better world than that into which they had 
been born. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN FINLAND 
By E. W. RICHARDSON 


NE great reason for, and explanation of, the Finlanders’ 

remarkable defence against the overwhelming forces 
of Russia, is the physical training acquired through their 
adoption in youth of athletics and sports. In a snowy 
country the sport of ski-ing (running on snow-shoes) has 
long been practised, both for pleasure and as a means of 
travel, from children going to school to adults going to 
work, or visiting distant towns and villages. 

To-day, the Finnish soldiers employ this means to make 
surprise attacks on the Russian land forces, with wonderful 
and striking success. It is instructive, therefore, both to 
military men and to teachers of athletics to know something 
of how Finland started and developed her splendid system 
of teaching and popularising physical culture among both 
sexes and all classes of her population. 

The story of physical education and gymnastics in Fin- 
land, particularly for women and youths, belongs to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The founder of the 
National School Institutions, Miss Uno Cygnaeus, introduced 
gymnastics into the first training college of the country at 
Jyvaskyla, and sent Miss Kitty Aberg to Germany, there 
to study the subject. On her return, she began teaching 
gymnastics in the training college. 

Scout-work, on English lines, was started in rg11z. In 
1917 there were 7,000 scouts in Finland, of whom 4,000 
were girls. On the basis of the Ling system, Finnish 
gymnastics developed aesthetically, so far as to be reckoned 
second to none in the world, preserving still, however, a 
gymnastic character. The leader, Elli Björkstén, has the 
merit of having brought the Finnish women’s gymnastics 

(Continued on page 140) 
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THE WORLD 
AND ITS PEOPLES 


By E. R. SHEARMUR, B.Sc. 
Price 2s., bound cloth boards 


The Sixth Edition of this popular book gives a 
most interesting account of the climatic regions 
of the world in simple language, followed by a 
picture of life in Britain as the typical industrial 
state. Illustrated with full page photographs 
and maps. Suitable for lower forms of 
Secondary Schools. 


EARTH LORE 


A Physical Geography 


By THOMAS FRANKLIN 
Price 2s. IId., bound cloth boards 


72 Maps, Illustrations and Diagrams 


Treats of the Earth as a Planet, its Structure, 
the waters of the Earth, the presentation of land 
areas in maps, the belts of climate, the world’s 
climatic regions, and Man on the earth. 


ADVANCED 
MODERN ATLAS 


137 coloured Maps and Insets, Statistical 
Tables and Consulting Index 


Price 4s., strongly bound cloth boards 


This Atlas is suitable for the lower forms of 
Secondary Schools. The selection of maps has 
been made so comprehensive as to compare 
favourably with larger and more highly priced 
atlases. 
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A MODERN 
MAP BOOK 


for School Certificate 


By J. E. ALLISON and E. P. BOON 


SECOND EDITION 


32 pages of exercises with spaces for answers, 
photographs, block diagrams, and reproduc- 
tions in colour from one-inch Ordnance Survey 
of Peak District, Liverpool-Birkenhead and 
Salisbury District and from Land Utilisation 
Survey, Brighton and Eastbourne sheet. 


The inclusion of these reproductions makes 
easy the study of the O.S. Map at home. 


Price Is. 8d., bound manilla covers 


MODERN 
BRITAIN 


A School Certificate Geography 


By R. S. G. BROCKLEBANK, 
M.A., Ph.D. 


156 pages, with 72 maps and diagrams in the 
text, 230 exercises and 8 illustrations from 
photographs. 


Price 3s., bound cloth boards 


The purpose of the book is to provide a course 
on the British Isles in the final year before the 
School Certificate Examination, or the Leaving 
Certificate Examination in Scotland. By per- 
mission, many questions are included which 
have previously been set by Examining Boards 
in these Examinations. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED 


30 Museum Street 
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to this high level. She received her gymnastic education in 
Sweden, but afterward developed her own method, which is 
now called “ The Finnish System ”. 

The name of Elli Björkstén is widely known in Europe, 
partly because she won great success with her “ steel-grey ” 
troupe in Stockholm, at the Olympic Games in 1912, 
partly because she held courses in Denmark, gaining there 
many followers. She became the chief teacher at the 
State University, and the leader of the Swedish-speaking 
women gymnasts in Finland. The training of teachers of 
gymnastics in Finland took place in the State Gymnastic 
Institute of the University of Helsinki where there have 
been women pupils from 1894. 


EDUCATION BY RADIO IN FRANCE 
By S. H. KAHN 


HE education problem caused by evacuation of children 
was a more difficult one in France than in England. 
France is a large country with an area of 212,600 square 
miles, that is, three and a half times as large as England and 
Wales, and a population of 40,000,0o00—about the same as 
that of England—only one third of which live in towns. 

In September of last year, Monsieur Yvon Delbos, the 
French Minister of Education, discovered that some 
thousands of children had been evacuated from Paris to 
far-off country corners where the organization of higher 
education was an impossibility. 

The Minister, therefore, called in Monsieur Francis Vial, a 
retired Director of Secondary Education, and asked him to 
draw up a plan within eight days. Not an easy task by any 
means, but he did it. He roughly mapped a scheme 
whereby the State would organize correspondence courses 
in conjunction with the radio. His aim was to offer a 
sufficiently attractive curriculum, to be taught in such a way 
that the child would be able to carry on with his studies at 
the end of the war without having to retrace the ground 
passed during the war years. 

At the moment the teaching staff comprises 120 teachers, 
covering history, languages, mathematics, &c. The pupils, 
once inscribed, are put into a “class ” and are instructed by 
the same teacher in any one subject throughout the course. 
Instead of attending classes at school, they remain in their 
own homes, and instead :of hearing their teacher’s voice, 
they read his remarks. The children are also asked to get 
into touch with their form mates if possible, and are moved 
up to higher forms at the end of the term by means of report 
books in which their progress is recorded. No more than 
thirty-five pupils make up a class. 

The lessons are Roneotyped and contain full instructions. 
A new pupil also receives the photographs of his teachers so 
that he may know what they look like. The necessary books 
to be bought are also included in the instructions. 

The teaching is divided into two sections; one, the corre- 
spondence section, and two, the radio section. The first 
is the most important, but it would fail altogether, or at 
least fall far short of what is expected of it, were the radio 
not introduced. The talks given are not lessons, in the 
accepted sense, but rather indications of how to learn. 
They are divided into two parts. One group of teachers for 
the first, second, and third forms, and another for the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth forms. The pupils are told how they should 
approach a certain lesson or subject, and the best way to 
study it; actually they are not taught over the radio. 
Other talks deal with papers. The English teacher will, for 
example, discuss a paper set to the form ; he will pass a few 
general remarks on the answers, and then begin to discuss 
some of the more frequent mistakes discovered in the 
answers he has received. Thus a pupil will have to teach 
himself with the aid and advice of the professor. 

Monsieur Vial has discovered that it is quite possible for a 
child of 11 years of age to follow the courses without very 
much difficulty. The Director has, therefore, mapped out 
curricula for students from the ages of 11 to 18 years. 
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Technical education is also given, but is somewhat more 
difficult to organize. Pupils are advised to band themselves 
into groups, club together for the necessary equipment 
required for their particular study, and assemble at one 
place and at one time to follow the course. In many small 
villages the results have proved quite satisfactory, the 
students meeting in a barn where they have set up their 
benches, elected a prefect, and followed the instructions of 
the teacher over the wireless. Then they return home to 
do their paper work. 

The cost of the scheme is borne by the Government, with 
the exception of the postage from pupil to teacher which is 
paid by the pupil, and a nominal fee of about 17s. 6d. per 
quarter, not necessarily to reimburse the Government, but 
rather to encourage parents to see that their sons and 
daughters work conscientiously. It was thought that 
something for nothing might result in laxity on the part of 
both parents and students. 

The scheme seems to be working admirably and the 
number of pupils grows daily. Very soon the number of 
teachers employed will have to be increased. 


MEETINGS OF EDUCATIONAL 
BODIES 


ASSOCIATION OF HEADMASTERS OF SENIOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND 


At the general meeting of the Association of Headmasters 
of Senior Secondary Schools (affiliated to the Educational 
Institute of Scotland) held in the Merchants’ Hall, 
Edinburgh, on February 3rd, the retiring president, 
Dr. King Gillies, Rector of the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh, spoke of the place of examinations in school. 
However much they might gird at examinations, he said, 
these were necessary, and, indeed, when properly used, 
might be of educational value both to the teacher and the 
taught. Reliance on marks alone, however, is a dangerous 
practice and is often belied by later life and experience. 
Marks tell us nothing of the higher qualities, emotional and 
imaginative, of character; and excess of examinations 
merely side-tracks the educator from his true task, that of 
giving an all-round training. 

Turning to the Scottish Leaving Certificate Dr. King 
Gillies showed how it is serving two purposes ; it marks 
the satisfactory completion of a Secondary course, and 
also it provides for entrance to the University. These 
functions are so different that the question arises, can they 
both be adequately served by one examination. The 
educational value of the Leaving Certificate lies in its 
taking into consideration the record of the pupil and the 
estimate of his teachers. Emphasis on this side must be 
increased. The widening of the certificate in the interests of 
the non-university pupil is welcomed. The needs of the 
university pupil are not, however, to be neglected. We 
must always ask if a gain in width is merely a loss in depth. 

The announcement at the beginning of the war that the 
Leaving Certificate examination was to be abandoned had 
come as a shock to Headmasters as to parents and to pupils. 
Contact was made with the Scottish Education Department 
immediately, and, working in conjunction with the 
Educational Institute of Scotland, the Hea@masters 
offered to give every assistance they could to meet the 
difficulties that had arisen. Other interested bodies also 
had been active. During all their negotiations they had 
received unfailing courtesy and consideration from the 
Department, and now the new regulations were published. 
Cumbersome though the machinery might appear, there 
were placed on the schools not merely additional duties but 
an added responsibility which as a profession they accepted 
willingly. During a time of war the interests of the pupil 
must receive not less but greater attention. 

(Continued on page 142) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Clarendon English Series 


After many years there is now an addition to this well-known series which sets out to give 
representative selections from the greatest authors together with the best criticism of their work. 


Arnold: Prose and Poetry 


With William Watson’s Poem and Essays by Lionel Johnson and H. W. Garrod. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Sir Edmund Chambers. 


To follow shortly : 
Byron: Poetry and Prose 


With Essays by Scott, Hazlitt, Macaulay, Swinburne, and Matthew Arnold. 
With an Introduction by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and edited with Notes by 


3s. 6d. net 


D. Nichol Smith. 
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Mr. Stembridge’s new Geography 


512 Pages 
300 maps 
Photographs 
6s. 


The World 
A General Regional Geography 


In this first book of “ The New Oxford Geographies ” great care has been given 
to the writing and production of the book with its many attractive plates and 
diagrams. Mr. Stembridge’s main emphasis, as it has always been in his teaching 
and in his previous books, is on the human side of geography, the nature of the 
world as the physical home of man and the effect of this physical environment on 


its human inhabitants. 


Modern Language Readers 


lOd. (paper) 


Is. 2d. 
(limp cloth) 


Is. each 


Is. 3d. 


French 


Hank le Trappeur. By Lupovic BourTinon. 
(Oxford Rapid- Reading French Texts: Junior Series.) 


German 


Sturmische Fahrt. By W. Gaupp. 

Das Schwarze Segel. By M. Zwick. 

Spass Muss Sein. By L. J. Russon. 

Sieben Jungen und ein Hund. By Kurr RIEMANN. 
(Oxford Rapid- Reading German Texts: Series C.) 

Der Radio Detektev. By LEONHARD ROGGEVEEN. 
(Oxford Rapid- Reading German Texts: Series B.) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


Southfield House 
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Oxford 
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HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting of the 
Historical Association was held at 29 Gordon Square, 
London, on Wednesday, January 3, 1940. The President, 
Sir Charles Grant Robertson, was in the Chair. 

At the Business Meeting Dr. Rachel Reid, in moving the 
resolution ‘‘ That the Historical Association can render 
assistance to teachers in determining the principles of 
selection of material for history syllabuses ”, said that in 
the past the Association had set its face against producing 
anything in the nature of a pronouncement on the history 
syllabus because of the high value it set on the freedom of 
the teacher. But the conviction had been growing on her, 
during many years of experience as an inspector of schools, 
that teachers needed, and would welcome, some definite 
guidance in the drawing up of their syllabuses. The 
content of history was growing, not only in the length of 
period to be studied as the years passed by, but also by the 
addition of new subjects, such as pre-history, social and 
economic history, world history. The time at the disposal 
of the history teacher was strictly limited ; what was he to 
leave out, what to include in his syllabus ? Selection must 
be made, and she felt that a body like the Historical 
Association should pool its knowledge and experience, and 
come to some conclusion as to the principles of selection of 
material for history syllabuses. Several speakers supported 
the resolution, and it was carried with the rider that “‘A 
special committee be set up by the Council to report to the 
Council and then to the Association on the best method 
of carrying out the object defined in the resolution ”’. 

After luncheon, members re-assembled to hear an address 
on ‘‘ The Value of Historical Studies in Time of War ’’, by 
the President. He said that as soon as the country was 
involved in war the ordinary layman was eager for historical 
information, and apparently the historical student came 
into his own. But he would warn them against the danger 
of limiting their studies to purely modern history, and of 
becoming the handmaid of national passion. The justi- 
fication for the study of history was that a trained historical 
student approached a subject with a disinterested im- 
partiality which, however, was not the same thing as a 
cold-blooded indifference to a scale of values in life. They 
would need the historical temperament when they came 
to make peace. In I919 neither they nor any other nation 
were prepared for making peace. The longer the struggle, 
the stronger would be exasperation, passion, and the desire 
for vengeance. Let the historians prepare the nation’s mind 
for making peace: if they could do that, they would have 
‘earned well of the republic.” 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION OF THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The Fourth Annual General Meeting of the School 
Libraries Section of the Library Association was held on 
January 4 at Chaucer House, the headquarters of the 
Library Association. The President of the Association, 
Dr. Arundell Esdaile, M.A., Litt.D., F.L.A., Secretary of 
the British Museum, took the Chair, supported by the 
Chairman of the Section, Dr. T. K. Derry, Headmaster of 
Mill Hill School. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. H. C. Osborne, 
of Cranbrook School) in his Annual Report referred to the 
growth in membership, the plans for new Regional Groups 
in Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, Liverpool and district, 
Manchester and district (with Cheshire, Flint, and North 
Derbyshire), Monmouth, Norfolk, and Suffolk. The organ 
of the Section, The School Library Review, had broken new 
ground in publishing two history supplements, had con- 
tinued the series of articles contributed by the Society of 
Teachers of English (including a valuable survey of Shakes- 
peare criticism since Bradley), and had added new biblio- 
graphies of French books, books on American history 
(contributed through the London office of the Carnegie 
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Endowment for International Peace), and a list of mathe- 
matical books, supplementing the list issued by the 
Mathematical Association in 1936. A successful course in 
school library work had been held at Cheltenham in April 
by Miss de Lépervanche, with Miss Strudwick, O.B.E., 
High Mistress of St. Paul’s School, as adviser. The war had 
necessitated the postponement of the representative con- 
ference planned for October, which was to consider, under 
the chairmanship of the President of the Board of Education 
and Sir Percival Sharp, LL.D., the whole question of 
school libraries in elementary, senior, and central schools. 
Turning to the prospects for 1940, the meeting discussed 
methods of resisting unjustified attempts to reduce grants 
for school libraries, the supply of books to evacuated schools 
by public and county libraries, and a plan for collecting 
information through members and Regional Groups about 
the adaptation of school libraries to war-time conditions, 
and about the source, amount and allocation of library 
grants. Instead of an Easter course this year, a week-end 
conference on school libraries will be held at Bath, from 
April 4 to April 6, conducted by Miss de Lépervanche and 
Miss Strudwick, provided there is sufficient support. 


NATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS 


During the week-end of January 27, 1940, the National 
Union of Students held a conference at University College, 
Nottingham, to discuss ‘‘ Education and Society in Peace 
and War ’’. Despite the inclement weather delegates from 
colleges all over the country attended. 

The opening address was given by Dr. H. P. Stead, 
Director of Education for Chesterfield. He stressed the 
child’s basic demands—on the one hand security, on the 
other a demand for scope for adventure. A complete 
education should satisfy these. Adequate nourishment 
and education, he maintained, were a necessary prelude 
to real democracy. Once these were fully granted the 
power of science might be controlled for man’s real benefit. 
Teachers should be preparing for the vast accumulation of 
work that awaited them after the war, and to-day assisting 
the children suffering from the strain of these trying times. 

The conference then divided into five Commissions to 
discuss the problems of elementary, secondary, technical, 
university, and “ adult ’’’ education. In each Commission 
the pre-war situation, the influence of the war, and the 
possibilities for the future were considered. 

Lively discussion centred round some of the problems 
created by the war, and the advocates of compulsory 
evacuation were ultimately defeated. Shortcomings of the 
evacuation plans were revealed, and many constructive 
suggestions made. Thus a modified transfer examination 
system for 11 + children proceeding to secondary schools 
was suggested. University students who had completed 
their ‘‘ first year ’’ course should be granted postpone- 
ment of military obligations until after their final 
examination. The Board’s grant to universities should be 
increased to offset the loss in fees and increased running 
expenses. To be niggardly with education grants at this 
time was to hamper a vital service and jeopardize posterity. 
Further, preparation for education after the war should 
be begun immediately. 

Equality of opportunity should be a cardinal aim ; 
while, as regards the curriculum, a closer relation of subjects 
to society was advocated. Thus Day Continuation Schools 
were commended. It must be firmly impressed upon the 
public that education does not end with school, especially 
to-day, since cultural activity was particularly necessary to 
offset war-strain. 

A new Committee was appointed to investigate the many 
questions raised in conference, and to co-ordinate the 
activities of university education societies. The success 
of the conference suggests that the rising generation is fully 
conscious of the importance of the problem of education as 
a key to others, and prepared to face it confidently. 

D. B. MATHER. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Food Education.—Circular 1497, sent by the Board of 
Education to Local Education Authorities, deals with 
the important subject of ‘‘ Food Education.” The Ministry 
of Food and the Board of Education recognize that local 
education authorities, by maintaining and developing the 
domestic subjects instruction in the schools and organizing 
the instruction of housewives in the principles of war-time 
catering and cookery, can do much to improve the standard 
of nutrition, while at the same time conserving the nation’s 
food resources. The Board, therefore, urge authorities to 
establish demonstration classes for housewives in the choice 
of foods, their preparation and their nutritive values, and 
to co-operate with commercial undertakings and voluntary 
bodies which have offered their assistance. Both the 
Ministry of Food and the Board are giving attention to the 
question of publicity, local and central, and a large demand 
for classes and demonstrations is anticipated. 


Education Back to Normal.—In Circular 1498 the 
Board of Education ask local education authorities to 
restore the principle of compulsory education as soon as 
possible, and “‘ in any case not later than the beginning of 
next term’’. Local education authorities are now at 
liberty to re-open their schools as soon as protective 
measures are well advanced and likely to be completed soon 
after re-opening. In schools where protection cannot be 
provided for the full number of children, authorities are 
asked to consult with the Regional Commissioners in 
arranging for the dispersal of children who are able to reach 
home or neighbouring houses within about five minutes of 
an air-raid warning. The circular also announces that the 
Ministry of Home Security has asked local A.R.P. authorities 
to grant the early release, complete or partial, of school 
buildings taken over for Civil Defence purposes, and that the 
Home Office are taking up the question of the employment of 
school children. 


Employment of School Children in War-Time.— 
The Home Office recognize that the shortage of adult 
labour may create an increased demand for the services of 
children of school age. Local education authorities for 
elementary education are reminded of the provisions of 
Part II of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, 
relating to the employment of school children. 

The protection given to children by law must be carefully 
maintained. The Act prohibits all employment under the 
age of 12, and restricts the employment of children of 
12 or over to two hours after school on school days. Many 
local authorities have raised by bye-law the age of pro- 
hibition from 12 to 13. But the protection afforded to 
children on school holidays is far less definite. The bye- 
laws of some local authorities limit the amount of employ- 
ment on holidays to four or five hours a day and some fix 
a weekly limit of twenty-four and thirty hours. On the 
other hand bye-laws in some country areas permit of 
children being employed in harvesting and other agri- 
cultural operations for as long as six, seven, or even eight 
hours a day. : 

Children should be employed only in occupations which 
are suited to their age and physique, and are not likely to be 
detrimental to their health or education. Eight hours a day 
is far too long for any child of school age to be employed 
and half this period will usually be long enough. The 
Secretary of State is confident that local education authori- 
ties will guard carefully against the risk of excessive 
employment both in country districts and in towns. 


The Schools in War-Time.—Two further leaflets in this 
valuable series have been issued. In Memorandum No. 11 
the physical education of the child is considered, and 
suggestions are made for the organization and conduct of 
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physical education under the difficult conditions created 
by war and evacuation. Memorandum No. 12 deals with 
“Community Singing,” one of the practical activities 
perhaps least affected by war conditions. Advice is given 
on conducting, song teaching, selection of songs, and how 
to overcome the difficulties of teaching a group with an 
age range of 5 to 14 years. The memorandum suggests 
various group activities such as percussion bands, choral 
verse speaking, the dramatization of nursery rhymes and 
singing games, and hopes that music may play an increasingly 
important part in the social and cultural life of the 
community. It is evident that it is written primarily for 
the teacher who has not as yet summoned up courage 
enough to start community singing with the children, but 
it should be useful to all. 


National Union of Teachers and Evacuation.—The 
President of the National Union of Teachers made an 
important announcement at a meeting of 1,000 association 
secretaries, Kingsway Hall, London, February 10, 1940. 

The enforcement of compulsory attendance at school is 
the necessary preliminary step to prevent the intellectual 
and moral deterioration of children in the large cities, and 
the wholesale exploitation of child labour, and to restore 
the Medical and Health services to their pre-war standards. 

Evacuation from dangerous areas of school children is a 
wise measure of precaution ; but the experience of the past 
six months has shown the need for better planning if the 
children of reception areas as well as evacuees are to be 
afforded satisfactory education during war years. More 
and better school accommodation is urgently necessary ; 
careful billeting, and in many instances rebilleting, must 
be undertaken to ensure the maximum use of the school 
accommodation available. Make-shift improvizations which 
might have served for a short period cannot be allowed to 
continue for the one, two or three years the war may last. For 
thousands of children these years will be the last in which 
they can receive full-time education. The nation cannot 
permit over 400,000 of its children to remain any longer 
outside its schools and over a million more to have part- 
time education only. 


Opportunities for continuous and continued education 
must be preserved and extended. Children in elementary 
schools must not be robbed of their chance to enter secondary 
schools. The time is over-ripe for the demolition of all 
barriers in every section of the state system of education, 
whether they be financial or social. The welfare of the 
nation demands that potential talent wherever found shall 
be given its chance of full development. 


Six months of war have had a destructive influence in 
the field of education. Reclamation of what has been lost 
is imperative and urgent. The need for more nursery 
school accommodation ; restoration of the infants’ schools, 
whose closure for so long merits condemnation; and 
re-introduction of full-time education for all children is 
insistent. 

Time presses and necessary plans should be formulated 
at once; and carried out speedily. The threat of a 
Blitzkrieg, even an intensified threat, must not again be 
allowed to create chaos in the sphere of education. We 
have been given time to learn and to apply the lessons of 
1939. In any second evacuation, educational considerations 
must be given full weight. Billeting must not again be 
haphazard ; the local education authority must not again 
be faced with the almost impossible task of making adequate 
and satisfactory provision for scattered school children 
billeted miles away from a school. An announcement of 
the restitution of compulsory school attendance is only a 
beginning. Means to enforce it forthwith and to assure its 
proper observance in the immediate and more remote 
future must be found. That is no light task; but it is the 
primary duty of administrators and teachers, and must be 
given first claim on time, effort, and ability. 
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New Education Fellowship.—The following resolutions 
were passed at a recent meeting called by the English 
Section of the New Education Fellowship, and attended by 
representatives of a number of important educational 
organizations : 

I. That His Majesty’s Government fix a date, to be 
determined by the Board of Education, after which 
attendance at school in every type of area, evacuable, 
neutral and reception, shall once more be made compulsory ; 
and that it be a requirement of parents in evacuation areas 
to choose before that date whether they wish their children 
to remain in an evacuation area or to remain in, or return 
to, a reception area. 


2. That His Majesty’s Government be urged to modify 
the conditions affecting the building of new schools laid 
down in the Board of Education Circular 1477, to enable 
education authorities in reception areas to erect new school 
buildings where they are required, and that such buildings 
be planned so that after the war they may be used as 
school camps or as holiday camps. 


3. That this Conference deplores the conditions into 
which technical education has lapsed since the outbreak of 
war, welcomes the steps recently taken in respect to the 
more advanced types of technical instruction and urges 
the Board of Education to restore as far as possible the 
junior technical schools to full operation at an early date. 


4. That this Conference welcomes the statement made 
by the National Youth Committee of the Board of Education, 
of the intention of the Government not to permit the social 
problems of the last war to recur in this one, but deplores 
the fact that the Government itself has already created 
grave social problems by 


(a) the granting of permission in certain cases for the 
suspension of the 1937 Factories Act regulations 
governing the hours of employment of juveniles, 


(b) the suspension of the vocational guidance activities 
of the Juvenile Advisory Committees, and 


(c) the suspension of examination for entry to the Civil 
Service. 


Winning the War in the Kitchen.—The kitchen will 
play an increasing part in helping to win the war. This 
fact decided the Electrical Association for Women to 
proceed with the replanning of its working kitchen so that 
in the heart of London it might be a model for all women 
engaged in the national service of housecraft. 

The official opening was performed by The Dowager Lady 
Swaythling on January 23, when over sixty people also had 
the opportunity of seeing a display of apparatus of special 
value for war-time use arranged in the spacious E.A.W. 
Clubroom. Lady Swaythling referred to the obligation of 
prospective house or flat purchasers in giving due considera- 
tion to the place where their meals were to be prepared, and 
she also emphasized the necessity for a changed attitude 
toward the status of those who performed these duties. 
Miss Haslett, in commenting on the arrangement of the 
kitchen, stated that it had largely been made possible by the 
generous donations of the E.A.W. branches. 

The E.A.W. kitchen is designed in accordance with 
labour-saving principles, with working surfaces at a con- 
venient height, and shelves and cupboards to provide ample 
storage space for crockery, kitchen utensils and, an im- 
portant matter in a catering kitchen, to enable trays to be 
prepared in advance and left ready for service. All-metal 
draining boards make for easy cleaning, and strip lighting 
under the cupboards casts direct light on the working 
surface. The refrigerator is easy of access to both cake 
maker and service operator, and the other work centres of 
sink and cooker are placed in an energy-saving relationship. 
The dish-washing machine is a feature which all such cater- 
ing kitchens should include. 
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Film Shows for Evacuees.—Odeon Theatres, Limited, 
have produced an interesting report on the film shows given 
in their cinemas during Christmas and the New Year to 
over 20,000 evacuees. In most film shows teachers helped 
the normal theatre staff to control the children, and reports 
received indicate that the children behaved well. As a 
rule, the local committees in charge of providing entertain- 
ment for the evacuees met the cost of these special shows, 
funds having been collected locally or subscribed by the 
London County Council. The cinemas gave some free 
performances at their own expense. 


Ventilation in Blacked-Out Halls. — A leaflet on 
“ Ventilation in Blacked-out Halls ” has been published by 
the Ling Physical Education Association in response to the 
demand for a solution of the problem of teaching in blacked- 
out halls, where lack of ventilation makes the question of 
hygiene and physical health a very urgent one. The 
leaflet is designed primarily for the use of teachers of 
physical training and the ideas are collected more with a 
view to the adaptation of existing conditions and particu- 
larly to the keeping down of expense, especially in districts 
where funds are not readily available, rather than with a 
view to the provision of professional fittings and equipment 
which cannot always be afforded. As this is a problem 
arising in circles other than those concerned only with 
physical training, the leaflet is of interest also to the general 
public. 


Informal Education for Citizenship——The fourth of 
the training schools, arranged by the Association for 
Education in Citizenship, to give practical demonstrations 
of methods of informal education for citizenship, will be 
held at 2.30 on March 9 at 2 Cromwell Place, London, 
S.W. 7. Mr. J. B. Dempster will speak on “ Local Surveys 
and Exploring ’’. The schools are intended to help leaders 
in voluntary organizations and teachers in senior and 
secondary schools, and the Association are hoping to 
organize further schools as and when required. 


Manchester University. — The physical recreation 
centre for students of Manchester University, to be opened 
immediately, will include a swimming bath, medical 
inspection facilities, new quarters for the Officers’ Training 
Corps, including rifle range, gymnasium, fives and squash 
courts. The new centre is within 400 yards of the University 
building. Its cost amounts to £45,000, of which £20,000 has 
been contributed in grants from the University Grants 
Committee and National Fitness Council. 


Scholarships in Household and Social Science.—King’s 
College of Household and Social Science offers Scholarships 
of £80, £40, and £20 a year for three years to students 
proposing to read for the Degree of B.Sc. in Household 
and Social Science. The Scholarship examination will be 
held in May at the candidates’ schools, and forms of appli- 
cation must reach the Secretary before March 30, 1940. 
(Temporary address: c/o University College, Cathays 
Park, Cardiff.) 


National Book Council.—A letter, signed by Sir 
Arthur Eddington, John Masefield, Gilbert Murray, 
J. B. Priestley, G. M. Trevelyan, and the Archbishop of 
York, has been sent by the National Book Council to all 
municipal and county authorities in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. It appeals to these authorities to 
“ maintain to the utmost—to increase if you possibly can— 
all your cultural and educational services and especially 
your grants to your public or county library . . . Books 
are needed now more urgently than ever, partly to give 
the mental refreshment which is at present the only holiday 
many people can afford or obtain, but mainly to provide 
the knowledge, understanding and inspiration which are 
absolutely essential to the survival of democracy.” 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The following OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
BURSARIES tenable at the College will be 
offered in 1940: 


Major Scholarships of the value of £50— 
£65 per annum for three years. 


Minor Scholarships of the value of £30— 
£45 per annum for three years. 


Bursaries covering tuition fees for three 
years. 


The examination will be held on April 30, 
May | and 2. Last date for entry March 31. 


Particulars and entry forms on application 
to the Registrar. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships, 1940 


The following Scholarships and Exhibitions will be awarded 
on the results of the examination : 

(1) About ten Scholarships of the value of £100, £80, £60, £40 
a year. 

(2) Exhibitions of {25 a year. 

(3) One Scholarship for Music of the value of £70 a year, with 
free tuition in music. 

(4) One Arthur Percival Scholarship of the value of £50 a year. 
Preference for the sons of British Naval or Military Officers. 

(5) One Cowley Scholarship of the value of £50 a year for the 
son of an Old Cliftonian. 

(6) One Old Cliftonian Scholarship of the value of £35 a year 
for the son of an Old Cliftonian. 


(7) One Frederick Percival Scholarship of the value of £33 a 
year. Preference for day-boys. 

(8) One Edgar Gollin Memorial Scholarship of the value of 
£25 a year, with a preference for the son of an old Cliftonian. 

(9) One Preparatory School Scholarship of the value of £25 
a year for a member of the Preparatory School between the ages 
of 13 and 14, or a boy under 14 in the Upper School who was 
formerly a member of the Preparatory School. 

N.B.—Day-boys [except in the case of (7) The Frederick 
Percival Scholarship] will receive two-fifths of the value of 
Scholarships and Exhibitions to which they are elected, with a 
minimum of £25 a year. 

Candidates must be under fourteen on June 1, 1940. Boys 
who are already in the School may compete. The examination 
will not be, as hitherto, in two parts. Candidates will take the 
examination at Clifton on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
May 28, 29, 30. It is possible that a simultaneous examination 
will be held at a Scottish centre. The results will be announced 
not later than Saturday, June I. 

Particulars from the BuRSAR. 
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The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, £12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 


“MARTHA Moss” 


The articles by ‘‘ Martha Moss”’ in The 
Journal have aroused great interest. The 


following articles by her have appeared : 

1939 
The Battle of the Bridge of Dee .. April 
“We Went to Dyce” H .. June 
Judgment Day for 3C n .. July 
Prize-Giving. . 
“ To-Morrow to Fresh Woods...” September 


August 


Conversation Piece October 


‘6 Evacuated to Glen Blank” 


December 
1940 
January 
February 


“A Pair of Boots” 
“School Closed” .. 
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NEW BOOKS 
THE WAR AIMS CONTROVERSY 
By A. C. F. BEALES, King’s College, London 
I 


T was Dr. Maxwell Garnett who began it, with a letter 
in The Times on September 4 last. Knowing that the 
lofty motives from which the war was undertaken are 
likely to become vitiated as the struggle proceeds, he 
asked for a clear statement of “ War Aims” by the 
Government. And by the end of the year there was 
already a considerable literature upon the subject of the 
coming settlement. A perusal of it leaves one much 
wiser and much sadder. Underlying each monograph, 
pamphlet, and letter is a note of desperation, struck by 
the haunting fear that the next settlement may be no 
better than the last. 

“ The object of the war is to deliver the free peoples 
of the world from the menace and the actual power of a 
vast military establishment, controlled by an irrespon- 
sible Government, which, having secretly planned to 
dominate the world, chose its own time for the war . . . 
stopped at no barrier . . . and now stands, baulked but 
not defeated, the enemy of four-fifths of the world.” 
Thus wrote President Wilson to Pope Benedict XV in 
August, 1917. Later—‘‘ No settlement which contra- 
venes the principles of eternal justice will be a permanent 
one. Let us be warned by the example of 1871. . . . 
Vigorous attempts will be made to hector and bully the 
Government in the endeavour to make them depart from 
the strict principles of right, to satisfy some base, sordid, 
squalid ideas of vengeance and of avarice’’. Thus spoke 
Mr. Lloyd George on the night after the Armistice. And 
after twenty years, with the recent speeches of public 
men still fresh in our minds,! we find our own question 
asked publicly in the Pope’s Encyclical Summi Pontif- 
catus of October 27: ‘‘ What lies before us? Those 
who hold the fate of kingdoms in their hands assure us 
that, once the bloodthirsty discords of the present 
moment have been laid aside, they will introduce a new 
order of things, based on a foundation of justice and 
economic settlement. But is it to be a different, is it 
really to be (what is more important) a better and a 
happier age? At the end of this war there will be fresh 
pacts. . . . Will they be conceived in a spirit of justice 
and fairness all round, in a spirit of reconstruction and 
peace, or will they disastrously repeat our old and our 
recent failures? ” What lies beneath the words of our 
contemporary statesmen was still, at the end of the year, 
obscure. To relieve the doubt, the idealist is canvassing 
the already famous Federal Union plan; while on the 
other side the cynic is murmuring that war aims are 
being left vague deliberately, so that no predatory 
victory in the future may have been forsworn in advance. 
It would be a great mistake, however, to impugn the 
deep sincerity of the vast bulk of this war-time literature. 


1 Cf. Prime Minister, Sept. 3, Oct. 12, Nov. 27, 1939; Lord Halifax, 
Nov. 2 and 8, Dec. 5 and 13; Mr. Hore-Belisha, Oct. 22; 
Mr. Eden, Sept. 12, Oct. 26; the Primate, Oct. 30; Mr. Menzies, 
Nov. 15; Mr. H. Morrison, Nov. 27 ; Lord Tweedsmuir, Nov. . 
M. Daladier, Nov. 30, Dec. 29. 28; 
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At one extreme is the isolationist view, illustrated in 
the Mosley party’s British Union Quarterly, which rejects 
all idea of international organization. “‘ Irrespective of 
our view of Hitler’s methods, Eastern Europe is outside 
any conceivable British ‘ sphere of interests’’’. At the 
other extreme is the view that demands a settlement 
based on the overwhelming force of the (Allied) victors. 
While Peter Osborn’s pamphlet ventilates this view at 
its crudest, it is defended also by an impressive body of 
French university men.* But it prompts irresistibly the 
question whether what is dictated by a victor, however 
just, will be as permanent as what is negotiated. No 
one, moreover, can sleep easily on that question after 
reading the sorry tale of crimes and errors in the League 
years that is mercilessly unmasked in the British People’s 
Party’s Truth About This War. And if we lightly say 
‘" Never again ”, we shall have first to explain away one 
monstrous piece of degradation and hatred, written 
recently for children and called Why We Had To Go To 
War, by one who should have known better. 

The remainder of the literature, including most of the 
Press correspondence, is fundamentally internationalist 
in outlook. Most writers stress the need for a clear 
statement of aims—some because of the inevitable 
deterioration of tempers as time goes on, some in order 
to win over the neutrals and anti-Nazi Germany, and 
some in order to stiffen the national morale by removing 
the cynic’s doubts. Mr. George Glasgow goes so far as 
to urge the immediate cessation of hostilities, before 
modern war defeats its makers in a Blitzkrieg ; he asks 
for an armistice on the single prior condition of all-round 
disarmament, to be followed by settlement by a con- 
ference not prejudiced in advance. This may be com- 
pared with the stand taken editorially by the New 
Statesman, which advocated the promulgation of counter- 
terms to Herr Hitler’s offer of October 6, as the basis 
of a conference of belligerents and neutrals which, even 
if it broke down, would clear the air of all doubts as to 
where each side stood. But most of the other writers 
save the pacifists agree that no peace is possible until 
the Hitler régime is removed. Given that, as a terminus 
a quo, they offer plans. 

Mr. Stephen King-Hall ascribes the final breakdown 
of international co-operation to the economic crisis of 
1931 ; Mr. Wickham Steed, to the failure of nations to 
attain even yet the elementary stage of ‘‘ hue-and-cry ”’ 
in their mutual responsibility ; Sir Norman Angell, to 
their reluctance to take risks for the principle of collective 
defence unless and until their own national interests are 
affected by aggression; Mr. Harold Nicolson, to the 
aimlessness and lack of precision of the 1919 Peace 
Conference; Mr. Palme Dutt, to the non-arrival of 
international socialism ; Lord Lloyd, to attacks on the 
“ vital principle of national independence ”’. 

These diagnoses are the main clues to most of the 
plans put forward. Mr. Wickham Steed urges a peace 
based on the renunciation of the right of neutrality, on 
complete Allied victory, on the regeneration of Germany 
after the destruction of Hitlerism, on the destruction of 

2 Full text in Tablet, Dec. 16. 
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Hitlerism at once (no patched-up peace in order to deal 
with Russia first), and on the defence of the freedom of 
democratic communities by means of a programme. The 
details of the programme include a return to the 1919 
frontiers of Germany, the supersession of Hitler by a 
“ representative democratic system ”, the federation of 
the present enemies of Hitler, with the neutrals and the 
new Germany admitted if their institutions conform to 
the principle of the federation, and (eventually) trustee- 
ship for all colonial possessions. 

Mr. Harold Nicolson describes the condition of 
Germany after this war as unpredictable, and concen- 
trates on improvements that must be made in a restored 
League system, in terms of limitation of national 
sovereignty, the need for an international force greater 
than any national force, a League of peoples as well as of 
Governments, and, ‘‘ by gradual but determined stages ”’, 
a Federal Europe. But meanwhile, at the end of the 
war, he distinguishes between the Preliminary Treaty 
(or Armistice), which should be dictated, and the Final 
Treaty, which must be freely negotiated under neutral 
auspices and after a long interval, with delegates present 
from Oppositions as well as Governments. 

Sir Walter Layton likewise insists on dealing with 
Germany before Russia, and declines to gamble on the 
actual post-war condition of Central Europe. Germany 
is to be offered a share in the rebuilding, Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia are to be freed, Germany is not to be 
partitioned externally (‘‘a specious and unwise pro- 
posal’’), there are to be guarantees against further 
aggression, third-party judgment in all boundary 
disputes, and security for all—established not by 
disarmament all round, nor by the pooling of armaments 
internationally (since neither of these expedients is likely 
to be agreed to), but by regional federal groups (for 
example, Scandinavia and Central Europe), irrespective 
of whether Germany complies or not. 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole also canvasses a federal Europe, 
the only alternative being a number of spheres of 
influence dominated by the major Powers—the very 
incubator of that Totalitarianism into which the world 
has already degenerated since Hitler’s successive claims 
had been met by a refusal not only absolute but “ blank ’’. 
The future is to be one of a federal league of peoples, 
beginning with Western and Central Europe. There is 
to be a colonial settlement along two _ lines—self- 
government for those ripe for it, and international 
tutelage for the rest. Economic union is also necessary, 
in terms of a common merchant law and customs 
methods, and mutual lowering of tariffs, with ‘‘ collabor- 
ative relationships” between the European, United 
States, Far Eastern, and Soviet Unions. Disarmament 
will follow federation, and federation must begin in the 
field of economics. 

All this is bitterly denounced, as a desertion to 
Capitalism, by Mr. Palme Dutt. The Coles and the 
Attlees have merely made explicit ‘‘ what the Foreign 
Office left vague’’. In place of mere federation, the 
Communist Party demands the overthrow of imperialism 
by international socialism. ‘‘ When we fight for the 
immediate ending of the present war, we fight for it as 
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a step in the fight for our final aim. . . . We fight for 
a Britain in which there shall be no more arms profiteers, 
no more Means Test, no more spending of hundreds of 
thousands on the weapons of destruction while the sick 
and aged and the blind are cut short of the pennies for 
their barest needs of existence.” 

All these studies find a common factor in that logical, 
undeniable, and indispensable minimum requirement 
that has been the burden of Sir Norman Angell’s public 
life—the principle that in the modern world defence is 
precarious unless collectivized, but sure if it really is. 
The principle which Sir Norman sees at stake in the 
present war is ‘‘ the fundamental principle of all organized 
society ”, the Rights of Man. To save it, the mistakes 
of 1918-19 must be avoided ; popular passion must not 
be allowed to frustrate the disinterested labour of 
world-citizens ; the destruction of Hitlerism by itself 
will achieve nothing (we destroyed the Kaiser) ; and our 
good faith this time will be demonstrated only by our 
proceeding now, with France, and by throwing open the 
“ Empire ” we no longer “‘ possess ’’, to begin the experi- 
ment of real federation. Thus only can we prove that 
we fight for freedom and not only for British freedom. 

It is here that we touch at last a moral foundation. 
Sir Norman Angell’s doctrine crystallizes into “a 
principle, rule, law, by which we ourselves are prepared 
to abide and to offer to others”. Lord Lloyd has 
another : ‘‘ a principle vital to liberty . . . the principle 
of national independence’’. Forms of Government as 
such are not sacred to Lord Lloyd, any more than they 
are to the Christian Church, or were to Aristotle. 
“ Freedom can be combined with order and peaceful 
external policies pursued by other types of régime.” 
The struggle to-day is not between autocracy and 
democracy, but between those who have helped and 
those who would stifle national independence. “The 
Nation State is the formula devised by the genius, of 
Europe in order to permit diversities to flourish within 
the framework of a unified system of government.” 
The coming settlement will endure if the will to peace 
is present and lasting; and the will to peace can be 
found only if, among their own people, men “are 
members of a free society ”, whatever the form of its 
government. Thus the ultimate issue is moral. And 
it is carried a stage higher still in Lord Halifax’s preface : 
“ Our modern civilization in Europe has been built upon 
and moulded by Christian ideals, which have taught us 
that ‘man redeemed by Christ can never again be 
enslaved to man’... . The Christian conception of 
freedom has found political expression by successive 
stages. It has developed in Europe through nation- 
states, consisting of communities with common interests 
and with the same type of institutions. ... The 
domination of Europe by one super-national State would 
destroy that freedom and reduce man to a dull 
uniformity ”’. 

Against this steady crescendo of moral standpoint, 
the gradual demoralization of the Press correspondence 
on the war is noteworthy. Dr. Maxwell Garnett opened 
in The Times a brilliant debate on whether terms ought 
to be clarified at once. The Daily Telegraph very soon 
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opened its columns to a discussion of Federal Union. 
These letters reached their peaks in Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
Charter of the Rights of Man and the Christian state- 
ments of the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of 
Gloucester and Winchester. But by the end of the year 
The Times correspondence had fallen to the level of 
arguing whether or not ‘‘ Germany ” was essentially a 
bad neighbour as a nation; and in the Telegraph 
Dr. Temple’s proof that the Armistice of 1918 had been 
signed on a contractual basis, subsequently ignored by 
the Allies, was dismissed editorially as a “‘ side issue ”’. 
Meanwhile, American Press comment on European war 
aims, having started by taking Federal Union very 
seriously indeed, soon began to warn Americans that 
British idealism might in the event be swamped by 
French realism, and the Rhineland be this time annexed. 
At all events, the Northcliffe influence was set by the 
end of the year as follows: ‘‘ The brutal truth is that 
the German people delight in the infamies of their 
leaders, and are as guilty of the abominations of Nazidom 
as Hitler himself ”.3 


III 


The student of international politics rises from all 
these texts very disturbed. None of it is new. There 
are plans; there was no lack of plans last time. In 
every country, and focused in a Central Committee at 
The Hague, schemes for a League of Nations were 
worked out, some on an Anglo-Saxon basis of moral 
sanctions, some on a Continental basis of material 
sanctions of force as well. To-day there are chastening 
fears—man is afraid of the effect of his own unleashed 
instincts—where in 1916-18 there were fewer fears of 
the same sort. At that time it was to be a League of 
Nations and a modest collective security ; to-day it is 
to be, though gradually, Federal Union. Perhaps that 
is the most disturbing single reflection. The machinery 
is to be actually tighter than last time, when it is almost 
certain that the “‘ international sense’’ at the end of 
this war is going to be much more rudimentary even 
than then. To-day all Europe has lost faith in the 
sanctity of free pledges—the indispensable minimum of 
any civilized intercourse. A long war will put us back, 
internationally speaking, to the days before the Hague 
Conferences. 

It is here that we have to fall back, to avoid despair, 
upon the transcendental morality expounded by the 
several Anglican Bishops and by the Catholic Press. 
Religious periodicals may leave the internationalist quite 
unsatisfied when they discuss political organization. 
But they have seen a good machine (the League) ruined 
for lack of the moral spirit among its protagonists with 
which alone it could function truly. Accordingly thev 
try to bring morals into the world we have, before 
aspiring to change it for a better. ‘‘ Our task is to think 
out the lines of a European settlement in which the 
Great Powers can wield influence in proportion to their 
strength, culture, territory, and in which the smaller 
Powers can be guaranteed the greatest possible amount 

3 The Times, Oct. 25,1939; The Daily Telegraph, Dec. 4and 12 ; 


New York Times, Oct. 15, Nov. 26, Dec. 3, 10, and 31; London 
Evening News, Dec. 22, et seq. 
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of independence and genuine protection from their 
greater neighbours ” (Catholic Herald, October 13). “ In 
the future it must be clearly recognized that there can 
be no talk of enforcing a code on all Powers alike, 
regardless of who they are and what part they play in 
maintaining the peace. . . . The protection against the 
abuse of power must come from the vigorous mainten- 
ance of certain moral standards, so that, even if bad 
things are done, they are not defended for bad reasons ”’ 
(Tablet, December 2). 

Two points vital to the coming settlement stand out 
above all others. One is that the spirit of an organization 
matters more than the machinery. The other is that 
without a foundation of elementary ethical principles, 
clearly stated, and accepted absolutely by all parties 
concerned, no machinery or international constitution 
will be worth the time and labour spent in drafting it. 
Neither of these points needs stressing here. They are 
indeed the rocks on which modern international organiza- 
tion, for all its plans and blue-prints, has foundered. 
A perusal of the moral side of our war literature helps 
to show why. 

Christopher Hollis looks to an organization stricter 
than a Concert of the Greater Powers. Even if Hitler’s 
claims were entirely right, “that does not mean that 
Hitler is right, but that the world can only be saved by 
the submission of nationalism to some supranational 
authority which can adjust rival nationalisms’ competing 
claims ”. The war is not a national war (Germany 
might even gain in territory from her defeat), nor a 
class war (capitalism will in any case undergo radical 
transformation by the end of the war), but a religious 
war. “It is either that, or else it is just a bloody, 
senseless butchery.” Any attempt to organize society 
without God would mean ruin ; and if the common good 
requires British sacrifices in the peacemaking, the 
sacrifices must be made. Indeed, as T. Corbishley asks, 
‘“ How can Christian man believe that this pagan country 
of ours is in the van of a Christian crusade? .. . It is, 
of course, true enough that Nazism represents an anti- 
Christian force, and that, in so far as we save Germany 
and Europe from that force, we have saved Christendom. 
. . . But have we, therefore, saved Christianity ? It is 
sheer blasphemy to cry out that we are fighting the foes 
of Christ unless we are honestly determined to fight them 
wherever they may be. . . . Explicit Christianity is no 
longer the creed of the modern crusader. But Theism, 
at the very least, and the determination to do no evil, 
are the minimum requirements ”. 

Within this setting, the explanation is a historical 
one. The collapse of medieval Europe, forsaking a 
common religion and a common culture, was succeeded 
by little more than a group of States with a spiritual 
past in common and an immediate interest in maintaining 
among themselves a mechanical equilibrium. Professor 
Gannon contnbutes, from the detachment of Dublin, an 
epitaph upon the liberal conception that ‘‘ abstract 
theories could be divorced from conduct ”, in virtue of 
which the world has been plagued with nostrums and 
automatic panaceas that have now left it (by their 
breakdown) in chaos : such as, that education necessarily 
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makes for virtue, that free trade means harmony and 
peace, that Naturalism means human perfection. All 
these ideas assume an infallible solution, and ‘* by 
exalting earthly life they actually lessen it. . . . Chris- 
tianity has never been tried. It has never been made 
the basis of international law. . . . Diplomacy has 
never been baptized’’. On these premises the article 
urges, as a way out, and in default of final Christian 
reunion, the way of modified working co-operation, ‘‘a 
united front against the common enemy of Christendom ”’. 

We have, finally, in Christopher Dawson’s articles on 
the breakdown of the League, a defence of the cultural 
unity of Europe that goes to the heart of the matter. 
‘“ There is no longer any clear line of division between 
Christian and non-Christian peoples, and with the 
disappearance of her Christian consciousness Europe has 
begun to doubt her own existence. . . . Thus it is of 
vital importance to distinguish between what is living 
and what is dead in the ideals of the League of Nations. 
. . . The League was from the beginning neither wholly 
nationalist nor consistently internationalist, it was 
neither purely idealist nor merely realist. . . . Member- 
ship was based entirely on the fact of political sovereignty, 
without any reference to the national character of the 
societies in question . . . assuming every de facto State 
to be a de jure nation. . . . It is a world issue that is 
being fought out on European soil. The very idea of 
international law was the product of European civiliza- 
tion, and has its ultimate basis . . . in the belief in a 
transcendent, spiritual order, in a natural and divine 
law. . . . And this is a much more fundamental problem 
than that of the League of Nations or of any scheme of 
Federal Union. It is only when the moral principle of 
international law is accepted that we can go forward 
toward the creation of a system.” 


IV 


The discussion is in full swing. The opinions surveyed 
above represent it in all its range, from the nationalist 
to the cosmopolitan, from the Communist to the Catholic. 
The actual Peace may well turn on the issue whether 
Germany is ‘‘in the nature of things” a tolerable 
neighbour. But beneath this is the European issue, on 
which even the Round Table, in estimating the views 
current in England to-day, suggests that England must 
forswear her old isolation and “share in a common 
loyalty to a greater international society ’’. Here is the 
substance of the problem; and the question whether it 
is to be a Federal Union, or a League of Nations which 
this time transforms its Article XIX into precise 
machinery for peaceful treaty-modification, is but the 
refinement of this question of means. 

But can we stop at that? In the long run, we have 
to answer the challenge that asks the nature of inter- 
national order. In the League Covenant we had 
machinery which, accepting the existing world of 
sovereign States, was surely workable. Its principles 
may be summed up as respect for the life and liberty of 
every nation, obligatory arbitration of disputes covered 
by international law and obligatory settlement by 
conciliation of those not so covered, sanctions of inter- 
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national force (which a new League will have to region- 
alize), reduction of armaments to the lowest level 
compatible with internal order, a maximum of freedom 
of trade, and peaceful revision of out-of-date compacts. 
Here was the machine, and no man can say that it 
proved inadequate. Whether Manchuria was indeed the 
“ first test ’’, or whether the circumventing of the system 
began much further back, in the days of Corfu and the 
Ruhr, it is none the less true that the “loyalty to a 
greater international society ’’ was not proof against the 
temptation of self-interest-plus-opportunity. Professor 
Carr has recently warned the internationalist that the 
future is likely to be determined by what man (and man 
in society) will in fact do if he has the power. 

The real problem thus becomes clear. Is power to be 
wedded to a system based on self-interest, or is it to be 
the instrument of moral laws resolutely accepted ? 
Since there is, as a natural fact, an international com- 
munity, international morality is something more than a 
matter of formal contract. The moral laws need 
contractual implementation, but the contract does not 
make the moral laws. Some of the “ rights” which 
States have discussed renouncing, as free limitations on 
their national sovereignty, are rights they never, 
morally, had. The notion that there is nothing a sover- 
eign State may not do, unless it agrees not to, is 
anarchic ; and yet this has been so much the determinant 
of post-war international relations that even uncon- 
ditional obligations have been ignored. It is difficult 
to expect the new order to do better than the old, unless 
the international community declares its loyalty to that 
still older sanction of a Christian Europe, that the modern 
national State has driven out of fashion, the Law of 
Nations. 
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Economics 


The Economics of a Declining Population 
By W. B. Reppaway. (8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


It is now generally recognized that the decline of population 
in this country will involve a change in its age-composition— 
an increase in the relative number of older people. This is 
bound to have important social and economic results, but 
little attempt has hitherto been made to work out precisely 
what these results are likely to be. This task is here under- 
taken by “‘one of Britain’s ablest young economists ”’. 
After briefly describing the method by which future popula- 
tion figures are forecast and sketching the present position 
in this country, he analyses the effects that are likely to be 
produced in the spheres of unemployment, the national 
income, public finance, and international trade, by the coming 
changes. Needless to say, Mr. Reddaway reaches no 
spectacular conclusions: he forecasts both advantages and 
drawbacks in a declining population, and considers how to 
Maximize the one and minimize the other. His book is of 
great importance to the economist and the statesman, 
though the layman will not find it easy reading. 


Elementary Principles of Economics 


By Prof. G. B. JATHAR and Prof. S. G. BERI. (Intro- 
duction to Economics, Part 1). Second Edition. 
(Rs. 2-12; 4s. 6d. net. Humphrey Milford: Oxford 
University Press.) 


This is the larger volume of which an abridgement was 
noticed here in December, 1938, under the title of Elementary 
Economics, and it possesses on a larger scale all the merits of 
that book. It is comprehensive, admirably arranged, and 
particularly clear in its method of exposition. ‘‘ Genera] 
economic principles are here discussed against an Indian 
background ”, but the national viewpoint is naturally less 
prominent than in the more elementary book, and English 
history and practice are freely drawn upon. Though basing 
their exposition largely on Marshall, the authors have made 
use of a wide range of more recent authorities. But, above 
all, they are obviously experienced teachers who know the 
needs of students and have a remarkable gift for explaining 
things clearly and adequately. The book will undoubtedly 
have a large circulation in India, but it deserves an even 
wider sphere of usefulness. 
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English 
“ English in Schools ” 
Edited by Denys THOMPSON. (2s. Sharnbrook Press.) 
Mr. Denys Thompson and his collaborators are to be 
congratulated on their courage in producing a new journal 
for teachers of English in the present difficult times. The 
war has naturally focused the attention of educationists on 
problems of administration and organization. Here is a 
new venture which recognizes the vital importance of what 
is taught. “... Teachers of English ”, says Mr. Thompson, 
“ by fostering a cool and precise use of words will be able to 
promote the balance of mind and clearness of thinking 
without which nothing can be achieved.” The first issue 
contains an interesting questionnaire, designed to provide 
material for future articles. The questions range from 
“Is grammar taught ? ” to “ Do you ever carry out com- 
parisons of two newspapers, analysis of advertisements, 
&c. ? ” Their practical nature augurs well for the future 
value of the journal. Unfortunately, some of the first 
articles illustrate the tendency to hazy theorizing which 
often marks discussion of English. Does Mr. O’Malley 
really believe that most of the children who go to secondary 
or public schools have strong intellectual interests ? And 
if we all need to say a plain thing plainly, as he suggests, 
may not learning to punctuate, which he evidently decries, 
assist us ? Mr. Barnes, however, has some lively criticisms 
to make of the academic abstractions of the Spens Report : 
and the stress laid by most of the contributors on the need 
for relating the material of English teaching to the interests 
of the child marks the dissatisfaction which many teachers 
feel with the vagaries of the subject as it is taught to-day. 
This publication should help to clarify both our aims and 
our methods. 


Modern Short Stories 
Edited by J. HADFIELD. 
net. Dent.) 

This volume is a companion to the earlier volume of 
English Short Stories (No. 743) in Everyman’s Library. 
With certain exceptions, which are duly explained in the 
Editor’s introduction, the volume aims at giving a repre- 
sentative selection of short stories by authors who have 
lived and worked in the twentieth century. There are 
admirable examples of the work of Conrad, Kipling, 
O. Henry, Somerset Maugham, D. H. Lawrence, Stacy 
Aumonier, Stella Benson, Richard Hughes and Katherine 
Mansfield, the last an example of the short story at its best. 
Some of the humorous stories, however — not that by 
P. G. Wodehouse—seem hardly worthy of inclusion in a 
representative collection, and one of them will offend the 
taste of many adult readers and makes the collection 
unsuitable for school purposes. 

The Heritage of Books 
First Series. Book 1: The Open Gate. Book 2: 
The Enchanted Highway. Edited by A. J. MERSON. 


(Everyman’s Library.) (2s. 


Book 3: All Sorts of Delights. Book 4: Young 
Adventurers. Edited by E. W. PARKER and J. H. 
WatsH. (Book 1, Without Exercises, 1s. 6d. With 


Exercises, 1s. 9d. Book 2, Without Exercises, Is. 9d. 
With Exercises, 2s. Book 3, Without Exercises, 2s. 
With Exercises, 2s. 3d. Book 4, Without Exercises, 
2s. 3d. With Exercises, 2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

These books are delightfully produced. The printing, 
illustrations, the selections for reading and the exercises are 
alike admirable. Book I is suitable for children of 7 or 8. 
It would be difficult to improve on these as a series of 
reading books. 
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SIMPLE GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURES. A 
Series of Notes and Map-Exercises. By J. I. 
Piatt, M.Sc., F.G.S., and J. CHALLINOR, M.A., 
F.G.S. With additional exercises. 2s. 9d. net. 


Second Edition Just Ready 


A SERIES OF ELEMENTARY EXERCISES 
UPON GEOLOGICAL MAPS. By J. I. PLATT, 
M.Sc., F.G.S. Second Edition (revised and 
enlarged). May conveniently be used in con- 
junction with the above book. Is. 9d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. By Pro- 
fessor A. E. TRUEMAN. This book covers the 
syllabus proposed for school courses by the 
British Association Committee on the Teaching of 
Geology. 4s. net. 


ELEMENTARY CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. By 
J. W. Evans, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S., and G. M. 
DaviEs, M.Sc., F.G.S. With a new chapter on 
X-rays and crystal structure. 6s. 6d. net. 


Second Edition Just Ready 


CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS: THEIR 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. By A. KING, 
M.Sc., and Dr. J. S. ANDERSON. For first-year 
students in Universities and for higher classes in 
Schools. Second Edition, with 25 additional 
exercises, and issued at 2s. 9d. net. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, London, E.C. 4 


The Spontaneous 
Work of 
Children rom 


FIRST 
FRUITS 


This fascinating anthology of children’s work is not an 
exhibition of precocity, but an honest attempt to show 
the kind of work that is daily being done in elementary 
schools. All the contributions are vouched for, and 
most have been left as their authors left them, with 
spelling and punctuation unchanged. Pictorial work is 
included, the coloured frontispiece being the brave effort 
of a six-year old to depict the “teachers going home 
from school ’’. 

“If you want to know what the 

schools of England are doing, read 


this refreshing book.” 
—Head Teachers’ Review. 


Edited by NORMAN MORRIS 


With an Introductory Note by 
Mrs. EVELINE M. LOWE 


Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net 
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Miscellany 


“The Sociological Review ’’: Journal of the Institute 


of Sociology, October, 1939 

On general grounds one would naturally expect that the 
student of sociology and the student of education would 
at times find themselves engaged upon matters of common 
interest. Such an expectation is at any rate exemplified 
in the October number of the Sociological Review. The 
article by Mr. A. W. Ashby on “ The Effects of Urban 
Growth on the Countryside ’’, based on careful research, 
connects itself with the recent educational upheaval. 
It appears that (apart from sudden events of the last few 
months) the total rural population is increasing, although 
at the same time the number engaged in agriculture is 
diminishing. Provided certain social services and amenities 
are fairly maintained, the present rural population should 
be maintained, and there is room for hope that the success- 
ful retention of some crafts and small industries will even 
give an increase. These facts and inferences do not of 
course touch the question of the production of food, but 
they point to a diminishing contrast between town and 
country life. We may add that Mr. J. Klanfer’s article 
on “ Democracy and Propaganda ” is another interesting 
contribution to a valuable number of this Review. 


Road-sense for Children 
By Major C. V. GODFREY. 
Press.) 


This is a book by Major C. V. Godfrey, Chief Constable 
of the City of Salford, in which are described the measures 
taken in the City of Salford under his guidance in the 
education of the public, and particularly the children, to 
traffic dangers. It is a record of concentrated effort and 
solid achievement over a period of seven years in which all 
the resources of propaganda and voluntary effort have been 
used in an endeavour to establish a sense of road conscious- 
ness among the children. Major Godfrey could hardly have 
avoided using the school organization in his campaign, and 
the value of the co-operation which he received from this 
source is freely acknowledged. This is an interesting and 


(1s. Oxford University 


valuable book, and the results at Salford have proved the 


success of the methods it describes. A cheap edition is now 
issued in order that it may reach a larger public, and it 
should do so. Teachers and administrators will find in it 
many useful ideas. 


The Art of Mothercraft 
By Dr. L. G. HouspEN. Part I: General Principles. 
(1s. 6d. National Association of Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centres.) 

This is the first volume of three on the subject. Parts 
II and III (in course of publication) are for parents, Part I 
is written for schoolgirls. It deals generally, in a very 
interesting way, with the care of infants, feeding and clothing, 
the importance of environment, fresh air, rest, sleep, &c. 
The book would be very suitable as a reader for housecraft 
classes preliminary to demonstrations on infant care, and 
should certainly be in the school library. 


Commercial Law 
By Pror. T. S. KERR. 
Macmillan.) 

The arrangement of the material in this book is on novel 
lines and should succeed in arousing and maintaining the 
interest of the student. Each chapter contains three main 
parts : the outline in the form of questions, which shows 
at a glance the subject matter of the chapter ; the develop- 


(7s. 6d. net. New York: 
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ment of the questions, with emphasis on problems illustrat- 
ing the principle involved ; and questions and problems 
for solution. It is intended as a text in commercial law for 
students in high schools and commercial colleges. The 
arrangement of the subject matter into very short chapters, 
each dealing with one section of the subject, adds consider- 
ably to the clarity and interest of the text. The book is 
well written and the arrangement is excellent. It can, 
therefore, be heartily recommended to the student of 
commercial law. 


Music 


An Introduction to Psychology for Music Teachers 
Three Lectures by T. MattTHay. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Although these lectures were delivered twenty years ago 
—having been rewritten many times since, as the author 
in his preface assures us—they are well worthy of study 
by the music student of to-day. Mr. Matthay is certainly 
lavish in his use of quotations from the works of eminent 
psychologists, but they are used with good effect to illustrate 
his major points. When it is remembered, however, to 
what extent the author has changed the face of musical 
education in this country, at any rate as far as pianoforte 
playing is concerned, it is surprising that he is so out of 
touch with the present position of music in schools that he 
imagines ‘‘ the school curriculum to be so congested with 
other subjects—often of quite little educational value—that 
no time is allowed during school hours for music study **: 
and again ‘‘ most of our present school curricula and 
examinations practically forbid the study of music after 
a certain age’’; perhaps he has omitted to revise this 
particular lecture. On the other hand, when he quotes 
Dr. John Erskine of the Guilliard School, New York, in 
support of a rational theory of musical appreciation, he is 
on surer ground: “ You can no more cultivate an apprecia- 
tion of music by listening to talk about it than you could 
get the taste of sugar by a picture of it. Music is an experi- 
ence and, as in all arts, this experience is best appreciated 
by the practice of the craft.” 


The Music Makers’ Song Book 
Collected, Arranged and Edited by D. Macmanon. 
Translations by GLapys NELSON. (Senior Edition, 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; Piano, 7s. 6d. net. Junior Edition, 
Manilla, 7d. ; Cloth, 9d.; Piano, 4s. net. McDougall’s 
Educational Co.) 

The Senior Edition consists of fifty songs, ranging from 
the eighteenth century to the present time, the majority 
of which, however, would be labelled ‘“ classical ’’, Some 
of the songs have been judiciously transposed in a key 
higher than that of the original and all of them are worthy 
not only of being sung, but of being sung with imagination 
and significance as well. Among their number is one of the 
most gracious songs that Hatton ever wrote—‘‘ The Lark 
now leaves his watery nest ’’—which makes its first appear- 
ance in a collection of songs. The Junior Edition, with 
twenty-six songs, is largely a bowdlerized version of its 
book-mate, but includes a few modern songs specially 
suitable for ‘“‘ under elevens’’. The Preface, which is 
common to both editions, needs some slight emendation 
when applied to the Junior Edition, for its opening sentence 
—" included in this collection will be found practically all 
the classical songs most suitable for use in schools ’’—is 
scarcely true of that edition. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7 


Recognized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
Board of Education for Bu Scale of Salaries. 
Principal : Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training—Three years. 


1. Educational Gymnastics: Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, Swimming, Remedial Exercises, 
all theoretical subjects. 


2. Diploma — Outside Expert Examiners — 
Awarded not entirely on Final Examina- 
tion, but also on year’s work. 


Queen Alexandra's House Physical Training 
College has removed to Cornwall for the dura- 
tion of the war. All correspondence should be 
addressed to Miss C. M. Davy (Principal), 
Creedy Cottage, Pentire Glaze, St. Minver, 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 
ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 
FOUNDED 1897 
Principal: Miss M. oe aa (Bedford P.T.C. 


Complete training pe anra s Diploma (Women) 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Educational 
Gymnastics (Ling’s cour een all branches of 
Games, Dancing, Swimming. 

Good facilities for practice in teaching of gym- 
nastics and coaching of games and s ng in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Students are prepared for the Diploma of the 
University of London in the Theory and Practice 
of Physical Education, the Certificate of the Char- 
tered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
also for the Teacher's certificates of the Amateur 
Swimming Association. 

Three years’ resident course. One Scholarship of 
50 guineas is awarded annually in March for entrance 
in October. 


A One Year Course for Women Graduates will be 
a sufficient applications are received by July 


For prospectus and further particulars of scholar- 
ship apply SECRETARY. Telepbone Erd 0005. 


Posts Vacant 


HEADMISTRESS-SHIP 
ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GRAVESEND 
APPOINTMENT OF HEADMISTRESS 


The Committee invite applications for the post 
of Headmistress of this School. Applicants must 
hold a Degree of a British University. The Head- 
mistress appointed will be required to take up her 
duties at the beginning of the Autumn Term, 1940. 

There are normally over 450 pupils at the school, 
but in the present emergency the School has been 
evacuated and most of the pupils are at present 
receiving instruction in other areas. 

£600 a vear, rising by annual increments of 
{30 toa maximum of £800, subject to deductions 
for superannuation contributions. The Committee 
may give special consideration to the initial salary 
of an applicant who holds the position of Head- 
mistress in a secondary school or other institution 
for Higher Education. 

Form of ae may be obtained (on receipt 
of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope) from 
Mr. W. A. CLENCH, Bank Chambers, Windmill Street, 
Gravesend, to whom completed applications should 
be returned not later than March 11, 1940. 

Canvassing in any be will be a ‘disqualification. 

. R. MORRIS, 
Director of Education. 
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REMEDIAL 
GYMNASTICS, &c. 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(An Association of Teachers trained in the 
Theory and Practice of Physical Education) 


FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
l.: Euston 1086 and 1433 


“THE Association keeps a list of 


certificated Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene; 
Rules of all Games; Report of Second Conference on 
Athletics for School Children, 1939, 1s. 2d.; Scandi- 
navian Dances (Series I, II, and III), 4d. each; 
Music to Dances, 10d. each; Folk Dances from Many 
Lands (Series I, II, and III), 4d. each; Music to 
Dances, 10d. each; and sells the following publica- 
tions: Principles of Gymnastics for Women and 
Girls (Bjorksten), 9s. Ditto, Part II, 21s. 6d. 
All post free. For these and further publications, 
please apply to the Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 
Recognised as eficient by the Board of Education 
BARKHILL ROAD, AIGBURTH, LIVERPOOL 17 


Founded 1900 
Principal: Miss M. T. CRABBE, 


Diploma of Bergman Osterberg College 

The course of training extends over three years 
and is open to giris of 18 years of age who have ob- 
tained a School Certificate or its equivalent. Students 
are prepared for the Diploma in Physical Education 
of London University and the Conjoint Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. Eighteen acres of grounds and playing 
fields, open-air swimming bath and 3 gymnasia. 
Fees, £185 per annum. Prospectus and further 
particulars from the Secretary. 


THE 


BERGMAN OSTERBERG 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 
(FOUNDED IN 1885) 


Principal: Miss G. MacLAREN, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 


The College has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
86 acres. Its equipment includes a large modern 
swimming-bath and extensive playing-fields. 


The course of training covers three years and is 
based upon Ling's Swedish System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Gymnastics, and Principles of Education, Educa- 
tional and Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, 
Swimming and Voice Production. Students are 
prepared for the Diploma of the University of 
London and the Conjoint Examination of the 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. The college offers one open scholarship of 
£80 per annum, 


For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY at the College. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Vacation Course in Education 


“THE Department proposes to hold 


A VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 
from August 1-28, 1940. It will be open to both 
men and women and is not confined to members 
of the University. 


Graduates of British Universities (and under 
certain conditions of other universities also) who have 
completed not less than seven years’ efficient and full 
time service in approved schools, and wao attend the 
full Course of four weeks, may be admitted without 
further residence to tue Examination for the Univer- 
sity Diploma in Education. 

Apply to THE DIRECTOR, Oxford University 
Depa Usene of Education, 15 Norham Gardens, 

ord. 


“IN THE 
CLASS- 
ROOM” 


A new series of 


articles, written by 
VERNON MALLINSON, 

Loughborough 

Grammar School, 
began in the Janu- 
ary, 1940, number 


of The Journal. 


T YPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING. Testimonials, 

Exam. Papers. Reports, 6 copies (one), 6d. ; 

15, 1s.: 30, 1s. 6d.; 50, 28. MSS. Syllabuses, 

10d. 1,000 words. Honours Certificate—HuRLocK, 
44 Havelock Road, Hastings, Sussex. 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 


enclosed with each Competition, 
or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


MARCH I, 1940. Vou. 72. No. 848. 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Viscount CALDECOTE, C.B.E. 
Principal : 
Mrs. J. L. STOCKS, B.Sc. (Econ.) 


ESIDENTIAL College for 150 
women which prepares for the Degrees of the 
University of London. Non-resident Students are also 
admitted. At the Scholarship Examination to be 
held in February, 1940, SCHOLARSHIPS from £100 to 
£30 will be awarded for CLASSICS, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, HISTORY, BOTANY, and MATHEMATICS. 
Fees.— Residence, {90 a year. Tuition from 
38 guineas a year. 


For further particulars apply to: 
The Registrar, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(University of London) 


at ST. PETER’S HALL, OXFORD 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, 
DERBYSHIRE 


CHOLARSHIP Tests. Junior and 


Senior School. 4th to 7th March. 1940. Age 
limits under 14 and over 8 on September 30, 1040. 
Five Scholarships offered of values up to 100 Guineas 
—£{75, £60, £30, £30. 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following are awarded annually to boys 
ander 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
toward the end of May: 

(a) An ALFRED SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of {80 a year. 

(b) Three JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of £60 
to £40 a year. 

(c) Two or more EXHIBITIONS of about £30 a year- 


INTERNAI, SCHOLARSHIPS. The following 
are awarded annually to boys already in the School: 


(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a 
year, open to boys notless than 15 and not 
more than 17 on May 1. 

(b) Two JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 to 
£30 a year, open to all boys in the School. 


LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three each 
year, from £80 downward, tenable for three years or 
more at the Universities. 


The School Scholarships are tenable for the 
duration of the holder's school career. 

The School Fees are £115 a year, with a Consoli- 
dated Fee of £5 a term to cover all necessary extras. 


Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, ALDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


N Examination is held each June 
to elect several Scholarships varying in value 
from £70 to £30 a year. 


A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
or Ex-Officers in H.M. Army. The highest of these 
awards will amount to half the total fees. 


Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 


awarded in March and June. Candidates 
must have taken previously the March or June 
Common Entrance Examination. A further Exami- 
nation will be held at the College on March 29 and 
June 22. For further particulars apply the RECTOR, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor, Berks. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1940, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the value of £60, and four or more Exhibitions 
of less amount. 

Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken into considcration in the 
examination. 

Entries should be received by May 24. The 
Schuvol fees for Boarders are £133 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 
regarding board and lodgings should also be 
addressed. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


N Examination will be held in 
each July, for the awarding of Seven 
Scholarships, value £100 to £30, open to boys under 
14 on June 1, 1040. Two of these Scholarships are 
open to boys under 14 years and 6 months on 
that date. In addition One Musical Scholarship and 
One Drawing Scholarship, value £40 each, open to 
boys under 144, may be awarded. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CHARTERHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1940 
XAMINATION for Ten (or more) 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £91 10s. each), 
open to Boys between 12 and 14 on July 15, will be 
heldon May 27, 28 and 29, 1940, both at Charterhouse, 
London, and Charterhouse. Godalming, as selected 
by candidates. One of these Scholarships will be, 
and anv number mav be. awarded without reference 
to Greek. — For details apply THE SECRETARY, 
Chartcrhouse, Godalming. 


CHARD SCHOOL, 
SOMERSET 


()FFERS for competition in June 


a number of open Scholarships in addition 
to one open only to boys born in the County of 
Somerset. 


Particulars from the HEADMASTER. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL 


COMPETITIVE Examination 


for the admission of boys and girls into 
Christ’s Hospital will be held in June next. Candi- 
dates must be not less than 10 nor more than 12} 
years of age on September 1 following. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 
CLERK, The Counting House, Christ’s Hospital, 
Horsham. 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL, KENT 
Founded 1520 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


HE Scholarship Examination will 

be held on May 30 and 31, 1910; entries up 

to May 20. Age limit 144 on June 30. Five 

Scholarships, of £75, £50 (2), and £40 (2), together 

with Two Exhibitions and Two Bursarics, are 

offered annually. Total fees, with consolidated 
charge for extras, £103 10s. a year. 


For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY 


EXAMINATIONS March 5, 6, 7, 


June 4, 5, 6, 1940, for Open Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, £100-£30, and for Music and Choral 
Scholarships £50-£30. Age limit for Open and Choral 
Scholars under 14, for Music under 144, on April 1 
and July 1, 1940. 


Bursaries for the sons of Clergy and Officers are 
available. 


Details from HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY. 


CULFORD SCHOOL, 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


ENTRANCE Scholarships Examina- 


tion in May, 1940. Scholarships of £70 (one), 
£50 (two), and £30 (two), will be offered. For par- 
ticulars and entry form, apply HEADMASTER. 


DEAN GLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships, varying from £80 to £25 per annum, 

will be held in June, 1940. Age limit 144 wears. 

Special Exhibitious each term for sons of Clergy and 

members of H.M. Services. Apply HuGn ELDER, 
M.A., Headmaster. 


ETON COLLEGE 


HE Examination for King’s 


Scholarships will be held at the College on 
June 5, 6 and 7. Election, Monday, July 22. 
Forms for entering Candidates, and all particulars, 
may be obtained from the CLERK to the Provost 
and Fellows, The Bursary, Eton College, Windsor. 


FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
will reassemble for the Spring Term at 
RIDDLESWORTH HALL, DISS, NORFOLK. 
Station: Thetford. 


ULL courses for all examinations 


as usual. Scholarship Examination will he 
held early in May, 1940. Six Scholarships, £60-(30, 
and several Exhibitions. Also one Music Scholarship 
awarded to a candidate of sufficient merit—preferably 
offering strings. Entries by April 15. Age under 15 
on June 1, 1940. For particulars apply to the 
Headmistress. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


Sx Scholarships, maximum value 


£70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
the HEADMASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 


CHOLARSHIP Examination in 


May. Closing day for entries, May 1. The 
examination may take place at candidate's School. 
Ten Scholarships will be offered in 1940, in value 
from £100 to £50 a year. Also several minor scholar- 
ships not exceeding £40 a year available. For par- 
ticulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, King William's 
College, Isle of Man. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


EXHIBITIONS, 


FELLOWSHIPS, 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENCINEERS 


DUDDELL SOCOMOLARSHIP 


“THE above Scholarship is of the 


value of £150 per annum and is tenable for 
three years. It is open to British subjects under 
19 years of age on July 1, 1940, who have passed the 
Matriculation Examination of a British University 
or an examination exempting from Matriculation 
and who wish to take up a whole-time day course 
in Electrical Engineering. 

Each Candidate must be nominated by a Cor- 
porate Member of The Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. 

Applications, mentioning ‘‘ Duddell Scholarship,” 
for particulars and Nomination Forms (which must 
be returned not later than April 15, 1940) should be 
addressed to the SECRETARY of the Institution, 
Savoy Place, London, W.C. 2. 


KING’S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Temporary Address : 


c/o UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF. 


| 'HE following Scholarships for 

students wishing to read for the Degree of 
B.Sc. in Housebold and Social Science will be 
awarded on the results of a competitive examination 
to be beld in May, 1940: 


(a) One Scholarship of £80 per annum for three 


years, 

(6) One Scholarship of £40 per annum for three 
years, 

(c) Two Scholarshirs of {£20 per annum for 
three years. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to 
the Secretary. 


KING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


varying in value from £80-£20 per annum will 
be awarded after examination in March and June, 
1940. School fees £105 per annum. Particulars 
may be obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 


HE School has now moved to 


Bayham Abbey, Scotney Castle and other 
residences in the Lamberhurst rict. Examination 
for the award of King’s Scholarships and Minor 
Scholarships will be held in June, 1940. 

Prospectus and particulars may be obtained from 
Tee HRADMASTER; Bayham Abbey, Lamberhurst, 
Kent. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


Toe Entrance Scholarships, 
value £50—£70 will be offered in March. 


WELVE to Fourteen King’s 


Scholarships and Entrance Scholarships, 
value £25—£80 per annum, and 


WO Milner Memorial Scholarships 
value £100 per annum and {75 per annum for 
five years, will be off in June. The Milner 
Scholarship is open to sons of Colonial Civil Servants 
and others. 
For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 

(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from {£100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 

(b) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 

Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham , Sussex. 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 
Two Major Scholarships will be 


awarded on the results of an examination 
held in March each year, of the value of £60-£100 
each, according to the standard attained by the 
candidates. Further minor Scholarships and Exhi- 
bitions will be awarded, of the nominal value of £10 
each. These secondary Scholarships may be aug- 
mented to values varying with the financial needs of 
the parents. All candidates must be under 14 years 
of age on September 1, following the examination. 
A limited number of these Scholarships will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental (string 
or woodwind) Music (no age limit). 


For further particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Miss I. M. BROOKS, M.A. (Cantab.). 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held early in March, 1941. 
About five Scholarships of £100 and not less than 
three of {50. A number of Exhibitions also will be 
offered to boys of all-round ability. 

For particulars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitious apply to the HEADMASTER or BURSAR, 
hae College, at Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, 

ord. 


Successful candidates will join the School in 
September. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 
For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


RADLEY COLLEGE 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


varying in value from £120-£40 will be offered 
for competition March, 1940. The Examination 
will be held in two parts: (a) Elementary Papers at 
reparatory schools, or Part I, on Monday, March 11. 
6) Part II at Radley on Friday and Saturday, 
March 15 and 16. Apply for particulars to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon, Berks. 


Last date on which entries can be received, 
Monday March 4. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 
CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


will be awarded on the result of an Examina- 
tion to be held in May, 1940, for girls under 14. The 
value of each award will vary from £30 to £150 a 
year according to the financial circumstances of the 
candidate. A number of Bursaries will also be given 
to girls who do not reach Scholarship or Exhibition 
standard. 


Papers will be worked at the candidate’s home or 
school and interviews for selected candidates will 
subsequently be held at Roedean. Particulars and 
forms of application from the HEADMISTRESS’S 
SECRETARY. Last day of entry, March 31. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


(University of London) 
POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS 1940-41 


GTUDENTSHIPS ranging in value 


from £60 to £1CO are offered for the Session 
1940-41 to women who are graduates (in Arts or 
Science), or have taken the final degree examina- 
tion of any University. The award will be made at 
the end of the Easter Term, 1940. Particulars may 
be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


HE Examination for Ten Entrance 

Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annual 

value of £100 to £40, will be held in May or June, 

in London and Sedbergh. Candidates must be under 
14 years of age on January 1. 


For further information apply tothe HEADMASTER, 
Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


“THE Scholarship Examination for 


1940 will be held at Shrewsbury on June 4, 
§ and 6, 1940. 

At least ten Scholarships will be offered, including 
the Arthur Bailey Memorial Scholarship (£125), two 
of £100, two of £80, the Old Salopian Scholarship 
(£70), and the Rex Auden Memorial Scholarship 
(£60). There will be from two to four awards of 
£50 or £30, according to merit; also an Organ 
Scholarship of £30 and a Music Exhibition of £30. 

Candidates for any Scholarship may offer Music 
n place of an optional subject. 

1n special cases further financial assistance may be 

iven. 
. Candidates to be under 14} years of age on Octo- 
ber 1, 1940. 

Full information on application to the Bursar, 

The Schools, Shrewsbury. 


ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
St. Andrews, Fife 


"THE COUNCIL offers for competi- 


tion in May, 1940, THREE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of £80, £70 and 
£60, tenable forfour years. Particularsand entrance 
forms may be obtained on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Miss J. A. Macfarlane, M.A. 


ST. MARY’S HALL, BRIGHTON 
XHIBITIONS, tenable for school 


life, reducing the fecs to 100 guineas a year, 
will be awarded on the result of an examination. 
Candidates must be under 14 on May 1, 1940. For 
further particulars and application forms apply to 
the SECRETARY to the Headmistress. 


STOWE 
EN Scholarships and four Bur- 


saries are offered every summer to boys 
under 14 on May 1. Dates for 1940: Preliminary, 
May 21; Final, May 29-31. Particulars from the 
HEADMASTER, Stowe School, Buckingham. 


FURTHER SCHOLARSHIP 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
overleaf 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


FELLOWSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


TALBOT HEATH SCHOOL, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions, 

one of the latter being reserved for a Day 

Girl, will be awarded on the results of an examina- 

tion to be held on May 8 and 9. Candidates 

must be under 14 on July 1. Last date of entry, 

March 31. Further particulars from the Head- 
mistress. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
SUSSEX 


| ‘WO or more Scholarships of £50 

each, also Exhibitions, will be awarded on 
the result of an examinaton to be held on March 25 
and 26, 1940. Candidates must be under 15 on 
September 1, 1940. For further particulars apply to 
the HEADMISTRESS. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


i | ‘HREE or four Open Foundation 
Scholarships of £100 a year, and six other 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of between {25 and 
£75 a year will be awarded in June, 1940, if suitable 
can tes of sufficient merit present themselves. 


The Preliminary Examination at the candidate's 
present school] will be held on May 27 and 28. A 
candidate may, under certain conditions, be excused 
the Preliminary Examination, if the date coincides 
with that of some other examination. The Final 
Examination for selected candidates at The 8 
will be held on June 4 and 5. Candidates must 
under 14 on January 1, 1940. A large choice of sub- 
jects in the Final Examination is available, including 
Science, German, and Music. 

Scholarships and Exhibitions may in certain cases 
be increased by such an amount as the circumstances 
of the Scholar may require. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 


CHOLARSHIPS Examination on 
June 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1940. Entries close 
May 18. The following will be offered: for 
under 14 on June 1, 1940, two New Judd Scholar- 
ships of fae per annum each, Foundation Scholar- 
ships entitling the holder to exemption from payment 
of the Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 per annum. For boys 
under 15 on June 1, 1940, the Judd Scholarship of 
£40 per annum. The total annual fees for a Boarder 
at the School are about £142. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY to the 
Headmaster, The School House, Tonbridge. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE 
SOUTH WEST, EXETER 


Preparation for London Degrees. 
Residential: 4 Men’s and 2 Women's Halls. 
140 acres Campus. All games. 


TEN Open Entrance Scholarships. 


Two of £100 and eight of £80 yearly, with 
many other Scholarships and Exhibitions. Next 
examination commences March 4, 1940. Syllabus 
and entry form obtainable from Registrar. 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


A few vacancies for October. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES 
(PRIFYSGOL CYMRU) 


IVE FELLOWSHIPS, each of the 


annual value of £200 and tenable for two years, 

will be awarded in 1940 to Graduates of the Univer- 

sity of Wales. Candidates for the Fellowships should 

send their applications to the Registrar, University 

Registry, Cathays Park, Cardiff, not later than 

une 1, 1940. Further information may be obtained 
om the REGISTRAR. 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


N Examination will be held in 


June next for Scholarships varying from £100 
to £30, tenable under conditions, during a boy's 
School career. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 
E NTRANCE Scholarships. Six 


offered every June. Apply SECRETARY, 
School House, Wellington, Somerset. 


WORCESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR 8CHOOL 
ELD SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination for Eld Scholar- 


ships, value up to £80 per annum, wil] be held 
on May 21, 22 and 23. Open to Boys under 14 on 
May 1 next. 


For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 


WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


AN Examination is held annually, 

usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 eas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from {£65 


to {30 per annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education a ed by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 


For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 


AX Examination is held in May or 
J 


une. Generally two Scholarships are 
offered of £60 each, two of £40, and two of £30. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age. il 
particulars and entry forms can be obtained from 
the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS 
Six Scholarships will be offered by 


the Council, on the result of an cxamination 
to be held in May, 1940, to girls under 14 on May 1. 
The amount of the scholarships is decided after 
consideration of the circumstances of the candidates, 
the maximum value being £150 a year. A number of 
bursaries will also be given to girls who do not reach 
scholarship standard. All en forms must be 
received before March 31. For further particulars 
apply to the HEADMISTRESS., 


Announcements of 


SCHOLARSHIPS in 
THE JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION 
cost 9d. per line * 
minimum charge 7s.6d. 


see page iil of cover 


OXFORD 
Bookson Music 


ANN DRIVER 
Music and Movement. ‘55. net. 
A clear exposition of Ann Driver's 
magnificent work in the education 
of children through rhythm. Illus- 
trated by Molly MacArthur. 


D. E. PARRY WILLIAMS 
A Music Course (for students 
entering School Certificate and 
similar examinations). 5s. net. ° 


Preface by F. H. Shera. 


C. H. KITSON 
Rudiments of Music for Junior 
Classes. 2s. 6d. net. 


MABEL CHAMBERLAIN 


REGINALD JACQUES 
Voice Training in Schools. 
4s. 6d. net. 


VOCAL MUSIC 


R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
A Hymn of Freedom, written 
in this time of war, 1939. Music 
Edition (unison voices), 2d. (7s. 
for 50). Words 4d. (18. gd. for 
50). 

J. S. BACH 
Village Gossip 
A new Cantata or Operetta for 
Female Voices. Adapted from 
J. S. Bach’s ‘“ Peasant Cantata” 
by W. Gillies Whittaker, with a 
new (and highly diverting) English 
translation. Vocal Score 2s. 6d. 
(Oxford Choral Song No. 1651). 
Voice Parts 1s. 6d. (Oxford 
Choral Song No. 1652). 


OXFORD CHORAL SONGS 


Unison 

1152. Harry Brook. 
Morning. 

1162. Harry Brook. 
The Cow. 

1163. Harry Brook. 


First Spring 
l The Mouse; 


The Sheep; 
A Cat came Fiddling. 3d. 

Twe Part 

194. Eileen Belchamber. Hide and 


Seek. 3d. 
197. Robin Milford. 
Prayer. gd. 
198. Robin Milford. Three Songs 
for Unbroken Voices. 6d. 
(Can also be sung in unison.) 
The Oxford Empire Song Book. 
Piano Edition. 2s. Melody Edi- 
tion. 8d. 


Send for the following helpful Lists: 

Oxford Music for Infant and Junior 

Schools. The Clarendon Song Books. 

Folk Song Sight Singing Series, &c. 
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THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


By THE DEAN, MR. FRANK ROSCOE 


HISinteresting account of the work, 


past and present, of the College a in 
the February, 1939, issue of The Journal of Education. 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 


Wor-Time Address: 
31 CORKRAN ROAD, SURBITON, Surrey 


MEMBERSHIP 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. rticulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are held 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 
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THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH TRAINING 
AND DRAMATIC ART 
(Incorporated) 
Recognized as an approved course for 
the Diploma in Dramatic Art of 
London University. 


President : 
Rıcur Hon. THE EARL OF LYTTON, 
K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE. 


Principal : 
ELSIE FOGERTY, C.B.E., L.R.A.M. 


Iı. Full Course of Dramatic Training. 


2. Three Years’ Course of Training for 
Teachers of Speech, qualifying 
for recognition by the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. 


3. Two Years’ Course of Training in 
Speech Therapy, with practical 
clinic experience. 


Temporary Address : 
LOPES HALL, 
ST. GERMAN’S ROAD, EXETER 


Prospectuses on application to the 
REGISTRAR 


THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


14 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Recognized by the Board of Education 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE 


Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Course of Training, three years. 

Fees with Residence, £103 19s. to £110 5s. 

Fees, without Residence, £34 13s. per annum. 


For further information respecting Courses, 
Bursaries and Residence, apply to the SECRETARY. 
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King’s College of 


Household and Social Science 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Warden : Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


Temporary Address: 


c/o UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF 


EGREE Course in Household and 


Social Science; Sister Tutors’ Course; 
Courses in Institutional and Household Managenient. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 


King’s College of Household and Social Science, at 
the above address. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
GROVE HOUSE, ROBHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 1 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 


CHAIRMAN: L. G. MONTEFIORE, O.B.E., M.A. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 

Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Foundation. 

Prospectuses and particulars as to Scholarships, 
Bursaries, and Grants from the Board of Education 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 

The College has been evacuated to Knebworth 
House, Knebworth, Herts., and the Demonstration 
School has been re-opened in new premises at Little 
Gaddesden, near Berkhamsted, Herts. . 


` 


COACHING 
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OLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


(founded in 1894) prepares candidates by 
correspondence for all exams. leading to London 
University Degrees; Teaching Diplomas of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and other Universities; A.C.P., 
L.C.P.; Non-examination Courses on the History 
and Practice of Xducation and other subjects. 
Students are also prepared for Matriculation, Leaving 
Exams., Locals, Professional Prelims., &c. Tutorial 
Staff comprises 56 Graduate Teachers. Prospectus 
free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. E., WOLSEY HALI, OXFORD. 
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HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


HOSTELS, RESIDENTIAL AND 
HOLIDAY QUARTERS FOR 
TEACHERS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 
University Hostels for Women Students 


Warden: Miss M. ORLIDGE DAVIS 
(Hons. Hist. Oxon.) 


Fees, £51, £56, and £61 per annum 


The courses are arranged with reference to the 
Degrees of the University of Wales. There is a 
Department for the Training of Secondary and 
Elementary Teachers, and Departments of Music, 
Theology and Agriculture, the classes in which are 
open to women students. Prospectuses may be 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, University College, 
Bangor. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) 


Beck Hall of Residence for Women Students 
Warden: Miss M. K. WILKINSON, M.A. 


Fee, 57 guineas per session of 31 weeks. 


College tuition fees, Arts, £20, and Science {25 
per session. 
Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR, University College, Singleton Park, 
a. 


OXFORD 


XENFORD HALL. — Old-estab- 


lished Private Hotel, near the Martyrs’ 
Memorial and central for Colleges. Moderate resi- 
dential, daily, or bed and breakfast terms. Hot 
and cold water in bedrooms. Telephone 2748. 


HE WARWICK CLUB, Ltd. 


Residential for ladies with married quetters: 
21 St. George’s Square, S.W.1 (near Victoria). 
Terms from 35s. to 42s. a week, partial board, or 
6s. to 68. 6d. a night. Bed and breakfast 30s. a 
week, or 5s. a night. One night only 5s. 6d. Tele- 
Phone: Victoria 7289. 
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BLACKIE 


THE MINSTER ENGLISH TEXTS 


With Exercises by J. C. DENT, M.A., Headmaster, Westminster City School 
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Each book in this series is provided with two sets of exercises—one on the text in general, and the other designed to help 
more detailed study of selected passages. The editor’s aim is to help the reader to appreciate the book as a whole and to 
become conscious in some degree of the craftsmanship of its parts. Incidentally, the exercises are so framed that they 
form a very valuable commentary. 


At 1s. gd. each 

SILAS MARNER. By GEORGE ELIOT. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By CHARLES DICKENS. 

These two books are intended for pupils taking the 
School Certificate and similar Examinations. Silas Marner 
is set for Cambridge Locals School Certificate, 1940, and 
A Christmas Carol is set for London University General 
School Examination, 1940 and 1941, and the Matricula- 
tion Examination, June, 1940—January, 1941. 


THE COVERLEY PAPERS. By JOSEPH ADDISON. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part One. By 
JOHN BUNYAN. 


ESSAY ON CLIVE. By Lord MACAULAY. 
ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By CHARLES LAMB. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Parts One and Two. By 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


C. WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Headmaster of Thetford Grammar School, and former] 
Assistant Master at Oundle School, and at Whitgit 

School, Croydon. 


Cloth boards, 38. gd. 


R. C. B. TAIT, B.Sc.Hons. (London) 


Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar 
School. 


With Answers, 4s. 


The object of this book is to provide a concise up-to-date course of Algebra for Schools. 


The arrangement of the book is similar to that of the authors’ School Arithmetic, and the work centres round the large 
number of illustrative worked examples and carefully grouped exercises. An important feature of the book is that, at the 
end of every chapter, there is a Revision Exercise, mainly composed of actual School Certificate questions, and at the end 
of each suggested year’s work a number of Test Papers so graded that they can be used at different stages during the 
year. A thorough revision course for the examination year will be found in the 18 Revision Exercises, and the last group 
of 12 Test Papers, which are all of School Certificate type. 


The recommendations of the recent report of the Mathematical Association on the teaching of Algebra have been 
followed, and it is hoped that this book, in which thoroughness has nowhere been sacrificed to the dictates of the School 
Certificate Syllabus, will provide a sufficient and not too lengthy course for the ordinary School Certificate candidate. At 
the same time, the book will be found to contain enough of harder formal Algebra as a groundwork for those who will 


eventually become Mathematics or Science specialists. 


A BIOLOGY COURSE 


FOR SCHOOLS 


By R. H. DYBALL, M.A. 
City of London School. 


Complete 4s. 6d. and in Two Parts 
2s. 6d. each. 


This is a very able book based on a scheme of work 
which has been successfully undertaken in the City of 
London School. It provides a course of study suitable for 
candidates taking Biology as an independent subject in 
any of the various School Certificate Examinations. Part 
One gives a sufficient preliminary survey of plant and 
animal life for younger pupils of 11 or 12 to 13 or 14. Most 
of the essential difficulties have been reserved for Book Two 
which deals mainly with the structure and function of 
certain less familiar forms of living creatures. 

The course does not go beyond the School Certificate 
stage. 


A GENERAL SCIENCE 
COURSE FOR SCHOOLS 


By L. J. M. COLEBY 
Gillingham School. 


This is the first book of a General Science Course to 
School Certificate standard. The plan and scope of the 
Course have been determined by Dr. Coleby’s own 
experience and by the requirements of the various School 
Certificate examinations. 


The book is fully illustrated in line and half-tone, and 
is provided with sets of typical School Certificate questions. 
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NOTES AND 


[ESTIMATES of the Board of Education for 1940 show 

a slight increase—£302,000. The two main 
increases are in the cost of teachers’ pensions (£453,000) 
and in elementary education (£140,000). 
The only new activity is the work of the 
National Youth Committee, which pre- 
sumably replaces the National Fitness Council, on whose 
work, including grants under the Physical Training and 
Recreation Act of 1937, there is a saving of £213,000. On 
the whole the estimates are satisfactory, despite an 
unexpected reduction of nearly half a million pounds 
since 1938 in the estimated expenditure for technical 
education. This can doubtless be explained by the call- 
ing up for war service of technical college students, and 
the inevitable suspension of some of the large building 
schemes for new technical colleges which were in progress 
after the outbreak of war. In these critical times many 
things have to be rationed, and we shall doubtless have 
to pull in our belts a good deal further before peace is in 
sight. It is, however, satisfying t8 think that education 
is not being drastically rationed or restricted, and we owe 
it to the children of the nation to see that no such 
curtailment of their human rights shall take place, 
however long and grim the struggle may be. 


The Board’s 
Estimates. 


‘THE Education Estimates produced a debate on the 
future of the public schools. Mr. Lees Smith 
asserted that these schools were facing the greatest crisis 
Ths Diatec in their history, and that most of them 
the Estimates, WOuld have to close down after the war 

if they remained dependent on the fees 

of parents. If State aid were granted, public control 
must come. He criticized the schools as embodying the 
greatest class distinction left in our social life. They 
were extravagant to a monstrous degree, their boarding 
system was crowded and unnatural and broke up family 
life. Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, in his reply, said that our 
public schools were unique, that they had played a 
distinguished part, and that they had been copied or 
misinterpreted all over the world. He devoted most of 
his speech to the effect of the war and evacuation on 
our education system. London now had compulsory 
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education for all over 11, and would have it for all over 
8 by the beginning of April. Evacuation had its 
advantages: while to some it was an invasion, to 
others it was an irritation, a precaution, a failure, or a 
tragedy. Speaking of training, he said it might be a 
good thing if some intending teachers went out into the 
world first instead of signing on the dotted line at the 
age of 16. Sir Annesley Somerville, the veteran Eton 
master, vigorously defended the public schools, and 
pleaded that in no circumstances should their freedom 
and independence be curtailed. It is interesting 
to read the debate in the light of Sir Cyril Norwood’s 


proposals, and of the suggestion made by the Headmaster 


of Rendcomb College in the correspondence columns of 
The Spectator that the 50 per cent of ex-elementary pupils 
he himself admits is the proper proportion. 


“THERE was widespread relief and satisfaction at the 
announcement in the Commons on February 20 
that the Treasury grant to the Universities is to be 
Hamaiche maintained at its present level of 
Universities. £2,190,000. A week or so earlier the 
National Union of Students had issued 
a pamphlet, Defend the Universities, in which the effects 
of the war on the universities were set out and made the 
basis of three pleas. These were (1) for an increase in 
the Treasury grant to offset the loss of fees, &c., (2) for 
postponement of military service till the end of the 
university course for all students who had completed 
their first year, and (3) for an extension of the hardship 
provisions. The case was argued temperately, on 
grounds of the value of the universities to the national 
life. The Times Educational Supplement of February 17 
stigmatized the pamphlet as “ special pleading ’’, and went 
on to state that “the great majority of students prepare 
fora profession at the universities, and not for some vague 
intellectual contribution to the future of the world ”. 


Tae provoked letters of protest in the issue of 

March 2, from the President of the N.U.S., from 
Professor F. A. Cavenagh, and from the Chief Education 
Officer for Chesterfield. *“ Future leaders are many 
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of them now undergraduates ; it is to the national interest 
that they should be allowed to com- 
plete their courses before going out to 
be immediately soldiers, and ultimately 
builders of the better world that we are promised.”’ 
In the same issue the Editor, having welcomed the 
continuation of the grant unimpaired, held to his point 
that there was no case for treating students differently 
from non-students in the matter of military service, and 
professed ‘‘ strong reason for believing that the N.U.S. 
do not, in this matter, represent the great body of 
student opinion ”. There, so far, are the elements of the 
controversy. Beneath them, one disquieting thing at all 
events is clear. The immediate policy seems to be to give 
special treatment to certain university activities on the 
ground that they are specially valuable for the nation’s 
war effort. Our leaders tell us that that effort is being 
directed to the preservation of Western civilization, and 
the universities are a vital instrument towards that 
end. We are surprised to find a leading educational 
journal apparently supporting the narrower view. 


Their Part 
in the War. 


ARE university courses an efficient preparation for 

the modern engineer ? Professor Willis Jackson 
discusses this vexed question in the Journal of Careers, 
in describing the work of a British 


Eater Association Committee of inquiry into 
Engineers. the educational training of engineers. 


From the questionaries sent to employ- 
ers and managers it was ascertained that university 
graduates have greater potential ability than engineers 
who have learnt their theory in part-time evening classes. 
They are more adaptable, and absorb new ideas and 
specialized knowledge with greater ease, though they are 
not as capable on the “ production ” side of the industry. 
They have greater opportunities of acquiring qualities of 
leadership and the team spirit. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mittee noted the danger that university courses tend to 
be too academic and are not sufficiently in touch with 
the realities of industry. To strike the mean is not easy. 
If a course is too academic it evades the practical 
difficulties the engineer will encounter in his daily work : 
if the course over-emphasizes the practical it may not 
develop sufficient flexibility of mind and adaptability to 
new ideas. It is refreshing to find the Committee's belief 
that the intangible qualities of leadership and co-opera- 
tion are best nurtured in university life, and the implicit 
recognition that education 1s not merely a grounding in 
theoretical knowledge but also a preparation for life. 


"THE fine address given by Lord Halifax at Oxford, 
mainly to undergraduates, attracted much atten- 


tion. It should be read as a whole,* but one of its 
Lord Halifax outstanding passages stressed the fact 
at Oxford. that the real conflict to-day is not 


between age and youth but between 
youth and youth. “The beliefs of German youth, 
nurtured in Nazi doctrines, are in stark opposition to 
your own. We should gravely err if we were to rate 
lightly the strength and reality of their beliefs.” The 


* The Times pamphlet, 1d. post free. Oxford University Press 
pamphlet, 3d. net. 
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racial doctrine of the Nazi creed not only denies “‘ the 
corporate claim to liberty of men and women organized 
in national societies, but it refuses the much more 
fundamental claim of men and women to the free 
expression of human personality, which rests upon the 
eternal value of every human soul’’. Speaking of the 
betrayal of the German race under its present rulers, he 
said that the real tragedy of that betrayal, as it affected 
the German youth, was the enlistment of the honourable 
instincts of self-sacrifice and devotion in the service of a 
crudely materialist philosophy. ‘“‘ Until these false 
creeds are abjured, and replaced by a wider toleration, 
they must continue to excite resistance. The future of 
humanity must not be left in the hands of those who 
would imprison and enslave it.” This is indeed the 
heart of the matter, and it follows that, as Lord Halifax 
also said, we have no choice but to resist and defeat 
by force the attack to which our ideals are now exposed. 
“ Always it is the spirit behind the application of force 
which makes or mars its value.” 


Q EVERAL of the Talks to Students given by Dr. 

Nicholas Murray Butler in recent months have been 
issued by the Columbia University Press. In The Problem 
of War he says there are those “‘ who 
insist that what is going on away from 
our own doorstep can be no concern of 
ours. Put bluntly, that can only mean that they have 
neither understanding of what is going on nor any real 
sense of moral responsibility for the welfare of their 
fellow men ’’. Writing on Our National Opportunity, he 
asks what Americans are going to do about it. “The 
most inadequate of answers is that we Americans are 
neutral and therefore need do nothing whatever about 
it.” Are they to sit still and watch assault, arson, and 
murder ? Proceeding to discuss The First Step Forward, 
he suggests directing the attention of combatant peoples 
to the fact that they undertook to renounce war as an 
instrument of policys and to promote the settlement 
of international differences through conference and 
arbitration. The Government of the United States 
should press these facts upon the attention of the world. 
What Might Happen Next might be an armistice and a 
conference at Geneva. World Economic Organization 
should come first on the agenda, for, if agreement were 
reached on this, it would be possible to approach 
questions involving national boundaries, the treatment 
of minorities, and colonies, with greater chance of success. 
The aim of A Constructive Program should be the 
restoration of confidence to a world in which confidence 
has been wholly destroyed. If this is to happen, the rule 
of moral principle must first be restored. “ Falsehood, 
trickery, and threats of force must abdicate or be sent to 
concentration camps.” Finally Time Presses. The 
present war is in no proper sense of the term a purely 
European war. No man can foresee how it will spread. 
The United States should act in accordance with the 
famous joint resolution passed unanimously by both 
Houses in 1910. Then the answer of European govern- 
ments was, ‘‘ Wait and See’’. The world waited, and 
now is any one so blind that he cannot see ? 


America and 
the War. 
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(CONTIN UING in The Spectator his discussion of the 
crisis in education, Sir Cyril Norwood makes a 
number of points which we must summarize as shortly 
The Crisis in 2° possible. Formal education should 
Education, Continue to 18, though for many it 
would be part-time after 16. At 18 
compulsory military service should be taken, if retained 
after the war. Primary education finishes at about 12 ; 
thus the preparatory schools must accept this as their 
leaving age. All pupils will have at least a four-year 
secondary course, those who show no sign of profiting 
by advanced academic work being transferred to part- 
time instruction at 16. The new Technical High Schools 
would offer parallel courses either to 16 or to 18. At the 
same time many secondary schools would not attempt 
to carry pupils beyond 16. (This seems to contemplate 
a type of “ middle” secondary school.) Part-time 
education would involve medical supervision, progressive 
physical education, music, art, handicraft, and training 
for citizenship. The public schools must come into the 
system by changing their age of admission, accepting 
a 10 per cent entry of boys from elementary schools, 
and adopting simpler standards, including self-dependence 
in the matter of domestic service. Whitehall would take 
over the whole financial responsibility, but this would be 
less expensive than it looks, because the State would be 
taking over well-equipped buildings and playing-fields. 
Better-trained men and women would be produced, and 
less would have to be spent on unemployment and relief 
of ill health. All this would make a highly interesting 
programme for the Royal Commission which Sir Cyril 
Norwood desires. 


HE sudden evacuation of London children at the 
beginning of September was, as is well known, by 

no means a complete process. About 200,000 school 
children remained in London, and the 
means adopted for dealing with the 
situation are described in a report by 
the chief inspector of schools to the 
L.C.C. A scheme was gradually built up, so that by 
the end of December about half the children were under 
the supervision of 2,011 assistant teachers and 117 head 
teachers. The scheme, which reflects great credit on its 
organizers, began on a home-tuition basis, from which 
tutorial groups soon developed. Toward the end of the 
year class teaching became more prominent. There can 
be no doubt, says the chief inspector, that the scheme 
has proved a most valuable educational experiment. 
Many of the children have learned to be more self-reliant 
and to make the best of limited resources, while many 
teachers have learned, by being compelled to adapt 
themselves to new conditions, “ the folly of over-teaching 
by mass methods ’’. Teachers have, too, learned much 
about the social conditions of the pupils and their homes, 
and have established better understandings with parents. 
As things are, or have been, we are not surprised that 
it should have needed a catastrophe to bring about closer 
relations between schools and homes. But we confess 
that we are both surprised and sorry that it should, in 
the present year of grace, have needed a catastrophe to 


London Children 
in the Autumn 
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open the eyes of any duly qualified teachers to ‘‘ the 
folly of over-teaching by mass methods’’, and “ the 
wisdom of throwing on the children themselves much of 
the onus of the process of education ”’. 


[REPORTS from London, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
other great cities in the evacuation areas show 
that full-time education is being rapidly restored. 
Compulsory attendance was enforced 
in London on March 1 for all children 
of Ir and over, and after Easter those 
over 8 will be expected to attend, but the secondary 
schools will continue to function in the reception areas 
where the great majority of their pupils still remain. 
We welcome the announcement of Earl de la Warr on 
March 6 that three and a half million out of five million 
primary school children are now having full-time educa- 
tion, 700,000 half-time, and that most of the remaining 
700,000 are having some form of home tuition. It was 
satisfactory also to be reminded that the school medical 
and dental services have now been restored and that 
children’s care committees are once more active. 


Reopening the 
Schools. 


T° the general public one of the great revelations 
which have been made by the catastrophe of war 

is the appalling condition of the slums. The facts have 
been there all the time, but have been 


pels sae known chiefly by officials and doctors, 
ta and by people who take the trouble to 


read their reports. It is stupid to blame 
the children, and it is futile to blame the parents, who 
themselves were children of the slums. The promoters 
of the exhibition entitled “The Homes They Come 
From ” plainly state that, if people inquire about the 
habits and behaviour of slum children evacuated to the 
country, the answer provided by the exhibition “‘ is not 
so much to excuse the children as to accuse ourselves ”’. 
The exhibition consists of photographs and pictures of 
slum life in London and of life on some of the newer 
housing estates, and it is being held in London, whence 
it will be transported to reception areas in the country. 
One of the lessons to be drawn from the exhibition is 
that it 1s not enough simply to transfer people from 
slums to modern dwellings. There must also be trained 
property-managers to advise and help them in their new 
surroundings. Then at last children born in the slums 
may have a chance of being brought up decently. 


WHEN the Fitness campaign was started, thinking 

people began to ask—fitness for what? The 
Hitler Youth Movement stands above all for fitness, in 
the sense of physical prowess—used, 
however, for some purposes which are 
anathema to all lovers of freedom and 
justice. It isthe old story. Physical fitness is one of the 
incontestable ends of education, provided that the 
moral end is recognized as supreme. So we are glad to 
find Mr. Kenneth Lindsay declaring that fitness is not 
enough, and that no club or institute can succeed which 
fails to cultivate in young people a real interest in their 
jobs, to provide the social opportunities for which they 
naturally crave, and to respond to their sensitiveness to 


Physical 
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beauty, drama, and religion. Hence, he added, the 
supreme importance of teachers and leaders who under- 
stand human beings. The aim of our youth campaign is 
to place upon local education authorities and voluntary 
societies the responsibility for a far more imaginative 
approach to the needs of young people than has been 
common hitherto. 


E have been asked to draw attention to the first 
of a series of monthly bulletins in English, to be 
issued by the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation, and we gladly doso. The 
work of the Paris Institute, which is 
entirely non-political, covers a wide 
field, and has the support of organized groups of 
professors, scholars, writers, and other intellectuals, in 
nearly all the countries of the world. Meetings have 
become a difficult matter, but an interesting and promising 
feature of the bulletin is a projected series of “ open 
letters ’’. The first of these is written by the President 
of the Brazilian Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, 
who subscribes to President Roosevelt’s declaration that 
the duty of neutrality cannot bind the individual 
conscience. For many years, says the writer of this 
letter, we have heard it said that another war would 
mean the end of civilization. ‘‘I do not think it 
possible ’’, he proceeds, ‘‘to find a single intellectual 
who can remain cold and indifferent to the dangers that 
confront us to-day, or who would be ready to admit, 
without the deepest emotion, the possibility of the end 
of civilization. A return to barbarism would mean the 
negation of all that has nourished our minds, of all that 
has sustained our souls.” A free mind, he adds, can do 
nothing if it is deprived of the means of ascertaining the 
real facts. The groups that have taken the helm in 
certain countries understand this perfectly. Hence their 
system of supplying their own version of the facts and 
tolerating no other. The Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation carries on its work in order to further 
propaganda which has unbiassed truth as its aims. We 
wish it every success. 


The Fate of 
Civilization. 


[5 May, 1938, there was held at Prague a conference 
on the University Teaching of International Rela- 
tions. The complete record of the proceedings has been 
The Study of edited by Sir Alfred Zimmern, and is 
International POW. published by the International 
Relations. Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 
The persons who took part in the 

conference hailed from twenty-one countries, including, 
we notice, several Czechs and Poles, besides a German 
and three Japanese who appeared as observers. But for 
the outbreak of war, this report would at once have 
received the attention which it obviously deserves. We 
note the thoroughness and frankness with which the 
various problems and difficulties were discussed, such 
as the meaning to be attached to the phrase “ inter- 
national relations ’’, and the question whether the study 
should be only on advanced lines at the post-graduate 
stage, or also on more elementary lines for under- 
graduates. But between the date of the conference and 
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the publication of the report a tragic fate has fallen upon 
the native lands of two of the participants, and the dark 
shadow of war upon a large part of the rest of Europe. 
Yet the work of the conference was so well done, and is 
so ably recorded, that this report is not only of immediate 
interest, but also of potential value for a happier future. 


PROM intellectual co-operation we pass to an example 

of intellectual dissidence in which many of our 
readers may be interested. In spite of the efforts of 
such authorities as Bosanquet and 
Muirhead, the statement is often made, 
both in popular and in scholarly 
literature, that Hegel’s philosophy of the State was 
constructed with an eye to pleasing the reactionary 
rulers of Prussia in his day, and that through his teaching 
he became partly responsible for some of the worst 
features of “ Prussianism’’, and even of present-day 
National Socialism. The other side of Hegel’s case is 
ably presented in an article by Professor T. M. Knox, 
contributed to the January number of Philosophy, the 
journal of the British Institute of Philosophy. Professor 
Knox defends Hegel against the charge of truckling to 
authority, and proceeds to give reasons for his view that 
Hegel never meant to assert or to imply that might is 
right, nor to approve of the suppression of freedom of 
conscience, nor to affirm that the individual is a mere 
means to the State’s ends. Whether as regards matters 
of opinion or matters of fact, Professor Knox’s article 
will well repay perusal by readers who are interested in 
the clearing of a great man’s reputation. 


A Philosopher’s 
Reputation. 


TEHE comradeship of war has aroused in France a 

greater desire to learn English and to know more 
about our country. Groups in the two Parliaments have 
been formed to exchange views on the 
war and on other interests common to 
the two countries. The average French- 
man does not travel much outside his own country. 
Why should he? For within it he finds mountains and 
hills—half of Mont Blanc is French; he has beautiful 
seaside resorts on three coasts; archaeologists find the 
earliest remains of man in the caves of the Lot and the 
Tarn and at Les Eyzies; he has world-renowned 
cathedrals of varied styles of architecture and civic 
buildings of all ages to study and admire. Until recently 
German has been studied in the schools much more than 
English, as German was compulsory for entrance to the 
military colleges. Tourist agents assert that ten times 
as many English cross the Channel as French; this 
cannot be altogether because the French dislike the sea. 
Still it is incontestable that the camaraderie between the 
two armies is far greater than it was in the last war. 
M. André Maurois has done wonders to bring the two 
nations into closer understanding. Perhaps the United 
States of Europe will begin with the union between 
England and France. 


Our Contacts 
with France. 


‘THE election of Dr. Hill for Cambridge Univer- 
sity to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Sir 
John Withers returns an “ independent conservative ” 
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to the House of Commons in place of a “ unionist ”, 
asen A further stage in the metamorphosis 
Cambridge of university representation in recent 
' years. Dr. Hill claims that he has 
never been connected with a political party. He 
supports the Government policy in relation to the war. 
In his address he said that one chief reason for university 
representation in Parliament is to help to bring science 
and learning to bear on national affairs. ‘‘ I feel I should 
urge that science still has too little influence on higher 
policy in government, in departments, in industry.” 
Dr. Hill is Foulerton Research Professor and secretary 
of the Royal Society, and Hon. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. By becoming an “ independent ” member 
of Parliament he has, presumably, excluded himself from 
political office for which he appears to be well qualified. 
This is a loss to the nation. Of university representatives 
who have held political office, Robert Lowe (afterwards 
Lord Sherbrooke), Gladstone’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Sir William Anson, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Education, may be recalled. In more 
recent times, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, President of the 
Board of Education, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 

Prime Minister, are outstanding examples. 


TH University of London Society was formally 
constituted at a meeting on March 1, Mr. V. Gaster 
presiding. Army graduates may join without formal 
election. Appointed and recognized 
teachers are eligible for membership, 
subject to approval of the committee. 
The Society will concern itself with elections in Convoca- 
tion and with the University seat in Parliament. In these 
elections the hegemony exercised for many years by the 
Graduates’ Association is to be challenged. Election of 
members of the Standing Committee of Convocation in 
May will provide the first skirmish. Of other possible 
fields of work for the new Society, the social should not 
be overlooked. The society may become another caucus 
unless its members know each other and meet for free 
discussion of university problems. Discussion took place 
at the inaugural meeting on the threat to suspend the 
power of Convocation during the war. To any such policy 
the Society will offer strong opposition. Mr. J. Stewart 
Cook was elected Honorary Secretary of the Society. 


University of 
London Society. 


A JOINT meeting of the three Burnham Committees 

was held on March 1. We understand that the 
Teachers’ representatives called attention to the fact that 
in the normal course of events the 
present salary scales would remain 
unchanged for two years if notice were 
not given before March 31. During that period prices, 
already mounting, might rise rapidly if the Government’s 
efforts to avoid inflation were unsuccessful. The teachers, 
therefore, hoped that it would be possible, without giving 
formal notice, to discuss the salary question without 
prejudice to the currency of the present agreement. The 
Authorities’ Panel agreed that matters which affect the 
remuneration of teachers and arise out of conditions 
consequent upon the war could be so discussed, and it 


Teachers’ - 
Salaries. 
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was decided to appoint a special sub-committee, including 
representatives of both sides, to begin consultations at 
an early date. This sensible decision fulfils expectations. 
The cost‘of living index when the scales were last fixed 
in April, 1936, was 46, and had in 1933 even been 10 
points lower than that : on September 1, 1939, it was 55 : 
it is now 77. There is thus good reason for watching 
the cost of living index closely from now on. We imagine 
that any adjustments made in the immediate future will 
not concern the salaries of the most highly-paid teachers, 
but will rather relieve the burdens of the large numbers 
who are poorly paid or are at the bottom of the scales. It 
is they who will be worst hit by any continued increase 
in the prices of the barest necessaries, and they, therefore, 
have the first claims to consideration. 


Be report of the sub-committee of the Science 

Masters’ Association on Laboratory Assistants has 
been published in the School Science Review. That some 
action was demanded is evident from 
the fact that, in not less than 35 per cent 
of 175 secondary schools investigated, 
no assistance of any kind is provided—a system 
denounced as wasteful and uneconomic. The sub- 
committee have drawn up a syllabus of ‘‘ duties of a 
laboratory assistant ” and an examination syllabus for 
the certificate of competence. As to training, a fort- 
night’s holiday course is proposed. Suggestions are made 
as to wages for “ Boys”, “ Stewards ”, and “ Senior 
Stewards ’’. Stewards would start at 16 on a wage rising 
from {1 to £3 per week, with a higher scale for those 
obtaining the certificate of competence. The registration 
of assistants and the publication of a bulletin are 
proposed. With its large membership and income, the 
Association should find no difficulty in adopting the 
proposals contained in the report, and school authorities 
should not hesitate to co-operate. The amount of capital 
involved in laboratory equipment is substantial and 
adequate provision for its care and maintenance is good 
economy. 


Laboratory 
Assistants. 


MPE J. M. KEYNES has set us all thinking about 

the problem of how to pay for the war. His 
newly revised scheme reveals a sincere effort to meet 
criticisms from various quarters. In 
essentials his thesis remains unchanged 
—that we must all help to pay for the 
war by (a) compulsory saving combined with a deferred 
return, (b) restriction of expenditure through rationing. 
So far that thesis is unchallenged. Compulsory saving 
is already rigidly enforced among middle class and lower 
class families, who have always had to budget closely, 
and whose expenditure cannot easily be cut since so 
much of it is made up of fixed commitments (house 
purchase, education, insurance). Restriction of goods 
will be effected by rising prices and rationing. One 
inevitable result of rising expenditure is that public and 
boarding schools must look forward to lean times. 
Parents who cannot find any other means of paying 
higher taxes will be driven to economize on school fees. 
Consequently, if the schools cannot devise a more Spartan 


How to Pay 
for the War. 
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mode of living and lower fees for their boarders, they 
will be faced with a serious shortage of pupils. When 
all is said and done, can any one possibly claim that 
annual school fees amounting to anything from £150 to 
£250 can be justified either when the nation is at war 
or during the lean years that will follow ? Those most 
concerned with these matters should lose no time in 
facing the realities of the situation. 


A USEFUL investigation was recently completed for 
the Bradford Education Committee. They em- 
ployed a psychologist lent from the Child Guidance 
Council to report on the emotional 
difficulties which have occurred among 
some children who have been evacuated. 
This investigation of difficult children threw a good deal 
of light on emotional disturbances, undesirable personal 
habits, backwardness, and anti-social behaviour such as 
pilfering. The dependence on crowded houses which is 
characteristic of slum children proved to be one fruitful 
cause of trouble: home-sickness was another. Various 
types of incontinence aroused ill-feeling and indignation 
among foster-parents, but often disappeared after correct 
treatment. What the investigation disclosed effectively 
was the fact that many of these maladjustments were 
present before evacuation took place, whereas the 
normally happy and mentally healthy child adjusted 
himself easily enough to his new surroundings in the 
reception areas. The report confirms our view that 
problem cases should be received in special billets and 
that skilled psychological treatment can do much to 
ease their difficulties. Every kind of maladjustment 
springs from some cause. To diagnose these causes 
correctly is to bring us within sight of the remedy. 


Child 
Guldance. 


N The Colonial Review, issued with the December 
number of this Journal, there appeared a report of a 
speech delivered at Makerere College by Sir Philip 
Mitchell, Governor of Uganda. Sir 
Philip’s main thesis was that to con- 
ceive of an educational system as a 
pyramid, with the elementary schools at the base and 
the universities at the apex, is to conceive of it upside 
down. We confess to misgivings about this statement. 
A century ago, England was educationally an un- 
developed country. The elementary system was yet to 
be, the grammar schools had sunk to a low level, and 
the older universities were largely the playgrounds of 
the privileged few. What has happened here is that the 
beginnings of a real elementary system in 1870 were 
followed by the beginnings of a real secondary system 
in 1902, and that since then the great expansion of 
university education has taken place. It might be 
argued that, if we had begun by creating (say) half a 
dozen new universities in 1870, we might have made a 
better job of our elementary system later on. The 
arguments on the other side seem to us very strong, if 
not overwhelming. If, however, it be said that a com- 
parison with England is misleading, one might at once 
adduce the instance of India, where the policy of begin- 
ning with higher education, meantime neglecting the 
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education of the masses, is held by high authorities to 
have proved a mistake. In fact, wherever one looks, 
history seems to be against Sir Philip’s theory. Perhaps 
the real mistake is that of pushing metaphors too far, and 
there should be no question of base and apex, root and 
fruit. Ideally the complete system of national education 
should develop as an organized whole. 


"THs year the President of the Board of Education 
has published a message to the children of Wales 
which is significant and apposite to an unusual degree. 
The President reminds the children of 
St. David's Day. Wales that they now have amongst 
them as guests children who have been 
compelled by the circumstances of war to leave their own 
homes to seek safety. He said that friendship amongst 
children is a great solvent, and that children are natural 
peace-makers if their seniors will leave them to them- 
selves and not obtrude adult considerations which are, 
fortunately, entirely outside their range of ideas. To 
the children of a nation in which a small, and noisy, 
section are preaching extreme nationalism, he says, in 
effect, ‘‘ Your visitors will see how deeply you love your 
own country, its traditions and its achievements, and 
from that you and your visitors will understand how, in 
this war, Britain and France are striving for the right of 
small nations to survive and to pursue their own ideals 
whilst living in perfect amity with larger and more 
powerful neighbours ”’”. Dictators, he says, seek to 
impose uniformity. Democracies welcome the con- 
tribution which each nation can make to the common 
fund of goodwill and well-being. 


[N Wales it is not easy to make a living as a writer 

or publisher of Welsh books. Small publishers there 
are, but they have in the main to rely for their profits on 
the English side of their sales. The 


The Welsh beautiful productions of the Gregynog 
University P k b d th i 
Press Board. Press are known beyond the confines o 


Wales; but the most consistent and 
significant contribution to Welsh publication nowadays 
is unquestionably made by the Press Board of the 
University of Wales. This year the Board has issued, in 
English and Welsh, a booklet on the life and work of the 
famous Morris brothers who made significant contribu- 
tion to the reawakening of Welsh life and thought which 
occurred between 1720 and 1820, and of which the 
Methodist Revival was one of the movements. Writing 
of this publication Sir Wynn Wheldon, Permanent 
Secretary to the Welsh Department of the Board of 
Education, says, ‘‘ We live in days when grave appre- 
hensions are felt about the future of much that is of deep 
value to us as Welsh people. The work done by the 
Morris brothers in their own little corner of the world 
serves to indicate what may be achieved by private 
individuals, imbued with knowledge and inspired by 
love, to keep the good things alive, and their example 
may move us to depend not so much on notable institu- 
tions or organizations, but to find once more in the 
genius and energy of individuals the springs of health 
and confidence ”’. 
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RELIGION AND THE NATION 


TEE TIMES recently published a notable leading 

article entitled “ Religion and National Life”. 
The article referred to “ the grim fact that in a country 
professedly Christian, and a country which at the 
moment is staking its all in defence of Christian principles, 
there is a system of national education which allows the 
citizens of the future to have a purely heathen upbring- 
ing’’. Though this is in our opinion a serious over- 
statement of the position, many correspondents have 
since written to The Times to express their approval of 
this article and their concern at what they regard as the 
inadequate treatment of religious instruction in our 
schools and training colleges. Lady Bridgeman wrote: 
‘“ Many people are ready to express horror and indigna- 
tion at the open persecution of the Christian religion 
in Russia and Germany, but it is quite possible that 
indifference to religion and widespread ignorance of its 
contents may in the long run be almost as great a 
menace to Christianity as open persecution ’’. The Hon. 
Edward Cadogan was particularly critical of the London 
Education Authority. He said that a former President 
of the Board of Education assured him that he must not 
judge the rest of the country by London, ‘ which was 
notoriously indifferent to religious instruction’’. He 
adds ‘‘ whether religious instruction in London schools 
is good, bad, or indifferent, the result of it is that only 
the most infinitesimal fraction of those who receive that 
instruction go out into the world with any knowledge 
of religion, or any interest in it whatsoever’’. The 
Bishop of St. Albans thought that the real issue at stake 
was the qualifications necessary for the teacher. He 
thought that there would be general agreement that 
these should be (x) personal belief in the faith, (2) 
adequate knowledge of it, and (3) definite practice of it. 
Sir Francis Younghusband said that it would be “ of 
little use fighting to safeguard religion against attack 
from without if we allow it to be starved by neglect 
from within’’. He called upon “ religiously disposed 
individuals of every kind . . . Catholics and Anglicans, 
Free Churchmen, and Jews... to join in making 
Englishmen realize not only their membership one of 
another, but also their fellowship with that one God 
and Father of all who is both above and in us all”. 
Lord Shaftesbury was of opinion that “ the key to the 
position lies in the granting of permission for the entry 
into council schools of religious denominations for the 
purpose of giving religious instruction ”. The Chairman 
of the Central Council of the Church Tutorial Classes 
Association reminded us that “ we must not throw the 
responsibility for religious teaching wholly on the 
school ; it rests pre-eminently upon the home ”. Accord- 
ing to the Bishop of Exeter, ‘‘ wisdom suggests that, 
rather than seek the greatest possible change in our 
schools, we should work first for the least possible change 
that is in the right direction. Religious instruction 
without worship is barren. Is it impossible that a brief 
period for opening worship should be enjoined by statute 
for every school ? ” 


Father Woodlock, in a sermon, spoke with approval 
of the article. He said that ‘ the teachers of a large 
proportion of the council schools of our big cities had 
proved unworthy of the trust that was placed in them 
when the slogan ‘ No Tests for Teachers ’ was accepted 
by Parliament and practically embodied by legislation 
in our national system of undenominational religious 
education. Startling evidence had been accumulated 
which proved that very large numbers of our children 
to-day know nothing of even the historic facts connected 
with Bethlehem and Calvary. Christ was less of a reality 
to those children than Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck. 
Apart from those engaged in Church schools, he believed 
that the majority of teachers, both in elementary and 
secondary schools, were normally unattached by any 
vital link to any religious denomination. He believed 
that their mental outlook owed more to, and had been 
formed more by, G. B. Shaw, H. G. Wells, and Bertrand 
Russell than by any Christian philosophy of life’. He 
produces no evidence in support of these and other 
charges which he made. | 

It is unfortunate that the over-statements in The 
Times article, and the ill-informed comments of some 
of the correspondents, should paint a picture in blacker 
colours than is warranted by fact. It is still sometimes 
stated by people who should know better that no religious 
instruction is given in council schools, nor in training 
colleges other than those provided by the religious 
denominations. Such statements are wholly untrue, as 
is another statement, often heard, that in council schools 
only Bible reading without comment is permitted. We 
believe that every education authority in the country 
makes provision for regular religious instruction in their 
schools, and that in almost every such school the day 
begins with a short religious service. Moreover, instruc- 
tion in the principles of the Christian faith is freely 
permitted in council schools, subject only to the right 
of withdrawal on conscientious grounds, and to the 
stipulation that no formulary is to be introduced which 
is distinctive of any one denomination. Courses of religious 
instruction are common in undenominational training 
colleges, and, apart from the question of denominational 
formularies, the religious instruction given in the 
majority of council schools will fully bear comparison 
with that given in schools provided by religious 
denominations. What is wanted now is not to set 
the claims of one type of school against those of 
another, nor to attempt to revive the dangerous 
old controversy about “ right of entry ”, but to initiate 
a common effort on the part of all concerned to remove 
any legitimate grounds for criticism. 

In the last decade there has been a remarkable change 
in the general attitude of the Board of Education, of 
local education authorities, and of teachers toward this 
subject. 

The Board of Education and a number of education 
authorities provide special lectures and courses of 
training for teachers of religious instruction, and the 
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attendance at these courses is evidence of the interest 
which teachers take in it. The Archbishop of York tells 
us that in growing numbers local education authorities 
are making a practice of seeking the help of the Institute 
of Christian Education of which he is President. Agreed 
syllabuses of religious instruction are now in common 
use, of which the Cambridgeshire syllabus is perhaps the 
best known. The Leicestershire and Kent Education 
Authorities co-operated in 1930 in producing The Little 
Bible! as a common basis for religious education, and to 
serve as an anthology for school and home reading. This 
is not intended to take the place of the full Bible, but 
rather to be an introduction to it suitable to the needs 
and comprehension of young children. The selected 
passages are taken from the Authorized Version with 
occasional emendations from the Revised Version. 

In the April, 1939, number of this Journal, under the 
heading ‘‘ Co-operation in Religious Education ’’, atten- 
tion was called to the establishment in Kent of a Council 
of Religious Education, consisting of representatives of 
the Education Committee, the teachers and the Churches, 
including Catholics, Anglicans, Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, Presbyterians, the Society of Friends, 
and the Unitarians. The functions of the Council are 
to review the religious training of children of school age 
and over school age, and the provision of facilities for 
lectures and courses of study for teachers of religion ; 
to make recommendations thereon; and to promote 
interest in religious education by the collection and 
dissemination of information, by the holding of con- 
ferences, and by such other means of meeting and 
discussion as may be decided upon. In the June number 
we gave an account of a similar movement in West 
Sussex, where for some time a committee representing 
the L.E.A., the Diocesan Committee, and the Free 
Churches, has supervised the work of religious education 
in public elementary schools in the area. These examples 
deserve to be widely followed. 

Nevertheless, most people will agree with the state- 
ment made by the Archbishop of York? that “ we have 
probably been less effective in defining our aim in this 
department of education than in any other, and conse- 
quently have had to put up with a lower standard of 
technical efficiency in religious instruction than in the 
imparting of any other branch of knowledge °. There 
will also, probably, be agreement with the contention 
that religious instruction should not be distributed 
among all the members of the school staff, but that it 
should be placed in the hands of teachers who are both 
able and willing to teach it effectively. The Spens 
Report on religious education? stated that, “ if Scripture 
is to be taught as a subject valuable for its own interest 
and intellectual discipline, it requires, to the same extent 
as any other subject of primary importance, the direction 
of a specialist teacher ’’. This recommendation is made 
in a report on secondary schools, but it is applicable 

1 2s. 6d. Oxford University Press. 

2 Education and Christian Civilization. (3d. Institute of 
Christian Education, Seward House, Badsey, Evesham.) 

3 Scripture: being a reprint of Chapter 5 of the Report of 


the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education entitled 
“ Secondary Education ”. (Institute of Christian Education.) 
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generally. It is, however, much more difficult to apply 
it in elementary than in secondary schools. It is the 
general practice for religious instruction in these schools 
to take place during the first half-hour of the morning 
session, and for all class teachers, except those who 
object to giving such instruction, to take part init. The 
code, however, permits such instruction to be given 
either at the beginning or at the end of either the morning 
or the afternoon session. If advantage were taken of 
this latitude, and the five daily periods at the beginning 
of the morning session were abandoned in favour of four 
daily periods arranged at the beginning and the end of 
the two sessions, the whole of the instruction could be 
placed under the teacher or teachers who were best 
qualified to give it. We believe that such an arrange- 
ment would add greatly to the effectiveness of the 
teaching of the subject. 

The Report of the Copec Commission on Education‘ 
remarked that the present arrangement by which the 
first thirty or forty minutes of the morning session are 
devoted to the subject is “ an extraordinarily bad one, 
since it compels religious instruction to be shared among 
as many teachers of the staff as there are classes to be 
taught. Where, therefore, an average or mediocre teacher 
who has no living faith nor personal zeal in religious 
teaching is compelled to spend thirty or forty minutes 
of a rather irksome hour in doing the same sort of thing 
morning after morning, it 1s very probable that, instead 
of finding the daily Scripture lesson the great opportunity 
which Matthew Arnold held it to be, he will, in the 
course of years, fall into a groove of mechanical routine, 
and be contented with mere lip service and verbalism 
and the dullest learning by heart’’.... ‘‘ We believe 
that this particular reform would have a salutary effect 
in improving the quality and deepening the impression 
of religious instruction given in our elementary schools. 
The change might involve some loss in the time devoted 
to the subject. Any such loss of time would, in our 
opinion, be far more than counterbalanced by the gain 
that would accrue through the subject being placed in 
the hands of teachers selected by reason of their suita- 
bility in temperament and training for this most impor- 
tant work.” The Report went on to recommend that 
“ the article of the code which restricts religious instruc- 
tion to the first or the last period of the day’s schooling 
be struck out ’’. There is no such restriction in regard 
to religious instruction in secondary schools. 

There are no doubt schools which do not possess a 
teacher who is a specialist in religious knowledge, but 
in every school there will be a teacher who is better 
qualified than his colleagues to take charge of it. We 
disagree with the suggestion that “ outsiders ’’ should 
be introduced to give this instruction. Such an arrange- 
ment would break up the unity of the school and divide 
the scholars into little denominational groups. It is in 
our opinion essential that the instruction should be given 
by a member or members of the regular teaching staff. 

We endorse the recommendation of the Spens Report 


€ Education: being the Report presented to the Conference 
on Christian Politics, Economics, and Citizenship at Birmingham, 
April 5-12, 1924. (3s. net. Longmans.) 
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that “all reasonable facilities should be offered to 
teachers to attend the extra-mural courses of lectures in 
Divinity which are now organized by various Univer- 
sities ’’, and that the subject should be included, as it 
already is in some areas, in the Holiday and other 
Refresher Courses arranged by the local education 
authorities. 

The Spens Report says “the question whether 
Scripture can and should be examined is one upon which 
there is a wide diversity of opinion—not least among 
those who are engaged in teaching it”. A similar 
difference of opinion exists about English Literature as 
a subject for public examination. The Report goes on 
to say “ many of us hold that the unique value of the 
subject is enhanced when it is entirely freed from 
examination, and the idea of direct or indirect gain or 
advantage is eliminated ”. Whether the subject is set 
for public examination or not, there will be general 
agreement with the statement in the Spens Report that 
‘“ we attach great importance to extending an existing 
practice whereby Scripture takes its place with the other 
subjects and activities of the curriculum as a subject 
for inspection. This opinion assumes that in any system 
of inspection there will be inspectors sympathetic to the 
` study of the Bible, and recognized as competent to 
appraise both the content of the lessons and the methods 
of instruction ”’. 

One most important aspect of this question—the 
traming of teachers of religious instruction—is dealt 
with in an article in the present issue which was written 
before the appearance of the article in The Times. 

We published in the issue of this Journal for April, 1939, 
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an article by Sir Cyril Norwood on “ Religion and 
Education ”. ‘‘ There is one thing ”, he said, ‘‘ that is 
quite clear: that the Churches must agree on the 
fundamentals of Christianity, and use their combined 
influence to see that these are taught in the schools. 
This is common sense, because in the world as it is to-day 
they are not going to be taught anywhere else. They 
must use their combined influence, again, to see that the 
Bible is taught seriously and with knowledge. The 
schools on their side must take the subject seriously, 
and that means that there must be a change of heart in 
many teachers. They must give to the subject an 
adequate amount of time and a real status in the 
curriculum. And they must draw up a carefully thought- 
out syllabus of which the most essential factors would 
be these: that the pupils should get from their study of 
the Old Testament a lively sense of the progressive 
revelation of God therein manifested, and from that of 
the New Testament a conception of the Person and the 
message of Christ. This is the climax of Revelation : 
it should be the climax of the teaching of our schools ”. 
Is it too much to hope that, in this crisis of world history, 
when the ideals of Christianity are challenged both by 
Communist Russia and National Socialist Germany, as 
well as by the seeming indifference of a section of our 
own people, a united effort may be made by the Churches, 
the Education Authorities, the Teachers, and all men 
and women of goodwill, to ensure, by every means in 
their power, that the coming generation during their 
school years are firmly grounded in the elements of the 
Christian faith and the principles of the Christian way 
of life ? 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


By C. L. BERRY, M.A., Director of Education for Wakefield 
PART | 


QIXTEEN years ago a Departmental Committee met 
under Lord Burnham’s presidency to review the 
arrangements for training elementary school teachers 
and to consider what changes in the organization or 
finance of the existing system might be necessary to 
secure a supply of well-qualified teachers adjustable to 
the school’s demands, having regard to (a) the economy 
of public funds ; (b) the comparative attractions of the 
teaching profession ; and (c) the facilities afforded for 
acquiring academic qualifications. The Committee’s 
report was presented early in 1925. The Board of Educa- 
tion has now been asked to appoint another departmental 
committee ‘‘ to consider and report on the whole question 
of the education, training and mode of certification of 
teachers in the light of present developments ’’. 

The history of this new demand is as follows. On 
September 23, 1938, the Executive Council of the 
Association of Education Committees received from the 
Board of Education a private and confidential “ Memo- 
randum on a Revised Scheme of Training in Training 
Colleges ” including suggestions by a committee of His 


Majesty’s Inspectors. This was referred to a special 
sub-committee which, according to their report, “‘ con- 
sidered the scheme at very great length and, recognizing 
that it is not one to which the Board of Education is in 
any degree committed, record that in their opinion the 
subject is one calling for the most exhaustive inquiry ”. 
They recommended the appointment of a Departmental 
Committee “to consider and report on the whole 
question of the education, and mode of certification, of 
teachers in the light of present circumstances’’. This 
report was approved by the Executive Council on 
January 20, 1939. 

It will be seen that the terms of reference suggested 
for the Departmental Committee are concerned not with 
arrangements for training, as the previous committee was, 
nor with changes in the system as such, nor yet with the 
supply of well-qualified teachers, but with their education 
and mode of certification. The Committee will therefore 
have to consider the content of the Training College 
curriculum and will not be able to ignore the needs and 
claims of any subject now regarded as an essential 
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element therein. The 1923 Committee did touch on the 
content of the Training College course. They recom- 
mended that the course should be organized primarily 
to train students to become effective teachers ; that it 
should aim at enabling them to teach all the ordinary 
subjects ; and that course subjects should be studied 
primarily with a view to teaching them in school. With 
regard to religious knowledge, any doubts as to whether 
it is at least equal in importance to other “ ordinary 
subjects of the curriculum ” have disappeared under the 
influence of a converted public opinion and enlightened 
official pronouncements. The new departmental com- 
mittee would therefore have to give serious and unbiassed 
consideration to the present position of religious know- 
ledge in the training college curriculum. No committee 
considering to-day “‘ the whole question of the education 
and training of teachers” could ignore training in 
religious and Biblical knowledge. 

A review of official publications issued since the 
Departmental Committee’s report will show the great, 
indeed, the unique, importance now assigned to religious 
instruction by the Board of Education and the 
Consultative Committee. 

The First Hadow Report, The Education of the 
Adolescent, placed religious instruction first among sub- 
jects dealt with in Suggestions for the Teaching of the 
Several Subjects of the Curriculum. The Report assumes 
that, notwithstanding the absence of any statutory 
requirement, the curriculum will include suitable moral 
and religious instruction. 


“ The wise teacher will be anxious to bring home to 
his pupils . . . the fundamental truths of religion 
and their bearing on human life and thought.” 


The same idea is followed and elaborated by the 
Consultative Committee in their subsequent reports. 
The Board of Education in the following year issued a 
new edition of their Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers 
and Others in which it was stated that 


“ religious instruction, when given with knowledge and 
sincerity, can and ought to play the supreme part in 
training mind, personality, and character ”. 


The Report on The Primary School, issued in 1931, 
also commends agreed syllabuses of religious instruction. 
These were found to be “inspired by a profound con- 
viction of the place which religious teaching should 
occupy as an integral part of the national system of 
education ’’. Religious instruction cannot, however, be 
confined within the limits of any syllabus. The Report 
also commends Biblical Anthologies and School Service 
Books, and quotes with approval another Hadow 
Report, viz. the Report of the Archbishops’ Commission 
on Religious Education, 1929. The Commission found 
much good work in all schools, but strongly urged that 
adequate facilities should be offered to all in training as 
teachers for acquiring a sufficient knowledge of the Bible. 
As will be seen later, the Board of Education took special 
notice of this recommendation. 

In 1933 the Report on Infant and Nursery Schools 
devoted a most important section to religious instruction. 
The view that this subject should be at the heart of all 
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teaching is quoted with approval as “ the leading motive 


behind the numerous syllabuses of religious instruction ”’. 
The Committee also issued a significant warning : 


“ Nothing should be done to lead children to the 
Impression that religion is something apart from, or 
super-imposed on, the life of the school. The teaching 
can have no greater assistance than through the 
constant practice of the Christian virtues in the daily 
life of the school.” 


In a new and revised edition of the Handbook of 
Suggestions for Teachers and Others the Board of Educa- 
tion in 1937 declared, as they could not have done a 
generation ago, that “ the public elementary school of 
the present day includes Religious Instruction in its 
normal curriculum ”. Although Part III (Subjects of 
the Curriculum) does not deal with Religious Instruction, 
some explanation is given of the omission of a subject 
“ which most people will agree has a powerful effect on 
life and character ”. 

Perhaps the most remarkable official pronouncement 
on Religious Instruction appeared in Educational 
Pamphlet No. 114, The Organization and Curriculum of 
Sixth Forms 1n Secondary Schools—which the Board of 
Education issued in November, 1938. The pamphlet 
was prepared by His Majesty’s Inspectors especially 
concerned with the work of secondary schools. The fact 
that “any opinions expressed in it are those of the 
inspectors concerned and should not be taken as ex- 
pressing the policy of the Board ” in no way detracts 
from the value of the pamphlet, since it is the opinion 
of the inspectors rather than that of the Board’s officers 
which is of importance on matters of curriculum. 
Divinity is considered in Chapter II as the first subject 
in the curriculum of the Sixth Form. While recognizing 
the fundamentally pastoral character of religious 
teaching, the report treats Divinity as “a subject of 
class-room teaching having a definable scope, demanding 
particular qualifications and imposing certain require- 
ments in the way of plan and syllabus ”. Official atten- 
tion is called for the first time in this pamphlet to the 
vitally important question of the teacher's fitness for his 
task and to his qualifications as a teacher of Divinity. 


“The aim is to be an approach to the Christian 
philosophy of life made in company with a teacher who 
brings to the work a greater knowledge, a wider 
experience, and a keener insight than his pupils can 
bring.” 

These and other statements, most forcibly supplemented 
by the Spens Report, are as applicable in principle to 
teachers in junior and senior elementary schools as they 
are to Sixth Form teachers in secondary schools. Therein 
lies the very high value of the statements in the pamphlet 
and in the Spens Report. 

“ The first requisite in the teacher is sincerity. Here 
the absolute minimum to be looked for is a genuine 
conviction that religious teaching is of vital impor- 
tance. As to knowledge, in proportion to his sincerity 
and his conviction of the importance of the subject, 
he will continually be improving his equipment in 
order that, on the one hand, he may satisfy the critical 
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of his class and, on the other, deal with the many 

misrepresentations which may be offered. In parti- 

cular he must be interested in the bearing of religion 
upon present-day problems... . ”’ 

The Report on Secondary Education and the Technical 
High School—the Spens Report—appeared immediately 
after the above pamphlet. The Report departs from 
statutory and official nomenclature, distinguishes be- 
tween religions instruction and religious education, and 
calls the former “ Scripture ’’. The subject should be 
taught primarily with a view to the understanding of 
what the books of the Bible were actually intended by 
their authors to mean. Such an objective treatment will 
reduce difficulties in teaching and will increase children’s 
intellectual respect for, and interest in, religion. 
Chapter V deals solely with the teaching of Scripture 
and deserves careful study. There the Consultative 
Committee draw attention to the development of public 
opinion on Religious Instruction. 


‘“ The time is favourable for a fresh consideration 
of the place that Religious Instruction should occupy 
in the education of boys and girls of secondary school 
age. . . . We believe that the present temper of public 
opinion is such that the educational issues involved 
in the teaching of Scripture may be faced fairly on 
their own merits, and that they are no longer obscured 
by past controversy. ... A problem which has been 
solved with a considerable measure of success in the 
primary school may be found equally capable of 
solution in the later stages of school life.” 

Religious instruction must be as well taught and as 
effectively planned as any other subject of the curri- 
culum. The Committee were satisfied that most parents 
desire that their children ‘ should continue to receive 
some kind of religious instruction during their post- 
primary education ”. 
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The Consultative Committee anticipated certain 
criticisms of their views. The Bible is not to be taught 
merely as literature. The principal justification for 
giving a place in the curriculum to the study of Holy 
Scripture is that the Bible is the classic book of Chris- 
tianity and the basis of the Christian faith and worship. 
The teacher’s primary purpose will be to lead the pupil 
to understand the meaning, both for those who wrote it 
and for those for whom it was written, of whatever book 
is being studied. The teacher’s own interest in the subject 
and desire to teach it will proceed from religious faith. 
Scripture thus taught will be the best foundation for 
any other religious education given in the school con- 
currently or subsequently. The Committee has much 
more to say on the qualifications and training of teachers 
of Scripture, as mentioned later. They also demand 
that in all respects, including even inspection, the sub- 
ject shall rank with other school subjects. The present 
writer has elsewhere urged the even greater importance 
of extending to public elementary schools the inspection 
of religious instruction by H.M. Inspectors, which 
operates so successfully in secondary schools. The 
Committee urge that religious instruction be given in 
every form throughout the school and be not crowded 
out by examination requirements. 

There is thus abundant evidence of the attitude of the 
Board of Education, their Consultative Committee, and 
His Majesty’s Inspectors towards Religious Instruction. 
They undoubtedly reflect what they call the “ present 
temper of public opinion ”. Educationists to-day will 
agree with the Consultative Committee, “ We have no 
reason to believe that there is any large body of 
opinion definitely favourable to an entirely secular 
education ”’. 


[We hope to publish Part II of this article in the May 
number of The Journal.—ED.] 


DAY DREAM WITH INTERRUPTIONS 


By “MARTHA MOSS ” 


CRAMBLING, yelping, and mauling each other like 
young bears, forty-two first-year boys swarmed up 
the worn wooden staircase and battled their way to the 
ID class-room, where they slung their gas-masks on the 
back of their seats, dashed their battered satchels on the 
floor, and began that series of extraordinary acrobatics 
which daily preceded lessons. Boys stood on their heads 
with their feet wagging perilously in the air ; boys somer- 
saulted between the desks and landed with alarming 
thuds on the planking of the passage ; boys straddled the 
desks and rode them cowboy-fashion ; there was a bout 
of all-in wrestling on the master’s floor, and amid the 
general whooping and caterwauling there was also a 
general give and take of thumps, bruises and jostlings. 
Suddenly a small boy, who had been expressly posted 
at the top of the staircase, rushed in and cried: 
“ Look out! Here’s Sam! ” 
And in an instant the clamouring mob was trans- 
formed into a quiet, orderly class of young gentlemen 


having apparently no other interest save that of pro- 
ducing and arranging their books. The small boy walked 
gravely to a seat at the very back of the room, and sat 
listening while a heavy tread became audible—coming 
nearer—nearer. 

Then in came a short, puffy, cross-looking man who 
glared suspiciously over the rims of his thick glasses at 
the bowed heads before him. 

“ Unnatural ! ” he muttered to himself. 
out some day! ” 

He took his seat, opened the register, and began to 
call the roll. 

As still as a mouse at the back of the class sat the 
boy who had sounded the alarm. A very ordinary little 
fellow he was, smaller than most of the others, and having 
a very frail body surmounted by an unusually large 
head ; this feature, which gave him a slightly top-heavy 
appearance, had earned him the nickname of Tadpole, 
genially corrupted into Tadder. When he raised his 
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long dark lashes he looked out on the world from a pair 
of immense brown eyes continually darting and dis- 
tending like those of a frightened animal. At first a 
perennial occupier of the backward “front row ” at 
school, Tadder had lately, in his desire for being left in 
peace, stumbled upon the ingenious pretence of being 
long-sighted ; whereupon, although the boy was actually 
somewhat the reverse, he had been allowed to remove to 
the back seat, and was now enthroned, a model of self- 
effacement and immobility, among the brighter boys of a 
not-too-bright class. 

‘Fetch out your report-cards”’, commanded the 
master, “ and hold them up for inspection.” 

Tadder fumbled in his breast-pocket and produced a 
green card upon which, under the name of “ Morrison, 
Peter D.’’, were written a few very low marks, and the 
laconic comment, ‘‘ Lazy ’’. The necessary signature, 
added the preceding evening in a storm of paternal rage 
and filial tears, flourished mightily in the corner: 
“ J. Proudfoot Morrison ”. Tadder looked at it and 
trembled. Then he looked away. There were things a 
fellow didn’t care to remember ; things a fellow just had 
to get away from. The heavy hand of J. Proudfoot 
Morrison was one of them, when it came hard down on 
your ear and made your head sing... . 

It was nice, now, to pretend that one wasn’t really 
there at all, or that if one was there, one was really some- 
body else, not Tadder Morrison at all. One might be a 
variety of picturesque characters—Robinson Crusoe 
(kids’ stuff, though !), or Guy Fawkes lighting a fuse to 
blow up a houseful of persons not unlike Suspicious Sam 
(who was now drawing triangles on the blackboard to 
illustrate a theorem which Tadder had never understood). 
Yes, and what if Guy Fawkes hadn’t been caught ? One 
might be Captain Scott in the snowy wastes, or Hop- 
along-Cassidy on his white horse, his lovely white horse 
with the glittering harness. Tadder’s eyes brightened as 
he settled himself luxuriously, arms folded, knees crossed, 
and sank lower and lower until he was almost out of 
sight behind Livingstone, the young Hercules who sat 
in front. Better still, Livingstone was called upon to 
recite the theorem, and made a blundering botch of 
| Soe 

Tadder was Hop-along-Cassidy. He had a wide- 
brimmed white hat, the leather thong of which dangled 
under his manly chin; his shirt was open at the neck, 
and he had two beautiful guns with decorated ivory butts; 
wide cowboy chaps he had, that flapped rarely when he 
walked ; and glittering spurs, too; oh, he was a swell, 
was Hop-along! Well, he was riding the range, and it 
was just beginning to come down dark, so he decided 
to camp for the night in one of those rocky places where 
the coyotes howl around, and he lit a fire, and took out 
a bag of coffee-beans and crushed some of them between 
two flat stones ; and soon he had a pannikin of coffee all 
steaming hot (and coffee must be pretty good, though 
Mum never made it, thought Tadder). And then just 
as Hop-along was finishing his meal, along came. . . 

A furious roar, somewhere in Tadder’s immediate 
vicinity, shattered the series of moving pictures which 
were shaping themselves in the boy’s mind. But it was 
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all right. It was only Livingstone who was in trouble 
again. Nothing to worry about yet, but a fellow had 
better keep an eye on Sam, for fear of being pounced 
upon. And so, watchfully, Tadder combined the in- 
tricacies of geometry with the amazing adventures of 
Mr. Cassidy, who at the end of the lesson was in a very 
tight spot indeed, being tied hand and foot and left 
alone in an abandoned cabin far back in the hills. 

The French lesson followed, and for young Mr. 
Wanhope, the new and uncertain master who conducted 
it, Tadder had a special technique. Much of 
Mr. Wanhope’s lesson consisted of the collective repeti- 
tion of phrases, and while the class bellowed: “ Je porte 
mon parapluie, tu portes ton parapluie ”, it was perfectly 
easy for Tadder to open and shut his mouth without 
ever letting the master suspect that no single sound was 
being emitted. Meanwhile the mental cinema-show 
reopened with splendour, and Hop-along, rolling across 
the floor of the hut until he reached the fire-place, began 
to rub the cords of his fettered wrists on a sharp stone ; 
which was all very well, but the rustlers who had tied 
him up were coming pelting back, it didn’t much 
matter why. 

Here, however, Tadder was asked to recite a French 
poem, and having no more idea of it than the man in the 
moon, was for some time engaged in terrified argument 
with Mr. Wanhope. 

“Write it out, sir! 
master. 

“ Oh, but, please sir, I don’t understand it.” Tadder 
looked appealingly at Mr. Wanhope from large, sad eyes. 

“ We-e-ell ’’, began the master, and Tadder brightened 
again. That trick always worked with Wanhope. 
Undoubtedly he would explain the poem for the rest of 
the lesson, and, although there was now no hope of 
Mr. Cassidy’s escape until the English period, there would 
be no tedious punishment exercise to darken an evening 
otherwise more profitably spent. But to-day’s English 
lesson was a double period, lasting an hour and a half. 
Oh, crumbs! An hour and a half of delicious 
dreaming! ... 

Old Philips was comfortably installed at his desk. The 
poetry book lay open before him, and he was rambling 
benignly on. It was even a little difficult not to be caught 
up in the flow of words to-day, for he was saying some- 
thing about “‘ home is the sailor, home from the sea ”’, 
and, as Grandfather Morrison had been round the Hom 
a few times as master of a windjammer, it was mighty 
hard not to leave Hop-along where he was and go rolling 
off in the person of one’s grandfather, to face the awful 
dangers of the stormy Cape. But no, it wouldn't do. 
Later, perhaps. The immediate problem was how 
Hop-along, now free and miraculously in possession of his 
guns, was to escape from the hut while the raw-boned 
leader of the rustlers waved his men on. 

No, but sometimes one just had to listen to old 
Philips. Now he was talking about a chap who was born 
in Edinburgh and died in Samoa, a chap who wrote a 
book about a boy stranded among pirates on a treasure 
island. Gee! Why was it that nobody had told him 
before about that book? And Tadder’s eyes fairly 
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goggled as he formed his first vision of the blind man 
bringing the black spot to the old captain at the inn, of 
Jim Hawkins in the apple-barrel, and of Long John 
Silver. It was only when, half an hour later, old Philips 
switched over to the grammar lesson, that Hop-along 
Cassidy crept out of the hut, hid himself in the rocks, 
and waited for the arrival of the villains. The raw- 
boned leader spotted him, sprang to the ground and took 
cover ; Hop-along, with a few well-placed shots, quickly 
put the others out of action; but the leader, unhurt, 
was creeping nearer. Tadder almost held his breath. 
Which would fire first ? 

Banc ! 

Tadder jumped half-a-foot from his seat. Only a 
motor-car exhaust! Phew! What a scare it had 
given him ! 

Yes, but of course that was Cassidy’s gun, and the 
brave Mr. Cassidy now mounts his be-yootiful white 
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horse and rides victoriously off into the sunset. Tadder 
grinned with delight as he brought his day to a 
triumphant conclusion. 

The dismissal bell rang. 

Tadder Morrison, serene in the flurry of the departing 
class, sauntered up to the master’s desk. 

“ Please, sir, may I have Treasure Island from the 
library ?’’ he asked, casually. 

“ Most certainly, Morrison!’’ Old Philips beamed 
upon him as he handed the book from a cupboard. 

“ Bright boy!’’ he told himself. ‘‘ Thank goodness 
for one attentive scholar ! ” 

But as the Tadder wandered home through the 
darkening streets and automatically scuffled his iron- 
shod heels on the granite so as to produce little showers 
of sparks, he was merely reflecting on the rich possibilities 
of being Jim Hawkins to-morrow, or maybe Long John 
Silver himself. 


REALITY IN GEOGRAPHY 


By OLIVE GARNETT, Froebel Educational Institute Training College 


ANY of the modern developments in educational 
practice, which have made the schooldays of the 
rising generation so different from those remembered by 
their grandparents, have been brought about through 
the recognition that school work should make contact 
with reality—with life in the world. To a greater or less 
extent, any school which claims to educate on modern 
lines plans its curriculum and methods to provide contact 
with real life. Of all subjects, geography probably offers 
the most obvious opportunities in this direction, for its 
very subject-matter deals with the world in which we 
live ; and—so far as certain aspects of the material side 
are concerned—the way the world is lived in. 

There is no need, in these days, to stress the reasons 
for including geography in the school curriculum, 
especially for future citizens of Britain—a democracy 
with colonial and mandatory responsibilities, a state 
involved in the problems of Europe, if only by reason of 
her geographical position, and an industrial and trading 
country whose people depend on business with all parts 
of the world, not only for the everyday necessities which 
they buy in the shops, but, also in many cases, for the 
salary-cheques or weekly wages with which to make 
their purchases. The value of a geographical background 
in real life is one of the reasons why geography should 
be learned in school. 

Yet, there is one reason which, although recognized to 
some extent, often receives little more than lip-service, 
but, if it were seriously applied, would give school 
geography a closer and more honest contact with life. 
Most normal children are naturally geographers. The 
geography presented in school may or may not appeal 
to them, but certain of the activities and experiences 
they enjoy outside school are at least as valuable 
geographically as the ordinary school work in the subject. 
If school work could include and carry further some of 
the studies which, given the opportunity, practically all 


children pursue to some extent themselves, it would 
become more truly geographical. 

In order to consider this more fully, it is necessary to 
point out a few of the characteristics of geography as a 
subject and of the work of geographers. Geography is a 
science based on observation, with particular methods 
of classifying and co-ordinating its data, largely, but not 
entirely, with the help of maps. When carrying out 
research, a geographer bases his work on observation in 
the field, often his own personal observation, which he 
records, systematizes and perhaps publishes. He may, 
however, use data collected by others, or even draw his 
material from maps of areas he has not visited. This 
might be called the “ library method ” of research. 

Fantastic though the suggestion may at first appear, 
there is a similarity between the methods of geographical 
research and the activities of children who have oppor- 
tunity to pursue certain interests which come naturally 
to them. Two examples must suffice. Quite young 
children who, like geographers, are investigating their 
“earth as the home of man,” delight to go out into the 
“unexplored ” world, to stand and stare at the activities 
of mankind, to find out something of the how and why 
of what they see, and to express their findings—one 
might almost say to publish them, although in their case 
publication usually takes the form of dramatic play. 
We accept this as characteristic of young children, but 
as something the children do out of school hours. School 
work even for children younger than eight years, is 
seldom planned to include direct study of this kind; yet 
there is every reason for including it with them and 
with older pupils. The fact that people of maturer years 
are equally interested in such scenes is evident from the 
tendency of passers-by to stop and watch the construc- 
tion of a new road, the excavation of foundations for a 
building, the work at a riverside wharf or dockyard. The 
daily press recognizes this interest when it includes 
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pictures of work in progress, such as shipbuilding, 
harvesting, ploughing, the arrival of the herring fleet, &c. 
Some teachers make a practice of taking their pupils to 
watch such scenes of activity, appreciating among other 
things the fact that these experiences afford training in 
intelligent observation, and give a basis of reality for later 
study of geographical subjects, such as trade, transport, 
ports, industries, agriculture, &c. An increasing number 
of schools include studies in local geography as an 
important part of the work (vide “Geography,” Sep- 
tember, 1938). Nevertheless, it is still common to find 
schools from which no visits for local observation are 
made, even to places within easy walking distance from 
the school. Among 73 students (drawn from 55 
schools in the British Isles) entering college in September, 
1938, only 25 had carried out any geographical study 
outside the school building. 

The second type of geographical research mentioned 
above is less apparent in children’s activities, because 
they receive fewer chances to show a desire and capacity 
for it. Any one who has taught intelligent boys and 
girls of 9 to 11 years, by methods which allow the pupils 
freedom to discuss and to ask questions, can recollect 
instances when the children’s questions penetrated far 
beyond the teacher’s knowledge, however good his or 
her geographical background may have been. Many of 
these questions call for detailed information of the kind 
that the geographical text-books cannot give, and for 
which inquiry must be made from first-hand sources. 
When such a teacher has been able to provide material 
such as travellers’ accounts (preferably with illustrations), 
or large scale maps, from which the children discover 
the answers to their own questions, he or she has been 
leading the children to follow the “‘ library method ” of 
research. 

Intelligent boys and girls are not satisfied with the 
limited amount of information about a country or people 
which is all that even the best school geography books 
have room to give, and will turn with enthusiasm to the 
richer and often more authentic material offered by books 
of travel and exploration. Opportunities of this kind 
give the children some experience of collecting informa- 
tion relative to a given topic from a variety of sources. 
The knowledge they gather is intimate and detailed, 
direct and simple, more satisfying to the children because 
it is richer in actuality and less generalized than the 
brief matter of the text-book. To take as an example 
a very familiar topic: a child’s geography book may 
contain a few pages on the subject of Eskimo, with brief 
mention of snow igloos, kayaks, &c. From books of 
Arctic travel, such as are to be found in any good public 
library, an intelligent child of 10 or 11 can discover exact 
details as to how the igloo is built—and that the vast 
majority of Eskimos do not inhabit snow igloos, how 
the kayak is made, and how it 1s managed, the variety 
of hunting methods according to the seasons, and 
particulars about each, with narratives of actual hunting 
expeditions. Work of this kind not only gives reality 
to the subject studied but also makes obvious the facts 
of relationship to environment, to an extent impossible 
in a condensed outline. Moreover, facts which have little 
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meaning when stated in isolation from others are beheld 
as part of the natural scheme of things when relevant 
knowledge is rich, even in the case of simple knowledge 
that interests a child. 

Text-book summaries and brief generalized accounts 
at second or third hand still form the whole content of 
geography in a number of schools. The scapegoat to 
receive the blame for this is, of course, the examination 
system. To suggest the wider study—even leisurely 
browsing—indicated above, is to invite rejoinders about 
lack of time. In reply to these the question might be 
asked : Is the time at present spent to as good a purpose 
educationally ? The usual outline study in many cases 
gives not real knowledge, but ability to make statements 
which mean little more than strings of words, to “ use ” 
terms but half understood. Surely, at some time in their 
school geography course, our pupils should receive the 
highly educative experience of gathering information 
from first-hand sources. Many reasons suggest it should 
come early in school life—say between the ages of Io 
and 13. It would give the children some idea of the 
nature and amount of the subject-matter lying behind 
the bald text-book statements, some experience in 
forming generalizations for themselves, a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of geographical terms (such as 
tundra, mountain barrier, nomadic life, &c.), an aware- 
ness of books of travel and a desire to read them for 
pleasure. There is more time for this type of work in 
the years before those which immediately precede the 
School Certificate; and the School Certificate years 
would be perhaps differently, but not less well, prepared 
for, since, among other advantages mentioned above, 
the pupils would come to them with considerable 
experience of independent study. 

Yet, in the normal give and take of school teaching, 
the occasions when detailed information is discovered by 
the children will probably always be less than those when 
it is imparted directly or indirectly by the teacher. In 
one way or another it should be made constantly 
available to the children, if only because by their very 
desire for it they show a natural inclination to obtain 
some of the desiderata of geography. The concepts and 
generalizations, with which their later work in the subject 
must be concerned, are based on, and assume the 
possession of, the kind of detailed knowledge which 
junior school children are only too anxious to collect. 

Nevertheless, the greatest need is for direct observa- 
tion. Only ona basis of their own experience as observers 
and “‘explorers’’ can the children appreciate the 
accounts of travellers in distant lands. Local studies and 
fieldwork are widely used by the best teachers of 
geography. One of the chief advantages of a full 
regional study of the local area lies in the fact that it 
makes clear the interrelation of those items into which 
a geographical text-book account—say of a country— 
is often divided. Structure, rocks, relief, drainage, 
vegetation natural and cultivated, occupations of the 
people, distribution of population, lines and means of 
communication, trade, &c., are readily seen to be 
inseparable parts of a natural whole, capable of isolation 
only in the mind of a geographer or on the pages of a 
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book, and merely by an analysis which the geographer 
makes for his own convenience. In addition, work of 
this kind should prevent pupils from losing the young 
child’s capacity to recognize a fact seen in the field as 
an item of knowledge, even though it has been gained 
neither from the printed page nor from the teacher’s 
statements. Many training college students find local 
geography difficult at first because they cannot obtain 
their facts from a book. 

The home area is also used by many geography teachers, 
for such examples as it offers, to give understanding of 
geographical terms and of geographical tool knowledge. 
Yet, opportunities for this are very often missed, even 
when the subject for observation or fieldwork lies at the 
very door of the school. Recently, the writer mentioned 
to the geography teacher of a large school the possibility 
of giving an understanding of contours and layer colour- 
ing by outdoor work with large scale maps. “But,” 
replied the teacher, ‘‘ there is no place near enough for 
us to go out to it in the lesson. There is not enough 
time, and it is so difficult to arrange for a longer time.” 
Actually, the school lies on the very margin of one of 
the hilliest open spaces in the London area. Adjustment 
of the time-table should have made it possible to take 
work of this kind quite easily. The geography teacher 
is not always to blame for the omission. In some schools 
the time-table is sacrosanct. 

The remedy lies in a different framing of the time- 
table. Geography might be treated like other scientific 
or practical subjects and be given a blocked period of 
two or three lesson units consecutively, instead of 
isolated lessons on different days. When all the geography 
periods for a week (even if there are only two of them) 
are blocked together for a given class, it becomes more 
easily possible, not only to include fieldwork, but also 
to use research or study methods. One of the most 
satisfactory courses of this kind known to the writer 
was taken with a class of 10-year-old boys and girls who 
had geography for a whole afternoon once a week. 
Variation of activity came easily, because discussions 
and oral lessons alternated with study periods quite 
naturally in the development of the work ; and there 
was every evidence of enjoyment, certainly none of 
boredom, on the part of the children. 

Given a time-table which makes outdoor observation 
easy to arrange, the junior school syllabus can be planned 
to include a study of any features in the neighbourhood 
which will give the children an idea of the geographical 
setting of their own lives. At present, many children 
learn about “ Homes in Other Lands” but remain 
ignorant concerning the construction of their own homes. 
They can explain that a camp of a given desert people 
is pitched near a spring or water hole, but they do not 
know how or whence the water is conveyed to their 
own taps. To consider in true perspective the life of a 
people who live close to nature, it is surely necessary to 
possess a simple knowledge of our own relationship to 
our environment ; and this knowledge can best be gained 
by the help of direct observation—a method of study 
that is characteristic of both the child and the geographer. 

Over and above the use of the area within easy access 
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of the school, there is a great need for expeditions to 
more distant parts of the country. Many schools send 
classes for a few days, a week or even longer, to areas 
which offer a contrast to the school district. The number 
of such schools is still far less than it might be, although, 
thanks to the great work of the School Journey Associa- 
tion, it is steadily increasing. No country of similar size 
is richer than Britain in geographical variety. It might 
almost be regarded as granting a birthright if, for 
example, we enabled all children of inland towns to visit 
a great seaport and a stretch of wild sea coast—all 
children in urban districts to be made familiar with the 
work of farming at different times of the year. If, ina 
national emergency, we can plan the evacuation of the 
school population of London, surely our creative energy 


‘and resources in peace could overcome the problems of 


transport, organization and expense involved in the 
lesser task for education? For example, could it not 
become a normal procedure for schools in contrasting 
areas to make a temporary exchange of some of their 
pupils ? 

The gain in comprehension would touch all sides of 
geography. Space allows only two examples. When 
pupils stand on the summit of a high promontory (e.g. 
in Devon), and look along a small portion of the coastline 
of England, relating it to an atlas map as well as a 
large scale map as they do so, the map of England 
becomes a meaningful thing, the symbol of an actuality. 
The writer has, for many years past, taken parties of 
students to some of the Surrey hills. Many of the 
students have come from schools in the north of England, 
where they have learned the usual diagrams of escarp- 
ments and of the structure of the Weald. Invariably, 
some of them declare that at school they had not 
imagined that the diagrams stood for a stretch of country 
like this. When these students actually see the chalk 
and sandstone escarpments rising one behind the other, 
the distant scarp of the South Downs facing that of the 
North Downs on which they stand, and, between these, 
the Forest Ridge rising gently from amid the Weald Clay 
lowland, at least one of them will exclaim, ‘‘ Now I see 
what those diagrams really mean ! ” 

Geography teaching has gained immeasurably by the 
increasing use of pictures, and of epidiascope, lantern 
and cinema projector. Yet, is it not a fact that we may 
come to expect too much of these ? Students who have 
no experience of mountainous country have sometimes 
confessed that photographs of mountain scenery convey 
little more than black and white patchwork to them. 
This probably means not merely that they lack the 
experience which would help them to interpret these 
pictures, but that their capacity to interpret any pictures 
is poorly developed. 

The value of organized expeditions is not, of course, 
limited to geography. Other subjects, e.g. history, 
botany, &c., may be served by the same expedition, 
which gives unity, and with it increased reality, to items 
of knowledge that find a place in each of several subjects. 
Yet, apart from the direct gain to any subject, many 
other educational aims are served by visits which widen 
a child’s geographical experiences. 
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SPEECH THERAPY 


By ELSIE FOGERTY, C.B.E., L.R.A.M. 


TE work of the speech therapist is concerned with 

those children who are incapable of attaining the 
standard of speech common to the majority of others in 
their natural environment. A stammerer, for instance, 
may be found in any country, in any race, even among 
very primitive tribes, in any social grade and in any 
type of school. 

Blindness and deafness, respectively, are each a bar to 
the acquisition of visual and auditive word recognition ; 
the sufferers are unable to achieve a normal result 
without the help of those trained in the treatment of 
their special difficulties. 

The simplest method of classifying the speech failures 
which demand therapeutic training is to trace the natural 
course of a normal speech impulse, and mentally to 
tabulate the obstacles which may block its course and 
the best method of overcoming them. 

During the early acquisition of utterance the impulse 
originates invariably in an auditory or in a visual 
impression. The child listens, watches, mimics certain 
movements giving rise to audible sounds, learns to 
associate the resulting sounds with kinesthetic movement 
memories, and reproduces them with incessant iteration. 
Then it is helped to associate the result with significant 
images, with invariable sequences; and, at last, the 
words and phrases so familiarized serve to express its 
own impressions, needs and desires in an ever increasing 
word content which becomes a language. The training 
in sound reception creates a word memory ; the training 
in sound practice creates a motor memory gradually 
perfected, like all motor memories, by tireless practice. 

The deaf child must substitute touch for hearing in 
speech ; the blind child touch for sight in reading. 

Failure in the interchange between sound perception 
and kinesthetic memory, or motor action, gives rise to 
various forms of aphasia or aphonia. Malformation, 
obstruction, or pathological disturbance are among 
the causes of dyslalia, dysphonia, and the mass of 
tonal and articulatory errors ranging from nasality, 
sibilance or slight hoarseness, to the serious disabilities 
associated with cleft palate and other forms of oral 
deformity, including the more serious forms of bad 
dentition. 

The study of the variants peculiar to certain well- 
known types of mental or nervous disease is a valuable 
aid to treatment. Conversely, careful training may 
result in a genuine amelioration of the general mental 
condition in childhood, and may at least increase the 
possibility of happier existence, and of some measure of 
social usefulness for the patient. 

The speech therapist needs a close and continuous 
course of study. As all speech therapy should be carried 
out with due reference to medical direction, the teacher 
requires sufficient knowledge of anatomy and of the 
general principles of physiology to be able to present 
cases intelligently for medical inspection, to ask for 
direction, and to understand and obey medical instruction 


and explanation. A like measure of psychological 
training, as a preliminary to the very careful and constant 
psychological observation of the speaker’s difficulties, is 
equally essential. 

The natural effect of persistent failure in speech, due 
to physical causes, is often mistaken for a purely psycho- 
logical condition, and made the text for fine-spun theories 
which even a course of orthodontic treatment may prove 
somewhat far-fetched. On the other hand the unfortu- 
nate stammerer may be martyrized by long courses of 
articulatory exercises, which serve only to confirm his 
diversion of attention from content to utterance in 
ordinary speech. 

A certain number of children, about 4 per cent, suffer 
from “word blindness ”?” with perfectly normal vision, 
and sometimes with rather a talent for drawing. They 
cannot recognize at sight any single or associated group 
of letters. They can draw the letter, and in some cases 
read what they have drawn. They cannot distinguish 
and link sight and sounds, either singly or in groups. 

In training these children—who are perfectly intelli- 
gent—touch is used by means of block letters held 
behind the child’s back, until a series of block capitals 
can be perfectly recognized. By graduated steps the 
perception of the visual impression is added. Small 
letters are then presented. Finally, the child is taught 
to read by eye, slowly and painstakingly, as a child of 
five would be taught, and is given constant practice 
for about two years, till the defect is forgotten. 

In stammering, on the other hand, no speech teaching 
is given. Physical relaxation, psychological clearing up 
of the fear which underlies the defect, singing and 
rhythmic delight in the beauty and freedom of choric 
speech, restoration of confidence in life and in personal 
capacity—these are the chief means available. 

The stammerer who has to use artificial tone, or forced 
pauses and conscious intonation, is not cured, and may 
relapse at any time. 

The teacher requires the most complete training 
possible in speech. A training which is phonological 
rather than phonetic, through a practical knowledge of 
phonetic script, is very valuable. He needs the most 
perfect ear training and a personal gift of beautiful and 
sympathetic utterance. For research a knowledge of 
foreign languages is valuable, and a knowledge of handi- 
craft helps ingenuity in devising and constructing simple 
apparatus. 

When all this has been said, the true speech therapist 
must be an enthusiast in his job, but never a “ specialist ”’ 
in the narrow sense of the word. His relaxation must 
be delight in music, in poetry, in dramatic expression. 
It is a science but also an art to restore or call out the 
lost power of human intercourse, by spoken or written 
words, for any individual who is bereft of his full capacity. 
The tutelary saint of our profession is Helen Keller, with 
her triumph over sightlessness and soundlessness and 
her place among the geniuses of the world. 
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€. History 


The Islanders 


A NEW HISTORY FOR MIDDLE FORMS 
By L. J. CHEYNEY, M.A., Headmaster, County School for Boys, 
Bromley. Book I|: CHRISTENDOM, ready April 18. 288 pages, 
64 illustrations and maps. 3s. 6d. 

There are several fresh and unusual things about this rather 
personal narrative ; such as the original poems which focus atten- 
tion upon many of the important historical features. Book | ends 
at 1464. Book li, The Seaways, will carry on the story to 1784, and 
Book Ill, The Engineers Change the Scene, to the present day. 


The Tudors and Stuarts 


By M. M. REESE, Head of the History Department, Wellington 
College. Ready April Ii. 440 pages. 9 maps. 6s. 

Mr. Reese hopes that this book ‘‘ will be found to contain enough 
solid matter for Higher Certificate and Scholarship candidates ; 
and that it will be sufficiently provocative to entertain and instruct 

more fortunate pupils who are not obliged to read history 
in the shadow of examinations.’’ It is believed to be the only 
account of the period, of its size and scope, for the student beginning 
to specialize. 


Germany, 1815-1890 


By G. BURRELL SMITH, M.A., lately Headmaster of Sedbergh 
School. Ready April 25. 208 pages, 3 maps. 3s. 6d. 

Few teachers would deny that Mr. Smith is a master of lucid 
and well-knit historical narrative. After his highly successful 
France, 1815-1871, he has produced this first-rate narrative of a 
perlod the study of which is prescribed for the Oxford and Cambridge 
School Certificate in 1941. 


a, Geography 


A Progressive Geography 

By C. B. THURSTON, B.Sc., Headmaster, Isleworth County School. 

This now widely popular series prona a five years’ course from 
11 to School Certificate. Book V may be also used independently, 
and Book Ila in place of Books Il and Ill where a four years’ course 
is desired. 
Book i.—The Home Region and the Home Land, 2s. 6d. 
Book 11.—Africa and Australasia, 2s. 9d. Book Ila.—Britain 
Overseas, 3s. Book I1i.—America, 3s. Book IV.—Eurasla, 
3s. 3d. Book V.—The World, 6s. 


A Sketch-Map Geography for 
School Certificate 


By J. HUBERT WALKER, Geography Master at Caterham School. 
Crown 4to. 152 pages. 4s. 6d. 

A revision course stressing regional and geological divisions, and 
teaching the use of sketch-maps. 


A Note and Map-Book of 
Matriculation Geography 


By G. H. FAIRS, M.A., Headmaster of Diss County School. 
Book I.—The World Outside Euro 40 pages. 2s. 3d. 
Book I!.— Europe and the British Isles. 32 pages. 2s. Demy 
4to (II by 82 in.) 

A very varied selection of exercises for either one or two years’ 
work ; the maps upon which they are worked are themselves 
admirable examples of the type demanded in examinations. 
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€. English 


An English Grammar of 


Function 
By E. E. ALLEN, B.A., and A. T. MASON, M.A. Complete with. 
Index, 372 pages, 5s. ; or in two Parts, each 2s. 9d. 

This really comprehensive course is adequate for a First Certi- 
ficate examination, and for the Higher Certificates of those Univer- 
sities which set a general English Language paper. It equips the 
pupil to write his own tongue with clarity and—in particular—to 
study others with intelligence. 


Essays Past and Present 
Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 256 pages. 3s. 

A successor to the ever-popular English Essays. Of the forty- 
seven essays included, thirty-two may be classed as past and fifteen 
as present, the latter including such writers as Edward Thomas, 
Austin Dobson, and Adrian Bell. 


Wordsworth: A Selection 


By BERNARD GROOM, M.A., Senior English Master, Clifton 
College. With Introduction, Notes, and a Bibliography. 3s. 6d. 

“There are fifty pages of unusually full notes for a book of this 
kind ; and the insight and often original observation displayed 
provide, if not an easy, at least an interesting road to appreciation.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 


The Discovery of Poetry 


By P. H. B. LYON, M.A., Headmaster of Rugby School. 212 pages. 
3s. Prize Edition with special binding. 6s. net. 

** One's first thought is ‘ If only | had read a book like this when 
I was fifteen ’ ; one’s second ‘ And it would be a good thing if every 
critic and schoolmaster were made to read it now. '’—New 


C. Latin 


Latin Prose Composition 


By R. D. WORMALD, M.A., Senior Classics Master, Royal 
Grammar School, Worcester. 384 pages. 5s. 6d. 

This is a complete course in Composition up to School Certificate 
standard, embodying many results of the latest research ; by the 
author of that widely popular three-year Latin course, Triennium. 


Sensim 
A Systematic Course in Latin Unseens 
By R. D. WORMALD, M.A. Book l, 2s.3d.; Book Il, 2s. 9d. ; 
Book Ill, 3s. 


Passages in Prose and Verse, mainly from authors not ordinarily 
read in school. They are arranged progressively ; Book Il reaches 
School Certificate and Book Ill caters for more advanced pupils. 


Tironibus and Balbus 


Two Junior Reading Books by G. M. LYNE, B.A. Blue cloth with 
gilt lettering. 2s. 3d. and 2s. 6d. respectively. 


Two special treats for pupils who deserve them ; playlets, 
narratives, dialogues, all giving a distinctly brighter impression 
of Roman life; the one illustrated by GEORGE MORROW and 
the other with equal abandon by W. HEATH ROBINSON. 


CR LONDON: 41 & 48 MADDOX STREET, W. | Eee 
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A PRIVATE SCHOOL IN WAR-TIME 


By LADY HOSIE 


R. S. P. B. MAIS’ amusing account* of his patriotic 
re-entry into schoolmastering at the outbreak of 
war, and his early and disillusioned re-exit therefrom, 
has infected me with the desire to set forth my ex- 
periences of a somewhat similar nature, though happily 
with differing results. ‘‘ You had better come and teach 
French for me as your war work ”, said a friend, the 
headmistress of a girls’ private boarding-school. I felt 
as if the earth yawned at my feet: it is thirty years 
since I struggled with the absurdities of the Direct 
Method, unadulterated in my day. However, I have 
helped Chinese to learn English since that time, and I 
have talked a good deal of French in my life. Also, the 
war was hitting my friend’s school hard as it was other 
private establishments of the East and South-East Coast. 
Between the end of July and the middle of September it 
had dropped to one-third of its normal numbers. She 
was facing the third evacuation of her career, for in the 
last War (1914-8) she had had to take her children 
away from an area of Zeppelin raids and falling anti- 
aircraft shrapnel, and constant talk of war dangers. In 
September, 1938, she had evacuated her school, partially, 
for the second time: and nowshe had to face the horrible 
business again. A sort of slow anger burns in me when 
I meditate on such conditions recurrently befalling 
English children and their leaders: ‘‘ Il faut en fintr’’— 
just to show I do know some French! 

She had arranged to move the school to a large house 
in the country, but this was commandeered by “the 
military ’’ in August: and since then her own buildings 
are occupied by them—which is one mercy, if mitigated 
by the fact that no rent has yet been paid, but a demand 
note has arrived for the Income Tax on them! In 
common with the heads of other private schools, who are 
without any County Education Committee or Board of 
Governors behind them, she had to find and finance 
her own refuge. In short, she had to swim, and swim 
vigorously, or sink. And, perhaps, that is why I feel 
there must be some place intended in the comity of our 
society for private schools. In spite of the most atrocious 
circumstances, these schools still hold together, even if 
depleted in numbers. They refuse to be annihilated 
either by the state, by larger public institutions, or by 
Hitler. I, for one, am filled with awe and admiration 
for this sort of unshakeable devotion to the cause of the 
young, of education, of that particular species of culture 
which has been evolved by the members of the so-called 
leisured classes. Down in the park which surrounds 
the Georgian mansion where at last we have found a 
home, below my window as I write, lambs are bleating. 
When we pass these woolly, skittish, noisy objects, the 
ewes look coldly upon us and draw their offspring under 
their skirts, obviously determined to resist any aggression 
or violation. And it seems to me that the heads, male 
and female, of our English private schools have something 
of this same passionately parental instinct within them, 


* Journal of Education, January, 1940. 


this same sense of innate direction. They appear deter- 
mined to hand down to such children as they can gather 
about them all that they can of the finer points of our 
civilization, of morals and taste, of responsibility and 
initiative. Luther Burbank would affirm that they were 
needed if only to provide the discriminatory palate which 
calls the evolutionary gardener into existence. It will 
be interesting to see whether they or the classes they 
serve will survive the present cataclysm. They appear 
to have survived a good many centuries so far. 
But—revenons à nos moutons—here I am teaching 
French to handfuls of children and a slave again to a 
bell. As I mount my little platform I nearly burst into 
laughter at my position. This—after thirty years of 
very different affairs! But I like it. A schoolroom is a 
very interesting microcosm. At times one feels like a 
spectator watching a play, for how different each child 
is from her neighbour, yet how true to her type! And 
one improvement certainly is that a teacher is allowed 
in modern schools to do a little laughing and jesting. 
Mr. Mais remarks that girls’ schools have much improved 
during the last twenty-five years. I think he is right. 
He also, however, asserted that elementary and secondary 
schools had equally improved. Architecturally, this is 
true; but in one vital way they seem to me to have 
steadily deteriorated, and that is in the huge unmanage- 
able size of the classes. During the last war, and for some 
time after, I was on a County Education Committee, and 
we should have been ashamed to have had such vast 
numbers in our classes. All our efforts were directed to 
making them still smaller. We were extremely uneasy if a 
class approached forty in number. To-day weary young 
teachers will talk as if fifty were a usual number and 
sixty a possibility. What is the use of outside archi- 
tecture if the building of the class is so outrageously 
misshapen ? These mass gatherings, for one cannot call 
them education, are nothing but robbery of the child's 
brain and time, of the teacher’s art and heart, of the 
parent and ratepayer’s purse. To my mind, fifteen is a 
sufficient number in a class, and twenty verges on the 
dangerous. Well do I remember, after childhood in a 
private school, being immersed in a class of thirty at a 
high school. for a miserable year, during which I learned 
nothing. The even grosser numbers in our government 
schools are a crime against the community, an economic 
madness fit only for Nazidom. Does anybody disagree ? 
There was a time when private schools did not see the 
necessity of Matriculation. Then they became as aware 
of it as other schools and made it their end and aim. It 
seems to me that now they are approaching something 
of a via media; Matriculation is appearing in its true 
light as one of the objectives of school life, but not the 
only one. The chief point that has delighted me in my 
present experience is the modern headmistress’s point 
of view concerning a girl's bodily growth. In my day, not 
only had the Queen of Spain no legs, but young ladies 
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English Life and Letters 


Nelson’s ‘* Teaching of English ’’ Series, in 
its familiar red and blue bindings, needs little 
introduction to teachers of our language. 
The variety and scope of these best sellers 
among school-books are enormous—as a 
glance at the prospectus listing well over 
two hundred titles will show. 


The series is kept carefully and consistently 
up to date by the regular addition of notable 
new titles, new titles which are only selected 
with great discrimination. And only when 
a real need is felt for such a book in the field 
of English teaching. Any teacher who would 
care to receive individual notice of separate 
titles, as they are issued, should send a 
post card to the Publishers. 


The Music of Poetry 
By A. H. BODY, B.A., M.Ed. 


An anthology of English verse from Herrick to W. H. 
Auden, designed to show in five progressive sections 
the rhythmic beauty of poetry in the spoken word. 
‘* Most anthologies seem to have some weak spot,” 
says The journal of Education, ‘** but this one seems to 
be nearly impeccable.” is. 6d. 


New Tales from Shakespeare 


and 
More New Tales from Shakespeare 
By Dr. G. B. HARRISON. 


The Stories of Shakespeare’s plays in simple, forthright, 
and modern prose. The first book contains the 
narratives of: A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Mer- 
chant of Venice, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, Romeo 
and Juliet, Macbeth, and Julius Caesar. The second : 
Much Ado About Nothing, Hamlet, King Lear, The 
Tempest, and episodes about Sir John Falstaff. Both 
books are embellished with drawings by the dis- 
tinguished illustrator, C. Walter Hodges. Each Is. 4d. 
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Books by John Buchan 


(The late Baron Tweedsmulr, G.C.M.G., C.H.) 
in the “Teaching of English” Series 


A Book of Escapes and Hurried Journeys 


Episodes related in Buchan’s inimitable style include 
sudden flights by Prince Charles Edward, the Great 
Montrose, Lord Nithsdale, Sir Robert cay and 
Princess Clementina. s. 4d. 


Prester John 


The earliest of Buchan’s brave open-air stories, this 
classic adventure tale ranges from Scotland to South 
Africa, ‘‘ the fairest country under the stars.” Com- 
plete with map. Is. 4d. 


Sir Walter Raleigh 


Biography with a difference. Each chapter, presented 
with the closest verisimilitude, is the supposed 
record of an eye-witness to some outstanding event 
in Raleigh’s life, factual throughout. is. 4d. 


The Path of the King 


This heroic progress begins in the time of the Vikings, 
ing by way of the Normans, Joan of Arc, the 
enaissance, the Huguenots, the Jacobites, and the 
American backwoods to the boyhood and ‘* kingship °’ 
of Abraham Lincoln. ls. 6d. 


Midwinter 


For the purposes of an exciting story Buchan assumes 
that a certain short period in Johnson’s career (about 
which Boswell is silent) was occupied by some startling 
adventures in the °45 rising. Is. 6d 


Buchan’s tale of the backwoods, ‘‘ Salute to Adventurers,” 
‘* The Man and the Book—Sir Walter Scott, and a 
selection from various authors’ works, ‘‘ Modern Short 
Stories,’ edited by John Buchan are also in the series. 


Each Is. 6d. 


London, E.C. 4 
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had but rudimentary bodies. The only way by which a 
girl could relieve the almost unbearable pressure on her 
system was to faint in church. She went into adult life 
under the impression that ill health was the usual lot 
of woman; she longed to be a man, and envied her 
brother’s better physical fate. The better the school, the 
firmer was the emphasis upon the mind and the spirit, 
and the less on the body. In the poorer type of girls’ 
schools the emphasis was on clothes and flirtations : and 
one could speak quantitatively of “‘ a giggle of schoolgirls ’’ 
with justification. But that is not the phrase which would 
come to your mind if a bevy of strapping young wenches 
were bearing down upon you to-day on the hockey field, 
like healthy young ponies. True, we had begun to have 
hockey in my youth and we liked playing tennis hard. 
But in most schools few girls could play the games with 
real lasting vigour, and the majority tagged pantingly 
far behind. To-day the panters and the loiterers are the 
minority : the majority are taught from infancy, and 
are then handled and eased out of their childhood into 
girlhood. The greater number of them play and dance 
and drill with joy, and do these things well, with grace 
and swiftness and delight. A girl’s bodily welfare is no 
longer a hush-hush business, but provides the groundwork 
of her education. ‘‘ A child must be well or she cannot 
work well ” is the first axiom of the headmistress as she 
looks over the serried ranks each morning, both as a 
whole and individually. Her matron and her games mis- 
tress are as much her allies and part of her team as her 
Latin or botany—or French mistress ; and these latter 
members of the staff are informed about the health of 
their pupils. Lists are put up in the staff-room daily so 
that they shall know which child must not be overpressed. 
That leaves all the others at their mercy to drive; for 
is not one of the chief factors in teaching the know- 
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ledge when to use the spur and when to apply gentleness ? 

Perhaps I am fortunate in having as a Head one who is 
also a keen gardener. I can see that she likes to grow 
her children as she does her plants. They must have 
plenty of air and space and sunlight, food for body and 
food for mind before they can make good growth of 
any sort. No crowding allowed, no mass production ; 
yet sufficient competition to provide stimulus, and 
enough tang of wind and rain to harden them off before 
they are transplanted into the big world outside. 

The first night of the new term saw me taking 
a French Grammar to bed. Never before had I 
contemplated reading a French Grammar through. 
Thirty years ago I thought it a dull work. Now it appears 
to me an admirable compendium of skilled craftsmanship, 
the analytic survey of a whole civilization. Never could 
I concoct exercises half so full of dimly-discerned vistas 
of the imagination: ‘‘ These girls have seen the old 
tower: the generals have brought the enamels.” What 
genius! How I envy those lucky folk, too, who invent 
or discover the short stories for dictation! I never can 
find anything suitable, however hard I search. 

Never mind ; I have had my own rewards. Did not 
Form Vb towards the end of last term insist that they 
could “easily ” read seven—SEVEN—pages of French 
for preparation, whereas a few weeks earlier they had 
groaned over two? True, this time it was a French 
detective tale... . 

It is also true that the spectre of School Certificate 
looms a spectre before which I quail and shrink. Perhaps 
we know nowadays that it does not necessarily lead to 
Life ; but it still leads to a Career. Even so, I do not 
feel I can emulate Mr. Mais and shake the dust of 
pedagogy off my feet. No: J'y suis, J'y reste. Celia 
Smith, explain the use of y. 


LEAVING CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS IN SCOTLAND 


By MARJORIE A. CHAPLYN, Headmistress, Edinburgh Ladies’ College 


( OMPARISONS, they say, are odious, none perhaps 
more so than those between England and Scotland. 
Nevertheless, ever and anon articles and correspondence 
appear in the Press attributing this or that quality, 
sometimes justly, sometimes unjustly, to the one nation 
or the other. Precipitate action, however, has never, to 
my knowledge, been put forward as an attribute of the 
Scots. Yet, in the matter of the Leaving Certificate, 
there would seem to the uninitiated—and are not all, 
save H.M. Inspectors, in that category ?—to be little 
‘doubt that the decision of the Scottish Education 
Department, taken soon after the beginning of the war, 
to suspend the Leaving Certificate examinations 
savoured strongly of that precipitate action which the 
nation was Officially exhorted to eschew. Admittedly 
the Department was faced with great difficulties: the 
transfer of many H.M. Inspectors to other departments ;* 
* Many have wondered whether the transfer of so many 
Inspectors to work which others might conceivably have done as 
well was necessary in view of the fact that the Inspectors’ par- 


ticular work—the guiding of the education of future citizens— 
was of immediate and increasingly urgent importance. 


the scattering of the school population up and down the 
country ; the inevitable breaks of varying length in 
the pupils’ education; the changes in many Leaving 
Certificate courses necessitated by lack of facilities in 
the receiving areas; the curtailing of time consequent 
upon the operation of the shift system ; and, as a result 
of these things, the seeming impossibility of devising a 
general examination upon the results of which the 
Certificate could be awarded. These and many other 
difficulties loomed large, no doubt, in the Departmental 
eye. But—England had to face similar difficulties, and 
England did not abolish the School Certificates. 

The decree of the Department had what may be 
described as a “ bad Press”. For the Higher Leaving 
Certificate has come to be rated in Scotland, rightly or 
wrongly, like Matriculation in England, as the passport 
not only to the university, but also to professional 
advancement in many spheres. Fortunately, the 
Scottish Education Department not only saw the mistake 
that had been made, but also faced it squarely, 
and, by the issue of Circular 149, have adopted 
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war-time measures which may have an important bearing 
on the whole future of these examinations. 

First let it be explained that new regulations for the 
award of the Leaving Certificate had been drawn up, 
to come into force in March of this year. By these 
regulations the Senior Leaving Certificate replaces the 
old Higher Leaving Certificate and is the only Certificate 
taken by most secondary schools not under education 
authorities. In England there is often doubt as to the 
standard of the Scottish Leaving Certificate: it falls 
somewhat below the H.S.C. and is definitely higher than 
the G.S.C.; it testifies that a pupil has completed a 
course of secondary education, extending over a period 
of not less than five years and approved by the Depart- 
ment. Ifa pupil enters the secondary department at the 
age of 11-12, he will take the Certificate at the age of 
16-17. Thereafter, if he is going on to the University, 
he usually elects to spend a year in Class VI (the Univer- 
sity prefers that he do this, but does not insist upon it), 
specializing often with a view to sitting for the University 
Entrance Bursary Examinations. 

The Senior Leaving Certificate requires that candi- 
dates must obtain at least five passes, of which two must 
be on the higher standard, and every candidate must do 
a short arithmetic paper in addition. The number and 
variety of the courses which the Department will accept 
are great, provided always that adequate time is devoted 
to each subject, that the schemes of work are approved, 
and, naturally, that the group is well balanced. 
Remarkable elasticity has been shown in the last two 
years: no need now for a pupil to slog away at an 
uncongenial subject for which he has no talent, and which 
will, therefore, take up too much of his time. This sort of 
thing makes school life a burden and hinders his pleasure 
and progress in those subjects for which he may perhaps 
gifted, and which, as they probably have some direct 
bearing on his future career, he will attack with zest. 
(My own experience lies in a girls’ school where it is 
possible that greater variety is more necessary.) This 
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elasticity would in itself have constituted a great educa- 
tional advance. But the new war-time regulations, as 
outlined in Circular 149, go much farther: they are, 
indeed, in complete conformity with the general revolt 
of all considering men against any approach to totali- 
tarian methods. In short, they give, at last, some 
measure of real responsibility and autonomy to individual 
schools and teachers. 

In terms of Circular 149 no papers will be set by the 
Department, but, instead, teachers will, as heretofore, 
record a proficiency mark based on 50 per cent. Each 
school will set and correct its own papers. These marks 
will be recorded, and the whole will be reviewed—and 
there will be access to the papers where necessary—by 
panels of teachers under the convenership of H.M. 
Inspectors. The final lists will be presented to a Board of 
Assessors consisting of H.M. Inspectors, Headmasters 
and Headmistresses, and Directors of Education. At this 
final readjustment allowance will be made for any special 
war circumstances affecting individual schools. 

This, very broadly, is the system which has been 
devised to meet the exigencies of war. There may be 
criticisms of it: with these I am not at the moment 
concerned. It will be obvious, however, that it gives 
real responsibility to the teachers, and, if they rise to 
the opportunity and prove their ability to set and 
assess justly their own papers, they may gradually 
achieve increasing powers to develop their subjects along 
lines more suited to individual personalities, and thus be 
rid of the irritating and restrictive compulsions that must 
inevitably attend uniform papers. They should accord- 
ingly teach with greater freedom and confidence, and the 
good teacher will thus be more inspired and more 
inspiring. The Scottish Education Department has 
indeed given teachers and Heads—for breadth of vision, 
trust, and understanding co-operation must come from 
the latter—the chance to prove their worth, and, 
incidentally, to make or mar the reputation of their 
schools. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


SIR,—The reopening of schools in evacuation areas and 
the re-enforcement of compulsory school attendance are 
welcome signs that the Government are alive to the fact 
that our educational machine must be regarded as a 
vital part of this country’s war effort. 

But, if “ education is to be considered ’’, as the 
President of the Board of Education has rightly said, 
“to have more importance in time of war than in 
peace ’’, we must do more than merely open the schools 
and fill them. The schools must be equipped for doing 
with full efficiency the work for which they primarily 
exist—the training of children, and especially their 
mental and spiritual training. 

Two important bodies, the Association of Education 
Committees and the National Union of Teachers, 
recently stated in the published report of an exhaustive 
and expert inquiry that “the evidence indicates that 
in a number of administrative areas the expenditure on 
books is seriously insufficient. . . . The amount avail- 


able for the vast majority of the schools will not permit 
of many literary readers being purchased or of the 
maintenance of a good supply of up-to-date books ”’. 
The amount of money required to remedy this serious 
deficiency in the schools’ equipment is comparatively 
small, and we urge most strongly that it would be nothing 
less than a tragedy of short-sighted parsimony if children 
already handicapped by war-time conditions were to be 
still further handicapped by the lack of an adequate 
supply of suitable and up-to-date books. 
E. SALTER DAVIES. CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON. 
HuGH LYon. MICHAEL E. SADLER. 
F. MANDER. CHARLES TREVELYAN. 


National Book Council, 
3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL HOURS AND HOLIDAYS 

SIR, —At the present time war and the evacuation of 
children have upset our educational system and many of 
our school customs will be broken down. Now, therefore, 
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is the time to consider where our system should be 
radically altered and to prepare plans for a return to 
peace-time conditions. Among the most important 


points to be considered is the question of secondary 


school hours and holidays. 

Every practising teacher knows that children are 
eager to learn at the beginning of a new term, but that, 
toward the end of the term, learning is slow and laborious. 
Children show a growing mental weariness during the 
term. This suggests that the present intensity of work 
is too great, leading to overstrain and the necessity for 
long holidays as a corrective. Parents complain both 
about the strain on children during the term and about 
the length of holidays in which children find themselves 
at a “ loose end ”’. 

A little consideration of secondary school hours and 
holidays will show how irrational is our present system. 
The usual school day is five and a quarter hours, during 
most of which the child’s mind is kept on the stretch. 
In addition, homework may vary from an hour to, quite 
commonly, three hours a night. To allow recovery 
from the effects of this intensive work long holidays 
are given. During these holidays there is an inevitable 
loss ot some of the progress made. Thus the school life 
of a child consists of alternate periods of intensive work, 
during which he works far harder mentally than the 
average adult, and of complete slackening. It is surely 
reasonable to suppose that by considerably easing the 
school day the school term could be lengthened, and 
that a less intense but more steady and longer continued 
effort would lead to better results for the child’s all-round 
development. 

I suggest that the school week should consist of five 
mornings of four periods and tbree afternoons of three 
periods. The mornings should be kept for “ academic ” 
subjects, the afternoons for “recreative” subjects 
including games. The three full school days should be 
free from homework, but homework should be expected 
on the two half-days, and possibly the week-ends, as 
the doing of work without direct supervision is valuable 
training. The homework required should be small in 
amount but of high quality. The school holidays should 
total not more than ten weeks, say, three weeks at 
Christmas, two at Easter, one at Whitsuntide and four 
in the summer. 

The time-table for such an arrangement of school 
hours might be more easily made on a fortnightly basis 
than a weekly basis owing to the smaller number of 
periods per week than at present. A suggested distribu- 
tion of periods up to School Certificate is: 


Mornings Afternoons 

(40 Periods) (18 Periods) 
English ; sa Games S gä 
French 6 Manual (for girls, 
Geography 4 cooking and sew- 
History 4 ing) 4 
Mathematics 8 Music 3 
Science g ae. 6 Art .. ji TE: 
Physical Training .. 5 Religious Instruction 2 


34 Percy Terrace, L. H. ANGus. 


Sunderland. 


AUXILIARY NURSES 
Sır, —It may be of interest to you to know that since 
the War, two training centres, under the auspices of the 
Order of St. John, have been established at Rutland 
House, Bicester, and Dingley Hall, Market Harborough, 
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for the purpose of training those who at the present time 
wish to qualify as auxiliary nurses, and also to give to 
girls interested in nursing the opportunity, on leaving 
school, of testing their ability and possibly finding that 
they are likely to make excellent candidates for the 
nursing profession. 

The students take a concentrated two weeks’ course 
of lectures in First Aid from a doctor, and Home Nursing 
from a State-registered nurse, with the usual examina- 
tions at the end of the session. The fact that the schools 
are residential gives them a much better opportunity 
to obtain practice and become efficient in the various 
nursing and first-aid techniques included in the syllabus, 
as the whole day, apart from off-duty time, is given up 
to theoretical and practical work, while at the same time 
they are gaining some idea of hospital discipline. 

Z1A WERNHER, 
Lady County President for Leicestershire 

St. John Ambulance Brigade. 
HONOR BECKWITH-SMITH, 
Lady County Superintendent for Oxfordshire 
St. John Ambulance Brigade. 
Someries House, 
London, N.W. 1. 


CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 


Sir,—Under the abnormal’ circumstances in which 
evacuated children in reception areas are living, be- 
haviour problems are bound to arise. So far, a majority 
of these have been met by changing the child from 
home to home, or else by collecting a number of “ un- 
billetable ” children and segregating them in special 
homes, generally without any trained supervision. This, 
of course, is the easiest way in which a harassed billeting 
officer can deal with these trying problems. Worse 
still, many such children have returned to their own 
homes in evacuated areas. 

In the Child Guidance Clinics problems such as 
stealing, pilfering, bed-wetting and sleep-walking, &c., 
have been dealt with by individual treatment of the 
child and the family by psychiatrist and psychiatric 
social workers with a considerable proportion of success. 

Unfortunately, at the outbreak of war nearly all the 
clinics in the London area were closed down. Many 
hundreds of children were in process of being dealt with. 
In one Child Guidance Clinic alone 500 cases were open 
for investigation and treatment at that time. 

The closure of the clinics was unavoidable, but the 
results are bound to be deplorable. 

In the later years of the last war people were much 
disturbed by the increase in juvenile delinquency. 
In the light of wider experience, it seems possible that 
we may avert to some degree a recurrence of this 
situation. 

A scheme is now being evolved by which mobile 
Child Guidance Units will be run from London, serving 
the areas to which the schools have been evacuated. 
These units would serve immediate need by providing 
a nucleus of expert opinion to which schools, medical 
officers of health, billeting officers and others could, if 
they so desired, refer difhcult children. 

MARGARET PostTHuMA, M.B. Ch.B. 


(Hon Assistant Psychiatrist, Guy’s Hospital ; Assistant 
Psychiatrist, London Child Guidance Clinic, Islington.) 


128 Harley Street, 
London, W. I. 
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AN APPEAL TO 
EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 


THE RE-OPENING OF schools in evacuation areas and the re-enforcement of 
compulsory school attendance are welcome signs that the Government is alive 
to the fact that our educational machine must be regarded as a vital part of this 
country’s war effort. 


BUT, IF “f EDUCATION is to be considered,” as the President of the Board of 
Education has rightly said, “‘ to have more importance in time of war than in 
peace,” we must do more than merely open the schools and fill them. 


TWO IMPORTANT BODIES, The Association of Education Committees and The 
National Union of Teachers, recently stated in the published report of an 
exhaustive and expert inquiry that “* the evidence indicates that in a number of 
administrative areas the expenditure on books is seriously insufficient. .. . 
The amount available for the vast majority of the schools will not 

it of many literary readers being purchased, or of the maintenance 
of a good supply of up-to-date books.” 


IT WOULD BE nothing less than a tragedy of short-sighted parsimony if children 
already handicapped by war-time conditions were to be atill further handicapped 
by the lack of an adequate supply of suitable and up-to-date books. 


Se The above arguments have been expressed in a letter sent to the press and 
to all Directors of Education and signed by the following Educationtsts 


E. SALTER DAVIES, C.B.E., M.A. SIR FREDERICK MANDER, M.A. 
A. D. LINDSAY, C.B.E., M.A. SIR CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON, C.V.O. 
P. H. B. LYON, M.C., M.A. SIR MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.I. 


. SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN, P.C. 


ISSUED BY THE 


NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON W.C.2 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


We regret to announce the following deaths : 

Mr. R. F. T. Crook, for many years Vice-Principal of 
Wesley College, Dublin, and Bursar of Alexandra 
College. 

Mr. R. BENNETT MILLER, ex-President of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland, and until recently Head- 
master of Dalmuir School. 

Mr. H. T. REEVE, Assistant Director of Education, 
Isle of Wight. 

PROFESSOR I. CHRZANOWSKI, Professor Emeritus at 
Cracow University and author of Literature of the 
Independent Poland. 

CANON J. M. CREED, D.D., Ely Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge. 

Mr. H. F. SAMMAN, Lecturer in Oriental Languages at 
Cambridge University. 

COUNCILLOR W. TAYLOR, at one time Chairman of the 
Edinburgh Education Committee. 

Mr. G. H. GOLDSBROUGH, Hon. Secretary of the 
Montessori Society. 

Dr. S. J. Hickson, F.R.S., Emeritus Professor of 
Zoology in the University of Manchester. 

Mer. LADENZE, Rector of the University of Louvain 
for the past thirty-two years. 

Sır Davip C. ROBERTS, a founder of the National 
Library of Wales. 

Dr. F. J. LITTEN, for many years Vice-Chancellor of 
Königsberg University and Professor of Law. 

Dr. J. S. G. PEMBERTON, for many years Recorder of 
Durham and from 1918 to 1920 Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Durham. 

Dr. H. KANToROwICcz, Assistant Director of Research 
in Law at Cambridge University, Lecturer at All Soul’s 
College, Oxford, since 1937. Dr. Kantorowicz was 
dismissed from his post at Kiel University in 1933. 

Rev. F. D. BROWNE, for twenty-six years Headmaster 
of Lambrook, Bracknell. 

ALDERMAN J. STOCKER, Chairman of Exeter Education 
Committee. 

Mr. W. Ross, formerly H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools 
in Lanarkshire. 

Dr. R. T. GUNTHER, Reader in the History of Science 
at the University of Oxford. 

SIR CHARLES HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Libra- 
rian of the London Library. 

PROFESSOR H. Mackenzie, C.M.G., for thirty-eight 
years Professor of English Language and Literature at 
Victoria University College, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Miss B. MULLINER, first Headmistress of Wadhurst 
College and, later, first Headmistress of Sherborne 
School for Girls. 

Sir THomMas HEATH, F.R.S., author of “History of 
Greek Mathematics, Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury (1913-19) and Comptroller of the National 
Debt Office (1919-26). 


The following appointments are announced : 


Mr. W. ARMSTRONG to be Assistant Private Secretary 
to the President of the Board of Education. 

Mr. R. L. HowLanp, Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to be Headmaster of Loretto School. 


Mr. R. W. Jackson, Headmaster of Wintringham 
Secondary School, Grimsby, to be Headmaster of the 
City of Norwich School. 

Mr. J. J. ROBERTSON, Rector of Falkirk High School, 
to be Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. 

Mr. A. G. CLuTTON-Brock to be Head of Oxford 
House, Bethnal Green, in succession to the Rev. J. 
Lewis, who has resigned. 

MR. HERBERT Morrison to be President for the year 
1940-1 of the National Council of Commercial 
Education. 

Miss THELMA CAZALET, M.P., to be a member of the 
Board of Governors of the British Film Institute. 

Mr. H. R. BARRETT to be Chairman of the Guildhall 
School of Music and Drama. 

MR. A. YOUNG, assistant to the Director of Education 
for Ayrshire, to be Senior Principal Assistant in the 
Edinburgh Education Department. 

Dr. D. Cook, of Cockburn High School, Leeds, to be 
Administrative Assistant in the Education Department 
of the West Sussex County Council. 

Mr. A. J. J. RATCLIFF, recently Lecturer in English 
at the Sheffield City Training College, to the educational 
editorial staff of Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 

SIR CHARLES ROBERTSON to be Chairman of the 
London Education Committee for the fourth year in 
succession. 

Mr. A. G. ELLIOT-SMITH, Assistant Master at Harrow 
School, to be Headmaster of Cheltenham College. 

Dr. Basi, A. YEAXLEE, Lecturer and Tutor in the 
Department of Education, Oxford University, to be 
University Reader in Educational Psychology. 


SIR EDWARD J. HARDING, High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in South Africa, has been elected to an 
Honorary Fellowship at Hertford College, Oxford. 

THE degree of D.C.L., honoris causa, has been conferred 
by the University of Oxford on Dr. Eduard Benesh, 
formerly President of the Czechoslovak Republic, and 
sometime Professor of Economics in the University of 
Prague. 

AN honorary D.Litt. has been conferred by the 
University of Oxford on RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

Mr. E. M. Ricu, the L.C.C. Education Officer, is 
retiring on July 12. 

Miss J. E. WILLS, for thirty-three years on the staff 
of the County School for Girls, Gravesend, and Head- 
mistress since IQIQ, is retiring at the end of the summer 
term, 1940. 

FIvE members of the Ling Physical Education Asso- 
ciation have received decorations awarded by the 
Fédération Internationale de Gymnastique Ling, in 
recognition of their services on behalf of physical educa- 
tion. The members are Miss M. STANSFELD, O.B.E., 
Principal of the Bedford Physical Training College ; 
Miss M. FountTAIN, Principal of the Chelsea College of 
Physical Education ; Miss P. SPAFFORD, Secretary of 
the Ling Physical Education Association ; Mr. F 
PUNCHARD, Scottish School of Physical Education, 
Jordanhill, and Mr. K. ROPER, author of several books 
on physical education. 

Dr. D. J. Correy, President of University College, 
Dublin, and Mrs. PRESTON, Lady Principal of Alexandra 
College, Dublin, are retiring. 
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ENGLISH 
MODEL ESSAYS FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND 
MATRICULATION. By T. S. JONES, M.A., Senior English Master, Finchley 


County School. 


These are models of essays by well-known writers on subjects which come within the experience 
or knowledge of Matriculation students. Some of the subjects have appeared on examination papers : 
all of them are subjects which can be regarded as “‘ examination types °. A wide choice is given. 2s. 6d. 


TRAINING IN THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION. 8y FREDERICK 
T. WOOD, B.A., Ph.D., English Master at the Firth Park Secondary School, Sheffield. 


This book is intended to help cultivate, firstly, clear and accurate thinking, and secondly, precise and 
fluent use of the written and the spoken word. It meets the needs of the upper forms of secondary 
schools, pupils in evening institutes, and adult students in classes such as those conducted by the W.E.A. 
and kindred bodies. 2s. 6d 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
A COLLEGE COURSE OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By J. R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry in the University of London, 


Mary College. 
A course in Inorganic and Physical Chemistry of Intermediate Degree and Higher School Certificate 
Examination standard. With Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE BOTANY. ByL. J.F. BRIMBLE, B.Sc. (Lond. and Reading), F.L.S. 


This book satisfies the syllabuses of the Higher School Certificate and the Intermediate Science; 
Arts, Agriculture and Horticulture, Veterinary Science, and Pharmacy and Medical examinations. The 
economic and other useful applications of plants and their products are emphasized throughout, in order 
to bring botany into closer contact with everyday life and interests than is usual in an academic study of 
the science. Second Edition. With 353 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL COURSE OF BIOLOGY: with suggestions for 


Practical and Field Work. by L. J.F. BRIMBLE, B.Sc. (Lond. and Reading), F.L.S. 


A course in biology of School Certificate and Matriculation standard. Emphasis has been placed on 
the economic uses of plants and animals and considerable space devoted to the anatomy and physiology 
of man, including such corollaries as medicine, hygiene, exercise and fitness. Over 350 Illustrations, 6s. 


BIOLOGY FOR JUNIOR FORMS: with Instructions for 


Simple Practical Experiments. By M.R. LAMBERT, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S. 


This is actually Book III of Miss Lambert’s successful ‘‘ Biology for Senior Schools’’. The con- 
centric system having been adopted, Book III is complete in itself, and since it forms an excellent course 
in biology for the first one or two years in secondary schools, it was decided that a special edition should 
therefore be published. This edition will prove a very satisfactory introductory course to be followed 
by the School Certificate course as set out in Mr. Brimble’s “‘ School Course of Biology ’’. Illustrated. 3s. 


A STAGE ‘A’ GEOMETRY. By L. R. sPENSLEY, B.Sc. Hons. (Lond.), Senior 
Mathematical Master, The King’s School, Pontefract, and E. N. LAWRENCE, B.Sc. Hons. (Lond.), 
Meteorological Officer, Air Ministry, sometime Mathematical Master, The King’s School, Pontefract. 


This Stage “ A’? Geometry is primarily intended for the First Forms in Secondary Schools taking 
a Five-Year School Certificate Course. At the same time the authors believe that the book is very suitable 
for classes in Senior Schools. The work is based upon notes which have been used for teaching this 
experimental geometry during a long period, and in it have been incorporated suggestions and recom- 
mendations made in “ A Second Report in the Teaching of Geometry in Schools ’’, published by the 
Mathematical Association. 2s. 


GEOGRAPHY 
A MAP BOOK OF ASIA FOR MIDDLE AND SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE FORMS, By A. FERRIDAY, M.Sc., Geography Master at 


Okehampton Grammar School. 


This volume is similar to Mr. Ferriday’s previous map books of the British Isles and Europe. It 
presents the main geographical features in map form with accompanying text on the opposite page. 


Paper cover. 18. 9d. 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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En Route En Marche En France 
3s. 3s. 6d. 3s. 9d. 


These books are the first three volumes of Cours de 
Français, which, when complete, will provide a four- 
year course from the earliest stage up to the School 
Certificate. This course, by the author of Mon Livre, 
is designed to give students of the French language 
some understanding at the same time of the people who 
speak that language and of the country they live in. 


Cours de Français 


Full particulars of the course from 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


The winner of the February Competition is “ Elvira ” ; 
proxime accessit, “ Pippa ”. 

The winner of the January Competition was the 
Rev. Sebastian Bullough, O.P., Blackfriars School, 
Laxton, Kettering, Northants. 


We classify the twenty-four versions received as 
follows : 


Class I.—Elvira, Pippa, Mousmée, Numéro, Als Ob, 
Netherwood. 


Class II (a).—Solorzarno, Ardconaig, Suffenus, Pharma, 
Nautilus, Tula, Ferdinand. 
(b).—M. J. A., N. R., N. K. B. B., Corydon, 
G. E. M., Sigma, Eleanor, M. C., Carth. 
Class III.—Lolita, Onyx. 


PASSAGE BY GUSTAVO A. BECQUER 


Los caballeros, después de saludar respetuosamente la 
imagen de Cristo, quitandose los birretes y murmurando en 
voz baja una corta oración, reconocieron el terreno con una 
ojeada, echaron a tierra sus mantos, y apercibiéndose 
mutuamente para el combate y dándose la señal con un 
leve movimiento de cabeza, cruzaron los estoques. Pero 
apenas se habían tocado los aceros y antes que ninguno 
de los combatientes hubiese podido dar un solo paso o 
intentar un golpe, la luz se apagó de repente y la calle 
quedó sumida en la oscuridad más profunda. Como 
guiados de un mismo pensamiento y al verse rodeados de 
repentinas tinieblas, los dos combatientes dieron un paso 
atrás, bajaron al suelo las puntas de sus espadas y levantaron 
los ojos hacia el farolillo, cuya luz, momentos antes apagada, 
volvió a brillar de nuevo al punto en que hicieron ademán 
de suspender la pelea. 


“ Será algura ráfaga de aire que ha abatido la llama al 
pasar ’’, exclamó Carrillo, volviendo a ponerse en guardia y 
previniendo con una voz a Lope, que parecía preocupado. 

Lope dió un paso adelante para recuperar el terreno 
perdido, tendió el brazo y los aceros se tocaron otra vez ; 
mas al tocarse, la luz se tornó a apagar por sí misma, 
permaneciendo así mientras no se separaron los estoques. 

“ En verdad que esto es extraño ’’, murmuró Lope. 


TRANSLATED BY “ ELVIRA ” 


After bowing reverently before the image of Christ, the 
knights doffed their caps, and murmuring a short prayer, 
took stock of the ground at a glance. Then, throwing down 
their cloaks, each prepared himself for the combat,* and, after 
a slight exchange of nods as a signal to begin, the swords 
clashed together. But the weapons had scarcely touched 
and neither adversary had had time to take a single step 
or attempt a thrust when the light suddenly went out and 
the street was plunged into pitch-darkness. On finding 
themselves abruptly enveloped in gloom the two adversaries, 
as though impelled by a single thought, fell back a pace, 
let their swords drop to their sides and raised their eyes to 
the lamp, whereupon the light, which had been extinguished 
a moment or two before, flared up again the instant they 
seemed about to interrupt the duel. 

“ Doubtless a stray gust of wind has blown out* the flame ”’, 
exclaimed Carrillo, returning to his defensive position with a 
word of warning to the apparently distracted Lope. 

The latter advanced a step to recover lost ground, and, 
as he thrust forth his arm, the weapons crossed once more. 
But, as they met, the light again went out of its own accord 
and remained so whilst the weapons were in action. 

“ This is certainly a strange business ’’, muttered Lope. 


* See note on these phrases overleaf. 


rm 
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Of the six competitors in Class I, named above in 
order of merit, two submitted highly polished versions 
marred by definite errors, and one, though very good in 
parts, was rather near the border-line as to general 
quality. “ Elvira’’, except in one or two small points 
referred to below, was practically correct, and, though 
once or twice a little awkward in her phraseology, had 
also some extremely apt turns. Once, perhaps, in let 
their swords drop to their sides, she was too free, and 
once, no doubt through inadvertence, slightly ungram- 
matical, but we have no hesitation in awarding her the 
prize. 

In “ Pippa’s’’ version, a close second, we disliked 
dropped their cloaks, which suggests an accident ; left 
falls far short of sumida (‘ plunged ’’) ; rodeados, on the 
other hand, is not “ plunged” but “ surrounded ”’, 
“ enveloped ” : there were a few more inexactnesses of 
this type. ‘‘ Mousmée’’ was sometimes too free 
(guiados : struck; pelea: quarrel) but oftener awkward 
or heavy. “ Als Ob ” seemed anxious not to mention the 
birretes, had an extraordinary rendering (“ waking up ’’) 
for previniendo and was not very successful with 
hicieron ademán. 


The passage was a moderately easy one, and, as usually 
happens when such a passage is set, the second class is 
full, chiefiy with the names of those who either took 
insufficient care with the style or failed to see the few 
difficulties which the piece presented. The least generally 
appreciated of these was aperciliéndose mutuamente para 
el combate. “ Pippa”, at least, saw it, but could not 
solve it : she took the mutuamente as a mere redundancy. 
Most other competitors, including the prize-winner and 
three of the four other competitors in the first class, 
gave apercibirse its usual dictionary meaning of prepare : 
if this had been correct, as even as careful a translator 
as ““ Netherwood ” failed to perceive, mutuamente would 
have been, not redundant, but ridiculous. The true 
meaning of the phrase is, as “ Numéro ” put it, after 
mutual scrutiny with a view to the fight. 

Another stumbling-block was quedó sumida—" stayed 
wrapped ”, as “ Numéro ”, this time unfortunately, 
translated the phrase. Quedar, used with a past parti- 
ciple, and sometimes in other constructions, may mean 
no more than estar. Volver a--infinitive means “ to do 
a thing again ’’. It occurs twice in the passage—at the 
end of the first paragraph and near the beginning of the 
second—and, strange to say, some (including the 
generally admirable “ Als Ob”) who translated it 
correctly the first time, mistook volver for return imme- 
diately afterwards. Where several more competitors 
failed was in the later phrase se tornó a apagar, which 
means went out again and is a variant of the same con- 
struction, tornar being a slightly archaic synonym of 
volver. “ Numéro ” (we are sorry to have to use him as 
an illustration again, for the first part of his translation 
was really excellent) went wrong in both the last con- 
structions and very few translated all three correctly. 

A rather more subtle point—and perhaps some readers 
may think we are splitting hairs here—concerns the 
phrase ha abatido la Nama. This strictly means has 
dimmed the flame, or, as “ Als Ob ” put it, nearly blew 
the flame out. Properly speaking, it could not mean 
“ extinguished ” (t.e. totally), since the flame “ flared up 
again ” (volvió a brillar) soon afterwards. And in any 
case abatir is not apagar. 


Other points, which may interest competitors in the 
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lower classes (among whom must be commended an 
extremely young competitor, “ N. R.’’: she will trans- 
late really well some day) are these. For caballeros, in 
the context, knights is perhaps more suitable than 
gentlemen, which, however, is equally correct. Respetuo- 
samente, here, is not respectfully but reverently. Maur- 
murando hardly needs en voz baja, which phrase the verb 
itself implies, though “ Numéro ”? was happy here with 
murmuring a brief low-voiced prayer. ‘‘ Solorzarno”’, 
“ Suffenus ’’, and one or two others used muttering to 
combine verb and phrase, which was one way out. A 
farolillo (diminutive of farol: “lantern”, “ street 
lamp ’’) is the small lantern which often hangs above 
street-shrines. Hicieron ademán de suspender la pelea is, 
to quote “ Pippa ’’, made to break off the fight. (We hope 
it is now clear to “ G. E. M.’’, who rightly queried her 
own rendering.) Made as if to would be still better: 
“ Elvira ’’ was hardly concrete enough with seemed about 
to: the phrase definitely indicates a motion or gesture. 
Preocupado can mean (and in colloquial Spanish usually 
does mean) ‘‘ worried’’; but here “ preoccupied ”’, 
“ distracted ’’ or “ puzzled ’’, all of which words were 
used by our competitors, would be suitable. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following passage from Fräulein Grita, by 
W. E. Süskind (Tordis, Erzählungen) : 


Eine nie früher in dieser Weise genossene Lust an Irr- 
fahrten und streunenden Gängen erfüllte sie. Diese Stadt 
war ja geheimnisreich, unbezahlbar komisch, die im Führer 
stehenden Sehenswürdigkeiten kamen dagegen nicht in 
Frage und waren von verschwindendem Gewicht, lang- 
weiliges Made in Germany für Ausländer. Dafür verstand 
sie, Grita, nun die schleierhafte Kunst, ohne Amt und Ziel 
vergessene Strassenbahnlinien zu befahren, bis sie in 
Gegenden kam, wo allein schon die Strassennamen lauteten, 
wie nicht mehr zu dieser Welt gehörig, ganze Strassenzüge 
voll einer plötzlichen wilden Bildung. Dann brauchte sie 
sich nur noch ihrem fördernden und nachdrücklichen 
Wanderschritt anzuvertrauen, und sie gelangte wie von 
selbst in die allergrösste Einsamkeit. 

Sie brauchte nicht die Einsamkeit. In der Elektrischen, 
tags zur Einkaufszeit und nachts, ins gelbliche Licht 
einwattiert, empfand sie ebenso Einverständnis mit den 
Fahrgästen, wenn die Gesichter und Schenkel im Genuss 
eines Sitzplatzes wohlgefällig auseinanderfielen, wie mit 
dem Fahrzeug selbst, das beinahe gesenkten Kopfes und 
schnurrenden Gelächters vom Fleck lief. Immer noch 
empfand sie das Leben, das sie führte, als eine Vorbereitung 
und eigentliche Kinderzeit. Befragt, war sie oft nahe 
daran, mit früheren Worten zu sagen : Wenn ich gross bin, 
werde ich dies und jenes tun. 

Träume belagerten sie wie früher, hatten aber nichts 
Ernsthaftes, ob nun Hartwig das erlöserische und ziel- 
bewusste Geschöpf an ihrer Traumhand war oder irgend- 
einer von ihren flüchtigen Freunden. Bei Tage hielt keiner 
stand. Sie neigte sich ihnen zu nach dem Gebot des 
Zufalls. Wie von ungefähr verloren sie sich, bekamen 
etwas von alten Esswaren, wurden ihr zäh von Gewohnheit, 
keiner ward ihr wichtig, und da half kein Bemühen. Darüber 
den Mut zu verlieren, fand sie nicht einmal die Zeit. Denn 
das Leben schien ihr dabei schön, jeder Tag voller Geheimnis 
und ihr Körper, mit harten Muskeln und Zähnen, gesund 
wie ein beständiger Nachbar. 


All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 200, must reach 
the office by the first post on May 1, 1940, addressed 
‘“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 40 Walton 
Crescent, Oxford. 
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FOR SIXTH FORMS 


This book, by B. A. Howard, Headmaster of 
Addey and Stanhope School, grew out of a 
course of discussions with his sixth form. 
It is an attempt to supplement the specialist 
courses dictated by examination requirements 
and to arouse the thoughtful curiosity of 


older pupils. 


Please send for details. 


The Proper Study 
of Mankind 
4s. 6d. net 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 


EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


DOMINION, COLONIAL, AND FOREIGN 
JOURNALS 
ONGRATULATIONS to Chorus, the Journal of the 
Teachers’ Associations of Singapore, Selangor, Penang, 
Malacca, and Perak, on its latest issue, which shares with 
Nigeria the distinction of being the most imposing of the 
oversea educational journals that have recently come to our 
notice. Both journals print articles of professional and 
general interest, by Asiatic as well as by European contri- 
butors. The latter journal in its recently enlarged and 
splendidly illustrated form deserves to take its place in many 
an English school as a source book for human and economic 
geography, and as an object-lesson in colonial welfare and 
development. With such aids available, if the rising English 
generation fails to become colony-conscious in the best 
sense, it will not be the fault of those who are doing a great 
job of work in the colonial field, often under conditions of 
physical hardship. 

Now that Colonial Development is prominent in public 
affairs many teachers are looking for illustrations of the 
Colonies. May we suggest, in addition to Nigeria, the Crown 
Colonist, a profusely illustrated monthly journal published 
in London, covering all sides of colonial life—scenery, 
native life and custom, art, industry, and commerce. 

At least two other colonial education departments’ 
journals are worthy of similar mention: the Uganda 
Teachers’ Journal, which completed its first year last 
October; and the Gold Coast Teachers’ Journal. It is the 
practice of such journals as these to print articles which will 
aid teachers in their daily work in the class-room, and also 
to encourage discussion, by African as well as European 
teachers, of local educational problems, needs, and aspira- 
tions. A third and equally useful service is the recording 


of folklore and other anthropological data, and the descrip- 
tion of local flora and fauna, native industries, and so on. 

How is British colonial education faring under war 
conditions ? What educational developments are likely to 
follow the Government’s new measures, offering fresh oppor- 
tunities to teachers whose zeal for social service is not limited 
by the coastline of the British Isles ? The quarterly journal 
Oversea Education, issued by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, is clearly the best guide to information of this 
kind. Now in its eleventh year of publication, this journal 
has added the embellishment of photographs to its already 
attractive and valuable pages. 

Die Neue Schulpraxis (January, 1940) is worth ordering 
from Geltenwilenstrasse 17, St. Gallen, if only for the sake 
of some highly ingenious white-on-black diagrams, which 
illustrate in an area of six inches square the production and 
commercial uses of slates, cement, sheet-iron, aluminium, 
coal, gas, water-power, electricity, mineral water, salt, 
glass, and paper. 

Among Dominion educational journals National Educa- 
tton carries on worthily in No. 229 its monthly service to 
members of the New Zealand Educational Institute. We 
heartily commend the practice followed in this and other 
oversea journals of recording incidents of local history, such 
as those contained in Sir James Cowan’s ‘‘ Memories of a 
Resident Magistrate ’’. 

In The School Review: A Journal of Secondary Education 
published by the University of Chicago, we see (December, 
1939) “ A Comparison of Secondary Education in the 
United States and England ”, which would interest many 
readers of The Journal of Education. Quotation of a few 
sentences will indicate the scope of the article : 

“It might well be said that American public schools are 
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operated largely on the assumption that each person is 
entitled to the amount and kind of education which he de- 
sires. In England, on the other hand, the basic assumption 
is rather that the youth is entitled only to that kind and 
amount of education from which he can demonstrate his 
ability to profit. . . . There were in the whole of England 
and Wales only 46,000 pupils over 16 years of age in attend- 
ance at State secondary schools in 1937. Actually only 
3,500 pupils, or about 6 per cent of those who left school 
at the age of 16 or over, entered universities or university 
training departments. If the same proportion of our 
population entered college and university, we should have 
about 10,000 such entering students instead of approxi- 
mately 250,000 annually (estimates vary to as high as 


400,000). ” E. C. P. 
INDIA 


OME interesting expressions of Indian opinion are to 
be found in recent numbers of The South Indian 
Teacher. The following is taken from the Presidential 
Address by Sri. M. C. Veerabahu at a District Teachers’ 
Guild Conference held at Courtalam : 

“ Your knowledge, wisdom, experience and service are 
wanted at the disposal of society, and no politician, Iam sure, 
will say we don’t want them—the state must give every 
possible opportunity for such service. At least they ought 
not to put any obstacle in the way. But curiously enough 
a new rule of Government disqualifies teachers from standing 
as candidates for election to a legislative body under the 
Government of India Act or the local authority and forbids 
them to take part in or subscribe in aid of any electioneering 
party organization. I am sure this rule will be modified 
without further delay. How can a Congress Government 
put any obstacle in the path of social service by teachers ? 
How can a teacher-minister belonging to a popular ministry 
segregate teachers from other professionists and deny this 
elementary right and privilege ? How can a party which has 
accepted the ministry, not to run its routine administration, 
but to make use of it for a fight for national independence, 
a party which wanted previously and which will also want 
hereafter in the near future even students to take to active 
politics, reject the services of those belonging to a profession 
who more than anybody else are best fitted for social 
service in any public body ? The leisure, the training, the 
culture, and the tradition of teachers qualify them to be 
legislators and members of public bodies, and it is neither 
proper nor wise to disregard the dignity of the teaching 
profession or the capacity and usefulness of the teachers. 
With a fervent hope that our ministry will ere long set right 
this rule, I leave this question and pass on.” 

In an address at a similar conference at Chengam, 
Sri. S. T. Ramanuja Ayyangar said : 

‘“ There are only two alternatives before us if we want to 
work for and achieve Swaraj for teachers as teachers. They 
are Trade Unionism, coupled with political action as in 
Malabar, and Teacher Unionism with a view to make the 
teaching profession an entity and a unit in the democracy 
of our land. We have to invite Government to face the 
issue of a teaching profession being obliged by Government 
indifference to turn into an agitational body or of a teaching 
profession with legal and administrative guarantees as public 
servants devoting themselves to constructive, educational, 
and national building work. We must ask for a declaration 
of Government in this vital matter. We can do our work 
only if it is made possible for us. We are conscious of the 
responsibility which freedom involves and we accept it 
gladly. If the Congress Government’s aim is freedom of 
action for all, we teachers must be assured of freedom. We 
cannot tolerate interference by political, social, religious, or 
economic interests which are exploiting schools and teachers 
for theirown ends. Nor can we tolerate the petty dictator- 
ships in schools and colleges, in educational bodies and among 
the Inspectorate, which have grown in the educational field. 
We, as public servants, will stand for a teaching profession 
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alive to its duties, if its rights are granted. We refuse to 
produce adherents for any political faith or religious creed 
or social and economic doctrine. We as members of a 
vocation will stand up for schools to produce free citizens 
of a free State.” 

These utterances show that Indian teachers and those 
in this country have common problems to solve. 


S. B. L. 


THE PERSECUTION OF POLAND 


HE following letter has been sent by the Rt. Hon. 

Lord Moyne, P.C., D.S.O., Chairman of the Executive 

Committee of the Polish Relief Fund, to the schools and 
universities of Great Britain : 

ʻ“ I am appealing to you in the hope that you may be 
able to help Poland in a matter which, to her, is of the 
greatest importance. 

“ As you are probably aware, the Germans have adopted 
a deliberate policy of suppressing all Polish educational 
establishments; secondary schools, and universities are 
closed, but, in some cases—as in the ancient University of 
Cracow—professors and lecturers have been arrested and 
sent to concentration camps, and some, like Professor 
Estreicher, a scholar of European reputation, have been 
driven to death. It is indeed becoming more and more 
apparent that it is the German intention to stamp out 
Polish culture and to deprive the Polish people of educated 
leadership. 

‘“ Nor is the lot of scholars and students in the Russian 
occupied part of Poland at present much better. 

‘One of the greatest services that can be rendered to 
Poland is to secure that there shall be a band of her own 
young people, educated in the best educational traditions 
of this country and ready for service in their own land. 
These young Poles ought to constitute a most valuable 
contribution to their country’s greatly reduced intellectual 
life, and become pioneers in Poland’s reconstruction. 

“ The Polish families who have escaped are unfortunately 
without financial resources for the education of their 
children—indeed, the majority of them have been reduced 
to extreme destitution and are therefore unable to provide 
even for their bare sustenance. I therefore wish to appeal 
on their behalf to the public spirit and generosity of British 
schools and universities. Ifthey can help to train the future 
scholars and administrators, the professional and business 
men of the new Poland, they will not only be making the 
best answer to the forces of destruction, and helping an 
ally in distress, but they will be doing a work of importance 
to the lasting settlement of Europe in the future. I would 
venture to ask if you could give us assistance in this task 
of training Poland’s future citizens by granting free admis- 
sion to a Polish scholar, beginning if possible from the 
summer term of this year, or in some other fashion which 
your long experience in the work of national education 
would suggest. 

“ I know you will understand the urgency of the situation 
and the motives which have impelled me to address you at 
this time. I cherish the confident hope that through your 
goodwill and co-operation some scheme may emerge which 
may bring fresh hope and new opportunities to the sadly 
harassed young life of Poland.” 


PALESTINE 


“ FARTHING A-DAY ” Educational Campaign intro- 
duced by the Jewish educational authorities in 
Palestine recently is reported to be having considerable 
success. So far, in a Jewish population of 450,000, over 
25,000 are making a small daily contribution to further 
children’s and adult education in the “ Yishuv ” (colony). 
By means of the extra funds thus accruing, special 
schools for illiterate and backward children have been 
opened, hundreds of lectures sponsored, and courses of 
Bible and language study organized. Louis KATIN. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


The New Evacuation Scheme. — The Government 
proposals for the new evacuation scheme, in so far as they 
affect London, were the subject of a conference on March 6, 
when Mr. Herbert Morrison, Chairman of the London 
County Council, discussed them at County Hall with repre- 
sentatives of the press. The scheme has two features: 
(a) It is designed to meet any emergency caused by the 
launching of large-scale bombing raids which will necessitate 
the evacuation of school children still in London (both 
those who have not been previously evacuated and those 
who have returned from reception areas since the original 
evacuation at the outbreak of war); (b) Parents must 
register beforehand and without delay, and they will be 
required to give an undertaking not to withdraw their 
children from the reception areas while the evacuation 
scheme remains in force. Statistics given show that last 
September 241,000 children left the L.C.C. schools for the 
reception areas, of whom 100,000 have since returned. An 
additional 120,000 were not evacuated last September, so 
that the new scheme has to provide for a maximum of about 
230,000 children. Only those of school age will be moved, 
and so far as possible every effort will be made to preserve 
the identity of evacuated schools. Conferences are taking 
place between the receiving authorities and the L.C.C. to 
ensure that medical inspection will be continued up to and 
during evacuation and thereafter, as well as any sorting out 
of special cases that may prove to be necessary. This 
active collaboration between all the local authorities con- 
cerned to ensure the continuity of medical services and the 
grading of evacuees will be based on the experience gained 
in the evacuation that took place at the outbreak of war, 
and there is every evidence that should air raids begin on 
any large scale in the near future all difficulties that can be 
reasonably foreseen will be provided for. Volunteers are 
invited to help in escorting the children on their journey, 
and parents are strongly urged to register without delay 
in order to ease the working of the revised scheme. 


Household Shelters for Children Attending School. 
—The Board have issued a memorandum (No. 212) to 
local authorities to explain how school children may best 
be protected during air raids. Those whose homes are near 
should be sent home; those who have more than five 
minutes’ walk should be allowed to shelter in specified 
households which will be voluntarily made available for 
them: such households would, of course, have protected 
or shelter accommodation, and practice in reaching them 
quickly should be given to all children who may require 
to use them in an emergency. 


Admission of Pupils to Secondary Schools.—Local 
education authorities are advised by the Board of Education 
to consider increasing the normal percentage of special place 
awards at secondary schools in areas where the presence of 
unofficial evacuees may impair the chances of the local 
children. Official evacuees will not affect the position as they 
will sit for separate examinations and special place awards 
will be made by the sending authorities. The Board also 
point out that children who attended private schools when 
work in the public elementary schools was suspended or 
interrupted from causes arising out of the war, should not 
be disqualified for free or special places if they were attending 
a public elementary school throughout the school year 
1938-39. Evacuated children selected for admission to 
secondary, junior technical, and selective central schools 
may have to be rebilleted in order to be nearer the school 
they are to attend. 


Holidays in Reception Areas.—The danger of air- 
raids during the period of the Easter holidays was, in 
the opinion of the Government, more serious than at 


Christmas. Parents were, therefore, asked to refrain from 
taking children away from the reception areas for the 
holidays, and local education authorities were urged to 
co-operate in supporting the Government’s policy. The 
Board of Education suggest that teachers should be released 
for their holidays in rotation, so as to enable a sufficient 
proportion to be available for duty while the schools are 
closed. 


Emergency Secondary Schools in London. — The 
London County Council have decided to open twelve 
emergency secondary schools, six north of the Thames and 
six south. The schools will be open to any secondary 
school pupils living in London. Each emergency school will 
provide accommodation for not more than 250 pupils, who 
will for the present attend for half-time only on a double- 
shift plan. They will be open only to bona fide secondary 
school pupils, and a pupil who has not previously attended 
a secondary school cannot be admitted to an emergency 
secondary school unless and until he has been accepted as a 
member of one of the evacuated London secondary schools. 
Pupils can be admitted only at the beginning of a term, 
and the next term will begin on April 9. Pupils entering 
as fee-payers will be required to pay the full normal fee 
of the secondary school to which they already belong. 
Scholarship and special place holders attending emergency 
secondary schools will pay either no fee or part fee according 
to the value at which their scholarships have been assessed, 
and if entitled will receive maintenance grants under the 
Council’s scale. In addition to the twelve emergency 
schools, the Council will, if necessary, open secondary 
tutorial classes in other secondary school buildings for 
secondary school pupils when there is an adequate demand 
for such classes from pupils whose homes are too far away 
to permit of their joining one of the emergency schools. 
Parents desiring their children to attend such classes should 
register them at the nearest L.C.C. Divisional Office. The 
emergency secondary schools are not intended to attract 
back to London pupils who are now in reception areas. In 
order to minimize this danger, a memorandum has been sent 
by the Council to the parents of all London secondary 
school pupils, stressing the fact that any new evacuation 
scheme would have to be carried out under very difficult 
conditions and urging parents to keep their children in the 
reception areas. 


Subsistence Allowance for Teachers.—After several 
conferences of representatives of the Treasury, the Board of 
Education, the Ministry of Health and the teachers, an 
agreement has been reached on the question of subsistence 
and free travelling allowances for teachers which marks a 
definite improvement. Teachers who are householders will 
receive a special allowance, ranging from 14s. to 5s. a week, 
in addition to the billeting allowance of 5s. Non-house- 
holders will receive allowances only if they have assumed 
similar liabilities in regard to a mortgaged or rented house. 
The lowest paid teachers (i.e. those below £192) previously 
living with relatives, will receive special allowances (5s. to 
6s.) to compensate for the increased cost of living elsewhere. 
The scheme applies as from January 29 last. 


Medical Examination of Children.—A circular from 
the Ministry of Health and the Board of Education to 
local education authorities describes in detail arrangements 
which they think should be made in regard to the medical 
examination of children who are registered for evacuation 
when air attacks develop. All registered children must be 
examined within three weeks of the close of registration 
and then kept under special supervision, with periodical 
examinations of those children whose condition is not in all 
respects satisfactory. 
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Camping in War-time.—Changes in the restrictions on 
camps under canvas for school children and young persons 
are announced by the Board of Education. Camps may now 
be pitched at a distance of two miles from Naval, Military, 
or Air Force establishments or munition works instead of 
five miles as previously announced, but, where possible, 
sites should be selected at a further distance than two miles. 
In the eastern half of the country, camps should be limited 
to twenty tents, which should all be camouflaged, but there 
is no suggestion that the camouflaging of tents in other 
parts of the country is necessary. Camp organizers are 
advised that (1) Camps should not be pitched in close 
proximity to each other ; (2) Sites on the East and South- 
East Coasts which are particularly exposed should be 
avoided ; (3) The restrictions on lighting (including fires) 
must always be strictly observed. 


Local Youth Committees.—In paragraph 5 of Cir- 
cular 1486 the Board of Education drew attention to the 
need for special arrangements in county areas for associating 
Youth Committees in the boroughs and urban districts with 
the County Authority’s administration of the service of 
youth. Such association is obviously desirable, inasmuch 
as the need for the provision of social and recreative facilities 
for young people will in general be found to be particularly 
insistent in the more thickly populated parts of the County 
area, and it is important to encourage and to sustain to the 
utmost local interest and initiative in getting the need 
adequately and suitably met. The Board ask all County 
Authorities to have regard to the importance of securing 
the close and effective co-operation of the autonomous 
elementary education authorities in the area in formulating 
their arrangements for submission to the Board. 


East London Education Council. — The effects of 
evacuation on education in London were discussed at 
the fifth meeting of the East London Education Council, 
held on February 24 at the Bromley Public Hall. Ina 
speech on ‘“‘ Evacuation—Good and Bad ” Mr. R. F. G. 
Henderson (N.U.T. Executive) criticized the Government’s 


failure to inquire of the teachers how many children were , 


prepared to leave London, and also the unsatisfactory 
arrangements made for billeting in the reception areas. The 
good side of evacuation was that the children were dispersed, 
and that most of those in the country were in better health. 
Mr. Charles Pearce (L.C.C.) spoke on “ In London Now ”. 
He said that for some three and a half months there were 
about 100,000 children in London and some 300 teachers to 
look after them. By March 31, however, the London County 
Council hoped to open 500 schools which would cater, on a 
half-time basis, for most of the children remaining in London. 
Of the pupils in secondary schools two-thirds were still in 
reception areas. For those who were in London, half-time 
secondary education would be given at twelve schools, six 
north of the Thames and six south. Resolutions were 
passed expressing the hope that parents would be urged to 
send their children to join their school party in the reception 
areas now and not to delay their departure until raids 
actually occur; calling for the provision of school camps 
with adequate medical services and domestic help; and 
urging upon the authorities concerned the necessity of 
providing full-time education for the children in London, 
with adequate protection. 


Architects on Evacuation. — In a memorandum on 
the Government’s new evacuation scheme drawn up by 
the Evacuation Committee of the Association of Architects, 
Surveyors, and Technical Assistants, it is stated that the 
most necessary single measure to ensure the successful 
billeting of school-children is the provision of facilities for 
full-time education and communal feeding. By this means 
both the education and physical well-being of the children 
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will be safeguarded, and many of the buildings which will 
need to be provided could, in peace time, be used as much 
needed village halls and social centres. An immediate 
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step to be considered in relation to evacuation needs should 
be the resumption of rural school building which was stopped 
at the beginning of the war. In addition to this there must 
be residential camp schools for many of the children. Much 
can be learnt from those Government camps which have 
been opened. The teaching and staff accommodation appear 
to be inadequate, but the chief fault, and one about which 
the teachers are much concerned, is that they have been 
conceived as separate units isolated from the life of the 
locality. The number built is too small, but it is a welcome 
step to a solution of the general problem. 


The Film in Schools.—In order to encourage the fullest 
use of films for general educational purposes, particularly 
in neutral and reception areas, the Board of Education have 
approved a proposal made by the British Film Institute 
that an intensive film campaign, extending over about six 
months, should be conducted by the Institute with the 
advice and assistance of the Board. The scheme, which has 
been provisionally approved, but which may need to be 
modified from time to time, involves the employment by 
the Institute of four teachers, well qualified in the use of 
films, whom the local education authorities concerned have 
been good enough to release so that they may act as ‘‘ cam- 
paigners ”. It is not to be expected that the whole of the 
country can be covered by the campaign, but four large 
districts have been broadly marked out, namely, (A.) East 
Anglia and the Home Counties north of the Thames; 
(B.) South-Eastern England, South of the Thames; 
(C.) Birmingham and the Midlands; and (D.) Lancashire 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire. These districts include in 
each case the reception areas, except Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, associated with them. <A “ campaigner ’’ has been 
allotted to each district, though it is probable that he will not 
be able to cover the whole of it. He will develop his own 
‘method of conducting the campaign in the light of local 
circumstances and of the response to his efforts; but 
obviously the first step to be taken by him in any area will 
be an approach to the Director of Education of that area. 
The names of the “ campaigners ” and of the districts to 
which they have been allotted are as follows: Mr. Charles 
Brawn—District A; Mr. Frank E. Farley—District B; 
Mr. Bernard E. Gillett—District C; Mr. Thomas Hodge 
—District D. Any Authority which is anxious to take 
advantage of the campaign in advance of being approached 
in the matter should write to the Director, The British 
Film Institute, 4 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1, 
requesting to be put into touch with the appropriate 
“ campaigner ’’. 


Care of War Blinded.—Mr. Walter Elliot, the Minister 
of Health, when receiving a deputation representing the 
National Institute for the Blind, and of the Joint Blind 
Welfare Committee of the County Councils Association and 
Association of Municipal Corporations, about the provision 
to be made for the education, training, employment, and 
general welfare of civilians blinded as a result of the war, 
said that the Ministry had recently arranged with 
St. Dunstan’s, under the Emergency Hospital Scheme, to 
undertake the hospital treatment of civilian adults. The 
whole cost would be borne by the Government just as the 
cost of the hospital treatment of casualties generally would 
be borne by the Government. The rehabilitation and re- 
education of non-Service blind would continue, as at 
present, to be undertaken by the National Institute, and the 
voluntary organizations throughout the country acting in 
conjunction with it, under arrangements approved by the 
local authorities which are the responsible bodies under the 
Blind Persons Acts. The Minister agreed to consider any 
representations which might be made to him as regards 
variations in the incidence of the financia] burden of the 
work upon local authorities which actual experience might 
bring to light. A register of people willing to help any men, 
women, and children who may be blinded by hostile action 
in the present war has been opened by the National Institute 
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for the Blind. Hundreds of qualified helpers are required 
if every part of the country is to be staffed against possible 
contingencies. Those enrolled will be given every facility 
for learning Braille and any other subjects likely to make 
their help to the newly blinded more effective. Full parti- 
culars can be obtained from the National Institute for the 
Blind, 224 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 


The Schools in War-time.—Memorandum No. 13 deals 
with poultry and rabbit keeping in schools as a means of 
economical food production. The success of poultry keeping 
depends on suitable housing, healthy stock of the right kind, 
adequate feeding, and general food husbandry. The memo- 
randum gives advice on all these points, and also refers 
schools to the leaflets and bulletins of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, the local county council, and the weekly poultry 
journals. Suitable schemes of finance are also suggested. 


Art for the People.—For the last five years the British 
Institute of Adult Education has organized circulating 
exhibitions of modern art which have been shown in manv 
industrial centres. These have aroused unexpected interest 
in pictures and sculpture among unemployed and members 
of W.E.A. Classes and educational settlements. Conse- 
quently a good deal of work by individual students and art 
classes in Adult Education has been encouraged and an 
exhibition illustrative of this work and organized by the 
Institute was opened at Connaught Hall, Torrington 
Square, London, on March 14, by Earl de la Warr, President 
of the Board of Education. Tribute was paid by the 
President to the support of the Pilgrim Trust, who have 
increased their grants for these exhibitions, and are also 
sponsoring the war-time provision of concerts and dramatic 
activities on similar lines. He urged that, though we are 
concentrating on fighting for liberty, we should not forget 
to refresh ourselves from time to time at the fountains of 
art and literature. Many of the hundred pictures shown 
showed an admirable freshness of observation and a lively 
sense of colour. Some of the London Men’s Institutes 
have produced admirable work, much of it in satirical form. 
None of the artists has sought or undergone orthodox 
professional training, hence technical perfection cannot be 
looked for, but variety of presentation and lively criticism 
of life are present in abundance. The exhibition remains 
open during April. 


Competitions for Children.— The co-operation of 
teachers and educational bodies is invited in the compe- 
titions for children organized by the “ British Annual of 
Literature.’’ Prizes of one guinea are offered for the best 
story, the best poem and the best version of a story taken 
from the Bible. Further information can be obtained from 
the Competitions Editor, British Annual of Literature, 
7 Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


World Citizenship.—The Council for Education in 
World Citizenship (60 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2) 
are holding a conference at Somerville College, Oxford, from 
April 11 to 15, on “ Problems of Education To-day in 
Relation to World Settlement after the War ”. Speakers 
include Lord de la Warr, Professor Gilbert Murray, Lord 
Cecil, Mr. H. G. Wells, Professor D. Saurat, and Mr. Jan 
Masaryk. > 


Physical Education. — An Easter Course in Physical 
Education has been arranged by the Ling Physical Educa- 
tion Association to take place at Morley College, West- 
minster Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1, from April 9 to 13. 
Mr. Kennth Lindsay will speak on ‘‘ The Service of Youth ’’. 


World’s Classics Essay Competition.—The Oxford 
University Press, publishers of ‘‘ The World’s Classics ”’, 
announce an essay competition in connexion with this 
well-known series. They offer a number of book prizes for 
the best essays written by secondary school pupils on one of 
several subjects connected with ‘‘ The World’s Classics ”’. 
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NEW BOOKS 


OXFORD PAMPHLETS ON WORLD AFFAIRS 
By F. A. CAVENAGH, M.A., King’s College, London 


‘THE trend of the war is illustrated by the fact that 

of the latest batch of nine Oxford Pamphlets* all 
but one are partly or wholly devoted to economics. 
“ Money ’’, Mr. Geoffrey Crowther remarks, ‘‘ does not 
win wars ” ; war finance is concerned rather with the 
state of the country after the war. And, rightly or 
wrongly, we all seem to be thinking more about the 
post-war settlement than about the war itself. That is 
only natural, since the conduct of war is too expert a 
business for the civilian mind; but in a democratic 
society we must have something to think out and if 
possible decide. The totalitarian is saved all this mental 
effort: yet we do not envy him. In the same way 
authoritarian education must be extremely easy—and 
correspondingly worthless. These pamphlets, for ex- 
ample, are many of them disturbing: they shake us out 
of the wishful thinking that we all indulge in; and if 
they contain a note of quiet confidence in the ultimate 
result it is based on carefully collected facts. 

The one non-economic pamphlet of this lot (No. 21) 
is of great academic interest. Mr. Walter Jones shows 
how law, like every other intellectual pursuit, has been 
degraded by the Nazis and harnessed to their Juggernaut. 
The Nazi theory of law is based on (a) the leadership 
principle, by which law becomes synonymous with the 
Führer’s decrees, and (b) the racial principle, which 
conceives law as “ something living in the blood, and 
at the same time something lived by a people ”. Nazi 
ethnology and biology are by this time familiar ; but 
Mr. Jones explains the curious history by which even the 
Justinian Code turns out to be Jewish. These fallacies 
obtrude themselves into the Nazi conception of inter- 
national law ; anything in fact that furthers the Reich 
is legal, since the world belongs to the German race. 
Nor is it only Hitler’s enemies who suffer from this 
policy: the neutrals no less are expected silently to 
endure sacrifices in the Nazi cause. Sir Herbert 
Richmond (No. 26) proves how flagrantly the laws and 
conventions of war have been broken at sea. It may, of 
course, be argued that the only “ law ” that a belligerent 
respects is a fear of reprisals ; yet the Allies have shown 
that it is possible to observe international agreements. 
Germany, as Admiral Richmond says, ‘‘has not, 
apparently, yet learned that her defeat in the last war 
was due largely to those breaches of the Law of Nations 
which brought the whole world in arms against her, 


* Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs. No. 14: The Treaty 
of Brest Litovsk and Germany’s Eastern Policy. By J. W. 
WHEELER-BENNETT. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
No. 21: The Nazi Conception of Law. By J. W. Jones. No. 22: 
An Atlas of the War; 15 Maps, with Explanatory Text. By 
J. N. L. Baker. No. 23: The Sinews of War. By G. CROWTHER. 
No. 24 : Blockade and the Civilian Population. By Sir WILLIAM 
BEVERIDGE. No. 25: Paying for the War. By G. CROWTHER. 
No. 26: The Naval Role in Modern Warfare. By Admiral 
Sir HERBERT RICHMOND. No. 27: The Baltic. By J. HAMPDEN 
Jackson. No. 28: Britain’s Air Power. By E. COLSTON 
SHEPHERD. (3d. net each. Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 


or that so far as the terms of peace were severe, that 
severity was an expression of world-wide resentment at 
her methods of policy and her conduct of the war ”. 

To what extent is our blockade of Germany legal ? 
This important question is examined by Sir William 
Beveridge (No. 24). He rebuts, without any obviously 
special pleading, the Soviet protest against the British 
contraband control. Most of us are less bothered about 
the legality of the blockade than about the alleged 
cruelty of starving women and children, so that it is 
reassuring to read the reply. Under modern conditions 
of war, civilians cannot be sharply distinguished from 
combatants, and in a state of siege they must fare alike : 
one remembers The Green Curve. Again, almost every- 
thing can nowadays be used as war material; in par- 
ticular, foodstuffs (above all fats) not only enable the 
garrison to hold out longer, but are themselves ingredients 
of explosives. Hence the literal truth of “ guns or 
butter ”. Further, it appears that Germany is ade- 
quately stocked with food: if that food is absorbed by 
the guns instead of by the people, that is an act of war 
for which we cannot be held responsible. ‘ Nothing 
that Britain is able to do can either prevent German 
women and children from being fed or secure that they 
are fed. That decision lies in the hands of the Nazi 
Party and of their Soviet friends.” 

The facts connected with the blockade (and much else) 
are clearly brought out in the fifteen maps of the Atlas 
of the War (No. 22), with their accompanying letterpress. 
For those who remember and think diagrammatically 
this will be a useful little book. 

Finally there are Mr. Crowther’s two most authori- 
tative pamphlets (Nos. 23 and 25). The Sinews of War 
are men and materials ; how do the Allies compare with 
Germany in these essentials? Mr. Crowther’s answer, 
though very cautious, is on the whole optimistic, 
provided we use our resources aright. In this proviso is 
involved the whole theory of totalitarian war: all 
resources, above all those of industry, must be mobilized. 
War is now less a matter of fighting than of engineering 
and metallurgy: “about five workers at least will be 
needed at home for every man in the fighting army. It is 
almost true to say that the 1939 theory of man-power 
is to put as many men as possible into the munitions 
factories, leaving in the army only as many men as are 
needed to drive, manipulate, and fire the weapons. It 
is almost the opposite of the 1914 theory ”. Incidentally, 
that view has corollaries that are being to some extent 
acted upon in the schedule of reserved occupations ; for 
amongst the resources that we must conserve are such 
spiritual forces as education. However, the immediate 
problem is the most economic use of man-power for 
ending the war. Here we are Potentially at an advantage ; 
for, Mr. Crowther argues, whereas “to match 1,000 
Germans in uniform, I,o00 Englishmen in uniform are 
needed, to match the economic output of 1,000 Germans, 
only about 700 Englishmen are needed’’. Moreover, 
provided the sea routes are kept open, it is more 
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economical in man-power to buy our food from abroad 
than to produce it at home. So, too, as long as we can 
obtain raw materials, we are even in point of man-power 
better placed than Germany which wastes labour in 
making both genuine and ersatz materials at home. 

Turning to the materials themselves, Mr. Crowther 
shows in a series of tables that in access to coal, iron and 
steel, the non-ferrous metals, textiles (with the exception 
of flax), and petroleum and rubber, the Allies are better 
placed than Germany. Hence “ in almost every respect 
we have an advantage that is overwhelming’’. But 
—‘‘ does this prove that we shall win the war ? It does 
not ’’. Victory depends on mastery of the sea and air ; 
on ability to pay for imports by increased exports ; 
on cutting down non-essential consumption; and on 
the organization of war industries. Until these aims 
are more effectively pursued the country will continue 
to lack complete confidence in the Government. 

Reduction of consumption forms the main theme of 
Mr. Crowther’s other pamphlet. There are three prin- 
cipal ways of finding the vast amount—possibly 
£4,000,000,000 a year—that the war will cost : taxation, 
borrowing, and inflation. But ultimately they all come 
down to restriction of consumption ; they are in reality 
different means of securing such restriction. Taxation 
alone can barely raise half the amount required, and 
borrowing is only a deferred type of taxation ; borrowing, 
moreover, unless it means curtailed consumption, is 
actually inflation. Inflation Mr. Crowther defines as 
“the name given to the method of reducing the con- 
sumption of the public by increasing the prices of the 
things they buy ” Hence rising prices are necessary in 
the process, so that it is idle to legislate against “ pro- 
fiteering ’’ when inflation is going on. It would appear 
therefore that the Government's present policy of 
pegging food prices stands condemned, since it tends to 
Increase consumption. There are, however, many other 
considerations, e.g. the hardship and discontent caused 
by dear food. And altogether inflation is an unfair and 
disastrous method of war finance, “ which must at all 
costs be avoided’’. In a masterly few pages Mr. 
Crowther explains the mechanism of inflation, and the 
reasons why it should be resorted to “ only when we 
have exhausted the deliberate and scientifically planned 
devices ” of taxation and borrowing. 

It is a chastening pamphlet. We can win through, 
but not in the way we are living now. We must all 
sacrifice in all sorts of ways—as the enemy have long 
been doing. And we must look forward to a scale of 
living after the war very different from what we have 
been used to. By getting this lesson across to the public, 
Mr. Crowther has done magnificent service ; it may be 
added that the obvious (but unacknowledged) use of this 
pamphlet in a recent number of a popular magazine 
proves its effectiveness. 

Three more pamphlets have just been issued. In 
No. 28, Mr. E. Colston Shepherd (Editor of The Aero- 
plane) writes on Britain's Air Power, this is a clear 
account, in vivid and non-technical language, of the 
functions of the R.A.F., the Fleet Air Arm, and of the 
Air Component of the Army. The work so far carried 
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out, and what may lie in the future, are explained. In 
No. 27, Mr. J. Hampden Jackson deals with The Baltic. 
This objective history by a recognized authority will be 
welcomed by the large number of people in this country 
whose knowledge of the subject is meagre and inaccurate ; 
it is particularly opportune as a corrective to the special 
pleading about Russo-Finnish relations that has recently 
been so widely published. It should be read in con- 
junction with the revised and enlarged edition of No. 14, 
on The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and Germany's Eastern 
Policy, by Mr. J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. The story is 
now brought up to date, and the results of the German- 
Soviet pact are discussed. It is noteworthy that both 
writers, while admitting the possible gains to both 
countries, emphasize the seeds of disaster that appear to 
be implicit in this unholy alliance. In Mr. Jackson's 
words, “ Only the immediate claims of military and 
naval strategy, and perhaps the insatiable appetites of 
ideology, can explain the German and Russian advances. 
And even on those grounds it must seem that their acts 
of aggression in the Baltic may go down to history among 


those blunders which are judged more severely than | 


mere crimes ”’. 


THE SAINT AND THE SCHOOLMASTER 
By A. C. F. BEALES, King’s College, London 


[ NTERNATIONAL Socialism, as a remedy for the 
disorders of an industrialized world of national 
States gone mad, is by now a time-honoured prescrip- 
tion. It became part of the political reformer’s inter- 
national creed from the moment when the Working-men’s 
International adopted in 1889 the Marx-Engels Mani- 
festo, where the working-men’s fathers had preferred to 
canvass peace in terms of Christian Non-resistance and 
Cobdenite Free Trade. Long before 1914, in a world 
rapidly ‘‘shrinking’’ and with distances already 
“ annihilated ”, the Peace Movement had become 
every-sided ; and social reformers from Robert 
Blatchford to Pope Leo XIII were admonishing the 
financial capitalists in the name of a minimum sub- 
sistence level for every man absolutely, and in the name 
of an international society. 

These developments are called to mind by the sharp 
contrast between the two books mentioned below. 
Mr. Wells, in The New World Order}, has recovered from 
the depression in which he wrote The Fate of Homo 
Sapiens last summer. He is reinvigorated by the healthy 
shock which a state of war has given to the complacent 
people he has spent his life in trying to convert. His 
new programme, The Charter of the Rights of Man, 
was first aired in The Times on October 25, and has been 
debated in the Daily Herald since February 5. In this 
book it is put forward with all his old fire, all his lively 
irritation at the wilful mental blindness of those who 
have decried him. He knows that this time again he 
will meet with objections—but this time he is under his 
adversaries’ guard with a last verbal blow before the 
bell has gone for the opening round. 


2 The New World Order. By H. G. WELLS. 
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Mr. Lansbury? by contrast is placid and patient. He, 
too, sets out the record of his own past service, from the 
Peace Journeys of 1935-7 to the plea (to-day) for a 
conference of Neutrals to suggest terms to both belli- 
gerent groups. But his tone is one of quiet, wistful 
pondering on what might have been, and of simple 
indication, by one sure in his own faith, that what is 
needed is a change of heart no less than (as with 
Mr. Wells) a change merely of head. The two approaches 
are, indeed, so far asunder that it is only later, and with 
a shock, that one realizes that the two books, translated 
into programmes, might well work out identically—in a 
World Socialist Cosmopolis. But so it is. The goal is 
the same, though there is a whole world of philosophy 
between Mr. Lansbury’s undaunted pacifism and 
Mr. Wells’s omnipotence of pedagogy. 

The new world order is indeed attractive. ‘‘ The 
system of nationalist individualism and uncoordinated 
enterprise ’’ will have to go, says Mr. Wells. It will 
have to be replaced by ‘‘a collective control of the 
economic and biological life of mankind”’. The present 
war is a “ stupid conflict upon secondary issues... 
delaying and preventing an overdue world adjustment ”’. 
That adjustment must issue in “a legal system em- 
bodying the Rights of Man ”. Current reformers of the 
type of Mr. C. K. Streit and Lord Davies are pilloried 
good-humouredly for failing to see to the end of the road 
that they have taken. “ Federation means practically 
uniform socialism within the Federal limits, leading, as 
state after state is incorporated, to world socialism.” 
In short, “it is the triangle of Socialism, Law and 
Knowledge which frames the Revolution which may yet 
save the world’’. Of this process, the International 
Postal Union and Trinity House are two dim portents 
in kind. The supreme need, as in World Brain, is for 
applied intelligence and acquired skill. 

Much of Mr. Lansbury’s charge against his fellows 
echoes this. “If the men now in power in Whitehall 
were possessed of true vision, they would counter 
Hitler’s peace terms by themselves calling the world 
into conference and offer to put into the common stock 
all our material, social, cultural resources for the common 
good. . . . The revolutionary propaganda of Fascism, 
Bolshevism or Socialism is the outcome of the failure 
of civilization to give security to the masses even in 
wealthy countries such as the United States and Great 
Britain. . . . You will find the cause, as I shall repeat 
again and again, in the fact that for the mass of children 
the ideal set before them is success, at the expense of 
someone else. . . . World peace depends on national 
peace, and national peace on co-operation and mutual 
aid between all who make up the nation. . . . You must 
understand that, Hitler or no Hitler, the economic plight 
of the modern world is due, not to the wickedness of 
individual people, but solely to the fact that all life 
organized by men is organized on the assumption that 
possession of territory, and the power to exploit that 
such possession gives, is the way of life and happiness, 
whereas it is the way of death ”. But the foundation of 


3 This Way to Peace. 
Rich & Cowan.) 


By GEORGE LANSBURY. (3S. net. 
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his charges, and of his advice, is moral and fundamentally 
religious. Who will deny that the George Lansbury of 
this book is one of those few men alive to-day of whom 
it can be said that no man is his enemy and that all men 
admire him? In his condemnation of slums, of inter- 
national opportunism, of the “ absenteeism ” prevalent 
in white colonization, there is indignation but no rancour. 
“It is the privilege of the white races to be allowed to 
share all that they have to give in the service of those 
whose forefathers to a large extent suffered only ex- 
ploitation from the white races ”. Mr. Lansbury will 
close his public life, as he began it, with a call for a class- 
less society. And the motive? “ We live in a wonderful 
world, both of achievement and of opportunity. What 
prevents us in our national and international life from 
being able to live and enjoy peace, progress, and security? 
Surely it is our unwillingness to admit a common 
parentage and our dependence upon one another. .. . 
Scarcely anybody who is capable of thinking of his 
neighbours is really happy. . . . Reform or revolution, 
both at home and abroad, must start with individual 
men and women ”’. 

The now famous Charter of the Rights of Man is full 
of challenges which will have to be met by any one who 
proposes to reject it out of hand. But many of us will 


demand its revision in so far as it stresses rights rather. 


than duties, and since, in making man the measure of 
all things, it is fundamentally materialist. This is 
Mr. Lansbury’s cue. The New World Order tells us, 
tentatively, how the machinery will work. But the 
answer to the question why men should choose to set 
up the machinery, and then go on working it, comes from 
the other book. Mr. Wells’s answer is sublimated and 
enlightened self-interest. Mr. Lansbury’s is positive 
and humble service. ‘“‘ The statesmen who meet to 
formulate plans for a new world will do well to meet 
together pledged only to the adoption of broad principles 
of action, and leave detailed plans to be worked out 
according to circumstances. Mankind must find its 
way out of the welter of chaos and confusion not by 
adopting elaborate schemes of make-believe but by a rigid 
determination that at long last this beautiful world shall 
be used as a place for life, and life more abundantly ”. 

The goal is the same. Yet, while Mr. Lansbury would 
be the first to agree that a world restored to his Chris- 
tianity will need intellectual and social planning, 
Mr. Wells for his part would be the last to concede that 
the expert planners need any theology. And this is the 
fundamental difference. On it each of us will have to 
base our choice between them. 


AMERICA AND EUROPE: STUDIES OF ORIGINS 
By Professor F. J. C. HEARNSHAW 


Toe two notable books admirably supplement one 

another. The first? seeks the sources of American 
civilization in the Old World of Medieval Europe. 
The second? traces the evolution of that civilization in 


1The Roots of American Civilization : a History of American 
Colonial Life. By C. P. NETTELS. (21s. net. Allen & Unwin). 

23 The Epic of America. By J. T. Apams. Third Edition. 
(6s. Routledge). 
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the strange environment of the New World. They 
differ considerably, however, in their standard and their 
style. Professor Nettels’s work is not only excellently 
written and masterly in arrangement, it is also a monu- 
ment of erudition, lavishly documented, finely illus- 
trated, replete with guidance to serious students of 
history. Mr. Adams’s book, originally published eight 
years ago and now in its third edition, is more popular 
in its appeal. Its chapter headings are sensational but 
not illuminating ; it is entirely free from footnotes and 
bibliographies ; it is obviously intended—as Macaulay 
intended his History of England—to oust for a few hours 
the novel of the passing day from the hand of the 
general reader. It has succeeded in doing so on an 
extensive scale in America since 1932: it ought to do 
so in Great Britain as it becomes known to an intelligent 
public sated with fiction. 

Of Dr. Nettels’s massive and authoritative volume it 
is impossible to speak too highly. It is a pioneer work, 
obviously based on the researches of a lifetime. Although 
it treats of the “roots of American civilization ” it is 
as interesting to European readers as to those of the 
United States, because it is concerned with influences 
that moulded the culture of the Old World equally with 
that of the New. Starting with the Norsemen who 
discovered the American continent in or about the year 
A.D. 1000, Dr. Nettels traces the process of geographical 
exploration by means of which the continent was 
opened up. Next, in a series of fascinating chapters, he 
examines the motives that led the European peoples to 
dare the dangers of the unknown seas and lands. 
Religion played a prominent part, and Dr. Nettels makes 
luminous studies of the social and political influences of 
Lutheranism, Calvinism, and other forms of Reformation 
Protestantism. Even more suggestive, because even 
more novel, is his examination of “the Economic 
Background of English Colonization”. His com- 
parison, too, between the colonial policies of England, 
France, and Spain is extremely valuable. The book ends 
with a discussion of the causes—economic, political, 
social, religious—that led to the Revolt of the American 
Colonies at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Adams's Epic of America starts with a vivid sketch 
of the Aztecs and the Mayas of the pre-Columban 
period, and moves with restless rapidity down to the 
New Deal of President Franklin Roosevelt. It is not 
concerned with detailed facts or preeise dates: but it 
gives in a memorable manner a general sketch of the 
main features of American history during four crowded 
centuries. Three chapters carry the story down to the 
point (A.D. 1783) where Dr. Nettels’s narrative stops. 
The remaining chapters, eleven in number, with an 
epilogue, treat with progressive fullness the development 
of Independent America. 

No historical student or intelligent publicist who 
realizes the closeness of the ties that bind the peoples 
of the United States with those of Great Britain can 
afford to neglect these two important volumes. 


It is suggested that a fitting epitaph for the Graf Spee 
would be “ EXIT ” or “ EXITUR”. 
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Education and Social Change : an English Interpretation 
By F. CLARKE. (The Christian News-Letter Books, 
No. 3.) (1s. net. The Sheldon Press.) 

A new book by Professor Clarke, bearing upon the 
immediate educational outlook in this country, will be 
cordially welcomed by all who are acquainted with his work 
and his outlook. And he is all the more helpful because, 
in this book, he assumes the role of a free lance, speaking 
only for himself, and not for any institution or organization 
with which he is connected. 

The book is small in size, but is packed with matter. 
Perhaps we can best give an idea of its contents by putting, 
partly in our own words, a few of the questions raised. Why 
should we not drop, once and for all, that wretched word 
“ elementary ” as applied to schools, with all its traditional 
implications of an education for the “ lower orders’’? Is 
the much-advertised “ break at 11+ ” part of the eternal 
plan, or is it due only to the associations that cling round the 
word “‘ elementary ” ? Were it not for these associations 
would not 9 appear a more appropriate point for a break 
than 11 ? Why is it that some of the most significant things 
in the Spens Report are (to use an Irishism) the things it 
does not say ? Are the public schools—whose merits are 
duly appreciated—part of the national system of education 
or are they not ? Has not the time come for transcending 
the distinction between the cultural and the vocational, a 
distinction which traces its descent from a slave-based 
economy ? Can nothing be done to free the School Certi- 
ficate from the cramping influences of an external examina- 
tion designed on inappropriate lines, and thereby to en- 
courage a greater diversity of curricula ? 

We have set down, in no particular sequence, a few of the 
questions discussed in this book. The writer is one of those 
who believe that a changed order of life is now inevitable, 
and that if we are to play our part in directing the course of 
events we must submit ourselves to rigorous self-examina- 
tion—clearing away obsolete survivals, and so-called prin- 
ciples which are really a disguise of material interests. He 
has written an original and stimulating book and we ho 


it will be widely read. T. R. 
From School to College : a Study of the Transition 
Experience. 


Conducted by L. B. HALE, in co-operation with D. W. 
BAILEY, G. H. MENKE, D. DeK. Ruau, G. E. SCHLESSER. 
Edited by H. HARTSHORNE. (Yale Studies in Religious 
Education.) (16s. net. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford; 
Oxford University Press.) 

“ Each year a considerable number of students who eagerly 
present themselves at our college doors in September return 
home before the end of the year sad, disillusioned, and 
defeated.” It is encouraging to know that in America hard 
work is being put into this problem, for all the new currents 
of English educational thought still seem to leave our 
universities very high and dry. This book is a striking 
co-operative achievement. Twenty-two well-trained col- 
laborators collected the data from 3,167 secondary school 
seniocs who agreed to give information at the time and later 
in college. The consequent case-method is richly concrete 
and allows no loose generalization. Also, it gives some good 
reading with its succession of vivid types; book-worm, 
sluggard, prodigal, fighter and the rest. What a useful 
source-book for the novelist |! The arrangement of chapters 
is a little too ponderously academic and redundant, but 
everywhere there is thoroughness, especially in the large 
number of statistical appendices. 
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it matters not where 
Schools may be 


in vulnerable, neutral or safety areas, whether their 
roots are still in the Districts where they have been 
for years, or whether, uprooted, they have been trans- 
planted to New Districts, they can yet continue to 
obtain all their requirements from 
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The Service for which the firm is well known still 
functions at Esavian House—vans continue, where possible, 
to deliver in the London area—goods for the country 
are handed to Road or Rail with expedition—in fact 


the E.S.A. 
Carries on 


Principals and Teachers will be very welcome at the 
Showrooms of Esavian House. As commodious Air Raid 
Shelters have been provided for the benefit of both 
customers and employees, books can be examined, 
stationery selected and furnishing discussed without 
undue hurry or anxiety at 
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English, Poetry and Drama 


The Spirit of Man : an Anthology in English and French 
from the Philosophers and Poets, made in 1915 by 
Robert Bridges, O.M., Poet Laureate 
Cheap Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

There are a great many anthologies, but none quite like 
this. It was completed by the late Poet Laureate in 1915 
under the stress of war, and it is fitting that a new and 
cheap edition should appear now. It differs from many 
anthologies in including extracts from prose as well as from 
poetic literature. It also includes extracts from French 
writers, and some translations from the Classics. The 
preface explains that there is a sequence of context in the 
extracts, and the reader is, therefore, invited ‘‘ to bathe 
rather than to fish in their waters ’’. Their main implication 
is that spirituality is the basis and foundation of life, and 
‘that—especially in these times—we can derive comfort and 
confidence from the seers and poets of mankind. This is, 
indeed, a book for all time, and not least for the present day. 


English for Schools : a Planned Course in Compre- 
hension and Expression 
By F. I. VENABLEs and D. C. WHIMSTER. 
(2s. 9d. Bell.) 

This book contains thirty extracts, mainly prose but 
including also verse and drama. Each extract is followed 
by a variety of exercises representing all types of work done 
in English lessons. As an experiment to give unity to the 
teaching of English the book deserves the careful attention 
of teachers. 


An Approach to English Literature : 
Abroad 
By H. B. DRAKE. Book2. (2s. Oxford University Press.) 
This is a very well planned and helpful book for foreign 
students of English. The literature extracts, each complete 
in itself, represent many different kinds of writing, and the 
exercises are carefully chosen to ensure understanding of 
the text and to give practice in English idiom and in 
vocabulary. 


Arnold : Poetry and Prose, with William Watson's 
Poem and Essays by Lionel Johnson and H. W. 
Garrod 
With an Introduction and Notes by E. K. CHAMBERS. 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

This volume will be warmly welcomed by all lovers of 
Matthew Arnold. It contains an admirable selection from 
Arnold’s prose and poetical works, with an introduction by 
Sir Edmund Chambers. He says that one may fairly 
maintain that the proportion of work which endures is 
greater in the case of Matthew Arnold than in that of any 
of his greatest contemporaries. The volume also includes 
appreciations of Arnold’s work by Mr. Lionel Johnson and 
Mr. H. W. Garrod. It may be true, as Mr. Garrod says, 
that ‘‘ we have ceased to read Matthew Arnold ’’. This, if 
true, is greatly to be regretted, and this volume may do 
something to revive an interest in one of the most human 
and most enjoyable writers of English. 


A Wanderer with Shakespeare 
By R. THORNDIKE. (15s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

Mr. Thorndike’s book will give pleasure to all lovers of 
Shakespeare—young and old. It will help them to picture 
some of the scenes represented in his plays and to realize 
the changes in them brought about by time. There are a 
number of interesting illustrations and a good index. The 
volume will be both a pleasant and a uséful addition to the 
school library. 


Book 1. 
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Mathematics 


l. Determinants and Matrices 
By Dr. A. C. AITKEN. 

2. Integration 
By Dr. R. P. GILLESPIE. 

3. Vector Methods : applied to Differential Geometry, 
Mechanics and Potential Theory 
By Dr. D. E. RUTHERFORD. 

4. Integration of Ordinary Differential Equations 
By Dr. E. L. INcE. 

5. Statistical Mathematics 
By Dr. A. C. AITKEN. 

6. Theory of Equations 
By Prof. H. W. TURNBULL. 
(University Mathematical Texts.) 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

These volumes are the first six of a projected series of 
mathematical texts written by members of the staffs of the 
Scottish universities. The duties of general editorship are 
shared by Dr. Aitken, of Edinburgh, and Dr. Rutherford, 
of St. Andrews. 

It would appear that the series is intended to include 
both comparatively elementary text-books for under- 
graduates, and volumes of a more advanced character which 
will be of service to those studying some particular branch 
of pure or applied mathematics. None of the books exceeds 
about 150 pages, but in spite of this limitation of space the 
writers give one much more than a diet of bare bones of 
fundamental principles. There is an adequate amount of 
flesh in the form of illustrative examples, but there is no 
room for such as are “ mere tricks to try the stretch of 
human brain ”. 

Dr. Aitken’s Determinants and Matrices is a masterly 
little treatise. Determinants have long been familiar tools 
of the mathematician, but it is only comparatively recently 
that the utility of the matrix has begun to receive general 
recognition. In particular, workers in quantum dynamics 
and differential equations are finding this concept of 
considerable service. 

In this book the theory and notation of matrices and 
determinants are developed alternately in such a way that 
each supports and simplifies the other and thus it has been 
possible to cover a large amount of ground. There could be 
no better introduction to these subjects. 

Dr. Gillespie’s Integration is primarily intended for those 
who simply wish to acquire a working knowledge of the 
principal methods employed. They are led as fay as the 
beta and gamma functions. But those who desire to probe 
more deeply are also catered for. Two chapters devoted 
to the Riemann single and double integrals give rigorous 
proofs of the fundamental theorems of the subject and give 
the reader some idea of the nature of higher analysis. 

In his book on Vector Methods Dr. Rutherford covers a 
considerable amount of ground. As far as notation is 
concerned the dot and cross are used to denote the scalar 
and vector products respectively, but the other notations in 
common use are also described. 

A commendable feature of the book is that there is no 
straining after making the vector notation do work which is 
better done by more familiar symbols, and this judicious 
combination of old and new should assist the reader con- 
siderably to grasp the spirit of vector methods. 

The applications include differential geometry of curves 
and surfaces, dynamics, potential theory, hydrodynamics, 
with a final brief glance at the four dimensional vectors of 
the special theory of relativity. 


(4s. 6d. net each. 
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Dr. Ince provides in a compact form an account of the 
methods of integrating the common types of ordinary 
differential equations. Of course, the subject does not admit 
of the introduction of any striking novelties in the selection of 
matter or methods of treatment. Attention may, however, be 
drawn to the particularly good account of the singularities 
which occur in connexion with certain types of equations. 

Statistical methods now form an increasingly important 
element in the conduct of economic and social life as well as 
in the development of the biological sciences, and Dr. 
Aitken’s aim has been to give a survey of the mathematical 
basis of statistical science from as elementary a standpoint 
as possible. His book will appeal to those whose mathe- 
matical equipment does not extend much beyond the 
elements of the calculus. 

Starting with a discussion of the axioms of probability, 
he proceeds to a description of the common probability 
and frequency distributions. Then follow examples of 
curve fitting and chapters on correlation and sampling 


distributions. It is a lucid and attractive exposition of the 


basic principles of the subject. e 

The title of Professor Turnbull’s book indicates the topic 
to which the greater part of it is devoted, but discussions of 
the chief properties of polynomials and of rational fractions 
are also included. As far as the main theme is concerned it 
is treated both under the theoretical and practical aspects. 
Considerable space is given to methods of solving numerical 
equations, including Lill’s graphical method. Other sections 
deal with cubic and biquadratic equations, symmetric 
functions of the roots and elimination. Invariants are, 
however, untouched. The whole provides a stimulating and 
interesting introduction to more advanced works. 


Miscellany 


The Health of the School Child : Annual Report of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education for 
the year 1938 
(1s. 3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The threat of war and then the war itself have delayed the 
publication of this report. This fact, together with the 
curtailment of the report and the omission of chapters on 
special subjects, and the fact that to-day’s urgent problems 
of health and education, arising from the removal of a large 
proportion of the school population from “ evacuation ” to 
‘‘ reception ” areas, necessarily receive no place in it, rob 
the report in large measure of interest which would other- 
wise have attached to it. 

“ Nutrition ”, as has been the case in previous recent 
reports, holds first place. The use of this term still gives rise 
to confusion. No doubt on grounds of common usage and 
convenience, the term is still used by the Board to denote a 
state when preferably it should be confined to a process. 
We need to keep as distinct as may be the food material 
itself in its physical and chemical properties, the processes 
concerned in the changes it undergoes in the body in the 
course of digestion and assimilation, influenced by internal 
and external environment, the general physical condition of 
the child resulting from the action of these processes. 

As revealed in previous reports there are differences 
recorded among children living under general environmental 
conditions reasonably alike in either their satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory character. In any event one can attach 
little, sometimes no, importance to improvements or the 
reverse recorded as the results of an annual survey. As illus- 
trative of general improvement, however, over a long 


period of years take one example only. Dr. Lamont 
(Continued on page 198) 
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(school medical officer, Burnley) supplies graphs which 
the chief medical officer summarizes as follows: ‘‘ The 
average weight increases in the 12-year-old group during 
the last twenty-nine years are 4$ lbs. for boys and 6} lbs. 
for girls. In the entrants group, over the same period, 
the average weight increases are 5 lbs. for boys and 3$ lbs. for 
girls. Similar height increases of 1:2in. for boys and 
1°41n. for girls have occurred among the 12-year-old 
groups and equally well-marked increases in height are 
shown to have occurred among the new entrants ”’. 

The report again draws attention to the need for con- 
tinuous observation of the height and weight, especially 
the latter, of each child. The London County Council 
arranges for the weight of each child to be taken by the 
school nurse every six months. One would like to see this 
done for all children in all areas at the beginning of the 
spring, summer, and autumn terms. 

Special interest attaches to the account of the London 
experimental health dinner founded upon the well-known 
Oslo breakfast. The meal consisted of “ salad (lettuce [in 
winter raw cabbage], tomatoes, cucumber, salad dressing) ; 
14 oz. cheese, either Cheddar, Caerphilly or Dutch; 3 oz. 
brown bread; joz. butter; % pint of milk; and a raw 
apple (sometimes an orange) ’’. The food value of the meal 
is approximately 843 calories, 29 gms. of protein, and 
45°8 gms. fat. It was reported that the majority of the 
children preferred the health dinner to the two-course hot 
dinner previously served. Satisfactory results are recorded. 
The meal takes longer to eat and is comparatively expensive 
(5°7 penny a meal). See Journal of Education, Sept. 1939. 

The chapter on medical inspection and treatment records 
an unwelcome increase in skin diseases, including scabies. 
Reference is made also to the importance of the examina- 
tion of the feet. It is regrettable that up to the present this 
has not been considered a necessary part of routine inspec- 
tion and the suggestion of the Board that an examination 
of the bare feet should in future be included is notable. 
Short chapters are included on physical education and the 
school dental service. There is also a short chapter on 
nursery schools. There are now 118 (63 council, 55 volun- 
tary) with accommodation for 9,504 children. Our con- 
tinued relative neglect of suitable provision for the health 
and education of children under 5 is little to the credit of 
either central or local education authorities. The fact that 
the report has nothing to say, at the other end of school life, 
about adolescents between the ages of 14 and 18, is pre- 
sumably because it is confined to the health of the child at 
school. How much longer shall we have to wait before the 
Board of Education and the local authorities awaken to the 
fact that they are vitally concerned with development at 
this supremely important age ? 


Mankind in the Making 
By M. C. Borer. (28. 6d. Warne.) 

This book is attractive reading. There is no indication 
for whom it is written, but the style makes it suitable for 
senior school work. The detective method of discovery and 
treatment of evidences from which to reconstruct the story 
of Primitive Man cannot fail to appeal both to the interest 
and the imagination of the reader. A good summary is 
provided at the end of Chapter I on the History of the 
Earth, and the family tree of Anthropoids and Man in 
Chapter II is useful. One feels the need for similar charts 
for the rest of the book where, although the material is 
worked out with clear statement, careful evolution and 
excellent illustrations, it would be difficult for any one 
making first acquaintance with the subject to keep in view 
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the series of cultures and their variations from Chellean to 
Azilian. The book is without index, introduction, or maps. 


Archaeology and Society 
By G. CLARK. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The closing sentence of this book reveals the author and 
his work. ‘‘ Small wonder is it that, in studying the 
evolution of human culture through the ages, many people 
find a hobby, and a few a life’s work of absorbing interest.” 
Dr. Grahame Clark has most successfully shown the endless 
fascination that archaeological studies offer both to the 
uninitiated student with little time at disposal, and to one 
who is prepared to give absolute devotion to his task. It is 
remarkable that the same book can so combine approach 
and content of subject matter as to keep readers of either 
category keenly interested from start to finish. The secret 
lies in the presentation of archaeology as an indispensable 
handmaid to the study of Society. The book is con- 
cerned chiefly with prehistoric archaeology, the methods 
that have been used in that field, and examples of the 


results that have been achieved. It shows how finds can be 


interpreted, and, in a final chapter, demonstrates the 
relations between archaeology and the social life of the 
present. The illustrations and examples are drawn from 
the widest possible range. To bring this mass of interesting 
material into easy focus there are excellent diagrams, 
sketches, and photographs, and a map of the world 
showing archaeological sites. Not the least interesting 
feature of this book is the way in which the Industrial 
Revolution and modern urbanization are bound up with 
life of an ancient past. Activities such as road-making, 
ploughing, quarrying, dredging, canal-cutting, trench- 
digging, aircraft, coastal erosion, trawling, and the deep 
excavation required for gasometers and super-cinemas, 
have led to discoveries of utmost importance. The book 
gives internal evidence of authorship by a well-trained 
scientist. One finds a useful introduction, preface, and 
index, lists of illustrations and plates, well-defined chapters, 
and throughout carefully-documented references. 


Communal Dietaries in War-Time 
Prepared by the Gloucestershire Training College of 
Domestic Science. (1s.net. University of London Press.) 
This is an excellent book which should prove invaluable 
to the trained cook, though it might, at first, prove rather 
complicated for the untrained. Menus are arranged for 
twenty-eight days and each day is dietetically satisfactory. 
In order to allow for the easy alteration or adaptation of the 
menus, dishes which have the same food value have been 
numbered alike. Recipes are given for all the dishes and 
alternative quantities are given for ten and one hundred 
men; the only criticism here is that quantities for one 
hundred men seem to be generous as compared with the 
quantities for ten. It is a book which should be in the 
possession of all those who are responsible for the provision 
of meals for large or small groups of people. 


Cookery and Nutrition 
By J. M. Hott. (3s. Bell.) 

Many branches of a large subject are included in this book 
with the result that no one section is treated sufficiently 
fully. The first half deals with the actual cooking and 
includes discussions of all the different methods for the 
cooking of food. The explanations are clear and scientific 
but too many recipes are given in detail ; a few basic recipes 
would have shortened the book and increased its value. 
The second part deals clearly with simple dietetics and here 
again too much attention is given to detailed recipes. It 
would prove useful in a school library. 
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Artistry in Speech : Handbook to the Grade Examina- 
tions In Elocution of the Incorporated London 
Academy of Music and Dramatic Art 


By ANN WHITEHEAD. (1s. 6d. L.A.M.D.A.) 


This small hand-book lacks both scientific accuracy and 
the gift of clear and appropriate phraseology. The account 
of respiratory action is confused and wordy, and no clear 
reasons or conclusions are given. The book’s worst feature 
is the suggestion that gesture is constantly needed to fill 
out the significance of a poem. A student trained on the 
lines suggested might, in such examinations as are fore- 
shadowed: ‘‘ shatter the atmosphere of Keats’s ‘ Ode to a 
Nightingale ’ by reaching for a tumbler from the top of the 
speaker’s decanter (stc), to make quite sure that the 
audience knew what ‘ beaded bubbles winking at the brim ’ 
meant ”. This absurdity, rightly pilloried in the text, is 
hardly worse than that recommended in a following page 
for the performance of Evelyn Underhill’s ‘* Planting 
Time ” : ‘ Begin the first stanza with hands closed as 
if holding a bulb (ready for the second stanza, beginning 
‘ Behold a bulb’), and standing (ready for the third stanza 
beginning ‘ Here in this garden bed ’’’. One recommenda- 
tion suggests serious optical results: ‘‘ To get the effect of 
a far-away gaze try focussing the eyes separately, one on 
each top corner of the opposite wall’’. It is difficult to 
believe that such instruction is still offered to intelligent 
students of speech. 


Correcting Nervous Speech Disorders 


By MABEL F. GIFFORD. (12s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


This book gives a full and well-ordered account of the 
general method of this type of Speech Therapy work. 
On the lines of that established by Dr. Boome and Miss 
Richardson in their monograph (1931). The book is 
beautifully produced and has some charming illustrations. 
The universal acceptance of the purely nervous character 
of stammering is well documented, and the danger of 
“ corrective ” or elocutionary methods of treatment strongly 
emphasized. American colloquialisms and idiom are at 
times a little disturbing, nevertheless the book can be 
strongly recommended to all speech therapists, particularly 
to those who need help in constantly devising new forms of 
practice. The whole course of relaxation is well described 
and the dramatic method of exposition in discussion and 
in building up confidence is excellent. The vowel practice 
is rather arbitrary and perhaps words are introduced a little 
too soon. The danger of linking the stammerer’s con- 
sciousness of failure with any individual sound is so over- 
mastering that it is better to keep to the idea of audible 
movement rather than to suggest alphabetical progression. 
The excellent account of the qualification demanded 
from speech therapists in California is most interesting, 
and might with advantage be studied by local authorities in 
England. There is a curious confusion in the use of the 
terms stammering and stuttering: stammering is rightly 
defined as both clonic and scholalic hesitation; but in 
addition the word stuttering is defined as the repetition of 
the initial sound of a word. German writers found it easier 
to use the term “ stottern ” for all forms of nervous hesi- 
tation, and, being economically minded, transferred the 
alternative term ‘“‘stammeln’’ to what we call “ clutter- 
ing ’’. In England the term stuttering has generally fallen 
into disuse, while America more often follows the German 
rule. The results are often confusing. The bookisa valuable 
addition to our practical study of a difficult subject. 
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Modern Languages 


I. Alternative Extracts for Translation into French, 
German or Spanish 
Compiled by E. ALLISON PEERS. 

2. Baba Diéne et Morceau-de-Sucre 
By C. AvELINE. Abridged and Edited by R. J. 
QUINAULT. 

3. Translation and Imitation: Exercises in French 
Translation and Composition for School Certificate 
Candidates 
By Dr. F. J. Wittiams. (Harrap’s Modern Language 
Series.) (Nos. 1 and 2, 2s. each. No. 3, 1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

(1) This is Professor Peers’s third book of extracts for 
translation into foreign languages. The first part would be 
suitable for School Certificate candidates, the second for 

pass degree men and the third for honours candidates. (2) 

Elementary readers are often dull, but M. Aveline’s oddly- 

named story of a Saharan village will amuse and interest 

even beginners. A low form would take two terms to 
finish it, but, as an independent reader for a third year 
form, it would serve both as amusement and as an addition 
to the form’s vocabulary and probably induce it to read 
other elementary books. (3) This small book groups 

Version, Théme and Narration round a common subject. 

First comes an extract from a French author, this is 

followed by a continuation of the story in English which 

has to be translated into French and finally a choice of three 
compositions is given on the same subject. This should 
fix the vocabulary and idiom in even the dullest minds. 


German as it is Spoken (Deutsche Umgangssprache) : 
a Stay on the Rhine described in the form of 
Conversations 
By Dr. H. M. Hain. Second Edition, revised. (4s. net. 
Pitman.) 

The war will probably lead to German being a less popular 
subject than it was in our schools and colleges, although it 
would be advantageous for more students to study the 
language and institutions of our enemies. This is a second 
edition of a manual to give practice to students in the 
actual German of to-day and for them to become acquainted 
with the life, manners, and customs of the German people. 
The words Hitler and Nazi do not occur in the vocabulary. 


Der Flieger von Tsingtau 
By G. PLÜscHow. Edited by C. E. StockTon. (2s. 3d. 
Methuen.) 

Plüschow has had an adventurous life. He was an air- 
man who was sent to Tsing-tao in the German protectorate 
of Kiao-Chow in July, 1914. It was soon blockaded by the 
Japanese and Plüschow was the only airman in the place. 
He managed to keep his plane intact and did good scouting 
work. Before the fortress fell he made his way to Shanghai 
where he concealed himself till he left on an American boat 
for San Francisco. He sailed from New York for Genoa 
but was captured by the English at Gibraltar. He was 
interned in England but escaped from Donnington Hall and 
after many adventures boarded a Dutch steamer for 
Flushing. This brief résumé will show what an exciting 
reader this will prove for third year students. 


In den Herbstferien : Leichte Deutsche Gespräche 
By the Baroness SEYDEWITZ. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 
This book would suit girls in their second year of German. 
The text is lively and recounts the holiday spent in Berlin 
by cousins from Nuremberg. There are notes and vocabu- 
lary and it could be finished in two or three terms. 
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Philosophy and Psychology 


Learning to Think 
By L. Dewar. (Needs of To-Day Series.) 
net. Rich & Cowan.) 


Logic is no longer a subject in the curriculum of our 
schools, yet all teachers would agree that one of their chief 
aims must be to teach their pupils how to think clearly 
and rightly. Canon Dewar is of opinion that “ our educa- 
tional system is such that the vast majority are not 
successfully taught to acquire the desire for sound and 
serious thinking, and, in consequence, are largely enslaved 
by prejudice ”. Accordingly, in this little book he sets 
himself first to define his terms, What is Thinking? ; 
secondly, to expose some of the most common causes of 
incorrect thinking ; and, thirdly, to explain the character- 
istics of correct thinking and mental efficiency. 

He has earned our gratitude, not only because of the 
clarity of his style—he says himself that “‘ if a writer cannot 
say what he has to say with reasonable clarity, it is better 
to leave him alone and turn to others who can ” (p. 225)— 
but also because of the sound common sense which he shows 
in dealing with this most important subject. He writes 
intelligently, even when he is trying to explain the meaning 
of that word “ cankered with equivocality ’’—intelligence. 
Moreover, he never relapses into dullness and his examples 
are, on the whole, well chosen ; though, when dealing with 
wish fulfilment, he might have quoted James's illustration 
of the lover at the trysting place who “‘ sees his mistress’s 
face under every bonnet ”. 

Few readers will be able to read, without searching of 
heart, his remarks on some of the chief obstacles to clear 
thinking—imperfect observation, hasty generalization, false 
analogy, &c. The section on the influence of crowd 
psychology has especial interest for us in these days of 
mass suggestion. 

Canon Dewar’s book should be in the hands of every 
teacher and in the library of every school for senior pupils. 
Indeed, it might, with great advantage, be used as a 
supplementary text-book. If only such books as this, 
M. le Bon’s The Crowd, written with uncanny foresight at 
the beginning of this fateful century, and Thouless’s Straight 
and Crooked Thinking, could be read, marked, learned, and 
inwardly digested, not only in this country but also in 
Germany and elsewhere, we might be brought nearer to 
the realization of a saner world. 


(3s. 6d. 


Measurement: a Revision of ‘‘ How to Measure in 
Education ” 
By Prof. W. A. McCAatt. 


Macmillan.) 


Professor McCall’s book is so well known, and has run 
through so many editions during the twenty years of its 
existence, that it calls only for brief mention. It has now 
been fundamentally recast and rewritten so as to bring it 
into line with the present position of educational research. 
The author’s aim has been “ not only to preserve the good 
that is in the status quo but also to yank measurement out of 
its statistical complacency, infuse in it a new spirit, and 
sensitize it to the life that is outside as well as inside 
text-books.’’ In its new form, Prof. McCall’s book can be 
recommended to all who are interested in educational 
research. They will learn from it how to construct and to 
standardize tests of all kinds, and how to improve their 
methods of examination and of marking. Among the many 
useful features in the book should be mentioned the 
comprehensive list of American tests. 


(18s. net. New York: 
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Premières Conversations françaises (La Famille Delage) 
By Dr. W. G. HARTOG. (5 ten-inch records, in album, 
with book, 30s. Linguaphone Institute.) 

This book and records are intended for young beginners 
and should prove useful in teaching them pronunciation of 
French at the beginning of their studies. They deal with 
the activities of the members of a French family, the 
vocabulary is carefully selected and the repetition of easy 
words fixes it in the pupils’ minds. Monsieur Stéphan and 
two children have recorded the conversations on the five 
double-sided records. They will spare the teacher much 
toilsome repetition. 


Floraison Française : French Poems for Schools 
Edited by F. F. BRoTHERTON. (2s. Blackie.) 

Mr. Brotherton has collected eighty-two representative 
poems of French literature extending from Villon to Francis 
Carco. Many of them are old favourites but there are some 
which will be fresh to many teachers. As a piece of verse is 
now included in most examination papers this book will 
find a welcome in many schools. The poems are not given 
in chronological order, but under heads such as Paysages, 
Les Oiseaux, La Guerre, &c. Comprehensive tests are 
added on several extracts and a full vocabulary will help a 
student in making a good translation. For examination 
purposes it would be wise to allow pupils to attempt the 
poems without any help at first and afterwards to make a 
fair copy with help. 


|. French One-Act Plays of To-day : Sée—Romains— 
D’Hervilliez—Vildrac. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by 
F. K. TuRGEON. (Harrap’s Modern Language Series.) 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

2. L’Anglais tel qu’on le Parle 
By T. BERNARD, et Quelques Anecdotes. Adapted 
and Edited by O. F. Bonp. (The Heath-Chicago 
French Series, Book 7.) (1s. 3d. Heath.) 

Plays are often preferred to novels in the class-room, 
especially when they are short. The four examples in this 
collection are by well-known authors of to-day, and will give 
a teacher an opportunity of explaining the spirit of France 
as it exists to-day. A Louer Meublé by d’Hervilliez will 
appeal to the sense of humour of every young student, 
although the translations are often more American than 
English, for instance froussard is better translated by funk 
than by coward. 

Tristan Bernard’s play is now well known in our schools, 
and we venture to doubt if this American edition will be 
preferred to those already published in this country. To 
translate chic by swell, nifty would hardly find favour in 
our class-rooms. And is gentlemanne a popular term for an 
Englishman in Paris? This book is the seventh of a series, 
and so great is the belief of the editor in numbers that he 
informs us that in it there are 218 new words and 44 new 
idioms. 

The Classical Ideal in German Literature, 1755-1805 : 
an Introduction and an Anthclogy 
By R. H. Tuomas. (School Edition, 3s. 6d. Cambridge: 
Bowes & Bowes.) 

This is a very valuable book for sixth form boys or 
university students. Usually these are well acquainted 
with the romantic side of German literature as exemplified 
by Goethe and Schiller, but they are apt to forget that there 
was a classical bent even among the Romantics and not 
only in Lessing and Winckelmann. The extracts are well 
chosen and the introduction is learned without being dull. 
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Science 


The Wild Life Around Us and the Story of the Rocks 
Edited by I. Cox. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This volume consists of a score of the best broadcast 
nature talks revised for publication. In these days, when 
thousands of school children have been removed from town 
to country, and when indoor schooling is carried on under 
many difficulties, there is abundant opportunity for first- 
hand observations of nature. The appearance of this book, 
therefore, is timely. Each chapter is written by an 
acknowledged authority, who writes from first-hand obser- 
vation. Mr. Day’s account of the making of a home for 
water-birds is a fascinating story, as is Mr. Blackmore’s 
account of his unique success in breeding a British bat. 
Captain Hughes-Parry tells us about the otter who “ is not 
as harmful as some people try to make out’’, and Dr. 
Darling about the life of the deer forest. The second part 
of the book is devoted to an account of the changes wrought 
by frost and stream in our British landscape. There are 
over a score of admirable illustrations. The book deserves 
a wide sale. 


The Mind of the Bees 
By J. FRANGON. 
(6s. net. Methuen.) 
This is an account of a series of experiments carried out 
by M. Françon. They appear to show conclusively that, 
when a worker in the hive has been introduced to a treasure 
—a drop of honey or a moistened lump of sugar—she can 
communicate instructions to her fellow-workers who 
collect a gang of sufficient strength, and no more, to deal 
with it. The account of these experiments makes fasci- 
nating reading, and shows the amazing results that can 
be obtained from patient and careful observation of the 
life around us. 


I. Orphans of the Wild 
By R. MONTGOMERY. 

2. Mischief, My Spaniel 
By L. TANNER. (Libra.y of Animal Friends.) 
net. Arrowsmith.) 

Either of these stories will give any one, young or other- 
wise, an enjoyable hour or two; both being good reading, 
instructive and often very amusing. (1) relates the adven- 
tures of three bear cubs orphaned by a landslide; and 
culminates with the resolve of a trapper and of a big game 
hunter to abandon their ways. “ You need only to come 
to the wilds with eyes that see the wild folks as they are 
to stop killing them.” (2) will appeal chiefly to dog-lovers, 
and will give every reader many a hearty laugh, besides 
showing how a dog should be managed. 


The Handbook of British Birds 
By H. F. WITHERBY (Editor), Rev. F. C. R. JOURDAIN, 
N. F. TrcEHursT and B. W. TUCKER. Vol. 3: Hawks 
to Ducks. (25s. net. Witherby.) 

This volume, dealing with the grandest members of our 
avifauna, well maintains the high standard of its prede- 
cessors. Especially noteworthy in it are the plates of birds 
of prey and others of ducks showing, by emphasis of salient 
features, how species of these may respectively be distin- 
guished when in flight—often a difficult matter. Attention 
may also be directed to the beautiful plates of feathers 
from the nests of ducks and geese by which the owners 
of the nests can be determined even when the birds them- 
selves have not been seen. This unrivalled work ought to 
be accessible to every school Natural History society. 


Translated by H. ELTRINGHAM. 


(5s. net. Arrowsmith.) 


(3s. 6d. 
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A Pocket-Book of British Birds’ Eggs and Nests 
By C. A. HALL. (5s. net. Black.) 

Some 260 different species of birds are dealt with in this 
handy little book, and the eggs and nests of a large number 
are shown in the illustrations—the eggs accurately coloured, 
the nests (often with the birds) admirably photographed. 
In the text the birds are arranged alphabetically, and not 
grouped into the orders, etc. usually recognized by ornithol- 
ogists. The descriptions are concise, but ample as regards 
nesting sites, dates of breeding, distribution within the 
British Isles, and, where necessary, average dimensions 
of the eggs. 


An Introduction to Nature-Study 
By E. STENHOUSE. Revised and Enlarged Edition 
(1939). (4s. 6d. Macmillan) 

To this edition of this well-known book there have been 
added good chapters on the ecology of plants and of animals, 
and one, “ The School Journey ” in which most valuable 
hints are given on the preparation for and the leadership 
of natural history outings. Teachers will also find the 
Monthly Calendar and the phenological appendix useful 
in planning their lessons. 


Young Chemists and Great Discoveries 

' By Prof. J. KENDALL. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

No higher tribute could be made to Professor Kendall’s 
book than to say that it fully maintains the high standard set 
by previous books of the Royal Institution Christmas lectures. 
To be selected to deliver these lectures must occasion a 
“ modified rapture ”, for satisfaction at the honour cannot 
fail to be mingled with a sense of trepidation at the thought 
of addressing so critical an audience. Prof. Kendall was 
happy in his choice of subject, and brilliantly successful 
in his treatment of it. He has completely avoided the 
common and fatal error of “ talking down ” to his youthful 
hearers, and, though his book is of a very different character 
from those of Mr. Arthur Ransome, Young Chemists and 
Great Discoveries will have the same sort of welcome as that 
modern classic Swallows and Amazons. Both, in a sense, are 
tales of adventure, and Prof. Kendall makes his heroes 
live as vividly for the rather older as Nancy Blackett does 
for the rather younger. The illustrations are numerous 
and effective, and there are select bibliographies at the 
ends of the chapters. The book would make an excellent 
Christmas or birthday present, and should certainly be in 
every school library. 


I. The Nature of the Atom 
2. The Wave Nature of the Electron 
By G. K. T. Conn. 
3. The Nature of Crystals 
By A. G. WARD. 
(Blackie’s Tracts on Recent Physics.) 
each. Blackie.) 

These little books set out to discuss in simple language 
some of the recent advances and problems of Physics, 
and to prove to laymen that the mysteries of that subject 
are not above their comprehension. They are certainly 
excellent in many ways: clearly, simply and interestingly 
written, up to date and accurate in their treatment and 
content, and they ask of their readers only a minimum 
of technical and mathematical knowledge. Nevertheless, 
it may well be doubted whether non-scientists will be 
prepared to make the efforts necessary for understanding 
them. They may, however, be warmly and confidently 
recommended to science teachers, to whom they will be very 
welcome and useful; while students in their first or second 
year at a university will also find them most helpful. 


(3s. 6d. net. 
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SCHOLARSHI 


EXHIBITIONS, 


FELLOWSHIPS, 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Viscount CALDECOTE, C.B.E. 
Principal 
Mrs. J. L. STOCKS, B.Sc. (Econ.) 


PRESIDENTIAL College for 150 
women which prepares for the Degrees of the 
University of London. Non-resident Students are also 
admitted. At the Scholarship Examination to be 
held in February, 1940, SCHOLARSHIPS from {£100 to 
£80 will be awarded for CLassics, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, History, BOTANY, and MATHEMATICS. 


Fees.—Residence, {90 a year. Tuition from 
88 guineas a year. 


For further particulars apply to: 
The Registrar, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(University of London) 


at ST. PETER’S HALL, OXFORD 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following are awarded annually to boys 
under 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
toward the end of May : 


(a) An ALFRED SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £80 a year. 

(b) Three Junior PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of £60 
to £40 a year. 

(c) Two or more EXRIBITIONS of about £30 a year, 


INTERNAI., SCHOLARSHIPS. The following 
are awarded annually to boys already in the School: 


(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of {50 a 
year, open to boys notless than 15 and not 
more than 17 on May 1. 

(b) Two JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 to 
£30 a year, open to all boys in the School. 


LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three each 
year, from £80 downward, tenable for three years or 
more at the Universities. 


The School Scholarships are tenable for the 
duration of the holder’s school career. 


The School Fees are £115 a year, with a Consoli- 
dated Fee of £5 a term to cover all necessary extras. 


Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, ALDENHAM SCHOOL, , Herts. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AX Examination is held each June 
to elect several Scholarships varying in value 
from £70 to £30 a year. 


A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
or Ex-Officers in H.M. Army. The highest of these 
awards will amount to half the total fees. 


Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER, 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 


awarded in March and June. Candidates 
must have taken previously the March or June 
Common Entrance tion. A further Exami- 
nation will be held at the College on March 29 and 
June 28. For further particulars apply the RECTOR, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor, Berks. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1940, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the value of £60, and four or more Exhibitions 
of less amount. 

Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 

Entries should be received by May 24. The 
Schvol fees for Boarders are £133 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

rther information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 
regarding board lodgings should also be 
addressed. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


N Examination will be held in 


each July, for the awarding of Seven 
Scholarships, value £100 to £30, open to boys under 
14 on June 1, 1940. Two of these Scholarships are 
open to boys under 14 years and 6 months on 
that date. In addition One Musical Scholarship and 
One Drawing Scholarship, value £40 each, open to 
boys under 14}, may be awarded. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CHARTERHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1940 
EXAMINATION for Ten (or more) 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £91 108. each), 
open to Boys between 12 and 14 on July 15, will be 
held on May 27, 28 and 29, 1940, both at Charterhouse, 
London, and Charterhouse, Godalming, as selected 
by candidates. One of these Scholarships will be, 
and any number may be, awarded without reference 
to Greek. — For details apply THE SECRETARY 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


CHARD SCHOOL, 
SOMERSET 


FFERS for competition in June 


a number of open Scholarships in addition 
to one open only to boys born in the County of 
Somerset. 

Particulars from the HEADMASTER. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
TEN Scholarships and Exhibitions 


(not open to members of College or Junior 
School). The values range from £80 to £30, entirely 
according to merit. If candidates of exceptional 
merit prescnt themselves, the maximum may be 
raised to £100. These include ‘' James of Hereford ”’ 
Scholarship of £35 for boys born or brought up in 
Herefordshire; R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50. 
Awards made for all-round excellence, or special 

roficiency in any main subject including Music. 
here is a Preliminary Fxamination at candidates’ 
own schools, Monday, May 20, 1940. (Boys taking 
Scholarship Examination elsewhere during that week 
are excuscd it.) Final Examination (at Cheltenham) 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, May 28, 29, 
and 30. Apply BURSAR, Cheltenham College. 
The College fees will be £153 per annum from the 
beginning of the Summer Term, 1940. 


CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 
CORPORATION OF LONDON 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


1940 

SEVEN CORPORATION SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value 
of £31 10s. per annum, open to all boys of good 
character under 14 years of age, and tenable for 
school life, will be open for competition in May next. 

ONE SIR ALBERT DAVID SASSOON SCHOLARSHIP, 
of the value of £10 per annum, increasing by two 
increments of £5 and one of £15 to £35 per annum, 
and tenable for four years, will be open for compe- 
tition in June next. 

Full particulars and Entrance Forms can be 
obtained on application to the SECRETARY, City of 
London School, c/o Marlborough College, Wiltshire. 

ROACH. 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL, KENT 
Founded 1520 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


HE Scholarship Examination will 

be held on May 30 and $1, 1940; entries up 

to May 20. A t 144 on June 30. Five 

Scholarships, of £75, £50 (2), and £40 (2), together 

with Two bitions and Two Bursaries, are 

offered annually. Total fees, with consolidated 
charge for extras, £103 10s. a year. 

For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CULFORD SCHOOL, 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


ENTRANCE Scholarships Examina- 
tion in May, 1940. Scholarships of £70 (one), 

£50 (two), and £30 (two), will be offered. For par- 

ticulars and entry form, apply HEADMASTER. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 
ships, v from £80 to ann 

will be held in June, DO kee erh Fean, 

hibitions each term for sons of and 

members of H.M. Services. Apply Huon ELDER, 

M.A., Headmaster. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


SIX Scholarships, maximum value 
the 


£70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
HEADMASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


——_—_ ——_——._ 
— 


IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE 


A® Examination will be held on 

June 4 and 5, 1940, at which at least 
Four Scholarships and Two Exhibitions will be 
offered for competition. For further particulars 


apply to the HEADMASTER, Imperial Service 
College, Windsor., 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 


CHOLARSHIP Examination in 


May. Closing day for entries, May 1. The 
examination may take place at candidate’s Schoo). 
Ten Scholarships will be offered in 1940, in valne 
from £100 to £50 a year. Also several minor scholar- 
ships not exceeding £40 a year available. For par- 
ticulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, King 's 
College, Isle of Man. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


Ter Entrance Scholarships, 
value £50—£70 will be offered in March. 


WELVE to Fourteen 


Scholarships and Entrance 
value £25—£100 per annum, and 


: | ‘WO Milner Memorial Scholarships 

value £100 per annum for five years, will be 
offered in June. e Milner Scholarship is open to 
sons of Colonial Civil Servants and others. 


For full particulars appiy to the HEADMASTER. 


King’s 
Scholarships 


APRIL, 1940 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


EXHIBITIONS, 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 


HE School has now moved to 
Bayham Abbey, Sco Castle and other 
residences in the Lamberhurst . Examination 
for the award of *s Scholarships and Minor 
Scholarships will be held in June, 1940. 


Prospectus and particulars may be obtained from 


Tee HEADMASTER, Bayham Abbey, Lamberhurst, 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 


(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 


(b) Two CHORAI, EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 


Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the con 
For information apply to 

Lancing College, Sho m, 


the ‘HEADMASTER, 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


WO Major Scholarships will be 
awarded on the results of an examination 
held in March each year, of the value of £60-£100 
each, according to the standard attained by the 
candidates. Further minor Scholarships and Exhi- 
bitions will be awarded, of the nominal] value of £10 
each. These secondary Scholarships may be aug- 
mented to values varying with the I needs of 
the parents. All candidates must be under 14 years 
of age on September 1, following the examination. 
A limited number of these larships will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental (string 
or woodwind) Music (no age limit). 


For further particulars apply to the Hgap- 
MISTRESS, Miss I. M. BROOKS, M.A. (Cantab.). 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be beld early in March, 1941. 
About five Scholarships of £100 and not less than 
three of £50. A number of Exhibitions also will be 
offered to boys of all-round ability. 


i oea h of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibi apply to the HEADMASTER or BURSAR, 
pag College, at Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, 


Poea candidates will oin the School in 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships, for boys under 14 years of age, 
is held twice a year. 


muL pen cun and Entrance Forms may be 
obtai from the HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY, 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Sandy Lodge, Northwood, 
Middlesex. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 

For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


ST. EDWARD’S SCHOOL 


A Scholarship Examination will be 

held in the first week of June. 1940. Scholar- 
ships are two cach of £100 £70, and £50. and 
several Exhibitions of £30. There are also Clerical 
and Service Bursaries. Further information may be 
obtained from: 


The Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


HE Examination for Ten Entrance 


Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annual 
value of £100 to £40, will be held in May or June, 
in London and Sedbergh. Candidates must be under 
14 years of age on January 1. 


For further information apply tothe HEADMASTER, 
School, Yorkshire. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


T HE Scholarship Examination for 


1940 will be held at Shrewsbury on June 4, 
5 and 6, 1940. 

At least ten Scholarships will be offered, including 
the Arthur Bailey Memorial Scholarship (£125), two 
of £100, two of £80, the Old Salopian Scholarship 
(£70), and the Rex Auden Memorial Scholarship 
(£60). There will be from two to four awards of 
£50 or £30, accord to merit; also an Organ 
Scholarship of £30 and a Music Exhibition of £30. 

Candidates for any Scholarship may offer Music 
in place of an optional subject. 

4 In special cases further financial assistance may be 
ven. 

Candidates to be under 14} years of age on Octo- 
ber 1, 1940. 

Full information on application to the Bursar, 
The Schools, Shrewsbury. 


STOWE 
TEN Scholarships and four Bur- 


saries are offered every summer to boys 
under 14 on May 1. Dates for 1940: Preliminary, 
May 21; Final, May 29-31. Particulars from the 
HEADMASTER, Stowe School, Buckingham. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


“THREE or four Open Foundation 


Scholarships of £100 a year, and six other 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of between £25 and 
£75 a year will be awarded in June, 1940, if suitable 
Candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 


The Preliminary Examination at the candidate’s 
present school will be held on May 27 and 28. A 
candidate may, under certain conditions, be excused 
the Preliminary Examination, if the date coincides 
with that of some other examination. The Final 
Examination for selected candidates at The Leys 
will be held on June 4 and 5. Candidates must 
under 14 on January 1, 1940. A large choice of sub- 
jects in the Final Examination is available, including 
Science, German, and Music. 


Scholarships and Exhibitions may in certain cases 
be increased by such an amount as the circumstances 
of the Scholar may require. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 


CHOLARSHIPS Examination on 


June 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1940. Entries close 
May 18. The following will be offered: for boys 
nder 14 on June 1, 1940, two New Judd Scholar- 
ships of £100 per annum each, Foundation Scholar- 
ships entitling the holder to exemption from payment 
of the Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 per annum. For boys 
under 15 on June 1, 1940, the Judd Scholarship of 
£40 pa annum. The total annual fees for a Boarder 
at the School are about £142. 


For particulars a to the SECRETARY to the 
, The se House, Tonbridge. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES 
(PRIFYSGOL CYMRU) 


IVE FELLOWSHIPS, each of the 


annual value of £200 and tenable for two years, 

will be awarded in 1940 to Graduates of the Univer- 

sity of Wales. Candidates for the Fellowships should 

send their applications to the Registrar, University 

Registry, Cathays Park, , not later than 

une 1, 1940. Further information may be obtained 
rom the REGISTRAR. 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


N Examination will be held in 


June next for Scholarships varying from £100 
to £80, tenable under conditions, during a boy’s 
School career. 


WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ST. WINIFRED’S, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
N. WALES 


Four Entrance Scholarships, vary- 


ing in value from £60 to £25 will be awarded 
on the result of an examinstion to be held on 
May 21 and 22, 1940. Candidates must be over 
12 and under 15. 


Further particulars from the HEADMISTREsS. 


WORCESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ELD SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination for Eld Scholar- 

ships, value up to £80 per annum, will be held 

on May 21, 22 and 23. Open to Boys under 14 on 
May 1 next. 


For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 


AS Examination is held in May or 
J 


une. Generally two Scholarships are 
offered of £60 each, two of £40, and two of £30. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age. Full 
particulars and entry forms can be obtained from 
the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 


WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Ax Examination is held annually, 

usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100%guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from {£65 
to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education approved by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 

For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE, STONEHOUSE, 
GLOS. 


T WO Entrance Scholarships of £50 


and some Bursaries are offered in June. 
Wycliffe was first founded in 1882, and was placed 
on a permanent Foundation by its Old Boys in 1931. 
Fees, £114-£120. For details of Scholarships apply 
to the Headmaster, W. A. SIBLY, M.A., Oxon. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING 


REMEDIAL 
GYMNASTICS, &c. 


THE LING PHYSICAL | LIVERPOOLPHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(An Association of Teachers trained in the 
Theory and Practice of Physical Education) 


FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel. Euston 1086 and 1433 


“THE Association keeps a list of 


certificated Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene; 
Rules of ali Games; Report of Second Conference on 
Athletics for School Children, 1939, 18. 2d.; Scandi- 
navian Dances (Series I, II, and III), 4d. each; 
Music to Dances, 10d. each; Folk Dances from Many 
Lands (Series I, II, and III), 4d. each; Music to 
Dances, 10d. each; and sells the following publica- 
tions: Principles of Gymnastics for Women and 
Girls (Bjorksten), 9s. Ditto, Part II, 21s. 6d. 
All post free. For these and further publications, 
please apply to the Sccretary. 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 


enclosed with each Competition, 
or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


APRIL I, 3940. VoL. 72. No. 849. 


Pocvcssvcccsaceeenesees® 


Recognized as efficient by the Board of Education 
BARKHILL ROAD, AIGBURTH, LIVERPOOL 17 
Founded 1900 


Principal: Miss M. T. CRABBE, 
Diploma of Bergman Osterberg College 


The course of training extends over three years 
and is open to girls of 18 years of age who have ob- 
tained a School Certificate or its equivalent. Students 
are prepared for the Diploma in Physical Education 
of London University and the Conjoint Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Mcdical 
Gymnastics. Eighteen acres of grounds and playing 
fields, open-air swimming bath and 3 gymnasia. 
Fees, £135 per annum. Prospectus and further 
particulars from the Secretary. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Recognized by the Board of Education for Burnham 
Scale of Salaries and the Roval Socicty of Teachers. 
Principal : Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M_R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training— Three years. 


1. Educational Gymnastics: Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, Swimming, Remedial Exercises, 
all theoretical subjects. 


2. Diploma — Outside Expert Examiners — 
Awarded not entirely on Final Examina- 
tion, but also on year's work. 


Queen Alexandra's House Physical Training 
College has removed to Bournemouth for the 
duration of the war. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Miss C. M. Davy (Principal), 
Digby House, Suffolk Road, Bournemouth. 


APRIL, 1940 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Vacation Course in Education 


: | ‘HE Department proposes to hold 

A VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 
from August 1-28, 1940. It will be open to both 
men and women and is not confined to members 
of the University. 


Graduates of British Universities (and under 
certain conditions of other universities also) who have 
completed not less than seven years’ efficient and ful 
time service in approved schools, and who attend the 
full Course of four weeks, may be admitted without 
further residence to the Examination for the Univer- 
sity Diploma in Education. 


Apply to Tue Drrector, Oxford University 
penar mient of Education, 15 Norham Gerdens 
Oxford. 


TYPEWRITING 


seseonecs: 
Soeeovessasaceasscssscecessceseccooa. 


YPEWRITING. Testimonials, 

Exam. Papers. Reports, 6 copia (one), 8d. ; 

12, Is.; 25, 1s. 6d.; 50, 2s. 3d. Syllabuses 

1s. 1,000 words. Honours Certificate.—HURLOCK, 
44 Havelock Road, Hastings, Sussex. 


BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL IN 
ANIMAL BIOLOGY 


August 2 to 15, 1940 


HE course is intended as an intro- 


duction to Biology, and as a refresher course 
for tcachers of the subject. Laboratory and field 
work. Director: Prof. L. E. S. Eastham, M.A., M.Sc., 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Sheffield, 
assisted by specialists. Prospectus of F. H. Toyne, 
Education Officer, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


, BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Temporary Address : 


SPRINGFIELD, SIDGWICK AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE 


PRINCIPAL: Miss G. E. M. JEBB, M.A. 


EASTER TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, APRIL 19, 1940 


At the outbreak of the war Bedford College for Women removed to Cambridge. 
The Council have now reviewed the position and have decided to continue the present 


arrangement for the Easter Term. 
reopen the College in Regent’s Park in October, 1940. 


It is their intention, if conditions permit, to 
This question will be re- 


considered at a later date, and a further announcement will be made in due course. 


MAY, 1940 


MAY, 1940 


June, 1940, issue will be ready on 
May 3i. Advertisement scale is on 
page iii of cover. 


FOR 
SCHOLASTIC 
APPOINTMENTS 


consult 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY Ltd. 


See announcement on third page of cover 


THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH TRAINING 
AND DRAMATIC ART 
(Incorporated) 
Recognized as an approved course for 
the Diploma in Dramatic Art of 
London University. 


President : 


Rıcur Hon. THE EARL oF LYTTON, 
K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E. 


Principal : 
ELSIE FoGErRTY, C.B.E., L.R.A.M. 


1. Full Course of Dramatic Training. 


2. Three Years’ Course of Training for 
Teachers of Speech, qualifying 
for recognition by the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. 


3. Two Years’ Course of Training in 
Speech Therapy, with practical 
clinic experience. 


Temporary Address : 
LOPES HALL, 
ST. GERMAN’S ROAD, EXETER 


Prospectuses on application to the 
REGISTRAR 
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THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 1 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 


CHAIRMAN: I,. G. MONTEFIORE, O.B.E., M.A. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. Jens, M.A. 
Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Foundation. 


Prospectuses and particulars as to Scholarships, 
B es, and Grants from the Board of Education 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


The College has been evacuated to Knebworth 
House, Knebworth, Herts., and the Demonstration 
School has been re-opened in nw Premises at Little 
Gaddesden, near Berkhamsted, H 


THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
14 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Recognized by the Board of Education 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE 


Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 


Nationa! Froebel Union. 
Practice in Pre Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


Course of Training, three 
Fees with Residence, {103 Tos. to £110 5s. 
Fees, without Residence, £34 188. per annum. 


For further information respecting Courses, 
Bursaries and Residence, apply to the SECRETARY. 


King’s College of 


Household and Social Science 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Warden : Mise H. REYNARD, M.A. 


Temporary Address: 


clo UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF 


EGREE Course in Household and 


Social Science; Sister Tutors’ Course; 
Courses in Institutional and Household Management. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
King’s of Household and Social Science, at 
the above address. 
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THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 


War-Time Address : 
31 CORKRAN ROAD, SURBITON, Surrey 


MEMBERSHIP 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an. examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. articulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are held 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


By THE DEAN, MR. FRANK ROSCOE 


TH! Sinteresting account of the work, 


past and present, of the Coll piri 
the february: 1939, issue ‘of The Jou ofi 


COACHING 


EE I G G A OS O E D 
SESRSSOSSSSCCSS CASE RRSSAOSCOHBLGaCS 


OLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


(founded in 1894) prepares Sate pas by 
correspondence for all exams. leading to London 
University Degrees; Teaching Diplomas of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and other Universities; A.C.P., 
; Non-examination Courses on the History 
and Practice of Education and other subjects. 
Students are also he iow for tat aba a Mora 
Exams., . &c. Tutorial 
Staff comprises 56 Graduate Teachers. Prospectus 
free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL. r Director of 
Studies, Dept. E., WOLSEY HALL, O XFORD. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) 


Beck Hall of Residence for Women Students 
Warden: Miss M. K. WILEINSON, M.A. 


Fee, 57 guineas per session of 31 weeks. 
fer ee tuition fees, Arts, £20, and Science £25 


Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 
the RecisTaar, University College, Singleton Park, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 
University Hostels for Women Students 


Warden: Miss M. ORLIDGE Davis 
(Hons. Hist. Oxon.) 


Fees, £51, £56, and £61 per annum _ 


e courses are arranged with gat wai to hg 
Searees of the Havenity of Wales. a 
og empbor iy for the Training of Secondary aaa 

Elementary and Music, 


Teachers, Departments 
Theology and Agriculture, the classes in silos are 
obtain to women students. Prospectuses may be 
o nan from the REGISTRAR, University Co 


HOSTELS, RESIDENTIAL AND 
HOLIDAY QUARTERS FOR 
TEACHERS 


HE WARWICK CLUB, Ltd. 
21 8t George's | Bauate owt taeae ( Victoria). 
Terms from bg is ime ‘ week, rtial board, 
ae to Ge. 64. A SIA. Bed and breakfast 803. a 
week, raha Seo: Gace alent only 6a. 6d. Tele- 
phone : 


OXFORD 


XENFORD HALL. — Old-estab- 
lished Private Hotel, near the Martyrs’ 
and central for Coll 


eges. Moderate resi- 
tial, daily, or bed and breakfast etary Hot 
ie cold water in bedrooms. Telephone 27 
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— The Books you huve been waiting for! 
THE 
LONDON MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


GENERAL EDITOR: E. R. HAMILTON, M.A., B.Sc. 


This series is intended primarily for Public and Secondary Schools, ages range || to 16 plus, and 
though examinations have not been allowed to dominate the series it will cover fully the require- 
ments of all School Certificate Examinations, Civil Service Commissions, &c. 


The books provide a course which Is rich in practical applications and at the same time develops 
the essential principles of elementary mathematics in a clear and thorough manner. 


The characteristic features of the series are: Richness of applications to matters of everyday 
interest ; Multiplicity and Interest of problems ; The technique of teaching through problems ; ; 
A definitely original departure In the teaching of mathematics. 


ARITHMETIC GEOMETRY 
By R. T. HUGHES, M.A.(Oxon.) By E. R. HAMILTON, M.A., B.Sc. and 


Without With A. PAGE, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


Answers Answers thout 
COMPLETE (Parts m i. ee S/- 5/6 Pelisi Pesek 


PART i xs we zi 2/3 2/6 i COMPLETE (Parts | and 2) ei 5J- 5/6 
PART 2 aie es ès ze 2/3 2/6 PART | i a sa 2/6 2/9 
PART 3 a a 2/3 2/6 ` PART 2 a sá sa 3/6 4j- 
PARTS i and 2 OTET ia 4j- 4/6 


PARTS 2 and 3 (together) . < | 4/6 INCLUDING TRIGONOMETRY 


THE 
NEW GENERAL SCIENCE SERIES 


GENERAL EDITOR: W. J. GALE, B.Sc., A.I.C. 


This series provides a definite contribution to the present-day trend In the direction of more 
generalized teaching of science. The series Includes—(a) A Beginners’ Book In two volumes dealing 
with the fundamentals of science in a general manner ; (b) Three volumes concerned with Biology, 
Chemistry, and General Physics. The latter present a logical development of the subject-matter to 
Certificate standard whilst, at the same time, the fundamental unity of sclence Is stressed by cross 
references and ‘“‘ linkages.” 

The series has been designed according to a widely accepted view that, whereas science in its very 
early stages may be treated as a whole, more detailed consideration is only iogically possibie along 
the broad lines of Life, Matter, and Energy. 


A FIRST BOOK OF GENERAL SCIENCE. By W. J. GALE, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
PART |. Mainly about Matter ; Cloth Boards, 2s. éd. PART 2. Mainly about Energy ; Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. 


GENERAL BIOLOGY. By M. E. PHILLIPS, B.Sc., and L. E. COX, B.Sc., F.L.S. 
Cloth Boards, 3s. 


CHEMISTRY. By J. A. LAUWERYS, B.Sc., and J. ELLISON, M.Sc. 
Part |, issued separately, Cloth Boards, 3s. 3d. ; Complete Volume, Cloth Boards, 4s. éd. 


GENERAL PHYSICS. By F. OLDHAM, M.A., B.Sc., and E. LANGTON, B.Sc. 
PARTS | and 2. Cloth Boards, 4s. each. Complete Volume, 6s. éd. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS REGARDING THESE BOOKS MAY BE OBTAINED 
FROM UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD., AT ST. HUGH’S SCHOOL, BICKLEY, KENT 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HE TIMES, in its article on “ Religion and National 
Life ’’, stated that, ‘‘ in a country which is staking 
its all upon a defence of Christian principles ’’, we have 
a system of education which “ allows 
the citizens of the future to have a 
purely heathen upbringing ”. This, as 
we have already said, is, in our opinion, a serious over- 
statement. But, is it not time that we agreed about 
what we mean by “Christian principles’’? In the 
March number of The Nineteenth Century and After, 
there appears a brilliant article by a French writer who, 
from first-hand knowledge, describes the French army 
as an army of free men, who “ would never have fought 
for the geographical entity called France, if it were not 
. to remain a land of free men ”. Exactly the same state- 
ment might be made concerning Britain and the British 
army. But we are not fighting for freedom alone. We 
are fighting to maintain, in opposition to the Nazi 
doctrine of race-superiority and the “ evil things ” that 
accompany it—brute force, bad faith, oppression, and per- 
secution—, the moral principles embodied in the teaching 
of Christ—truth, justice, brotherhood. If these are what 
The Times and its correspondents mean by “ Christian 
principles ’’, we are confident that no teacher in the land 
is failing to inculcate them. But The Times and its 
correspondents mean something more particular and 
definite and debatable. It is here that the teacher’s 
difficulties begin, and no one who has ever tried to do 
his job is likely to underestimate his difficulties. For- 
tunately, in the teaching of children, of pre-adolescents 
at any rate, the teacher's knowledge is in this subject 
less important than his general attitude towards life. 
Many a parent and teacher, whose knowledge of the 
Bible must be rated as elementary and old-fashioned, 
has yet succeeded in leading children into the Christian 
way of life. Some clarification of the expression 
“Christian principles ’’ seems to be called for. 


What are we 
fighting for ? 


()UR contemporary, Education, which was among the 

first to remark that The Times had refrained from 
publishing replies to the “ill-informed comments ” of 
some of its correspondents, publishes some letters 


which are worthy of at least equal consideration. One 
of these correspondents refers to the fact 
that in the recent correspondence the 
views and difficulties of the teacher 
were hardly once alluded to. After saying that he has 
taught the Bible to preparatory schoolboys for eighteen 
years, and that the Old Testament, if treated as litera- 
ture and as indicating in many passages great moral 
lessons, offers little difficulty, he goes on to say: “ It is, 
however, in the teaching of the New Testament that 
immense difficulties are met with, and I find it harder 
to explain each year. One can of course confine oneself 
to such parts as the Sermon on the Mount (though not’ 
all of that is easy or even acceptable) and certain memor- 
able passages in the Epistles. But the modern boy is a 
very alert person and no longer accepts unthinkingly the 
inconsistencies and incredibilities of the Gospels and the 
rabbinical pedantries of St. Paul. ‘ Please, sir, do you 
really believe a voice was heard from the sky at the 
baptism of Jesus and that a dove was seen?’ ‘ Please, 
sir, how is it known what Jesus said in the Garden of 
Gethsemane ?’ The Bishops of St. Albans and South- 
wark, who urge more definite Bible teaching, may be 
able to answer such questions satisfactorily. Very few 
school teachers can.” Will the Bishops respond to this 
challenge ? 


The Teacher’s 
Difficulties. 


HE article in The Times and the remarks of some of 

-` the correspondents, are reminiscent of the strictures 
passed two generations ago upon “ those godless Board 
schools ”. It is usually easy if one is 
content to found a theory upon a 
slender basis of incontestable fact, to 
prove that everything taught in the schools is taught 
badly. The clerk complains that the children can’t 
write, the shopkeeper that they can’t reckon, and the 
clergyman that they don’t know who was born on 
Christmas Day. But as, to pursue this particular point, 
the children never spend Christmas Day at school, why 
throw all the blame upon the school? Why do not 
people write to The Times about the heathen homes 
of England—at any rate of urban England ? So far as 


The Influence 
of the Home. 
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the indifference or carelessness of parents is due to 
social conditions, from which in time of peace they seek 
a way of escape on Sunday by means of parks and 
cinemas and joy-rides, the matter is one for joint inquiry 
and consideration, and not one for recrimination of any 
kind. We admit, and indeed we insist, that a grave 
responsibility rests upon the local authorities and the 
teachers. We insist also that it is not fair to throw all 
the blame on them when things seem to be going wrong. 
So far as they are concerned, the fundamental fact of the 
situation lies, not in syllabuses, however well devised, 
but in the personal relation between teacher and children. 
What is caught is, and always was, more important 
than what is taught. 


EGISTRATION for the new Evacuation Scheme 
has now been completed and the fact must be 
faced that the Scheme has failed. In the L.C.C. area 
only 10 per cent of the children have 


T ° 
identi’ been enrolled, while the parents of 
Scheme. another 10 per cent have elected to 


keep their children in London. The 
parents of the remaining 80 per cent have given 
no indication of their wishes. This result, after all 
the publicity measures undertaken, will make the 
Board and the Ministry of Health, as the two Depart- 
ments responsible for the Evacuation Scheme, think 
very seriously whether, as we contended, compulsion 
should not have been exercised from the first, in the 
interests of public safety. The position has now been 
reached in which a substantial percentage of children in 
danger areas are remaining at home despite the possi- 
bility of intensive air raids. Accordingly more thorough 
air-raid protection will have to be provided for them, 
and the schools that have been reopened in the emergency 
will have to be organized on the assumption that they 
will function for a considerable time to come as full- 
time school units, which must develop their own 
corporate life and their own special organization, and 
must cover the curriculum as fully as in peace time. As 
for those children who remain in evacuated schools 
in the reception areas, they may as well settle down 
and regard the conditions under which they are working 
as unlikely to be modified for a long time ahead. In fact, 
evacuation, though only partial, has now reached the 
stage of stabilization. 


[_oc4t education authorities are still feeling sore 
about the expenditure they have had to face for 
air-raid precautions. It is not so much the size of the 


bill as their firm belief that they are 


A re of hot being given the relief by way of 
grant which they had been led to 
expect. Sir Percival Sharp returns to the charge in 


Education. He roundly says that the Government has 
“ broken its undertaking ” on this issue. He claims that 
nowhere during 1935 to 1937 was it agreed that the 
protection of school children could rank only for the 
50 per cent grant now allowed, whereas the expenditure 
on protecting the general public is grant-aided up to 80 
per cent or 90 per cent. Resentment is felt that Sir 
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John Anderson dismisses resolutions of protest from 
local education authorities with the assurance that there 
has been no breach of undertaking, and that local educa- 
tion authorities agreed to the rates of grant allowed. 
Actually local education authorities were not consulted 
about or committed to these grant percentages. A 
Committee of Enquiry is now to be demanded, as local 
education authorities feel that they have not been 
justly treated. One cannot but feel disturbed over this 
controversy. It argues that the consultation and 
endeavours to reach agreed procedure which always 
characterise the relations between the Board of Education 
and local education authorities are not so conspicuous 
a feature of the relations between local authorities and 
certain other Government departments, such as the Home 
Office and the Ministry of Home Security. 


ECENT references in Parliament to the public 
schools, though they cannot be said to have 
thrown a flood of light on the subject, do at any rate 
correspond with a general belief that 
a real problem is beginning to make 
itself felt. In so far as the public 
schools represent social exclusiveness, for which the 
privileged parent has been willing to pay well, it seems 
clear that the flowing tide is not with them—a result 
partly due, of course, to the inevitable levelling of 
incomes under war conditions. In so far as the public 
schools have been training grounds for the governing 
classes of a nation whose destiny it has been to govern 
subject peoples, again it seems clear that the need is 
not so clamant as it used to be. But, in so far as the 
public schools represent the principles of the boarding 
establishment, as distinct from the combined daily 
influence of home and school, we come upon a real 
educational problem which must be faced if the tax- 
payer is called upon to save the schools. The problem 
is one which specially concerns the adolescent stage. Is 
a system in which boys between fourteen and eighteen 
spend three-fourths of their time away from home so 
wise as to be worthy of maintenance and, as some think, 
of extension ? We have to bear in mind the contribution 
which the public schools have made to some of the best 
elements in English life, and the preference of the English 
people for variety rather than for uniformity in its school 
system. We believe that State aid, with the usual 
conditions, which do not involve control, is the probable 
solution. 


The Public 
Schools. 


QUR discussions about public schools and a further 

democratisation of education brings to mind 
important changes which are taking place in the educa- 
tional system of our great ally. All the 
indications point to an Anglo-French 
alliance which will outlast the war, and 
which will be spiritual and educational as well as 
economic. The educational changes to which we refer 
are therefore of vital interest. Our Act of 1902 put an 
end to conditions under which English elementary 
schools and training colleges formed a water-tight 
compartment, there being no sort of connexion with such 
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secondary education as then existed. Similar conditions 
remained unchallenged in France until the end of the 
last great war. It was during that war that the stir 
began which led ultimately to the law of 1937, establish- 
ing every child’s right to an equal chance at the outset 
of life. The steps that led to this great reform, the 
evolution of l'école unique, and the contrast between 
the old system and the new, are very clearly described 
in an article in the current number of The New Era, 
by Mr. W. G. Bowman, who holds the position of 
assistant d’Anglais in a French lycée. A remarkable 
feature of the new organization is the classe d'orientation, 
in which a child of twelve who has so far proved his 
ability to profit by secondary education remains for a 
year, during which the kind of further education for 
which he is best fitted is determined. Recent events 
have made it highly probable that in the coming years 
British and French teachers will be brought into closer 
relations than ever before, and this experiment of our 
great democratic neighbour will no doubt be watched 
with interest. 


HE last official act of Lord De La Warr, whose 
exchange of posts with Mr. H. Ramsbotham, after 
so short a tenure of office, has caused some surprise, 
was to pay a visit to Paris to discuss 
with Monsieur Sarraut, the French 
Minister of Education, the contribution 
which the schools of the two countries 
can make towards Anglo-French solidarity. Broadcasting 
in French on April 3, Lord De La Warr said that it was 
in the schools that the two peoples—so different in many 
ways—could learn what both had given to civilization 
and culture. The most terrible crime of the Hitler 
régime, from the point of view of the future, was the 
deliberate perversion of the minds and souls of their 
young people. This meant that our task of preserving 
and developing the ideals for which we stood became 
doubly and trebly important. Many English schools 
had already devised special means of instructing their 
pupils more fully in the ideals and achievements of the 
French nation, and more than half a million children 
were learning French. This number should be increased. 
New programmes had been drawn up for school broad- 
casts, the Board had devised plans for a wide circulation 
of films, and they proposed to examine the possibilities 
of preparing new books on French life and of arranging 
exchange visits of teachers and children. This inter- 
change is, in our view, by far the most effective method 
of achieving the ends desired, and, although it must be 
restricted in time of war, we trust that later on it will 
become a normal feature of English and French 
education. 


Young France 
and 
Young England. 


IR PHILIP HARTOG, in a letter to The Times 
remarks that the importance of the movement for 
increased educational co-operation between England 
and France cannot be exaggerated, but 

And Young f ‘ 
Ger that this does not mean that, either 

many ? 

now or later, we can afford to neglect 
German thought. Before 1914 the number of schools in 
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which German as well as French was taught was increas- 
ing, but, when war with Germany broke out, some 
governing bodies seemed to feel that to continue the 
teaching of the language of our enemies was unpatriotic, 
and German was dropped from the curriculum of many 
schools. It is to be hoped that this mistake will not be 
repeated. As Sir Philip points out,if we had known more of 
German thought, and if more people had been able to read 
German books and German newspapers, Mr. Churchill’s 
warnings of what was likely to come upon us might 
not have passed unheeded. Sir Philip reminds us, too, 
that there has always been a school of Germans to whom 
peace and individual freedom, not war and domination, 
have been the ideals. There is still such a school of 
thought in Germany, though its apostles—many in 
concentration camps—have been for the moment blud- 
geoned into silence. In our rightful anxiety to strengthen 
the bonds that unite us to France, let us not forget that 
the future welfare of Europe depends upon the ultimate 
reabsorption of Germany into the comity of nations. We 
need an increase in the teaching of German as well as of 
French in our schools. 


j Ree complaint is being made in the correspondence 

columns of The Times that the meaning of Empire 
receives scant attention in our educational system. Sir 
Frederick Sykes writes of the British 
public as “ignorant of the story and 
character of the Empire ”. Sir John | 
Marriott, who speaks with high authority, believes that 
this is an exaggeration. He describes the opportunities of 
Empire study at Oxford as they exist to-day, and the 
influence which Oxford has exerted elsewhere. A similar 
statement might, we think, be made about London. He 
finds it difficult to believe, also, that the work done by 
the Royal Empire Society and the British Empire 
League, and other societies with similar objects, has 
gone for so very little. At the same time we suspect that 
the proverbial man-in-the-street, who reads his daily 
paper with average intelligence, might be hazy about the 
position in the Empire of the Dominions, India, the 
Colonies, and the Mandated Territories, and he might 
still think that in some vague way they all “ belong © 
to England ”. There is, we believe, a -general need 
of enlightenment—-simple enlightenment—as to the 
facts. Such enlightenment, we may add, so far from 
supporting, should counteract certain implications that 
cling round the word “ imperialism ’’, and any ideas that 
still prevail concerning “ lesser breeds without the law ”’. 
“ British imperialism ” says Sir John Marriott, 
‘““ properly defined and understood is a spiritual force 
making for the good of the world at large’’. All the 
more important is it that in the mind of the British 
citizen, British imperialism should be properly defined 
and understood. | 


The Meaning 
of Empire. 


S to the schools, there seems no reason to believe 
that the headmasters of secondary schools are not 

alive to the importance of dealing with the history of 
the Empire. Sir John Marriott frankly owns that about 
the teaching in elementary schools he knows nothing 


t 
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—a fact which does not greatly concern him, since he 
holds that, “ except as a mnemonic 


ne renin exercise ” history has no place in 
Schools. an elementary curriculum. He is 


possibly hardly aware of the existence 
of senior and central schools. This lordly indifference 
to the elementary schools, which are the basis of our 
whole educational system, is, unfortunately, charac- 
teristic of a certain type of university don. On the whole 
question of Empire history the teaching profession 
probably needs to reconsider aims and methods. The 
geography teacher, as such, naturally tends to regard 
his subject in its scientific aspects, and to place a light 
stress upon political divisions. The history teacher may 
tend to regard the story of the growth of the Empire 
as an incidental aspect of our island story. And even 
an association for education in citizenship may present 
a predominantly insular programme. The case for 
direct teaching about the growth of the Empire, and the 
significance of the Empire as now understood, appears to 
call for inquiry. We observe that the Board of 
Education’s handbook of suggestions gives no clear lead 
on this point to the senior and central schools. 


HE current issue of the Fabian Quarterly contains an 
able article by Professor E. R. Dodds on the effect 

of war conditions on the universities. He points out 
that, while many universities, in- 
cluding Oxford, Cambridge, Man- 
chester, Durham, and Birmingham, 
have so far kept up their numbers fairly well, the 
evacuated colleges of London University have lost 40 per 
cent of men and 35 per cent of women. The extensive 
commandeering of buildings, coupled with failure to 
state what compensation, if any, will be payable, has 
caused much hardship. Teaching facilities appear to be 
adequate at present. Income from fees has fallen while 
ordinary expenses continue, and if the war is a long one 
an increased Treasury grant will be necessary, especially 
to evacuated colleges. The economic position of under- 
graduates is being unfavourably affected owing to 
reductions of parental income, rise in the cost of living, 


The Universities 
and the War. 


` reduction or cancellation of local education authority 


grants, and payment of board and lodging expenses on 
the part of students who formerly lived at home (e.g. 
students of St. Thomas’s Hospital evacuated to Oxford 
have had to pay four guineas a week). On the whole, 
the regulations for postponement of military service 
are wiser and more generous than those in force in 
the last war, but their logic is in certain respects open 
to question. The Government should bear in mind 
not only immediate war requirements but also those 
of post-war reconstruction, and should therefore main- 
tain a supply of trained men in all subjects, including 
the social sciences and the humanities. Other matters 
mentioned are the risk of a permanent lowering of 
educational standards owing to the relaxation of 
examination requirements and the reaction of under- 
graduates to war conditions. Some of the more thought- 
ful of these despair of any good coming out of the 
war and are relapsing into apathy or sauve qui peut 
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individualism. It will be seen that the article deals with 
many important matters of pressing interest both to 
students and university authorities. 


TS: addition of two Rhodes Scholarships annually 
for India is a significant development, explained by 
Lord Elton in a broadcast. Indians will in future take 
a much greater part in the government 


neces of their country, and it is well that our 
Scholars at dest uni itv. “ perh th ost 
O oldest university, ‘‘ perhaps the m 


famous and the most beautiful univer- 
sity in the world ’’, as Lord Elton said, should take a more 
important part in the training of its administrators. One 
of the purposes of the founder of the scholarships was 
that his scholars—whether from the Empire or the 
United States—should return home, having learned ‘‘ to 
esteem the performance of public duties as their highest 
aim ”; and he prescribed that no candidate should be 
disqualified by race or creed. Lord Elton threw out a 
hint that, finances apart, saturation point may soon be 
reached at Oxford for overseas scholars, especially 
undergraduate students. Graduates’ research work is 
making increasing demands on the resources of the 
University. This is a natural development, possibly not 
foreseen by Cecil Rhodes. 


ee Annual Report of the Board of Research Studies 
reflects the war. Students from overseas have been 
prevented from coming to Cambridge, and many have 
discontinued research for war service. 
Facilities for research have not, how- 
ever, been seriously impaired. Diufh- 
culties may increase as the war progresses. In the cir- 
cumstances, the fact that 395 research students were on 
the register at the end of the Michaelmas term, a decrease 
of only sixteen, is encouraging. Chemistry has the largest 
number, 54, or 75 if biochemistry is included, followed 
by mathematics, 41, and physics, 40. English has 29 
students, compared with 5 in modern languages. We 
look in vain for the subject “ education ” in the statistics, 
though some of the seven students in psychology may 
be doing work bearing on education. The report gives 
a detailed list of the names, colleges, and subjects of 
research students. Students are drawn from British 
universities and twelve Dominion and other universities. 
The great majority are candidates for the Ph.D. degree. 


Research at 
Cambridge. 


N OTWITHSTANDING the war, good progress is 

being made with the building development of the 
Bloomsbury site. A new wing in Portland stone to the 
original building is to be occupied by 


New Buildings the Institute of Historical Research. 
for London On th t of Torringt 
University. ee eee Ss nat ae 


Russell Square, the new building of the 
School of Oriental and African Languages is faced with 
brick, somewhat resembling in colour the bricks of the 
old houses of the square, of which a few remain. Across 
the gardens of Torrington Square, the new Birkbeck 
College is in its early stages. Its main frontage is to 
Malet Street, to the north of the University building. 
The design of this building has not been published, but 
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` presumably it will be faced with bricks to harmonize 
- with the opposite building of the School of Oriental 
Languages. If skill is shown in the new science called 
landscape gardening, the general effect should be 
' pleasing. The opportunity should be taken to com- 
memorate some of the heroes of the University such as 
Lister and Rosebery. 


IR ERNEST GRAHAM-LITTLE, member of Parlia- 
ment for London University, has taken vigorous 
action in the matter of the abolition of the Civil Service 
examinations. A deputation of ten 
members of Parliament, who waited on 
the Treasury to urge the continuance of 
the examinations, met with a rebuff, the principal official 
argument being that it would be unsafe to assemble large 
numbers of candidates in London. In a letter to The 
Times, Sir Ernest questions this reply, though he admits 
that in the earlier stages of the war the argument might 
have been valid. London University was able to 
examine 1,272 candidates at its January matriculation. 
Not more than 100 were collected in one place. There 
are risks at all stages of life, especially in the black-out. 
Boys and girls who are refused admission to Civil 
Service examinations are risking the loss of a livelihood. 
Should not the authorities publish a full statement 
of the methods at present adopted for recruitment to 
Civil Service? We have no doubt that headmasters and 
mistresses of secondary schools will support Sir Ernest 
Graham-Little in his crusade. 


Civil Service 
Examinations. 


IRCULAR 1486, issued in November 1939, 
announced the decision of the Government “ that 

the Board of Education shall undertake a direct respon- 
sibility for youth welfare ”. Circular 
1503, issued in March 1940, points 
out that financial assistance in aid of 
the service of youth is available both by way of grants 
under the approved expenditure of local education 
authorities for higher education, and by way of direct 
grant from the Board to voluntary associations. Volun- 
tary bodies of every type will still take a leading part 
in the actual work, but the general control and financing 
of local activities will be vested in the local education 
authorities and the local youth committees which they 
are asked to set up. Machinery for administering 
grants is described, and both circulars lay emphasis on 
the need for the establishment, without delay, of the 
local youth committees and the submission of their 
schemes. There are signs that some of the voluntary 
bodies, which did invaluable work when neither the 
Board nor the local education authorities troubled 
themselves very much about the welfare of youth, feel 
that there is a danger that they may be to some extent 
superseded under the new arrangement. It seems to us 
unfortunate that there should not have been adequate 
consultation beforehand between the Board, the local 
education authorities and the youth organizations, in 
order that the aims and needs of the movement might 
be further defined and agreement obtained on its broad 
principles. The success of the movement depends 


Service of 
Youth. 
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vitally upon the willing and active co-operation of the 
statutory and the voluntary bodies, and each side has 
much to learn from the other. 


WHat books are the public reading in war-time ? 

Books whose appeal is sensational or escapist is 
the obvious answer. But Mr. Gardner, Public Librarian 
for Luton, disposes of this reply in an 
interesting article in Adult Education. 
He points out that people are reading 
more and, on the whole, better books. The issues of 
fiction at his library dropped in the first five months of 
the war from 103,000 to IOI,o00, and issues of non- 
fiction increased from 29,000 to 32,000. Detective 
novels are fast losing their appeal, and the books 
normally reserved on request—a good pointer to public 
taste—are not escapist, but are topical war and political 
books and autobiographies. Steady increases have been 
shown in books on religion, literature and history. And 
the book far more in demand than any other is Mein 
Kampf, doubtless studied by good Lutonians as the 
key to the Nazi mind. Some sensational books on secret 
history and espionage and the Gestapo provide vicarious 
thrills, but recent American films shown locally have 
made, among others, ‘‘ Wuthering Heights” and 
the “ Four Feathers” the most sought-after novels. 
It seems that war-time does not produce readers who 
are interested only in escapist reading. Whatever 
the Book Clubs and their cliques may say, the public - 
know what they want and will not read what the critics 
think they ought to—which is on the whole a very 
comforting conclusion. 


Reading in 
War-time. 


HE Government, in their endeavour to secure an 
increased output from the armament and other 
industries, are urging the recruitment of workers for the 
engineering and allied trades, with 
an emphasis on the needs of the 
aircraft industry. To assist in the 
recruitment, the technical institutions 
are asked to make increased efforts in the training of 
personnel, which is a matter of national importance and 
of great urgency. In addition to the full-time courses 
concerned with their normal activities in peace-time, and 
the training of Army trainees, the colleges are urged to 
provide additional courses for the purposes stated 
above. These courses are to be of a reasonably high 
grade, and are not intended for the training of machine 
minders or single-process workers. Persons suitable for 
sub-managerial and executive posts are, it 1s suggested, 
to attend for courses up to a six months’ duration. 
Courses of from six months to a year are in contempla- 
tion which will enable skilled men to undertake work 
of a high grade. Engineering draughtsmen are in great 
demand, as are men trained in the technique òf micro- 
scopy and metallography. To meet this demand the 
colleges are asked, in Circular 1505 of the Board of 
Education, to extend their present facilities for this type 
of education. The Board recognize that the existing 
equipment in the technical institutions will be used to 
the utmost, but realize that the demands of industry 


Training for 
War-time 
Industry. 
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will limit severely the augmentation of this equipment. 
Substantial additions to the staffs will be necessary and 
other departments of the Government are acting in 
cooperation with the Board so that this supply may be 
forthcoming. For workshop classes it is thought possible 
that teachers in other branches of education, with 
qualifications in practical subjects, may be transferred 
to the technical branch for the war period. 
[5 reference to the continuation class system, the 
Scottish Education Department have issued a note 


to local education authorities urging that the time lost 
during the past winter be made up 


ais during the spring and summer. It is 
in Scotland pointed out that physical education 


classes, for example, fell to about 
one-fifth of the normal standard, and in this regard 
they point to the desirability that outdoor work be 
undertaken, however informally, whenever the con- 
ditions permit. But the note goes much further than 
this. It counsels the authorities to devise classes 
aimed directly at enlisting the interest of those 
who have never given a thought to the continuance 
of their education after the statutory age has been 
reached. There is envisaged a programme in which 
talks and lectures on subjects such as simple aero- 
nautics, elementary economics, films, sport, music, 
novels, are followed by discussion. The attempt which 
the Department are making is to recognize frankly the 
level of interest in the cinema, music, and books shown 
by the students, and, starting from what may prove to 
be a low standard of taste and appetite, to reach a 
higher level by means and methods which may be as 
informal as the teacher likes, provided the main object 
of arousing and sustaining interest is achieved. In 
framing this Circular it is obvious that the Department 
have in mind not only the continuation classes but also 
the whole field of the welfare of youth which, under 
orders from the Government, it is their duty to promote. 
There is a danger that the education authorities may 
adhere simply to the orthodox methods which worked 
reasonably well in peace time. The Department's 
Circular is a call to new and fresh thinking and it 
may well be that, though designed primarily to meet 
a war-time situation, it will have a permanent effect 
on our whole attitude toward the education of the 
adolescent. 


"THE Welsh Department of the Board of Education has 

issued, in English and Welsh, a short memorandum 
which seeks to emphasize some of the special features 
of Welsh life of which note must be 
taken in the elaboration of schemes 
under Circular 1486. It points out that 
bilingualism is an important feature, which not only 
results in an added complexity, but also necessitates 
methods of approach and organization differing from 
those which will be adopted generally in England. In 
Wales a higher proportion of young folk between the 
ages of 14 and 18 are still in secondary schools, and so 
the problem will be rather simpler, in some ways, as the 
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leisure side of the work of those schools must be developed 
for young people between the ages of 16 or 18 and 20. 
Sparsity of population and inaccessibility of social and 
recreational centres in rural areas, and the deadening 
effect of a long period of depression in industrial areas in 
Wales are problems of great importance. In industnal 
areas important pioneering ventures of a voluntary 
nature have provided “ cells’’ for future advance and 
have gathered much valuable practical experience. In 
Wales religious institutions have provided organizations 
for young people ; the memorandum does not hesitate 
to say that these seem to have lost their attraction and 
to have given insufficient attention to physical training 
and recreation. The old Puritanical tradition, which 
abhorred football, “ Devil's Cards ’’, dancing, and ginger- 
beer, dies hard, but it is dying. It provided a stern— 
almost totalitarian—discipline which had its virtue in 
the days that were. It even trained “‘ leaders ’’—rugged 
and rather narrow—but “ leaders” nevertheless. Its 
death-knell began to ring when its young “ pastors” 
learned to play football, and its young people formed 

amateur dramatic societies inside the Churches. 
Į! is no easy matter to get co-ordinated and rapidly 
developing policy in an area as widespread and 
having so many local education authorities as South 
Wales and Monmouthshire. Moreover, 


ee there is great diversity of social and 
South Wales industrial, rural, and urban life. Still. 


the Advisory Council for Technical 
Education in South Wales and Monmouthshire has done 
much valuable work, first in surveying the resources, 
needs, and possible lines of development in the area ; in 
gradually establishing a realization of the need for 
planning for technical education on the scale of the 
‘‘ province ” as against that of the small independent 
area ; and in the pooling of resources and the avoidance 
of duplication. The President of the Association, 
Sir William Jenkins, said that South Wales wants and 
is getting new industries ; that the ‘‘ pool’ of men and 
women effectively trained to take their places in those 
industries, was being enlarged at a satisfactory rate, 
though a number of these efficient technicians had had 
to go to England for posts. There is, however, urgent 
need for more and better equipment in their technical 
institutes, which have grown considerably in number 
from the five which existed in 1935. A most promising 
feature in the development was the increasing willing- 
ness of employers to release employees, with pay, 
for part-time technical training. Sir William claimed 
that the Council’s report on ‘* part-time education ’’ had 
influenced the Board of Education in its Service of 
Youth policy. A report described as *“‘ a new testament 
of further education in the rural areas ’’ was received. 
This report analysed the difficulties presented by rural 
conditions in preventing, or at least greatly hindering, a 
coordinated further education policy in the countryside. 
A different technique, based more on the use ot 
mechanical aids to education and the use of smaller 
units of organization, must be the basis of advance in 
rural areas. 
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ART “AND THE GENERAL EDUCATION OF FUTURE CITIZENS 


By H. CLARENCE WHAITE, Tutor and Lecturer in Art in the University of London, Institute of Education 


A® is more than a contribution to general education 

for future citizens, it is an essential part of real life 
without which living becomes a materialistic existence. 
It is the expression of a vision, the transcribing in 
material form of an idea produced by some stimulus to 
the mind of the artist. 

Human beings, although they are not always aware of 
it, possess the gift to imagine, to visualize, and to create 
some form of art. If we are aware and sensitive we 
can respond to this vision ; we can create, and we can 
enter into the joy of greater minds than our own by con- 
templating works of art. In this way art becomes a revela- 
tion of spiritual qualities in Nature in its largest sense. 

In contemplating a work of art we feel and recognize 
its truth, although the truth may sometimes appear 
strange and unfamiliar. How often have we visited a 
picture gallery and afterwards have noticed some view, 
or some person in the street, and our mind’s eyes have 
been opened. Something we had seen, consciously or 
unconsciously, in the visit to the gallery had given us the 
capacity for a richer experience of life. We had ex- 
perienced something of the mind of the artist. It is 
this seeing eye, this awareness of the spirit of beauty, 
which is the most priceless possession of the artist and 
can, in varying degrees, be the experience of every man, 
woman, and child. 

According to the amount and variety of our 
experiences, recorded by the mind through all our senses, 
so will our vision and our creative work vary. This 
vision will, to a certain extent, be influenced by contact 
with the material in which it finds expression. A work 
of art is the result of a sensitive response on the part of 
the artist to the vision and the limitations of the material 
in which he creates. The truth, however, seems to be 
that “the form is one with the conception ”, and the 
vision is seen in terms of the medium in which it finds 
expression. The strokes of the brush or the blows of the 
chisel are made in unconscious harmony with the feeling 
and spirit of the design. Transcribing the vision to its 
appropriate form may involve a varying amount of 
concentration of mind and considerable physical 
endurance, as, for example, in the making of sculpture. 
Elaborate technique and laborious finish, however, do 
not necessarily constitute a work of art. The creation 
of a work of art is not a mechanical process. It is 
inspired work, both joyous and exacting, for the artist 
must feel a desire to create. The state of mind described 
by Robert Bridges as “joy in the making ” can be 
attained only in the ecstasy of creating a work of art. 
Moreover, joy is an enriching experience. A separation 
of art and craftsmanship exists in the minds of many. 
This attitude may be traced to the effects of the indus- 
trial revolution and the factory system, which tend to 
eliminate the human element and the joy of creative 
effort from man’s work. Art becomes no longer asso- 
ciated with, or even considered necessary for, the 
production of the articles made. 


The great difference between art and other subjects 
is that, whereas the latter have primarily to do with 
thought and intellect, art is largely concerned with the 
expression of feeling and emotion. It is the big simple 
experiences of life which move the artist in each of us 
deeply. The primitive things, mountains, sea, sky, the 
wonder of motherhood, the free and graceful movements 
and repose connected with everyday life are the inspira- 
tion of the creative artist within each one of us. Such 
things “ beguile my heart I know not why ”. They stir 
our wonder and imagination, awaken associations ; in 
them we re-experience something of the great truths of 
life. The artist is concerned with expressing his feelings 
about these fundamental things. He instinctively selects 
the essentials. Trivialities, prettinesses, and the copying 
of features are not the concern of the creative artist but 
of the mere imitator. An artist does and must create. 

Art is the flower of civilization. In it we recognize 
something of the life and culture of the people of its 
origin. The real treasures of a nation are its works of 
art, and the appreciation and care of them denote the 
degree of sensibility and culture of its people. The 
degree to which art is a part of the lives of the people is 
a test of the true happiness of the people, for it is certain 
that no people can be said to be fully aware of the 
significance of life without some practice of art. 

Let us try to imagine what the exercise of this creative 
spirit which we call art would mean if it were released 
in the world. F 

First of all, there would come a revival of art and of 
all it would mean for the true happiness of the people. 
There would be an absorbing desire to create art in some 
form or other. The term art would not be confined to 
a picture or a piece of sculpture, but would include the 
planning of local art galleries, theatres, public places 
and monuments, as well as the preservation of beautiful 
country and buildings. 

Art galleries and museums would be sources of 
inspiration and joy and not merely material assets. 

A mind, a city, or a nation aware of art would naturally 
revere the presence of beauty in Nature and in art. 
It is inconceivable, for example, that such a person or 
persons would make elaborate efforts to deface a 
monument such as Stonehenge. 

All that pertains to the design and making of a house 
would be considered, and all that might go to the design 
and making of its decoration, furniture, and fittings. 
It would include consideration of such things as clothes 
and shoes and the making of these. 

In addition, a mind so aware would see so much in the 
vast and infinite beauty of Nature, that lovely things 
would be too sacred to destroy. A mind aware of the 
universal beauty in Nature would possess an attitude of 
reverence not least for the greatest wonder of creation, 
the human being. 

Art being universal in its appeal knows no national 
boundaries. The artist and the sensitive person aware of 
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the presence of art can appreciate and enjoy the art of 
all nations, both ancient and modern. In this respect 
art is mternational in its outlook, which should be the 
outlook of the citizen. 

But how is this to be achieved? It is obvious that 
there must be a change in the attitude of principals, 
heads, and staffs of colleges and schools in regard to the 
place of art in the curriculum. In some schools the art 
class is used as a dumping-ground for the “ duds ” of 
the rest of the school. 

At present art is little more than a Cinderella subject 
and is not considered as a serious contribution to 
education or citizenship. In addition, the short space of 
time usually available for art in the curriculum is still 
further reduced by the time spent in preparation for the 
requirements of the Matriculation drawing examination. 

Of first importance, however, is the need for sensibility 
and understanding on the part of the art teacher. 
Without this first essential all the grand new art rooms 
- and the latest equipment are of little avail. In sensitive 
hands almost any conditions and any locality offer scope 
for bringing the community into the art room and the 
influence of the art room to be exerted in the community. 

Local material such as a stone quarry, a brick works, 
or a pottery provide not only subjects for pictures but 
also the means for linking up school art lessons with 
some of the oldest and essential forms of craftsmanship. 
By means of conducted walks, and by photographs, 
comparisons may be made between planning and the 
lack of it in residential and industrial areas. The well- 
planned suburb or town can be shown and contrasted 
with the completely unimaginative desecration of the 
landscape which surrounds most of our towns. 

Examples of fine monuments and sculpture may be 
contrasted with the usual objects which occupy pro- 
minent places in towns and, like a certain memorial in a 
South-coast town, serve many purposes, including 
multiple sign-post, telephone kiosk, public lavatory, and 
‘“‘ parking place for one taxi”. Pupils and students 
should be made aware of what might be achieved by the 
exercise of vision and imagination on the part of those 
responsible for the work of the community. 
art lessons response to the materials used should be 
encouraged, for by this means an appreciation of art 
may be awakened. 

Names, dates, periods, prices, and scandal about the 
artists’ lives should give place to aesthetic considerations, 
and an attempt made to make pupils aware of art and 
their ability in varying degrees to create it in some 
form or other. 

The history of art from prehistoric times can be seen 
and traced in the drawings of children. As the child 
epitomizes the race, so children’s drawings reveal many 
parallels with the art of past ages. A sympathetic and 
enlightened teacher will recognize and appreciate these 
qualities, and not attempt to frustrate their expression 
by imposing adult or photographic standards. 

Painting pictures from imagination offers infinite 
opportunities for the individual to express freely what 
he feels about his subject, and the method of describing 
a subject from which pupils are asked to paint their 
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impressions produces excellent results. When used 
seriously and conscientiously it demands concentration, 
sincerity, and accuracy, if the vision is to be transcribed 
to material form. The contemplative and creative 
attitude of mind which this method fosters should prove 
a valuable contribution to citizenship. 

There is no fixed way of bringing or receiving a 
stimulus to the mind. Ideas are all about us and the 
great need is to encourage a state of awareness and 
response to ideas when they are received. 

Creative activities have many potential outlets in 
contemporary art lessons. Puppetry, for example, 
offers scope for dramatic talent and for creative work 
in the making of the puppets, dresses, and scenery. 
Apart from these perhaps the greatest contribution 
from the point of view of citizenship is the awakening of 
a communal sense in the pupil. Each member of the 
show contributes his or her utmost to the enjoyment of 
others, while at the same time expressing and ex- 
periencing the joy of creation. What is true of picture- 
making is true of many other art activities, and it is 
possible here to mention only a few of them. 

Pattern-making lessons can be made the means of 
appreciating the significance and loveliness of pattem 
in Nature and in art, and the appropriate use of it in the 
latter. The writing patterns produced in London by 
children inspired by Miss Marion Richardson’s methods 
show how significant and varied natural creative ability 
can be. These children, many of whom live in the 
darkest slums, far removed from contact with such places 
as Kew Gardens, produce original patterns which are 
lovely in form and colour. 

Older pupils, by means of potato, linoleum or wood 
blocks, may design and cut patterns, which can be printed 
with dye on materials suitable for making into articles 
for personal wear. Here, again, what is done in school 
should be considered with what is and what might be 
produced in the factory. In this work as in those already 
mentioned feeling as opposed to ingenuity should be 
the main purpose. Where this has been the guiding 
factor the results are deeply moving and completely 
satisfying. It is not so much the instruction given that 
matters, as the opportunities which art lessons afford for 
an understanding of art and all that it could mean to the 
future citizen. In this article an attempt has been made 
to show that the pursuit of the spirit of beauty, which 
is the absolute aim of all art, is at the same time a 
valuable contribution towards education for citizenship 
for which there is so urgent a need to-day. 


EUROPE AT THE CROSS ROADS 


Europe has now reached a point at which it would seem, 
as never so clearly in past history, that two alternative and 
sharply contrasted destinies await her. She may trave! 
down the road to a new war, or, Overcoming passion, pre- 
judice, and hysteria, work for a permanent organization oi 
peace. In either case the human spirit is armed with 
material power. The developing miracle of science is at 
our disposal to use or abuse, to make or tomar. With science 
we may lay civilization in ruins or enter into a period of 
plenty and well-being the like of which has never been 
experienced by mankind.—H. A. L. Fisher. A History 


of Europe (1936). 
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IN THE CLASS-ROOM 


By VERNON MALLINSON 
Ill—CHOOSING THE TEXT-BOOK 


TS is a time when the various publishers’ travellers 

are making their final rounds before the requisitions 
for the next school year are placed, and a time of the 
year, I am afraid, when much money is wasted on a 
succession of new texts that have caught the eye. I 
often wonder how much private amusement the traveller 
gets as he sees the young schoolmaster scanning his 
brand-new wares, spurning the tried favourites, and 
pathetically demanding specimen copies of a new 
approach to the teaching of his subject. Let me say 
at the outset that the only representatives of publishing 
houses for whom I have any respect are those who will 
not indulge this fancy, but spend their time chatting 
pleasantly and show every reluctance to open their bags. 
I know then that they are not in the text-book racket, 
and that their advice, when asked for, will generally 
be sound. 

For the publisher must forgive me if I use strong words. 
There is a glut of text-books on the market, and there is 
a serious danger that publishers, in their anxiety to 
cater for every taste, are doing for the text-book what 
has already been done for the novel: prostituting high 
ideals, and creating ““ best-sellers’’ that live for a day. 
Look at the publishers’ lists; every Tom, Dick, or 
Harry fancies his chances in the literary field—witness 
the various schools of journalism and short-story writing 
that advertise daily—and every energetic schoolmaster 
who has ambitions aspires to write his own text-book. 
The result is the publication of a number of texts which 
on trial should never have seen the light of day, and a 
bewildering choice to face the schoolmaster preparing 
his requisition and drawing up his programme of work. 
And the blame, I think, must be shared by publisher, 
teacher, training department, and education authority 
alike. The publisher should be more circumspect and 
methodical in choosing his authors and preparing his 
lists; the teacher should learn not to think that the 
writing of a text-book is a royal road to promotion ; and 
the training departments and education authorities 
should both kill this idea, and give much more practical 
help and advice to the teacher over the choice of his 
texts. 

Almost every year students are placed under my 
supervision for a period of training in practical teaching, 
and unfailingly I put one question to them. What text- 
books would you use in planning a syllabus of work for 
the forms you are going to teach? Some look at me 
vacantly and make no response; some suggest a text 
because they recollect its use from their own schooldays ; 
a very few are quite frank and say they haven’t any 
idea—perhaps I can tell them. I can and must, but my 
choice of book is going to be of little use to them when 
they have to stand on their own feet. They are failing 
to grasp the very first essential in teaching—to know 
exactly what they want to teach, what they are going to 


teach, and wHy. And too many schoolmasters to-day 
are in this position. They will insist on using the text- 
book as a crutch, as the be-all and end-all of a course of 
instruction, and not as a useful guide, a counsellor and 
a good friend ; and their teaching must suffer. I have 
seen syllabuses of work from quite competent teachers 
which stated that, in the spring term, say, a class would 
work as far as page 63 in So-and-so’s French Course, 
and I have wondered how much more competent those 
teachers would be if only they would make of the text 
a means to an end and not an end in itself. It is just this 
attitude which leads to the present glut of text-books, and 
to the despairing cry of the teacher that his efforts lead 
apparently nowhere. You must catch your hare before 
you can cook it, and you must know what you are 
going to teach, and why, before you choose a text. 

Now, why cannot the training departments do some- 
thing for a start ? Why not a course of lectures on the 
choice and use of the text-book from competent prac- 
tising teachers drawn from outside the purely academic 
sphere? And why cannot the publisher too play his 
part ? He sees the teacher chasing himself pathetically 
as the puppy-dog chases its own tail; he sees him 
clamouring for a new approach that shall be the end of 
all his troubles, and, being after all a business man, he 
indulges him. You cannot blame him for his attitude, 
but he must lose badly on certain publications. Yet, 
if he would ask three simple questions before allowing 
his author to rush into print, he would simplify the 
situation for all of us. Why have you brought this 
particular book to me? Why do you want to write at 
all? Why have you written this particular book ? Such 
questions as these would both purge the market and make 
for better and fewer books. For no book ought to be 
published simply and solely because someone thinks it 
a probable rival to one issued under the imprint of another 
publishing firm. There is more in it than that. An 
author must have a scheme of work behind all he writes, 
must see that what he has written has continuity, and 
links up closely with his aim and method in teaching 
practice. In plain truth, he must not be indulged and 
allowed to write a book simply because he fancies 
his name in print. And in choosing his text-book 
the teacher will do well to look into all these points 
very carefully. 

I must push the argument a little further. Not long 
ago a young and enthusiastic French master wrote to 
ask my advice on how to set about getting a book 
published which he wanted to write. Note that it was 
not yet written. My reply was pointed but I hope not 
brutal. I said that nowadays people write text-books 
—apart from the prospect of financial reward—for ohe 
of three reasons. 


(a) because they find it both pleasant and flattering 
to have something in print, or, 
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(5) because they think the publication of a text-book 
will attract some attention and lead to pro- 
motion, or 

(c) because they have evolved for themselves a system 
of teaching, proved by results and in which they 
believe implicitly, and because to have the results 
of their labours in book form will be more 
convenient for them and probably of help to 
others. 


If reasons (a) and (b) are your only reasons for writing, 
I continued, then for heaven’s sake forget all about it 
and get on with your teaching; but, if you honestly 
believe you have something concrete to give and have 
proved to your satisfaction its value, then you'll find 
a publisher easily enough without any help from me. 

And the ordinary teacher choosing his new text should 
be asking himself all the time a set of parallel questions. 
What is the author trying to do? How does he set 
about it? Is his method in close agreement with my 
own ideas on how the subject should be taught ? Is his 
approach suited to the type of boy or girl whom I have 
to teach and to my own peculiar class-room technique ? 
What has he to say of his work in his preface? The 
author ought to be able to state quite concisely what he 
is doing ; if he cannot, then I distrust him. 
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So, you see, it all boils down to this. In choosing the 
text-book we need the full co-operation of the publisher, 
honesty of purpose both in the teacher and in the author, 
better guidance from the training departments, and 
willing practical assistance from educational authorities. 
For you must examine a large number of books before 
you find the ones that fit in best with your scheme; 
otherwise you become a slave to the text and a dull, 
despondent teacher. And you must have full facilities 
for making your choice. The publisher does his best for 
you with his specimen copies, but that is not enough. 
I should like to see all education authorities adopting 
some scheme similar to that in practice with both the 
L.C.C. and the Kent Education Authority. I mean the 
creation of a central library with full facilities for browsing 
and choosing, together with every inducement to the 
teacher to take full advantage of the scheme, and the 
periodical publication and distribution of book lists, 
with useful appended notes on the scope of the books 
that are being recommended for use. 


But I must devote a separate article to the education 
authorities and the kind of scheme I envisage. Already 
I have the uneasy feeling that I have stirred up sufficient 
controversy. May we in the meantime have some frank 
discussion of the points I have raised ? 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


By C. L. BERRY, M.A., Director of Education for Wakefield 
PART Il 


[Y the Report on The Primary School the Consultative 

Committee “urge upon all responsible for the 
education and training of teachers that adequate 
facilities should be offered for acquiring a sufficient 
knowledge of the Bible” for the purpose of efficient 
religious instruction. At the other end, the same 
demand is made in the Board of Education pamphlet, 
The Organization and Curriculum of Sixth Forms in 
Secondary Schools. The Spens Report, too, gives the 
fullest consideration to this question. Every secondary 
school should have “‘ one teacher with a considerable 
technical equipment in Scripture ” comparable with the 
equipment of other specialist teachers, who could both 
teach the subject to higher forms and guide instruction 
therein throughout the school. Religious instruction 
should be as well taught and as well planned as any 
other branch of the curriculum. 


“ Religious education can only be justified as a 
regular part of the education of older boys and girls 
if at the end of the course they feel that it has included 
some serious study to which their teachers have 
given no less thought and skill than to the other 
studies, and that some part, at least, of the course has 
demanded that degree of concentration and awakened 
that interest which makes even immature minds 
aware that time has been spent to good purpose.” 


The Committee rightly considered that the time was 
past when the teaching of Scripture could be entrusted 


to any teacher who did not actually object to under- 
taking it and irrespective of any training for the work. 

“ Form masters and mistresses, provided that they 
desire to do so, should take part in a kind of instruction 
which may mean so much to their pupils. But these 
teachers, unless they have themselves received some 
special training, would benefit from the advice, or 
even the direction, of a specialist colleague, and, 
especially in the highest form, the actual teaching 
might with advantage be entrusted to such a specialist. 
. . . If Scripture is to be taught as a subject valuable 
for its own interest and intellectual discipline, it 
requires to the same extent as any other subject of 
primary importance, the direction of a specialist 
teacher.” 

The Spens Report, therefore, advocates the employ- 
ment of a specialist Scripture teacher in every school 
where numbers justify it. In the smaller schools some 
member of the regular staff, with the necessary inclina- 
tion, might profitably take some specialist course of 
preparation for Scripture teaching. 

“Every possible facility should be provided, 
whereby those who have already proved that they 
are capable teachers of other subjects may qualify 
themselves by special preparation to undertake the 
teaching of Scripture.” 

Here, then, is evidence of a growing realization, 
confirmed now by official and public recognition, that 
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there is an urgent need for teachers properly trained to 
give religious instruction; that present facilities for 
such instruction are unsatisfactory and that considerable 
changes are required. Most children receive their 
education in public elementary schools. The majority 
even of those who go to secondary schools are educated 
in elementary schools until about the age of II years. 
The normal qualification for teachers of all these children 
is the Teacher’s Certificate. The Joint Standing Com- 
mittee of the Training College Association and the 
Council of Principals recently described the plan of their 
curriculum as including a group of professional subjects 
and a second group of “ general ’’ subjects of either an 
academic or a practical or aesthetic nature. In addition 
to the compulsory subjects, two-year colleges generally 
provide courses in English, Speech Training, and certain 
other subjects of which Divinity is usually one. As a 
typical example of regulations for the Teacher’s Certifi- 
cate the following may be quoted from the 1938 Regula- 
tions of the London University Training Colleges 
Delegation : 


TWO YEARS’ COURSE 

4. The normal course of study ... must include a 
study of professional and general subjects as described in 
paragraphs 5 and 6. 

5. PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS. 

(a) The course of professional study must include .. . the 
following subjects : 

i. The Principles and Practice of Education. 

ii. Hygiene. 

iii. Physical Education (Ordinary or Advanced). 

(b) The course in Principles and Practice of Education 
will consist of a General Course and a Special Course [detatls 
of which are given). 

6. GENERAL SUBJECTS. 

(a) All candidates . . . will be required to satisfy the 
examiners in a general English paper. In addition, the 
course of general study must include . . . subjects selected 
from the following lists in accordance with . . . §6(d) : 


Group A Group B Group C 
English Language and Music (O or A) Divinity 
Literature (O or A) Art (O or A) (O or A) 


Needlework and 

Handwork (O or A) 
Housecraft (for 

women) (A) 
Handwork (for men) 

(A) 

Economics (O or A) Gardening 

(b) All courses of study must include at least three 
subjects chosen as follows : 

From Group A: One of the following—English, History, 

Geography, Mathematics, Science. 

From Group B : One subject. 

From Group A or B : One further subject. 

If neither Physical Training nor any of the subjects of 
Groups A and B be offered at Advanced Standard, the 
course must include a fourth subject from.Group A or B. 

(c) Candidates may offer one or more subjects than is 
required under §6(b), but not more than one such additional 
subject. 

(d) Divinity (Group C) is an optional and additional 
subject. Success in this subject will be noted on the University 
Certificate, but it will not be counted in lieu of success in 
another examination subject, or be taken into consideration for 
the purpose of deciding whether a candidate has qualified for 
the award of the Teacher's Certificate. 


History (O or A) 

Geography (O or A) 

Mathematics (O or A) 

Science (O or A) 

A Foreign Language 
A 
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It will be seen that the place occupied by Divinity as 
a certificate subject is one of marked and unique in- 
feriority. Divinity, alone of the fifteen subjects men- 
tioned above, is both optional and additional to whatever 
other subjects a student may take. It is thus proclaimed 
to be of less importance than Economics or Gardening, 
notwithstanding authoritative assertions of its essential 
place in the curriculum of all schools. The student who 
takes Divinity in his Certificate Examination may 
thereby imperil his success in some other subject. That 
other subject, be it what it may, will be more important 
to him than Divinity. This is the position which a 
growing number of educationists regard as unsatis- 
factory and which the Royal Commission (whenever it 
may be appointed) will have to examine. 

Dissatisfaction with the position assigned to Divinity 
in the Certificate Examination has been felt for some 
time. In 1933 Lord Halifax, as President of the Board 
of Education, ‘‘in view of the considerable attention 
which has recently been given in various quarters to the 
question of providing teachers with improved oppor- 
tunities for equipping jthemselves for giving religious 
instruction ” invited representative persons from local 
education authorities, universities, training colleges, and 
the teaching profession to discuss with him some of the 
more important issues involved. In May, 1934, at the 
request of the Conference, the Board of Education 
issued “a summary of the more important points on 
which they are in substantial agreement ”’. 

The Conference considered it to be of the utmost 
importance that teachers of religious knowledge should 
have opportunities for securing the best possible equip- 
ment for such instruction. They reviewed all existing 
facilities and : 

I. Regretted the tendency to discontinue religious 
instruction in the later stages of the secondary 
school course ; 

2. Hoped that all those responsible for the work of 
secondary schools would consider how best they 
could secure that all their pupils should enjoy 
facilities for such study throughout their school 
career ; 

3. Strongly urged training colleges to “ provide on a 
systematic basis, for students who desire to take 
advantage of them, courses both in Biblical 
studies and in the practical problems of teaching 
Scripture in schools ”. 


The Conference regarded as of equal importance the 
provision of similar courses by university training 
departments. They also drew attention to the demand 
for opportunities for further study and to the valuable 
results which would be secured by the provision of 
extra-mural and similar courses and lectures. 

Lord Halifax’s Conference discussed the claims of 
Divinity to a better place in the Certificate and Diploma 
Examinations, but unfortunately (though not sur- 
prisingly, having regard to the constitution of the 
Conference) favoured no change. 


“The balance of opinion of the Conference is 
against the suggestion that, in order to secure that due 
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attention is given to this branch of study, it should 
form an optional subject in the Final Examination 
on which the Certificate is awarded.” 


The failure of the Conference in this respect was 
regrettable. Such reforms do not, however, usually 
spring from first discussions nor are they always achieved 
from within. Outside influence and the pressure of 
growing opinion may be necessary. 

The position in the training colleges and university 
training departments is very much as it was six years 
ago. Courses in Divinity are provided in all the deno- 
minational colleges, and attendance thereat is generally 
compulsory. In the undenominational colleges, too, 
such courses are now generally provided, although 
attendance is voluntary. Some of the university 
training departments also provide voluntary courses. 
In others, however, the subject receives no kind of 
recognition. Most valuable information on the present 
position may be found in The Training of Teachers, a 
memorandum drawn up by the Joint Standing Com- 
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mittee of the Training College Association and the 
Council of Principals, issued this year by the London 
University Press. In that memorandum the following 
statement is made : 


‘‘ There seems to be little desire on the part of the 
training colleges for an examination [in Divinity] in 
the ordinary course, but many colleges in other areas 
are strongly of the opinion that there should be an 
Advanced Course Examination. Most prefer that it 
should be an additional optional subject, and some 
few are doubtful about the wisdom of examining it 
at all. The Church colleges prepare their students for 
the Archbishops’ Examination, and some colleges 
have regular internal examinations in Divinity, while 
some confine themselves to questions on method of 
teaching Scripture in the education papers.” 


It is clear, therefore, from the colleges’ own evidence that 
the matter now calls for impartial examination by a 
Royal Commission in the light of the requirements of 
the schools and the educational needs of the children. 


A FRENCHMAN ON BRITISH EDUCATION 


By S. H. 


? 


“ | T is rather curious ”, writes Henri Leopold Dor in a 

Paris evening paper, l Intransigeant, ‘‘ to note that 
in the days when the English were our enemies, they 
resembled us more than they do now that they are our 
friends ’’. He recalls the last request of Lord Nelson, on 
the point of death, ‘‘ Kiss me, Hardy ”. To-day, no 
Englishman would think of kissing another, not even his 
own father. This change and many others in the 
character of the Englishman, Monsieur Leopold Dor 
thinks, are due to the changes which have been brought 
about in the English educational system in the last 
century. 

Nor has the change in the educational system yet had 
its full effect. “ When I made the mistake of men- 
tioning, to a group of Cambridge students, that André 
Maurois’ Colonel Bramble incarnates the Englishman 
for many Frenchmen, every one of them protested and 
complained that such an idea was unjust. Yet the 
portrait which Maurois drew of the colonel is not only 
truthful, but also reasonable. It is not that Maurois’ 
picture is at fault, but that England has changed since 
the time the description was written. 

“The British types which Maurois described are the 
products of a recent evolution in British character which 
dates from the scholastic reforms of Dr. Amold. In 
changing the educational system from top to bottom, 
Arnold also modified the mentality of the country. He 
created the mould in which men whom Maurois describes 
were cast, tall, impassible men who play football and 
cricket. 

“ When one hears the remark of Wellington, ‘the 
battle of Waterloo was won on the playgrounds of Eton ’, 
one must not think of collegians in white flannels playing 
cricket. Games as a serious and almost religious occupa- 
tion developed only during the last century. In the day 
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of Wellington, Eton was a den of little blackguards who, 
for all their good birth, were not afraid of a hard fight. 
When one of his pupils was killéd, Dr. Keat remarked, 
‘It is unfortunate that it should have happened, but 
every Eton student must know how to use his fists ’. 

‘‘ Arnold suppressed this brutality and disorder and 
guided the superfluous energies toward games, creating 
a whole sporting code and a religion of sport. These 
schools, after renovation, gave their students a quality 
which has so often been misunderstood in France: 
sensitiveness. Young Englishmen remained as vigorous 
physically as they had been before, but their mental 
sensitivity was greatly sharpened. A hard word or a 
gesture of disdain offends them. This, in turn, gave rise 
to a cold reserve, a fear of allowing their sentiments to be 
seen lest they be criticized. Often this quality degen- 
erated into timidity, and Englishmen, whom Frenchmen 
may have found haughty, were probably deeply desirous 
of being friends. They were afraid of imposing them- 
selves, of being in the way, of being repelled, and so they 
took refuge inside what is only a protective shell of 
bluntness. 

‘‘ The reverence for diplomas, for intellectual competi- 
tions, even of pure intelligence as we know these things 
in France, does not exist in England. Tell an English- 
man that he is not intellectual and he will smile without 
being offended ; tell him he has bad taste and he will 
be mortally annoyed. The importance of this evolution 
is capital. If, by the creation of a sort of special type 
of being, the evolution of the English educational system 
seemed, during the nineteenth century, to separate 
England from the Continent, it must be admitted that 
the second phase of that evolution, which we are now 
witnessing, tends rather to bring England closer to 
France than ever before ”’. 
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FULL CIRCLE 


By “ REVENANT ” 


THE wheel has turned full circle; and, very strangely, 

after a lapse of a quarter of a century, I find myself 
on the war-time staff of the very same Public School 
which I left on the outbreak of war in August, 1914. The 
experience must be rare, perhaps unique: for, while many 
schoolmasters are returning to their old work, some even 
to their old schools, how many take up the job just 
exactly where they left it twenty-five years ago? It 
offers an opportunity for comparison which is not to 
be missed. 

This, then, is a typical English Public School, just 
sufficiently exclusive, not too rich and not too aristo- 
cratic. The boys are average English boys of the middle 
and upper-middle class. Such they were when I left 
them in 1914, and so I find them now on my return ; so 
exactly simular, in fact, that at first one was tempted to 
ask them, ‘ Well, what have you fellows been doing 
with yourselves while I have been away ?’ Iam teaching 
boys of three stages—Sixth Form, Middle School, 
Lower School—just as I did in those complacent, far-off 
days before the first Great War ; and I have now been 
teaching them for a term and a half. “ Have they 
changed since those days?” I ask myself. ‘“ And 
if so, in what respects do they differ ? ” 

Just at first it seemed to me that the boys were quite 
incredibly ignorant. They appeared to know nothing to 
speak of about anything ; and, moreover, to be quite 
incapable of reasoning with clarity, or balancing proba- 
bilities. But very soon I realized that it was I who had 
changed. Many years of writing, editing, broadcasting, 
and what not, had brought me into daily contact with 
mature minds, and for the moment I had failed to make 
allowance for immaturity. It was not ignorance or 
incapacity on the part of the boys, but just lack of 
life-experience, and that was coming upon them daily. 
I adjusted myself to the old outlook and attitude, and 
was rewarded by finding that in essentials the boys had 
not changed an atom. Forget the date and the passing 
of years, and one might be teaching their fathers—so 
much alike they were to the pre-war generation that one 
could not tell t’other from which! Here are the young- 
sters, friendly, spirited, inquisitive, full of simple humour 
—for all the world like the youngsters of five-and-twenty 
years ago. Then the Middle School—colt-like, shy and 
reserved, and raucous on occasion, but none the less 
delectable for that; a little oppressed by general 
adolescence and the imminence of “School Cert ”’ ; 
keen on their work, but desperately ashamed of appearing 
so. And the Sixth Form, conventional and traditional 
to a degree—unbelievably so when one considers how the 
world has changed since their fathers thought as they do, 
cheerfully argumentative and quite laughably opinion- 
ated, the less they know the stronger line they are 


prepared to take—as their fathers were before them. 
And much is learnt that way if the Master is patient and 
has a sense of humour. 

In essential$ then, I find the typical Public School boy 


‘exactly as I left him twenty-five years ago—the same 


attitude towards work and games, politics, and the out- 
side world. Perhaps I sense a certain quickness in 
scientific uptake, in the gauging of cause and effect, as 
if familiarity with the aeroplane and wireless had 
definitely quickened the mechanical outlook. But of 
this I am not sure. 

But what of his cultural make-up? Here I confess | 
that for a term and a half I have found myself completely 
baffled. What on earth has happened to the literary and 
cultural background that was part and parcel of education 
before the last war? I am appalled and astounded by 
the lack of it, and say to myself that it cannot, surely, 
be general. And yet—here are some forty very typical 
boys from every division of a very typical Public School— 
and they have done no reading such as we called reading 
in old days. No good now to speak of books, authors, 
characters which one would have thought would have 
been familiar to every intelligent boy in the country. 
With rare exceptions here and there, and particularly 
in the Sixth, they have read no Scott, no Stevenson, no 
Conrad, no Marryat—they have never heard of the 
Artful Dodger, or Bob Acres, or Starlight, or Lord Jim 
—they confuse Byron with Burns, Shelley with Sheridan; 
they have never read any poetry at all, or if they have 
are ashamed to own it; while to question them about 
Samuel Pepys, or John Evelyn, or James Boswell, is to 
draw a complete blank. 

And it is the same with art. The mention of Velasquez, 
or Titian, or Michael Angelo and their work evokes no 
response whatever ; they cannot describe the work of 
a single British artist; indeed, the only celebrated 
painter whose name they know is Rembrandt—because 
‘Charles Laughton did him on the films ! ” 

What has been happening ? The answer is beyond me, 
for I have been out of it for so long. Is it typical? or 
have I struck an empty patch? It is not that the boys 
do not want to know ; for, the fog once cleared, they are 
reading with avidity and enthusiasm. In spite of the 
motor-car and the cinema boys have not essentially 
changed since the pre-1914 world ; and what delighted 
the pre-Great War generation delights boys still. But 
what has happened in the interval, and what is the 
meaning of this deadly hiatus? Can it be true, in a 
general way, that the only literature the Public School 
boy studies is comprised in the set books of the period 
he ‘‘ does for School Cert” ? One hopes not. One can 
hardly believe that it is so. And yet—this is what one 
has found. 
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MORE ABOUT SCHOOL CAMPS 


By A. GRAY JONES 


T thirty-one camps erected by the National 

Camps Corporation will shortly be all filled: 
twenty-nine have been let to local authorities and fifteen 
are now occupied. The Journal of Education advocated 
school camps long before the approach of war. This 
advocacy was based on two reasons: (a) That the camps 
were essential in peace time to bring town children in 
touch with nature, and to enable them to live for awhile 
as a happy community in fresh air and open surroundings, 
and (b) that camps are, in the long run, more economical 
and more effective than any scheme of billeting. 

The experience of the last twelve months has con- 
firmed the wisdom of these views. If ten times the 
number of such camps had been made available, the 
prospects of further emergency evacuation in the event 
of air raids would be more hopeful than they are at 
present. Moreover, there would be permanent provision 
for schools in peace time, for the value of these camps 
will best be appreciated when they are used consecu- 
tively during term by different schools. 

The National Camps Corporation has adopted a design 
by Mr. Thomas Tait, architect to the Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion : it is modern and functional ; and since it depends 
on the mass production of standardized units, it lends 
_ itself to rapid duplication. Those who have used the 
camps speak highly of them: they are admirably 
planned, artistically decorated, neat in appearance, the 
heating, lighting, and ventilation are excellent and the 
labour-saving arrangements in the kitchens have been 
specially praised. On the other hand, the accommo- 
dation for the staff is inadequate: there are no 
laboratories, workshops, domestic science rooms or indoor 
recreational rooms for the pupils: the lavatory accom- 
modation is too far from the dormitories, and these will 
be severely overcrowded if the double-tier beds are 
in use. These deficiencies, however, can easily be 
remedied. Already the possibility of overcrowding has 
been prevented by reducing the number of children 
accommodated in these camps from 348 to 290, and 
converting one dormitory into a classroom. 

Meanwhile other schemes for school camps have been 
devised. One that has worked successfully at small cost 
is that of Dulwich College Preparatory School, where 
160-180 boys of 8-14 years of age are housed in four 
large and five small sleeping-huts, a dining-hut, a wash- 
hut, a sanatorium, and a play-hut connected by a 
covered way. Additional huts are provided for storing 
and airing clothes, for housing the director and staff, 
and a common-room. The cost of this camp was £3,000, 
which is considerably below that of the Government 
camps. On the other hand the hospitality of Cranbrook 
school has enabled camp class-rooms to be dispensed 
with, and the full curriculum is thus carried on in per- 
manent buildings. The organizer of this camp speaks of 
the ‘‘enormous improvement both physically and 
mentally ” in the boys under his charge. 


Meanwhile, an exhibition at 94 Wimpole Street 
illustrates further schemes for evacuation and holiday 
camps. Models illustrating the schemes have been 
prepared by three young architects, Mr. Goldfinger, 
Miss M. Crowley, A.R.I.B.A., and Miss A. Parker, 
A.R.I.B.A. Each of the four schemes illustrated is 
devoted to a particular social problem: for small child- 
ren alone in the form of residential country nursery 
schools : for mothers and children in the form of village 
settlements: for children of school age in the form of 
evacuation camps: and for families in the form of 
groups of bungalows with communal centre. 

These school camps, like the others, are light structures 
of the bungalow or chalet type; they are easy and 
inexpensive to erect, and allow for the use of substitute 
materials. They illustrate the fact that layout and 
planning are more important than elevation. 

The plans show that the sites have been laid out 
so as to give as much space for games as possible. 
Each camp will provide for 400 children (800—-1,000 in 
emergency) in dormitories of 20 (40 in emergency), and 
the units are grouped informally and not in lines; this 
is to secure concealment from the air and to avoid 
regimentation. 

One cannot but admire the ingenuity that architects 
have brought to bear on this problem of school camps. 
All of the schemes examined, whether those of the 
National Camps Corporation or those displayed at the 
Building Centre, are remarkable for their boldness, 
vitality, competent use of mass production and stand- 
ardization, and honest endeavour to suit the purpose 
rather than “‘ look pretty ”, as they would have done had 
they been designed in the 1880's. 


LA CORRESPONDANCE 
SCOLAIRE INTERNATIONALE 


By G. CADOGAN ROTHERY 


M EANS for promoting or strengthening Anglo- 

French understanding are being widely discussed. 
Among these means are exchange of scholars and of 
teachers between the two countries, both very desirable, 
but for reasons of cost and administration not easy to 
realize on anything like the large scale necessary if an 
early impression is to be made. Though, doubtless, even 
a little accomplished in these two ways would be to the 
good. There is, however, another, fairly well established, 
indeed flourishing, channel of intellectual intercourse, 
through the Correspondance Scolaire Internationale. 
This is a Government institution with a member of the 
Academy as Director under the immediate control of the 
Minister of Education, with offices in London. At the 
last Paris International Exhibition a considerable dis- 
play, accompanied by efforts at extension, was made, 
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This met a quick response in France. We are told 
that there are over 7,000 French students of all ages 
awaiting linking up with British correspondents, for the 
organization covers the Dominions and Colonies as well. 
The response in England was less satisfactory. We are 
as a people somewhat diffident, not to say shy, and are 
not such good letter writers as the French, so perhaps 
more positive stimulation is needed on this side of the 
Channel, both from Whitehall and the schools. No 
better system of widening education, stimulating bene- 
ficial curiosity could be devised. For the younger 
children general correspondence on a friendly footing 
should be sufficient. The discussion of lessons, games, 
hobbies will lead on to other matters. With the advance 
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in age of the students something more ambitious should 
be attempted. A regular course of question and answer, 
of discussion, should be introduced, covering topics of 
immediate interest to students. Interchange of views on 
civics should be encouraged. This last subject, un- 
fortunately, is ill developed in our schools and univer- 
sities, though it is a prominent feature in French educa- 
tion from the elementary schools to the Sorbonne. This 
partly accounts for the greater readiness of French boys 
and girls in letter writing and public speaking. For 
this development of the system the pairing off of corre- 
spondents would require greater care, but the Paris 
office could be relied upon to take up this task with 
enthusiasm, given reciprocal energy on this side. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 

Sirn,—May I comment on your eminently sensible 
paragraph regarding the return of the schools of London 
University to London ? The argument which you base 
on the fact that Parliament and the Law Courts have 
not left London is, I submit, untenable; the repercussions 
on the natural morale of their removal from the capital 
place them in a wholly different category from that of the 
schools. With regard to the latter, you declare oracularly 
that “‘ advice is different from direction ’’, but surely the 
measure of difference depends on the authority of the 
adviser ? That the London colleges found the “ advice ” 
of the Lord Privy Seal practically equivalent to “ direc- 
tion ’’ is clear from their immediate and nearly universal 
acceptance of it, on their own initiative, and without 
reference to the Senate, which is not responsible either 
for evacuation or its reversal. 

But the return of the schools is not nearly so simple a 
matter as you represent. They have entered upon con- 
tracts as regards duration of tenure and other matters with 
the institutions giving them hospitality, and further- 
more, several of the larger colleges have surrendered 
their London premises to Government uses. To give a 
concrete illustration of the former position, one of the 
smallest of the London colleges dealing with less than 
150 students, evacuated to a provincial university, is 
paying {£3,000 a year for rent, and £2,000 for local univer- 
sity dues ; larger colleges have of course proportionately 
larger undertakings. Commitments on this scale cannot 
be suddenly or even speedily rescinded. 

The return of some of the London clinical medical 
students to London has given you and others a false 
impression of the facts, which are authoritatively set out 
in The British Medical Journal of February 17. There 
has been no movement to bring back the pre-clinical 
students, who form a full half of the student-body. There 
has been some return of senior clinical students, rendered 
possible by the return of some of their teachers on the 
honorary staffs of hospitals, about half of whom were tem- 
porarily released by the Minister of Health last December 
from whole-time service in order to enable the hospitals to 
reopen some of their beds. The Minister, however, 
retains command of a full third of beds in London 
hospitals, and because of that reservation and other con- 
sequent rearrangements, barely a third of the full number 
of beds is now available for teaching. Moreover, the 
Minister keeps seven-eighths of the whole body of 
-clinical teachers securely tted to immediate resumption 


of whole-time service under his orders whenever he 
deems fit; with their withdrawal medical education 
in London would again suffer complete eclipse. The 
position of the London medical schools, deprived of half 
of their clinical teachers and two thirds of their beds, is, I 
think you will admit, peculiarly precarious, and does not 
offer the encouraging precedent which you suggest for a 
general return of schools to London. 

Your last sentence conveys the wise warning that 
“ guidance ” in this matter should be left to the Govern- 
ment ‘‘ with its vast resources of information ”. The 
trend of that guidance at present shows very little, if any, 
relaxation of the caution which prompted the earlier 
measures. The erstwhile Lord Privy Seal, primarily 
responsible for the evacuation of the colleges, never tires, 
in his present office of Minister for Home Security, of 
admonitions against too optimistic expectation of 
continued immunity from air-raids. In the debate on 
Air Estimates in Parliament on March 7, only one 
member protested against the maintenance of the 
black-out precautions, undertaken primarily under the 
influence of the Air Ministry, and the protest was not 
supported either by the House or by the Minister. 
Again a new and very elaborate scheme for re-evacuation 
of school children is under consideration by the Ministry 
of Health and the Board of Education. I may quote a 
still more recent and positive indication of this cautious 
Govermental attitude, especially as I consider it in this 
instance excessive. The Parliamentary Civil Service 
Committee, of which I am at present Chairman, sent 
a deputation on March 8 to the Treasury urging the 
resumption of the Civil Service examinations. Our 
request was refused, and the principal argument used for 
this decision by the Minister and his advisers was that 
it was “ impracticable ’’ and “ inadvisable ” to summon 
a large number of “ young people ” (youth was much 
insisted upon), to London in war time, although it was 
conceded that the total attendance in London on any © 
given day would not exceed 1,000, which could be 
distributed between a dozen metropolitan centres, and 
the retention of individual candidates in London would 
not be longer than two or three days in examinations 
held for the most part only once a year. 

Very much larger aggregations of ‘‘ young people ” of 
much the same ages, involving daily attendance for 
some nine months of the year, would result from the 
general re-opening of the London Schools, which deal 
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HARRAP 


LANGUAGE BOOKS FOR ADULTS, EVENING CLASSES AND MEMBERS 
OF H.M. FORCES 


FIRST YEAR GERMAN FOR ADULTS and Upper Form 
By J. H. Hyde, B.A. 


This short German course has been published, at a very reasonable price, to meet the needs of those 
beginners who require subject-matter more advanced than that appealing to juniors. 


Crown 8vo. 114 pages. 2s. 


FIRST YEAR FRENCH FOR ADULTS 
SECOND YEAR FRENCH FOR ADULTS 


By H. D. Hargreaves, B.A. 


In these books formal grammar is reduced to a minimum and as much as possible is given in the form of 
marginal notes to the reading texts. These are based upon actual experiences of holidaying in France. 
Each part is self-contained. 

First Year, 124 pages, Is. 9d. Second Year, 176 pages, 2s. 3d. 


DUDEN PICTORIAL DICTIONARIES 


Each has over 340 full-page line illustrations and eight colour plates, with explanations on the opposite page. 
Thus, as each object is seen in relation to those allied to it in the same group, the precise meaning of the 
word is obtained. 


German Duden, 6s. French Duden, 8s. 6d. net. English Duden, 8s. 6d. net. 


GERMAN MILITARY DICTIONARY — ENGLISH-GERMAN 


GERMAN-ENGLISH 
By L. von Carstenn 


The Editor has made a close study of the methods and regulations of foreign armies and has included only 
those terms whose use has been proved by experience. Special attention has been paid to Navy, Air Force, 
and Mechanized Division terms. 

Size 62 x 42 in. 280 pages. 6s. net. 


A SIMILAR FRENCH MILITARY DICTIONARY IS IN PREPARATION, 
SIZE 6 x 3% in., AND WILL BE READY SHORTLY 


HARRAP’S BILINGUAL SERIES 


Edited by J. E. Mansion 


These modern language readers, with English translation on the opposite pages, enable the learner to cover 
rapidly a wide field of reading—French, Spanish, Italian, German, Danish, Swedish. Cloth boards, Is. 6d. 
net ; Stiff paper, Is. net, each. Russian and Portuguese, Cloth boards, Is. 6d. net ; Stiff paper, Is. 3d. 
net, each. 


Messrs. Harrap are always ready to give full particulars and to send further suggestions 
as to suitable books for all types of classes 


Fl 
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LONDON, W.C.! 


HARRAP BOOKS FOR GEOGRAPHY 


THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 
By A. M. Dell, M.A. 


The early chapters of the book deal with the world as a whole. The author then proceeds to treat his subject 
on regional lines, and includes useful statistics. He also shows clearly the reaction which political factors 
have in the geographical field. 


Third edition revised. 720 pages. 6s. 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS 
By W. S. Batho 


This book emphasizes the human side of Geography, and contains adequate material for a two-year course 
in Central, Technical, and Secondary Schools. The pupil is encouraged to seek geographical knowledge 
from the current events of the world and thus realize that he is studying a living subject. 


Large Crown 8vo. 400 pages. 4s. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By H. Alnwick, M.C., B.A. 


World production and commodity exchange are surveyed on a regional basis in this very readable book. 
The appendix contains important statistics with blank spaces for up-to-date additions. A useful book for 
Higher School Certificate candidates. 


Crown 4to. 216 pages. 5s. 


A GEOGRAPHY OF COMMODITIES 
By H. Alnwick, M.C., B.A. 


Throughout the book the author shows order in the distribution of world poun and avoids giving mere 
unreasoned lists of facts. There are fully annotated maps throughout. The book is intended for Upper 
Middle-School and Upper School forms. 


Fourth Impression. Crown 4to. 144 pages. 3s. 6d. 


A GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 
By H. Alnwick, M.C., B.A. 


Bearing in mind the needs of School Certificate candidates, the author has kept the subject-matter reasonably 
brief without giving any suggestion of cramming or of mere summaries. 


Second edition. 416 pages. 4s. 6d. 


A GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA 


By H. Alnwick, M.C., B.A. 


This work is similar in treatment to A Geography of Europe. The sketch-maps are drawn in a variety of styles 
and are connected both with the text-matter and with the exercises. 


412 pages. 4s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY PICTURE SUMMARIES and SCHOOL ATLASES 


A wide range of these is published and full particulars will be sent on application. Each set 
of the Picture Summaries contains thirty-two pictures in photogravure on stout paper. 
Is. 6d. per set. 
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collectively with a student-body thirteen times as large 
as that with which the Civil Service Commission is 
concerned as assembling in London. 

House of Commons. E. GRAHAM-LITTLE. 


ENGLISH AND EXAMINERS 

Sır, —I have read with pleasure Mr. George Ely’s letter 
condemning the prose extract selected by those re- 
sponsible for the English Language Paper of the Joint 
Northern Matriculation Board School Certificate 
Examination, 1939. Not only was the theme—the 
advance of senility—unsuitable for youthful candidates, 
but the tiresome, self-conscious whimsicality with which 
it was treated puzzled the duller ones and must have 
disgusted the livelier. Teachers who had bent their 
efforts to teaching their pupils to distinguish between 
good and indifferent prose must have been disappointed 
that such flimsy and second-rate writing should have 
been thought worthy of the close attention of their pupils. 

It is, however, hardly fair to blame all the sixty-five 
examiners in English Language and Literature whose 
names Mr. Ely has read. Few of these examiners, pos- 
sibly not more than five or six, and, as it appears from 
their choice in this instance, clearly not those best able 
to choose, are consulted. The others see the examina- 
tion paper for the first time a few days before the 
unfortunate candidates, when a printed copy is sent to 
them to be scrutinized for minor errors. Neither then 
nor at any other time is their opinion of the suitability 
of the paper asked. But the passage in question did 
not escape the criticism of two, at least, of the examiners, 
who, discussing the matter in private conversation after 
their standardizing meeting, wondered why, when English 
Literature has so much to offer to boys and girls to stimu- 
late and delight them, they should be condemned to 
exercise their intelligence on the dreary and effete. 


Little Close, H. S. KERMODE. 
Campden, Glos. 


SERVICE LIBRARIES 
S1R,—The readers of The Journal of Education will be 
aware from the Press of the existence of the Lord Mayor’s 
Service Libraries and Books Fund. 

The men and women on active service need books. 
This was promptly recognized on the outbreak of war, 
and at the request of the three Service Departments the 
Mansion House undertook to form an organization 
which would collect books, periodicals, and magazines, 
for transmission to the Forces. 

At the head of the Council which was accordingly 
formed are the Lord Mayor of London and the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, and on the Council are repre- 
sentatives not only of the Mansion House, but also of the 
Naval, Military, and Air Force authorities, the Library 
Movement, and (as you know, Sir) of Education. 

Distribution of the books is done under the control of 
the Service Departments. Highly qualified librarians 
advise on the type of books to be purchased and distri- 
buted, whether, for example, as small parcels for the 
front-line troops or for ships at sea, or as balanced 
libraries for institutes behind the lines or in the large 
camps at home. Already more than a million books 
have been sent to the Forces. 

The Service Libraries and Books Fund has two 
main needs, and it would be warmly appreciated by the 
Council if your readers would do anything in their 
power to make these needs known. 
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The first is for an increasing supply of books, periodi- 
cals and magazines of all kinds. The men on service do 
not have any peculiar preferences. They are citizens in 
uniform. Fiction and non-fiction are equally welcome ; 
sixpenny books, in particular, are convenient; and 
periodicals are especially acceptable. Books should be 
sent to The Secretary, City of London Territorial Army 
and Air Force Association, Finsbury Barracks, City Road, 
London, E.C. 1. 

The second need is that of money to provide the books 
the public does not send. When the Forces ask for a 
hundred, or two hundred, or a larger number of small 
libraries, for the lines of communication in France or for 
the Near East, or for some other theatre of war, there 
are always some types of book which are not forth- 
coming from the general supply sent in by the public. 
For these and for the general supplementing of the books 
given, cheques are most gratefully received and should 
be directed to the Lord Mayor of London, at the Mansion 
House, London, E.C. 4, the envelope being clearly marked 


“ BOOKS.” = HERBERT CREEDY, Deputy Chairman. 


The Service Libraries and Books Fund, 
The Mansion House, London, E.C. 4. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR MUSIC TEACHERS 
Sır, —In thanking you for the kind notice of my Intro- 
duction to Psychology for Mustc Teachers, may I be 
allowed to correct a misapprehension ? 

In quoting my strictures on page 63 that insufficient 
time is allowed in schools for music study, your critic 
suggests that I am “ out of touch with the present 
position of music in schools”, and considers this sur- 
prising ‘‘ when it is remembered to what extent the 
author has changed the face of musical education in 
this country ”. Now, had he but turned to the next 
page, he would have found that I there admit that 
“ Something, indeed, has already been done, and we 
find ‘ practical music’ (t.e. the performance of music) 
accepted at some examinations as an optional educa- 
tional subject, which is as it should be. But much yet 
remains to be achieved, and our wideawake American 
cousins are far ahead of us ”. 

Obviously, our education authorities still fail to 
estimate the study of musical performance at its true 
value, and do not realize that it can indeed be of supreme 
importance in general education. At the back of their 
heads they still regard it as a mere amusement, to be 
classed along with “ Calisthenics ”, as they did in their 
syllabuses not so many years ago! They do not realize 
that the serious study of performance calls for the 
highest and closest powers of concentration. 

Yet what is the ultimate purpose of Education ? 
Surely, in the first place, to gain mind-control, to learn 
to think—to learn to concentrate ? Merely strumming 
on an instrument certainly is of little value, except as a 
muscular exercise. Real music-making, however, calls 
for the highest exercise of the mind. For instance, if a 
rapid passage is to be played musically, every note must 
be consciously meant, and timed. This may call for 
eight acts of cognition during one second of time, closer 
concentration of mind, therefore, than does any other 
school subject. We musicians should drive home this 
afct at every opportunity, for the very term “ Playing ” 
is apt to mislead the lay mind! Topas MATTHAY. 


The Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School, 
High Marley, Haslemere, Surrey. 
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BLACKIE 
A Biology Course for Schools 


By R. H. DYBALL, M.A., 
City of London School. 


With 210 photographs and drawings. Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards. 4s.6d. In two parts, 2s. 6d. cach 


This new Biology provides a course of study suitable for candidates taking Biology as an independent subject in any of 
the various School Certificate Examinations. The Junior volume is intended to be used in the first two years, and while 
it is an integral part of the complete course, it can be used both as a general preliminary survey of plant and animal life 
suitable for younger pupils of 11 or 12 to 13 or 14 years of age, and as an introduction to the much stiffer Senior book. All 
essential difficulties have been reserved for the Senior Book, which deals mainly with the structure and function of certain 
less familiar forms of living creatures. 


A School Algebra 


ac WODE GODIFREY, MA, heen?) 2 R. C. B. TAIT, B.Sc.Hons. (London) 
eadmaster o etford Grammar School, and former AN ; : 
ea t Master at Oundle School, and at Whitgift Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar 


School, Croydon. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 38. 9d. With Answers, 4s. 


In four parts, each containing a suggested year’s work. Cloth boards. 


Parts I and II (one vol.), 28. 3d. With answers, as. 6d. . 
Parts I and IV (one vol.), as: 4d. With answers, | 1 nt Mtag, Wiii answer: as: 
as. 6d. Part IV, 1s. 9d. With answers, 2s. 


A course in Algebra, which covers the School Certificate Bs asc of Elementary Mathematics for all the various examining 
es. 


Modern Europe Explained 


. A Guide to Present-day History 


By W. R. McAULIFFE, B.A., 
First Class Special Honours (Senior Honoursman) School of Medieval and Modern History at London University. 


Revised to August, 1939. With 7 maps in colour. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, gs. 


The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 


Edited by R. F. PATTERSON, M.A., D.Litt. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 1s. 6d. 
The Introduction to this edition gives a short but adequate account of the Life and.Works of Chaucer, with some special 
remarks on the Prologue ; it also provides a guide to Chaucer’s grammar and metre. The Notes and Glossary between them 
supply all the help necessary for those who are reading Chaucer for the first time. 


Floraison Francais a . 
A Collection of French Poems for Schdols. Edited by La Bete Dans Les Neiges 


F. F. BROTHERTON, B.A., Burnage High School for By FRANCISQUE PARN. Edited by G. A. RIDING, 


Boys, Manchester. 2s. 3d. M.A.. Head ter of Aldenh School 
An anthology representative of the finest of French ial aati cra Soom too, Sen ees 
poetry. The 80 poems come from all periods of French A story of the snow-covered wastes of Northern Canada 
literature, and it is hoped that they will provide material in the years before the Great War of 1914-18. 


for many stimulating lessons. 


For Specimen Copies of above books and 1940 Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools address 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


BEATRICE MULLINER 


Miss BEATRICE MULLINER, , first Headmistress of 
Sherborne School for Girls, first Headmistress of 
Wadhurst College and spiritual daughter of Miss Beale 
of Cheltenham, died last February. Her career as 
Headmistress began in 1899, and she was still at Wad- 
hurst when she died. Her passing should be commem- 
orated, for she was a survivor, not of the first generation 
of great headmistresses, but of their immediate successors 
who consolidated the position of girls’ public schools in 
the English educational system. 

Of all human influences in her life, that of Dorothea 
Beale was by far the strongest. Miss Mulliner worked 
under Miss Beale in the nineties, and took from Chelten- 
ham, as was then possible, a London degree in Mental 
and Moral Sciences. Her character and ideals, and thus 
the details of life and lessons at the schools she inaugur- 
ated, reflect the influence of her great predecessor; one 
sees this clearly in reading Miss Beale’s life. There was 
the very strong religious emphasis. The tradition of 
Miss Beale that the headmistress should teach Scripture 
to every girl in the school was faithfully carried on— 
indeed, at Sherborne, Miss Mulliner did what would not 
be considered a remarkable amount of teaching. And 
in some of her lessons—on Shakespeare, for instance, 
or Dante—can be found ideas faithfully reproduced from 
Miss Beale’s. It may be that Cheltenham traditions 
persisted longer under Miss Mulliner than they did in 
the place of their origin—the Cheltenham hymns 
continued to be incorporated in the Sherborne book after 
they had ceased to be used at Cheltenham. Some of the 
repressions typical of the Victorian age were equally 
characteristic of Sherborne—girls were not allowed, for 
instance, to write to boys other than their brothers, nor 
might they shout at house-matches. These things were 
not, in the Victorian term (not used by Miss Mulliner) 
“ladylike”. She had also something of the sternness of 
the Victorian Puritan—if one were divorced, one 
vanished from the Old Girls’ list ; even girls who went 
on the stage were regarded with some disapproval. A 
school Sunday consisted of church-going (perhaps 
twice), school service, letter-writing and scripture or a 
Confirmation class, the diversions being a school walk 
or “ walking round ” and tea with the Head or House- 
mistress. 

Yet, if she looked back to the nineteenth century, 
she also looked ahead. School life under her abounded 
with opportunities for self-expression. There were 
outlets for abilities in music, drawing, athletics, writing, 
and dramatic work—for Miss Mulliner’s dislike of the 
professional stage did not extend to simple amateur 
productions. It was, however, typical of the earlier 
girls’ schools that most of these activities took place 
as team work in house competitions. It had seemed 
vitally important to instil into girls the corporate spirit 
= when they first came to lead the corporate life; but, 
with the natural acceptance of this life by a new genera- 
tion, we have turned again to the necessity of encourag- 
ing the development of the individual within the 
community. 

At this distance of time—it is about a quarter of a 
century since I was first taken to tea with Miss Mulliner 
and her sister (elderly ladies they seemed then), at a 


square white house on Headington Hill—one retains 
a mass of unrelated detail and a generalimpression. There 
are memories of Miss Mulliner in a black dress, white 
front and a high net collar, encouraging a small girl to 
recite; of Miss Mulliner in her gown on the platform, 
preaching at School Service, to the accompaniment of 
the ever-popping gas-lamps; of Miss Mulliner in the 
form-room, her face glowing with the excitement of 
analysing Mark Antony’s speech for the Fifth form. 
There was her sitting-room, so crammed with objects 
that every table was covered and the pictures touched 
each other ; in the later school, when one returned as an 
old pupil, one found the same atmosphere though the 
setting was more spacious, and the same (or so it seemed) 
Sixth form girls handing round plates of bread and 
butter. Scores of these details come to mind, but the 
impression behind them all—it may be of all Head- 
mistresses, but pre-eminently surely, of Miss Mulliner 
—is of stability. Even in appearance she changed little, 
in personality not at all. If I were again in the “ Parents’ 
Drawing-room ”, with the long lace curtains over the 
tall windows, the yellow-seated straight-backed chairs, 
the photographs of Old Girls on the piano and the 
Return of Persephone on the wall, I could not believe that 
she would not in a few minutes enter and smilingly 
receive me. A.C. P. 


MRS. BURGWIN 


IT seems a far cry back to the first days of compulsory 
schooling and the Cross Commission of 1886, on elemen- 
tary education.: Yet, until a few weeks ago, there was 
with us Mrs. E. M. Burgwin, who gave evidence before this 
Commission, having then been ‘‘ conversant with school 
work ” for twenty-one years. She had begun at about 
thirteen years old as a Pupil Teacher, and in the course 
of her evidence gives some account of what she calls 
“the hardest period of life a girl can possibly know ”’. 
By 1886 she had been for several years the head of the 
Girls’ Department of a large school near the Mint. 

Mrs. Burgwin was working in the days of “ payment 
by results ”, when every child was individually examined 
in order to get a grant for the school. Naturally the 
teacher had to concentrate on getting as many “ passes "’ 
as possible, and, sometimes, in the absence of any 
recognized scale, the teacher’s salary depended on the 
proportion of such “ passes’’. Little was taught that 
could not be examined. The Inspector, with whom the 
teacher’s relations had previously been good, was 
now regarded as a foe to be outwitted, and the child 
became, in Mrs. Burgwin’s own phrase, “ a little grant- 
earning machine ”. 

Against this system, Mrs. Burgwin protested most 
strongly and gave examples of the way in which it 
cramped any real educational development. Her own 
assistant, she says, is worried when she takes a class 
because “‘ these discursive remarks of mine do not tell in 
the examination as brilliantly as the hard and fast 
line she would have taken’’. She wanted far more 
discretion allowed to teachers, in withdrawing from 
examination the children who were unfit, and she saw 
the need for the School Medical Service, established 
some twenty years later. Her evidence gives an 

(Continued on page 229) 
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* The Newest Books 


MATHS & SCIENCE 
* Simple Algebra 


By MICHAEL MILFORD, Chief Mathematical Master, Repton 
School ; and R. C. LYNESS, Senior Mathematical Master, Bristol 
Grammar School. 200 pages. With Answers, 3s. 6d. ; without, 3s. 

This new Algebra—just ready—is not only simple but readable, 
lending itself admirably, by the clarity of its explanations, to 
individual work. It will also be useful where pupils have ‘* done 
a lot of algebra ’’ but still need to get the fundamentals clear. 
Adequate answers are provided ; those to the test papers are 


removable. Junior Physics 


By W. G. ALLANSON, B.Sc., Senior Science Master, Wigan 
Grammar School. 251 pages, 266 illustrations. 3s. 3d. 

A new course for the first two years of School Certificate work, 
either in Physics or General Science. It is experimental in treat- 
ment, assumes a reasonable knowledge of everyday electrical 
apparatus, is particularly well illustrated, and includes exercises. 


Junior Chemistry 


By S. R. STUBBS, M.Sc., Senior Science Master, City of Leeds 
School. 256 pages, 122 illustrations. 3s. 3d. 

“The author is probably justified in hoping that ‘even the 
youngest pupil will find the book interesting.’ . . . It abounds 
with short, pointed questions designed to sharpen the intelligence 
of the boy or girl."’—The Times Educational Supplement. 


Some Problems of Being Alive 


By J. J. BRYANT, B.Sc., Biology Master, Quarry Bank High 
School, Liverpool. 256 pages, with !05 illustrations. 3s. 
“ An extremely lively little book. .. . From the very first 
page life is presented as a subject ripe for scientific investigation.” 
—School Nature Study. 
“ A first-class text-book.’’—Scottish Educational Journal. 


FRENCH 
Les Aventures de Pinocchio 


By CARLO COLLODI. French Version, in Arnold’s Modern French 
Series. (3rd—4th year.) 2s. 

All pour pupils who have been charmed by the film will welcome 
this abridged edition from the Comtesse de Gencé’s translation. 
It is edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a full vocabulary, by 
O. C. BERTHOUD, B.A., of Repton School. 


Le Mystère des Mousquetaires 


By JULIA TITTERTON, M.A., Officier d'Académie, author of 
Simple French Plays, etc. 2s. 

Miss Titterton’s latest production is an exciting adventure story 
for boys and girls, with a good ingredient of grammar and idiom 
profitable to second and third year classes, for whom the vocabulary 
has been specially compiled. 


Pelotoños 
Liberateur de la Bolognie 


By H. L. CARTLEDGE, M.A., Senior French Master, Worksop 
College. With drawings by Jean Routier. 2s. 3d. 

Our old friend Peloton has been invited to save Bolognia from 
democratic intrigue ! The lucky pupils who read of his heroic 
efforts (there is a full vocabulary) will fall with positive avidity 
upon the phrase-lists and questions. 


C LONDON : 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. | 


HISTORY 
* Germany, 1815-1890 


By G. BURRELL SMITH, M.A., lately Headmaster of Sedbergh 
School. 208 pages, 3 maps. 3s. 6d. 

Few teachers would deny that Mr. Smith is a master of lucid 
and well-knit historical narrative. After his highly successful 
France, 1815-1871, he has produced this first-rate narrative of a 
one the study of which is prescribed for the Oxford and Cam- 

ridge School Certificate in 1941. 


* The Tudors & Stuarts 


By M. M. REESE, Head of the History Department, Wellington 
College. 440 pages. 9 maps. 6s. 

Mr. Reese hopes that this book ** will be found to contain enough 
solid matter for Higher Certificate and Scholarship candidates ; 
and that it will be sufficiently provocative to entertain and instruct 
those more fortunate pupils who are not obliged to read history 
in the shadow of examinations.” It is believed to be the only 
account of the period, of its size and scope, for the student beginning. 


to specialize. 
oa * The Islanders 


A NEW HISTORY FOR MIDDLE FORMS 
By L. J. CHENEY, M.A., Headmaster, County School for Boys, 
Bromley. Book |: CHRISTENDOM, just ready. 288 pages, 
64 illustrations and maps. 3s. 6d. 

There are several fresh and unusual things about this rather 
personal narrative ; such as the original poems which focus atten- 
tion upon many of the important historical features. Book | ends 
at 1464. Book Il, The Seaways, will carry on the story to 1784, and 
Book Ill, The Engineers Change the Scene, to the present day. 


A Practical Guide to History 


By J. V. HARWOOD, M.A., Hymer’s College, Hull. 

In view of the success of the original four British History note- 
books for pupils of 12-14, with their sketch maps, charts, and 
questions, three progressive more advanced books have been 
added. Book Vil is now ready. Each, stout manilla, 2s. 

l. The Tudors and Stuarts (for Middle School—age about 13). 
VI. The Eighteenth Century (for Lower V—about 14). 

Vil. The Nineteenth Century and After (for School Certificate). 


CIVICS 
Your Money and Your Life 


An Economic Introduction to Everyday Affairs 
By H. V. GEARY, M.C., B.Sc.(Econ.), sometime Assistant Master 
at Malvern College. 224 pages. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Geary has a remarkable gift for explaining the world that 
will confront older scholars when they leave—a world of income- 
tax, gold standards, unemployment, and foreign exchanges—and 
even adult classes would find this book a real pleasure. 


From Wants to Satisfaction 


By H. A. JONES. 3s. A simple introduction to economic 
principles, for rather younger students than Mr. Geary’s book, 
and dealing more particularly with commercial operations. 


In the Eyes of the Law 


By G. EVELYN MILES and D. KNIGHT DIX, Barristers at 
Law. 3s. 6d. 

A lucid account of the principles and machinery of law and 
justice, with everyday instances ; admirable for top classes ; a copy 
should at least be in every school library. 
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‘To me the book appears as the best 
balanced combination of textual and 
sketch map information yet produced. 
When there is added to this the quite 
thrilling collection of up-to-the 
moment. photographs, so perfectly 
produced, the result is bound to 
bring a new interest and pleasure to 
Geography students, teachers, and 


examiners.’ 


A Master in a Scottish School. 


6s. 


‘| have already made up my mind that it is a book to be adopted.’ 
The Principal of a Technical Institute in Lancashire. 


‘| have adopted it for my School Certificate form and find it very popular.’ 
A Master at a Public School. 


‘The book is the best of its kind | have had the pleasure of viewing and is admirable 
in every way.’ A Master in a Grammar School near Bristol. 


These are a few of the remarks from letters we are receiving every day from teachers 
who have been examining Mr. Stembridge’s new World Geography. 


The author has continued to emphasize the human side of geography, the nature of the 
world as the physical home of man, and the effect of this physical environment on its 
human inhabitants. Sections of the text were scrutinized in proof by experts in 
many parts of the world, as well as by many readers in the United Kingdom. 


The book has 544 pages, 312 maps and diagrams, 94 half-tone illustrations. 


Applications for detailed prospectus or specimen copies should be sent to: 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Southfield House Oxford 
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astounding picture of what teachers then had to face. In 
one class there were two children paralysed, one an idiot 
unable to walk, one “ obviously dull ’’ (but not obvious 
to the Inspector), two who had never been to school 
before—at twelve years old—and eight so delicate that 
they were continually attending hospital; in another 
fifteen girls could not see the blackboard from the back 
of the class. One is glad to know that her care for 
the handicapped child led to her later becoming Super- 
intendent of the London Schools for Mentally and 
Physically Defective Children. She had worked under 
the London Schools Board, and, when its functions were 
taken over by the L.C.C., she served on the Education 
Committeee till 1916. 

Another way in which Mrs. Burgwin anticipated 
Government action was in the provision of school 
dinners. As far back as 1874 she realized the connexion 
between lack of attention and lack of food ; and, when 
the doctor whom she called in announced “ these 
children are decidedly hungry ’’, she set about providing 
free dinners. In this she was helped by friends, including 
G. R. Sims. 

There were great changes in social and educational 
conditions during Mrs. Burgwin’s life-time. Some 
problems remain in different form—we still have the 
examination bogy, but its face has changed, and there 
is still the problem of the underfed child. But, if so 
much has been done that her picture of London schools 
in the eighties seems a long way from us, it is largely to 
her and to the teachers of her generation that we owe it. 
For amid extreme difficulties they founded the tradition of 
selfless labour among children, and it is this hard-working 
devotion that has raised elementary school teaching to 
the status of a respected profession. A. C. P. 


We regret to announce the following deaths : 

Mr. W. D. BENTLIFF, President of the National Union 
of Teachers in 1912, and Treasurer from I919 to 1935. 

Mr. T. S. TURNBULL, formerly Headmaster of New- 
lands Public School, Glasgow. 

Mr. J. A. Hosson, author and economist. His main 
works are The Evolution of Modern Capitalism, Towards 
International Government, books on John Ruskin and 
Richard Cobden, Poverty and Plenty, and Confessions of 
an Economic Herettc. 

THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, who suc- 
ceeded Lord Morley as Chancellor of the University of 
Manchester in 1923. 

Sır PATRICK LAIDLAW, F.R.S., the eminent patho- 
logist. In 1936 Sir Patrick was appointed Deputy 
Director of the National Institute for Medical Research. 

Professor D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, Laudian Professor 
of Arabic at Oxford from 1889 until his retirement three 
years ago. 

PROFESSOR R. K. Hannay, Professor of Scottish 
history at the University of Edinburgh since Ig1r and 
Historiographer Royal for Scotland since 1930. 

Canon C. J. Smitu, Principal of Ely Theological 
College. 

PROFESSOR E. MAPOTHER, Professor of Psychiatry at 
London University. 

Dr. T. Apams, architect and authority on town 
planning, and at one time Associate Professor of City 
Planning at Harvard University. 

Mr. A. RIVARDE, for many years a leading professor 
of the violin at the Royal College of Music. 
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Mr. J. YounG, the oldest ex-President of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland. 

Mr. ARTHUR GRay, Master of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, since 1912. 

PROFESSOR M. HUTTON, former Principal of University 
College, Toronto. 

PROFESSOR W. R. Scott, Adam Smith Professor of 
Political Economy since 1915. 

Dr. Cyrus ADLER, archaeologist, historian, and 
theologian, and President of Dropsie College for the 
study of Hebrew and allied languages in Philadelphia. 

Rr. Hon. H. A. L. FisHer, F.R.S., Warden of New 
College, Oxford, and President of the Board of Education 
from 1916 to 1922. 


The following appointments are announced : 


Mr. H. RaMsBoTHaM to be President of the Board of 
Education in succession to Lord De La Warr. Mr. 
Ramsbotham was Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Education from 1931 to 1935. 

Mr. Ramsbotham has appointed Mr. K. W. M. 
PICKTHORNE, M.P., to be his Parliamentary Private 
Secretary, Mr. J. READE to be his Principal Private 
Secretary, and Mr. W. ARMSTRONG to be his Assistant 
Private Secretary. 

Mr. G. F. LoncBoTHAM, Headmaster of Queen 
Elizabeth’s School, Gainsborough, to be Headmaster of 
Ulverston Grammar School. 

Miss G. M. JERRED to be Headmistress of Godolphin 
School, Salisbury. 

Miss A. F. H. BERWICK, of Queen Margaret School, 
Scarborough, to be Headmistress of the Redland High 
School, Bristol. 

Miss D. MERRIMAN to be Headmistress of Twickenham 
Girls’ County School. 

Mr. W. GREEN, Principal of the School of Art at 
Wallasey, to be Principal of the Royal Albert Memorial 
School of Art, Exeter, and Art Adviser to the schools 
under the control of the Exeter Education Committee. 

Mr. J. J. ROBERTSON to be Rector of the Royal High 
School, Edinburgh, in succession to Dr. W. King Gillies, 
who has retired. 

Mr. W. KERR to be Director of Studies at Jordanhill 
Training College, Glasgow. 

Mr. W. G. Briccs, Director of Education for Derby- 
shire, to be Secretary to the Derbyshire Youth 
Committee. 

Mr. W. LesLie, Chief County Juvenile Officer for 
Durham, to be Ceunty Inspector of Schools of Durham. 


PROFESSOR LILIAN PENSON, Professor of History at 
Bedford College for Women, has been elected to the 
Senate of London University by the Faculty of Arts, 
vice Professor Sisson, of University College. 

The appointment of Mr. BERTRAND RUSSELL as 
Professor of Philosophy at the College of the City of 
New York has been revoked by the New York Supreme 
Court on the grounds that he is not fit for the position 
because of his “‘ immoral and salacious attitude towards 
sex ” and that, not being a citizen of the United States, 
he is not legally qualified. 

Mr. A. CHARLESWORTH, Inspector of Schools under the 
Hull Education Committee, has retired. 

PROFESSOR W. W. STEWART has been elected Chairman 
of the Rockefeller Foundation in succession to Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller, Jun., who has retired. Prof. Stewart is a 
Professor of Economics at Princeton University. 
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LONGMANS 
When you buy School Books 


You are helping to knit more closely together in thought and in sympathetic friendship the 
various parts of our widely-flung Commonwealth. 


We do not use our schools for propaganda purposes in Britain. Our ideals of freedom, justice, 
fair play, and courage are, however, reflected in many of the books we use in our schools and when 


_ these are the daily companions of thousands of boys and girls in other parts of the Commonwealth 


they help them to understand the things we respect in common with their own folk. Here in 
Britain we reciprocate by using a number of excellent school books written by teachers overseas 
and we benefit from their experience in other lands. 


Do not economise in buying British school books, for without your help publishers could not 
manufacture new books and sell them to schools outside Britain. The country would thus lose 
ground in this valuable market, and our links, through the school book, with other members of the 
Commonwealth, would be weakened. 


The attractive volumes in “ The Heritage of Literature ” Series are good examples of the way books 
printed in Britain are appreciated in all parts of the Commonwealth. There are in this series books 
which, according to the Press, ‘will inculcate a true love of country, a true patriotism ”, and they 
are used in increasingly large numbers in 


AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND CANADA 

SOUTH AFRICA MALAYA INDIA 

BURMA WEST AFRICA CYPRUS 

PALESTINE HONG KONG SHANGHAI 
ARGENTINE BRAZIL 


We rely on your support in the home market to help us in publishing attractive books. Your 
orders will make it possible for us to go on with the good work of selling these books overseas 


and thus increasing the assistance our country receives from the Commonwealth and from friendly 
neutral nations. 


THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE SERIES 


A Selection of Titles 
Ideals of Courage 


REAL ADVENTURE; REAL ADVENTURE AGAIN; MORE TALES OF REAL ADVENTURE ; 
ADVENTURES AND ENCOUNTERS; LAWRENCE AND THE ARABS; SHACKLETON’S SOUTH. 


Love of Country 
ENGLAND OUT OF DOORS. 


Our Greatest Heritage 


' THE POFTS’ WAY, Stage I; THE POETS’ WAY, Stage II; THE POETS’ PATH; THE POETS’ 
HARVEST; THE POETS’ COMPANY; MODERN POETRY; BALLADS AND NARRATIVE 
POEMS ; ANTHOLOGY OF LONGER POEMS ; SELECTED POEMS BY WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH ; SELECTED POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Drama 


DAVIOT’S RICHARD OF BORDEAUX; MODERN ONE-ACT PLAYS; ONE-ACT COMEDIES ; 
SHERIDAN’S THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL AND THE CRITIC; PLAYS FOR YOUTH. 


The Commonwealth 


UNDER THF SOUTHERN CROSS (South African prose); CANADIAN PROSE (in preparation) ; 
AUSTRALIAN PROSE (in preparation). 
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LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS 


THE HERITAGE OF POETRY 


Compiled by PHILIP WAYNE, M.A. This anthology offers a selection of the very finest of our English 
Poetry from Chaucer to the present day. It is a fresh survey of a vast domain. 
School Edition, 5s. Library Edition, 7s. 6d. net 


PRACTICE IN ENGLISH 
By A. K. BOYD, M.A., and A. R. MOON, M.A. This book aims at giving practice in the writing 


of correct English by drawing attention to the importance of sentence-structure, punctuation, English usage, and 
arrangement. Ready, as. 6d. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN HISTORY. Book I 
CHRISTENDOM AND BEYOND: THE MIDDLE AGES 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A. Anew series for pupils aged 11 or 12 to 14 or 15. The main theme is general World 
History, but attention is concentrated on European affairs regarded as a whole. Social History has been given full 
prominence throughout. As regards methods of presentation, this series follows the same lines as the author’s 
WORLD BEFORE BRITAIN and BRITAIN IN WORLD HISTORY, which have proved so popular. Each chapter 
is the right length for one lesson, and vividness is added by interesting Source Readings. The Maps have been 
specially drawn, and the Illustrations specially chosen, for their value as teaching material. Ready, 38. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. A simply-written introduction to Commercial 
Geography, profusely illustrated with sketch Maps and bled half-tone Illustrations. 38. 6d. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


By W. A. LEWIS. This book is a companion to Jepson’s “ Clear Thinking ”’, Derry’s “ British Institutions of 
To-day,” and Lloyd’s “* Democracy and its Rivals °. It introduces the student to the outstanding economic problems 
of the day, and helps him to understand the part he will have to play in the life of the community. Ready, 38. 6d. 


ADVANCED FRENCH COURSE 
By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A., and C. D. JUKES, M.A. A preparation book, providing a 


full two years’ course, for the Higher School Examination, University Scholarship, and other Examinations of similar 
standard. Probably 7s. 6d. Ready in June or July. 


REVISION MATHEMATICS 


By D. HUMPHREY, B.A., B.Sc. The book includes all the subjects set in the various School Certificate 
Examinations—Arithmetic, Numerical Trigonometry, Algebra, and Geometry. It is hoped that the book will prove 
a real revision course in the subject, apart from examination requirements. 48. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY 
Edited by Dr. STEPHEN MIALL with the help of several well-known Chemists. This book 


will prove absolutely indispensable in every library with any form of science connection, whether in school, 
college, university, works or the reference department of any public library. Students, teachers and chemists will 
constantly be referring to this important work of reference ; it is thoroughly comprehensive, and contains many 
chemical biographies as well as all the information about the modern conceptions of theoretical and physical 
chemistry, about inorganic and organic chemistry and biochemistry. 42s. net. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


The winner of the March Competition is “‘ Maginot ”’, 
proxime accessit “ Ex Or”. 

The winner of the February competition was Miss 
Audrey Lumsden, Scarth Gap, xr Queen’s Drive, 
Liverpool, 15. 

We classify the forty-nine versions received as follows : 

Class I.—(a) Maginot, Ex Or, Hesperus, Casual, 

R. D. C., Elfrida, Bubenberg, M. A. T., 
Sigma, Mal Eclos. 
(b) E. P., Phoenix, Als Ob, Ebro, Memus, 
Mousmée, W. F. S., Tula, Numéro. 
Class II.—(a) Yarborough, Fidelis, Urbanus, Magnificat, 
Superannuated, Bésigue, Aucassin, 
W. W. R., Pasch, A. L. G., Pharma, 
Silsden, A. E. W., Auburn, Hiker, 
Yncywyncy, Echottier. 
(b) M. C., La Bruyère, D. V. W., Menton, 
Woodlea, Raphael, G. E. M. 
Class III.—Calvus, Lee Anderson, Nautilus, 
Southampton, Onyx. 


Helen, 


PASSAGE FROM “ Avec Focu (AouT-NOVEMBRE 1914)”, 
BY ANDRE TARDIEU 


Quand toutes les forces d’une nation sont en jeu, il faut 
se battre “ avec le coeur des soldats ” et mettre en action 
un idéal et une morale. De méme qu’il ne faut pas croire 
à la mathématique plus qu’à la manoeuvre, il ne faut pas 
croire au nombre plus qu’a la force morale. 

Les anciens systémes de recrutement éliminaient la partie 
la plus intelligente de la nation et ne jetaient à l'action que 
des spécialistes et des déshérités. Aujourd’hui que tout le 
monde est présent, il faut, qu’on le veuille ou non, faire 
appel aux cerveaux, aux sentiments, aux passions. 

Les grandes défaites, comme celles de 1870, ne sont jamais 
des accidents, mais le résultat de causes supérieures et 
générales: l’oubli des vérités intellectuelles et morales ; 
l’abandon de l’activité de l'esprit et du corps. Ces 
défaillances sont fréquentes dans les armées du temps de 
paix. La victoire prussienne de 1871 a été rendue possible 
par la passivité frangaise, e’est-a-dire par un manque de 
moral. 

La foi de Foch lui a permis—et je l’ai vu, aux plus dures 
heures—de garder toujours un optimisme, fait de confiance 
et de lucidité, de raisonnement et d’instinct. Quand il prit, 
en août 1914, le commandement de sept divisions, dont il 
ignorait jusqu’à l’emplacement, et que son centre faillit 
être percé, il dit, en souriant :—Puisqu’ils veulent m’enfoncer 
avec cette fureur, c’est que leur affaire marche mal ailleurs. 


Effectivement, au méme instant, la victoire de Maunoury . 


se dessinait, à l’est de Paris. 

Cette méme foi, qui mettait des lueurs dans son esprit, 
lui a permis, et de deviner tout ce qu’il pouvait demander 
au soldat français, et de commander des armées étrangères. 
Les Anglais, si difficiles & prendre et si susceptibles en 1914, 
ont tout accepté de Foch. Les Belges aussi. 


TRANSLATION BY ‘‘ MAGINOT ” 


When all the energies of a nation are in action the fight 
must be carried on ‘‘ with the hearts of soldiers ”, and must 
be inspired by an ideal and a moral principle. Just as we 
must not put more faith in a mathematical theory than in 
the working of its practical application, so, too, we must 
not believe more in numbers than in moral strength. 

The old recruiting systems eliminated the most intelligent 
portion of the nation, and sent into the fighting line only 
specialists and the destitute. Nowadays, when all are there, 
we must, whether we like it or not, make our appeal to their 
brains, sentiments, and passions. 

Great defeats, such as those of 1870, are never accidents ; 
they are the result of general and more important causes : 


the forgetting of intellectual and moral truths, and the 
neglect of mental and physical activity. Such weaknesses 
are common in peace-time armies. The Prussian victory of 
1871 was made possible by the slackness of the French, 
that is, by their lack of moral fibre. 

The faith of Foch enabled him—and I saw him at the 
worst times—to preserve an optimism composed of confidence 
and clearness of vision, of reason and instinct. When he 
took over in 1914 the command of seven divisions, of which 
he did not even know where they were stationed, and when 
his centre was almost driven back, he said with a smile: 
“ Since they are so furiously eager to break through, things 
must be going badly for them elsewhere ”’. 

And, as a matter of fact, at that very moment, the victory 
of Maunoury, east of Paris, was taking shape. 

That same faith, which would shine like a light in his 
brain, gave him the power of knowing all that he could ask 
of the French soldier, and of commanding foreign armies. 
The English, whose confidence it was so difficult to win, 
and who were so touchy in 1914, gave Foch an absolutely 
free hand. So did the Belgians. l 


The passage proved more difficult than we had 
expected and the perfect translation we had hoped for 
did not appear. It was hard to decide between 
“ Maginot’s ” version with its obvious weaknesses of 
under-translation, and that sent in by “ Ex Or”, who 
had as usual made a real attempt to express the full 
meaning of the original, though often this led him to 
read more into the French than was really there (we did 
not like his rendering of manauvre, fot, confiance, nor 
his uncommon use of the word casualties). If space had 
allowed, we should have liked to print his translation as 
well. 

There were not many bad “ howlers’’. One com- 
petitor translated sls veulent m'enfoncer by they wish me 
to plunge (!) and a few others thought that les Anglats 
ont tout accepté de Foch could mean the English all 
accepted Foch. 

The first paragraph gave most trouble. Avec le coeur 
des soldats means with the hearts of the soldiers ; too many 
competitors were misled by the singular coeur into 
thinking that it meant courage. Very few translations 
brought out the real contrast between la mathématique 
and la mancuvre which surely must be a contrast between 
theory and practice. 

There is no space to mention more than a few of the 
words and phrases most commonly misunderstood. 
En jeu is here not at stake but engaged, thrown into the 
scale (‘‘ Numéro ”), mobilized (“ Als Ob”). Il ne faut 
pas croire means we must not believe, quite a different 
thing from + is not necessary to believe. Déshérités has a 
wider sense than disinherited; outcasts of fortune is 
better. Feelings is more the meaning of the French 
sentiments than the corresponding English word. Tomt 
le monde means everyone, not the whole world. “ Ex Or ” 
made the most serious effort to translate causes supérteures 
et générales; causes transcending the particular case gets 
out all the meaning. Most competitors were content to 
leave the awkward parenthesis et je lai vw... as it 
stood, but we liked the version by ‘‘ Casual ”, “ Buben- 
berg ’’, and several others in which the sentence was 
rearranged more convincingly. Dont il ignorait jusqu’ à 
l'emplacement was misunderstood by many and awk- 


-wardly translated by many others, “ Maginot ” included ; 


the meaning was best given by expressions like without 
(Continued on page 234) 
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ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE 
BOOK I, 3s. 3d. BOOK II, 3s. 9d. BOOK III, in preparation. 


By J. M. HARRISON, M.A. “ Throughout the greatest care has been taken to inculcate the experimental 
approach to science wherever this is possible.”’—Times Educational Supplement. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR TO-DAY 


This Series of vari oe em for Middle Forms provides a a -planned course for the years of progressive 
develo t which lead up to the School Certificate year. Throughout each book, the object is to + the pupil 
to apply to world geography the a Saat pha baad learned k connexion with a special area, principle 


being fully elucidated in the course of the regional studies. 
Main Divisions 


I. AT HOME AND ABROAD, 3s. II. NORTH AMERICA AND ASIA, 4s. 
II. THE SOUTHERN CONTINENTS, 4s. IV. EUROPE AND THE BRITISH ISLES, 4. 


New Subdivisions 


AFRICA, a8. 6d. ASIA, 28. 9d. 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, as. 3d. EUROPE, 3s 
SOUTH AMERICA, as. 3d. THE BRITISH ISLES, 3s. 
NORTH AMERICA, 3s. 3d. 
New Alternative Sections 
NORTH AMERICA with SOUTH AMERICA, 4s. ASIA with AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, 3s. 9d. 
EUROPE with AFRICA, 4s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITAIN 
For Junior and Middle Forms 


By R. M. RAYNER, B.A. With many Illustrations. Complete Edition, 66. 
To 1485 .. 26. 6d. 1485-1783 38. To 1603 .. 38. 6d. 
1485-1714 .. 26. 6d. 1714-1938 .. 28. 6d. 1603-1938 .. 38. 6d. 


This book is shorter and simpler than the author’s Concise Histo Divided into 6 Parts, each of 10 cha „it 
can conveniently be worked through in two school years, but is rea readily adaptable to other conditions. Itis esigned 
to cover the whole of British history and devotes particular attention to social matters. The illustrations are on a 
more lavish scale than has ever before been attempted in a book of this type. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


RS RICHARDS, M.A. This aims at providing a work which, while sufficiently advanced for the needs 
paighte | boys taking ‘School Certificate, will not at the same time frighten off their weaker brethren. With 

O teal ustrations in the form of Maps, Pictorial Summaries of i important movements, Charts, and RRO 
48. e 


of Contemporary Cartoons. 


AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY 
A complete English Course in three stages for pupils from 11-16. 


By A. R. MOON, M.A., and G. H. McKAY, B.A. 
AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY, Stage I, Ages 11-13. 28. 6d. AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY, Stage II, Ages 13-15. 38. 
A NEW ENGLISH COURSE, School Certificate Year (being Stage III of An English Highway). 48. 6d. 
FORGING AHEAD. An English Course for Middle Forms supplementary to Stage II of An English Hi, . 28. od. 


A GRADED SERIES OF POETRY ANTHOLOGIES 


Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. 
THE POETS’ PATH (for 1o11). 18. 8d. THE POETS’ WAY, Stage I (for 11-12). 18. 8d. 
THE POETS’ WAY, Stage II (for 12-13). x8. 8d. THE POETS’ HARVEST, being Stage III of The 
Poets’ Way (for 13- -14). 18. 8d. 
THE POETS’ COMPANY, Vol. I. To the nineteenth century (for 14-16). 18. 8d. 
Vol. II. Modern Poetry (for 14-16). 18. 8d. 


POEMS FOR MODERN YOUTH 
(Contains The Poets’? Way, Stage Il; The Poets? Harvest, in 1 vol.) 38. od. 
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knowing even where they were stationed (“ Ex Or"), of 
whose very positions he was ignorant (“ Casual” and 
others), of which he knew nothing, not even their position 
(“ Bubenberg’’). Lueurs does not necessarily mean 
gleams of hope; it looks as if a parenthesis in the dic- 
tionary was responsible for that mistake ; here they are, 
as “ Casual ” happily says, flashes of intuition. Difficiles 
a prendre is best translated as difficult to handle, difficult 
to manage, intractable. 

We thank “ Onyx ” and “ Ex Or ” for their letters. 
We hope that “ Onyx ” will persevere and are glad that 
she finds the Spanish and Italian translation helpful. 
We agree with “ Ex Or ” that coeur makes much better 
sense than corps and will verify that when we can find 
a copy of the original book ; this passage came to us as 
an extract. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best transla- 
tion into English verse of the following sonnet by Sully 
Prudhomme. 

LA PATRIE 

Qu’est-ce que la patrie ? Est-ce un refuge heureux ? 

Quelque molle oasis, a notre goût ornée, 

Que par caprice un jour nous nous sommes donnée, 

Où se parlent d'amour la terre et l’homme entre eux ? 
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Non, la patrie impose et n’offre pas ses nœuds : 

Elle est la terre en nous malgré nous incarnée 

Par l'immémorial et sévère hyménée 

D’une race et d'un champ qui se sont faits tous deux. 


De là vient qu’elle est sainte et cruellement chère, 
Et que, s'il y pénètre une armée étrangère, 
Cette vivante injure aux entrailles nous mord, 


Comme si, dans l'horreur de quelque mauvais songe, 
Chaque fois que sur elle un bataillon s'allonge 
On se sentait hanté par les vers comme un mort. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real 
names for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competstor 
gaining a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page iii of cover, must 
reach the office by the first post on June 1, 1940, addressed 
“PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 40 
Walton Crescent, Oxford. 


EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


A FARM SCHOOL IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
By BRENDA HICKS 


IFE as a teacher in a farm school in Western Canada 

can be very varied, and, provided that one is a Jack- 

of-all trades and willing to turn one’s hand to anything, 
it is an interesting and fascinating existence. 

The first school to which I was sent was on a cattle ranch 
in the Cariboo, that vast plateau which stretches over most 
of Central British Columbia. The ranch was some twenty 
thousand acres in extent, and my pupils were the four 
small daughters of the rancher and his wife, with whom 
I lived. The C’s were charming people, and in a few days 
I was quite one of the family. The house was the usual 
log shack, the crevices between the logs being well filled 
with moss and cow dung; and, with a blazing fire in the 
living-room, it was very cosy, even when the thermometer 
dropped down to forty degrees below zero. 

The C’s had no car, and during the winter months we felt 
rather cut off from the world, as the roads were snowed up, 
and our only means of communication was the railway line, 
which was kept open by the snow plough. We always 
walked along the line in the winter for the plough made a 
firm surface which was easier to walk on than the road 
with its loose covering of snow. The line was quite close 
to the house, and Mr. C. derived part of his income from 
the Railway Company for allowing it to run for several 
miles through the farm. 

All our water had to be fetched from the creek nearby, 
and during the winter it was frozen to the bottom, so that 
we had to hack out lumps of ice and bring them up to the 
house in a wheelbarrow. Baths were not indulged in very 
often, for the labour of collecting sufficient ice or snow was 
quite exhausting. Snow is most unsatisfactory stuff, for 
even when rammed down hard into a bucket, the resulting 
water is generally less than a quarter of the bucketful, and 
there wasn’t enough room on the stove for a great quantity 
of snow at one time. The first fall of snow usually occurs 
at the beginning of November, and after that the ground 
is covered to the depth of a foot or more until April. The 
dazzling white landscape for so many months of the year 


is very trying to the eyes, and most people find that sun- 
glasses are necessary if they are to be out-of-doors for any 
length of time. The sun shines continuously during the 
winter, and the deep blue sky combined with the back- 
ground of tall pines, their branches heavy with powdered 
snow, makes a fascinating picture. 

The four children were very shy at first, as they hardly 
ever Saw visitors, and they generally ran off to hide in the 
rare event of any one coming to the house. When I first 
arrived, I was conscious of a scramble and of eyes peeping 
from behind a curtain, till they were dragged out and 
presented to their new teacher. I soon managed to make 
friends with them and was taken down to the barns to see 
all their pets. Nine cats were hunted up for my inspection, 
and I had to see the calves and hear the life history of their 
mothers. A beautiful collie dog followed us round; his 
ears and tail had been frostbitten, and in that condition 
had snapped off like glass, giving him a very odd appearance. 

The first morning’s lessons were interrupted by a vell 
from the children of ‘‘ The train’s coming ’’, and to the 
accompaniment of a rumbling in the distance, they threw 
down their books and rushed outside. My remonstrances 
met with no response, for I addressed the empty air; but a 
second later the youngest child returned, and witha reproach- 
ful look, said ‘‘ Aren’t you coming to wave to the train ? ”’ 
and she seized my hand and pulled me after her. I soon 
found that this was a daily ritual, and the engine driver 
and conductor often used to throw out apples or sweets to 
their little friends. One morning a letter addressed to me 
fluttered out on to the snow, in which the engine driver 
said that if ever I wanted to go to the nearest town, I had 
only to stand on the line and wave, and he would stop 
and pick me up. Not long afterwards I received an invitation 
to spend a week-end there, so I held up the train and was 
duly taken on board! On the return journey I travelled 
on the engine and was entertained by amusing stories by 
the driver, who informed me that he was the brother-in-law 
of a world-famous actor, but that he much preferred his 
own job, even though it only brought him in about a 
twenticth part of the salary of his well-known relation. 


(Continued on page 2386) 
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JOURNEYS AND ADVENTURES 


The first volumes in a new Series. 


Adventures of the Argonauts. By 
W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. Dr. Rouse has his own 
way of dealing with the stories. Boys and girls 
of 11 to 13 years of age could hardly find a better 
introduction to the classical legends. 


The Golden Ass. By W. H. D. Rouse, 
Litt.D. Tales retold from Apuleius with an 
unusual charm—a simplicity which makes the 
most magical of wonders seem possible, and creates 
a child’s entertainment out of the wit and sophisti- 
cation of the original. 


1s. 6d. each. Edited by J. N. Britton. 


The Fighting Tramp. By A. D. Divine. 
The thrilling stories that have made so big a success 
of Mr. Divine’s “ Deeds that Held the Empire: 
at Sea” are here presented to boys and girls 
—selected and occasionally simplified, but losing 
none of the vigour with which they are told. 


Man on the Matterhorn. Edited by 
M. Dodderidge from Edward Whymper’s 
story of his encounters with the Matterhorn— 
“ Scrambles Amongst the Alps.” Every journey 
described here is an adventure, and the excitement 
is for all to share. 


THE THREE SILLIES and other Plays for Junior Classes 


By Jean Sutcliffe. Ever since these plays were broadcast in the B.B.C’s Junior English series for schools 
there has been a steady demand for them in book form. They have been re-written for classroom use, 
and the varied treatment gives to teachers and children ample opportunity for dramatic experiment. 1s. 9d. 


PLAYS FOR THE CLASSROOM 


By Ronald Gow, B.Sc. This attractive book of short plays forms the basis of a term’s intensive work 
in junior drama. It has been designed for use between the ages of 11 and 14, and the selection is intended 
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to form a preliminary training in dramatic appreciation, and to provide some elementary discussion of 


dramatic values. Is. 9d. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION for Upper Forms 


By H. S. Judge, M.A., and J. H. Porter, M.A. After introductory pieces intended to bridge the gap 
between sentences commonly done for S.C. Examinations and continuous prose, there is a collection of a 
hundred pieces of prose for translation into Latin, carefully chosen with a view to providing material that 
shall be within the scope of the average candidate for H.S.C. Examinations. 2s. 6d. 


MODERN ENGLISH: A School Certificate Course 


By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., and H. T. Strothard, M.A., City of Leeds School. Being a Revised 
Edition of Morgan and Lattimer’s ‘‘ Higher Course of English Practice.” The purpose of this book is to 
help the student in Middle and Upper Forms to cultivate the habit of intelligent appreciation of written and 
spoken “ standard ” English, and to assist him to acquire an adequate knowledge and command of it. 
The authors have kept specially in mind the English language paper of School Certificate Examinations. 


Fifth Impression. 2s. 6d. 


COURS MODERNE—PARTS | AND Il 


By J. Ascher, B.A., and H. A. Hatfield, M.A., Wandsworth School. Part I covers two years’ work for 
pupils beginning French at about the age of 11 years. The course is arranged in sixty-two lessons. Phonetics 
are used in the first twelve lessons and there is complete Lesson Vocabulary, with phonetic transcription 
at the end of the book. Part II provides an organized and systematic third year course. It is arranged in 
twenty-five sections, with Revision Lessons and Poetry. Part I, 3s. ; Part II, 2s. 6d. 
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At Christmas-time a friend deposited our mail on a tree 
stump two miles away, so we walked along the line to fetch 
it. On our return, two of the children and I were trudging 
along, our arms filled with parcels, when we heard the train 
behind us. The drifts at the side of the track were very 
deep, but there was no alternative, so we plunged in up to 
our waists to get out of the way. The engine driver stopped 
beside where we were floundering in the snow and shouted 
to us to hop on board and have a lift. I was much amused 
to see the passengers’ heads popping out of the windows 
to inquire what this unexpected stop in the middle of nowhere 
was for. We were helped into the caboose, which was the 
living quarters of the train staff, being fitted with bunks, 
stove, table and chairs ; the conductor, a fat, jolly French- 
Canadian, brushed our clothes and made us remove our 
gum-boots for him to shake out the snow. It did not take 
long to reach our own gate, where the train stopped again 
for us to disembark, among more interested glances from 
the passengers, and a hail of Christmas wishes from every 
one. 

The days passed quickly, our only excitement being the 
daily train, and an occasional visit from the two cowboys 
who lived in a shack at the other end of the ranch. They 
were a typically Wild West pair, and rejoiced in the names 
of Cole and Wood, so we were always glad to see them in 
the cold weather! Sometimes they rode over to round up 
the cattle for branding, or moving into different paddocks, 
or more often on a purely social visit, and we would spend 
a noisy evening playing games with the children, who 
adored them. 

During the winter Mrs. C. presented the little girls with 
a baby brother, and then I found myself doing the cooking 
for our household of nine, for the train had dropped a nurse 
at our gate the day before. It was a busy time, as I would 
set the children their lessons and then rush to the kitchen 
to make a pudding or peel potatoes for lunch, and they 
would bring their books in to me while I was kneading 
bread or mixing a cake. 

Our meat problem was a simple one, for at the beginning 
of winter Mr. C. killed an ox and a sheep and hung them 
up on a sort of gallows in the corral, and he just went down 
every day and chopped a piece of meat from one or other, 
according to our need for beef or mutton. This had to be done 
the day before it was needed, of course, for the meat was 
like a block of stone when first brought up to the house, 
and took several hours to thaw through sufficiently to be 
cooked. All groceries that were likely to freeze had to be 
kept near the stove, for the temperature of the larder was 
well below zero, and many things can be rendered uneatable 
if allowed to freeze, such as eggs, potatoes and fruit. I have 
seen a frozen apple fall on to the floor and splinter into 
fragments like glass, and the children often used to take 
a lump of frozen milk to suck. 

Another thing to beware of under zero conditions is 
touching any metal with the bare hand, for a very nasty 
burn can be inflicted in this way. At first, in my ignorance, 
I took off a glove to grasp a door handle, with the result 
that my hand stuck to it, and I could only release it at the 
cost of the entire skin of my palm—a painful lesson, but 
one not quickly forgotten. Hanging out clothes on washing 
day was another tiresome job, for, by the time one had 
carried a basket of wet garments out to the line, they had 
frozen solid and had to be torn apart, which caused one’s 
fingers to become numb in a few seconds. Taking them 
down again was an easier matter, because they could be 
stacked against a tree like boards, or would stand up on 
the ground by themselves, and one could use a stiff garment 
as a tray on which to carry the rest. 

We could not stay out-of-doors for long at a time when 
the temperature was thirty or forty degrees below zero, 
but we amused ourselves with skis and snowshoes, and took 
it in turns to push the baby about in a soap box on sledge- 
runners. 

Toward the end of March the weather began to turn 
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warmer, and the snow to thaw. Even while patches of it 
still lay in shady corners, spring flowers poked their heads 
up, and it was soon possible to gather enough blossoms to 
fill a vase. This in itself was a joy, for of course we had 
seen no flowers of any sort for nearly six months. 

Spring comes with startling suddenness in British 
Columbia, and in a very short time the landscape was a 
brilliant green, and the ground covered with tiger lilies, 
golden rod, lupins, and daisies. We no longer had to go 
daily to the creek to break open the water hole with a pick 
for the animals to drink, and, as soon as the first signs of 
grazing appeared, the cattle and horses would wander of, 
instead of coming in to the barns to be fed, and it was 
splendid to watch them improve in condition on the succu- 
lent new grass. 

Instead of tobogganing, the children and I took long 
walks through the woods, where before the snowdrifts had 
been feet deep. We heard the chop, chop of axes, as 
woodcutters came to fell the tall firs and pines for timber 
for the sawmills. It was thrilling to see the chips flying, 
and to watch a huge tree crash down exactly into the 
cleared space prepared for it, sweeping the other trees with 
its branches, and scattering pine-needles and twigs as it 
fell. 

To be able to spend most of the day out-of-doors again 
was delightful, and we took full advantage of it, even doing 
lessons under a big tree in the garden. I was really sorry 
when the time came to leave this happy life and return 
to the busy city of Vancouver, which, though set in the most 
beautiful surroundings, cannot compare with the free and 
easy life on an up-country cattle ranch. 


A CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL IN AUSTRALIA 
By CELIA SOLOMON 


T a time like this when our education system, built up 
over many years of trial and error, is in the melting- 
pot, I think it is interesting to note how Australia deals 
with the problem ot educating children who live outback 
in the “ bush ’’. These children are too far from any school 
to walk, cycle, ride on horseback, or in a buggy, or to drive 
toit. Actual attendance at any school is therefore impossible 
but the various States in Australia have overcome their 
difficulty in a wonderful way. 

The children in question become pupils at a correspondence 
school. In New South Wales this school is in Sydney. It 
has its headmaster, deputy headmaster, and a staff of more 
than a hundred experienced teachers. The classes range 
from the infant section through the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth classes to the secondary school section. 

Usually the children outback enrol by post, and, as soon 
as they become pupils (classified according to their attain- 
ments), a routine of work is entered into by post. Three 
sets of exercise books are used; one is in the pupil’s 
possession, one in the post, and one is in the hands of the 
teacher. In this way the pupils always have some work 
they can be tackling, and at the same time the teachers are 
able to mark work and offer much helpful advice and 
criticism. 

A set of exercise books and leaflets are posted every five 
school days. There are a set time-table and a list of holidays 
throughout the child’s school life. 

Naturally a certain amount of supervision is necessary, so 
a supervisor is chosen from among the adults on the home- 
stead or on some neighbouring “station ’’. This person 
sees that the pupils make the required effort to complete 
the work given, and signs all work sent in to the Centre. 

These children of the bush (some formerly of the town) 
are eager to learn. Their efforts and enthusiasm in the 
search for knowledge often bring education to some of the 
older folk who knew no schooling. The life of the home- 
stead in the evening is a communal one. 

(Continued on page 238) 
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JOHN MURRAY 


JUNIOR GENERAL SCIENCE 


By A. Sutcliffe, M.A., B.Sc., and J. W. Canham, M.A., The City School, Lincoln. The book is designed 
for use in the first two years. For those Schools having a complete S.C. Course in this subject it will provide 
a useful introduction to the more advanced book—General Science by Sutcliffe, Canham, and Chapman 
(see below). Many Schools have a preliminary course in science of a general nature and then branch off 
into one or two of the individual science subjects. This book has also been planned to meet the needs of 
such a course and is complete in itself. With numerous Illustrations. 3s. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


By A. Sutcliffe, M.A., B.Sc., J. W. Canham, M.A., The City School, Lincoln, and P. C. Chapman, 
M.A., B.Sc., Charterhouse. The book covers the work required for the School Certificate Examinations 
and has been arranged so that it can be used when the subject is taught by more than one teacher. Con- 
sideration has been given to the S.M.A. Report, The Teaching of General Science, and to the references 
to this subject in the Spens Report. With numerous Illustrations. 5s. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


For Part I of the Preliminary State Examination for Nurses. By Janet K. Raeburn, M.A., North London 
Collegiate School, and H. A. Raeburn, M.D., D.P.H., F.R.C.P. (Edin.), in collaboration with Hilda 
Gration, S.R.N., Senior Sister Tutor, Guy’s Hospital. An introduction to human anatomy, physiology 
and hygiene, covering the ground for Part I of the Preliminary State Examination for Nurses. Itis written 
primarily for VIth Form girls intending to take their first nursing examination from school. 

With numerous Illustrations. 5s. 


BIOLOGICAL DRAWINGS with Notes 


By Maud Jepson, M.Sc. With a Preface by Prof. H. G. Cannon, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. A collection of clear, 
well-labelled drawings for use in a School Certificate Course in Biology. The object is not to minimize, or 
cut out, practical work ; but rather to enable the student to derive the greatest benefit from periods in the 
laboratory. Revised Edition. In Two Parts, each 64 pages. Size 11} x 8łin. 

2s. 3d. each. Also Complete. 5s. 6d. 


MODERN EUROPE, 1789-1914 AND AFTER 


By S. Reed Brett, M.A., King Edward VI Grammar School, Nuneaton. A SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
COURSE. Two methods have been followed. First: attention has been fixed almost solely on the “‘ greater ” 
European Powers. Simplification is preferable to confusion of the reader. Second: as far as possible 
events have been grouped into topics. Enlarged Edition. 3s. 9d. 


BRITISH HISTORY: A School Certificate Course 


By S. Reed Brett, M.A. Issued in Series: A I, 1485-1688, 3s. 3d. ; A II, 1688-1815, 3s. 3d. ; A III, 
1815-1920, 3s. 9d. ; B I, 1603-1783, 3s. 3d. ; B II, 1783-1920, 3s. 9d. Mr. Brett’s History Text-Books 
have become widely used and their reputation and continued use is their most effective recommendation. 
The Journal of Education says: “ They seem ideally fitted to serve as the bases of preparation for first 
school examinations.” 


A MIDDLE SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By Robert M. Rayner, B.A. Three volumes graduated in difficulty and designed to initiate boys and 
girls of 12-15 years of age into the real import of history. Appeal has been made to the visual sense by 
time-charts, maps, diagrams, and by annotated illustrations which are of exceptional interest and educational 
value. I. To 1485; II. 1485-1718 ; III. From 1718. 3s. each. 
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A wonderful relationship is established and maintained 
between teacher and pupil. There is a great deal of personal 
correspondence. The children write about the happenings 
of their daily life, in addition to their routine work. They 
send photographs of themselves, their family, and their 
pets. The teacher in the city and the child outback often 
become lifelong friends. On the precious occasions when the 
pupil visits Sydney, perhaps for the Royal Easter Show or 
some other special event, he is encouraged to visit, and 
indeed looks forward to visiting, the correspondence school, 
where he meets personally those whose names are so 
familiar to him. 

Not only are outback children eligible for enrolment but 
also cripples and those convalescing after a long illness, no 
matter whether they live within reach of a school or not. 

In all sections, graded instruction leaflets are prepared to 
cover every branch of the school curriculum. 

I visited the Centre in Sydney and met a great many 
members of the very enthusiastic staff. They were com- 
pletely absorbed in their work and spoke about their pupils 
as if they had seen them but the day before. Some had 
gone to great pains to keep a record of each individual pupil, 
and to tabulate the details of the progress of each one. 

In one part of the building an exhibition of art sent in by 
the pupils was being held and the standard of the exhibits 
was very high. 

The annual magazine had just been published and a great 
many pages were filled with contributions of prose, poems, 
snapshots, &c., sent in by the pupils from many hundreds of 
miles away. 

In the competitive examinations held throughout the 
State the results achieved by the correspondence school 
pupils reflect great credit on the system, and proof of its 
success is further shown by the fact that later in life these 
children are fit to take their places, many as more than 
average citizens, in the life of the State. 

Broadcast lessons play an important part in the scheme of 
work. 

Needless to say, there are a thousand and one difficulties 
to be faced in order to ensure the smooth running of the 
machinery of the school, but in some miraculous way these 
are overcome. Perhaps it is because staff and scholars live 
up to the school motto, ‘“ Age Quid Agas ”’. 


NEW ZEALAND 


By H. C. MCQUEEN, New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research 


' HE Government’s objective, broadly expressed, is 

that every person, whatever his level of academic 
ability, whether he be rich or poor, whether he live in town 
or country, has a right, as a citizen, to a free education of 
the kind for which he is best fitted, and to the fullest extent 
of his powers.” The Report of the Minister of Education 
(Hon. P. Fraser) for the year 1938 sets out not only the 
policy of his administration (given in the quotation above) 
but also the achievements of the past three years. Among 
those of the past year is a new salary scale for primary 
school teachers, who are now paid basic salaries dependent 
upon years of service, together with position salaries which 
depend on the posts they hold. The new scale has two 
major aims—first to raise salaries in the primary school 
service, and second to make it unnecessary for teachers to 
be constantly changing schools in order to improve their 
salaries and status. 

Rural education is important in New Zealand, where over 
73,000 children (out of 176,000) are in primary schools with 
roll-numbers below 190. Consolidation of 113 small schools 
in 73 centres was approved during the year, in order 
that the children in the small schools might benefit by the 
greater possibilities for social contacts, special equipment 
and specialized teaching that exist in larger schools. The 
conveyance of children to consolidated schools has brought 
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about also an increase in the number of rural children 
seeking post-primary education, and the increase of 3,000 
(over three years) in the numbers of children at post- 
primary schools is largely due to the improved transport 
facilities in rural districts. Children in very remote areas 
have the benefit of a Correspondence School, which has a 
roll of almost 1,800 primary, and of nearly 1,000 post- 
primary pupils. 

In the field of adult education there are three noteworthy 
advances to be recorded. A Council of Adult Education 
has been set up, in order to put adult education on a firmer 
basis by co-ordinating the activities of the various bodies 
concerned. The Country Library Service was also inaug- 
urated during 1938; its books are being distributed by 
means of two specially built vans, one in the North Island 
and one in the South. A bold experiment was started 
during the year at Feilding, where Mr. and Mrs. H. C. D. 
Somerset were appointed to run a Community Centre, 
which is specially equipped to cater for adult education in 
the fullest sense. This eimmensch university is to be regarded 
as an experiment with a structure as flexible as possible. 

The Hon. Minister holds it as a fundamental tenet that 
the teaching profession should be fully consulted when 
changes of educational policy are contemplated, for only 
in this way can it be regarded as a profession in any real 
sense of the term. He has been in constant touch with 
teachers’ organizations over many matters, and has found 
their attitude always to be friendly and reasonable. A 
conference of Inspectors of Schools (the first since 1932) 
was Called during the year. They discussed, among other 
things, the new freedom in schools, where teachers are 
experimenting in methods and curricula. Teachers and 
parents have been appreciative of the freedom given to 
the schools to modify time-tables in February, which, one 
of the hottest months, is at the beginning of the school year. 

Teaching aids have received considerable attention during 
1938. The provision of new text-books for primary schools 
is receiving the attention of a special staff ; the production 
of a complete policy in connexion with visual aids is under 
consideration of the Education Department (the field 1s 
beset with a multitude of technical and legal difficulties) ; 
and educational officers have been appointed in the museums 
in the four principal centres. Half the salaries of these 
officers is paid by the Department, and half by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, which has 
also provided funds for some of their equipment. 

Other topics touched on in the Report are native schools, 
school buildings, child welfare work and vocational 
guidance. There are forty pages of statistical material, 
from which the following items have been extracted in 
order to prevent this note from being overloaded with 
indigestible masses of figures. 


Cost of education ne is £5,.157,224 
Capital costs of new buildings, &c. £680,123 
Primary schools : 
No. of teachers 6,363 
Ratio of women to men T -. 144 : 100 
Average salaries—men : women.. -» £367 : £265 
Percentage of classes 41-50 ake 35-4 
Percentage of classes over 50 10.6 
Post-primary schools : 
No. of pupils 34,202 
No. of teachers 1,504 
Average salary £390 
(approx.) 


Percentages of primary school leavers beginning post- 
primary schooling: boys 64; girls 67. 

Percentage of post-primary leavers entering University : 
boys 3.5; girls 2.2. 

Average school life of post-primary pupils : 2 years 6 months 

Roll of evening classes: 15,552. 

Maori children at school: 20,868. 

Students on books of University colleges: 5,707. 
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General Science 


A Complete School Certificate Course in three volumes, by J. C. PLatt, FREpDA Jones, and 


J. H. Hopxinson. 


The aim of the series is to emphasize the close connection between living 


things and those parts of science usually grouped under the headings of “ physics” and 


“ chemistry.” 


The treatment is experimental throughout, full details of each experiment 


being given. Volume I, 3s. 6d. ; Volume II, with 162 diagrams, 4s. 6d. (Ready shortly.) 


Selections from 


Seven Pillars of Wisdom 


In this edition of Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom, 
one of the few undoubted classics of contemporary 
literature is made available for schools. Its out- 
standing qualities as a book of adventure and as a 
literary masterpiece make it particularly suitable as 
a reader for junior and middle forms. 2s. 


Methuen’s 
New Classical Texts 


A new series under the General Editorship of A. W. 
PicKARD-CAMBRIDGE, M.A., D.Litt. 


LIVY XXX. Ed. H. E. Burrer and H. H. 
ScuLLARD. With vocabulary, 3s. gd.; without, 
gs. 6d. 

TACITUS: ANNALS XIV. Ed. E. C. Woopcock. 
With vocabulary, 4s. ; without, 3s. 6d. 


ILIAD XI. Ed. E. S. Forster. With vocabulary, 
4s. ; without, 3s. 6d. 


HERODOTUS II. Ed. W. G. WanpELt. 
vocabulary, 8s. 6d. ; without, 7s. 6d. 


PLATO: REPUBLIC |. Ed.D. J. Attan. With 
vocabulary, 3s. 6d. ; without, 3s. 


With 


The Business Side of Life 


By Max Tuomas. An account of the economic and 
financial aspects of our everyday life written in 
simple, non-technical language. It explains such 
matters as trade, the mechanism of money, cheques, 
the principle of investment, companies and shares, ` 
the finance of government, trade unions, etc. 2s. 3d. 


Der Flieger von Tsingtau 


Edited by C. E. Stocxton. A thrilling story of an 
adventurous airman, Gunther Pliischow, who escaped 
in his plane from Tsingtau at-the beginning of the 
Great War, and was finally caught by the Allies. 
Suitable for pupils in their third or fourth year of 
German. 2s. 3d. 


German Texts 


HIMMEL, MEINE SCHUHE! By Georc 
FROsCHEL. ıs. gd. 
PETER MACHT DAS RENNEN. By O. B. 


WENDLER. 2s. 
DIE TOLLE FAHRT DER ARTEMIS. By 
JURGEN RIEL. 2s. 


Three exciting stories suitable for the second year 
of German. 


The Publishers will be glad to send inspection copies of any of these books on request 


Books for the Library 


GREEK TRAGEDY. By H. D. F. Krrro. 15s. net. 
‘ A learned, balanced, sensitive, witty and wholly 
readable piece of work.” —New Statesman. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE VER- 


SAILLES : 1919-1939. By W. N. Mepticotr. 
8s. 6d. net. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND SOCIETY. By GRAHAME 
CLARK. A survey of the various avenues of approach 
to a knowledge of ancient man. 7s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN, 


36 ESSEX STREET, 


TRADITION AND ROMANTICISM. The tra- 
dition of English poetry from Chaucer to Yeats. 
By B. Iror Evans. 6s. net. 


THE KING’S SERVICE: A History of the British 
Infantry Soldier. By Ian Hay. 4s. net. - 


THE POET SPEAKS: An Anthology for Choral 
Speaking. Edited by MARJoRE GuLLAN and CLIVE 
SANSOM. 5s. 6d. net. 
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MEETINGS OF EDUCATIONAL BODIES 


THE NATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS 


The proceedings of the Conference of the National Union 
of Students at Leeds were highly interesting from many 
points of view. University and other students have the 
reputation of possessing a forward outlook, and in some 
countries have been the first to suffer from restrictions on 
the expression of opinion. It was a notable achievement to 
secure Mr. H. G. Wells to give the opening address, though 
even he did not have it all his own way. The Conference 
considered two sets of questions—broad problems concerned 
with the Empire, the war, and the new world order, and 
specific problems concerned with the universities and the 
relationship of students to the outside world. Perhaps the 
resolution which attracted most attention was the one 
expressing the opinion that the continuance of the war was 
against the interests of every country and that it was the 
duty of students in all countries to work to end it. This 
resolution, with its innocent phrase “in all countries,” was 
' passed by 281 votes to 150, the minority being in favour of an 
amendment expressing hatred of war but insisting on the 
necessity of defeating Nazi Germany. Other resolutions 
demanded immediate and complete independence for India, 
382 to 26 (we wonder how many of the 382 have any first 
hand knowledge of the conditions in India); favoured 
economic equality as essential to true democracy, 378 to 19; 
advocated Socialism and federation as the foundation of a 
new world order, 375 to 24; and condemned private profit, 
416to9. The President, Mr. Brian Simon, son of Sir Ernest 
Simon, was markedly successful both in his address and in 
his handling of the 500 delegates. 


A STUDENTS’ CHARTER 


No less interesting were the discussions on the rights and 
responsibilities of students, resulting in the adoption of a 
charter indicating that two tasks lay before them—to 
affirm and increase the solidarity of students of every 
nation, and to abolish the gap between those who are 
privileged to continue their formal education and the 
great mass who are not. The universities must be more 
alive to pressing problems, and must play their part in 
Society by offering constructive criticism. It was most 
important that they should be maintained in real working 
condition throughout the war, and to this end students 
should be allowed to finish their courses before being called 
up for millitary service. As this has been interpreted in 
some quarters as a demand for special privileges for students, 
we may here interpolate the opinion that the speakers made 
out a good case for consideration of the wider national 
issues involved. It was significant that, when a repre- 
sentative of the Student Christian Movement pressed for a 
declaration of adherence to a Christian foundation, the 
President said that this theological approach was impossible 
to so many members that he hoped it would not be allowed 
to become a source of disunion. He called for the acceptance 
of the idea of service to Society as the basis of university 
work, instead of knowledge for its own sake. It will be 
gathered that the Conference was very much alive, very 
earnest in its desire to remedy abuses, and sincere in 
expressing even unorthodox opinions with moderation and 
respect for, opposing views. 


THE LING PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Education, gave valuable information as to the 
aims of the National Youth Committee in his lecture before 
the Ling Physical Education Association on April 10 at 
Morley College. He emphasized the importance of further 
education of boys and girls of the 14 to 20 age group and 
the great responsibilities of local education authorities to 


see that education is forthcoming after school-leaving age 
in the elementary schools. Where physical training was 
concerned he expressed admiration of the service already 
performed by the Ling Association .in secondary schools, 
but believed that this service should be extended to every 
section of the youth-community of the 14 to 20 group. It 
should be, too, more widely recognized and more widely 
advertised. He hoped that displays would be arranged 
to give the country an opportunity of seeing for itself what 
was being done. ` t 

The National Fitness Council, in spite of its vast and 
cumbrous area committees, and in spite of its over-central- 
ization and its failure to utilize fully the local education 
authorities and voluntary societies, did supply money for 
such things as playing-fields, swimming-baths, gymnasia, 
camping sites, and club facilities. It had, however, too 
wide a field to cover. Mr. Lindsay was concerned with the 
14 to 20 age group. Those who had the advantage of 
secondary education had a good general education, physical 
training, and an idea of citizenship and leadership incul- 
cated in them. Those who lacked secondary education 
had missed some of these advantages. 

Mr. Lindsay advocated for the latter the establishment 
of clubs, centres, and recreational institutes. There boys 
and girls should have social facilities, physical recreation, 
opportunities of indulging their taste for hobbies, and 
finally of developing their aesthetic faculties through 
music, drama, and art. Boys and girls loved acting: 
there were the making of the stage, the costumes, the lighting 
and the appreciation of the beauty of the English language. 
The Board of Education had gained Government recognition 
for music and art, and that was a great advance ; he was 
certain that the field of arts, music, and drama had an 
unequalled part to play among the young adolescent. 

This was the task of the National Youth Committee. 
Mr. Lindsay was pleased to say that the Service of Youth 
Circular 146 had met with a ready response from local 
education authorities, and in three or four months 137 out 
of 145 of the authorities had taken action. We should 
probably have two or three hundred youth committees in 
the country, and he was proud to be Chairman of the 
National Committee. The years between 14 and 20 were 
claimed by the education authorities; it was the fourth 
arm in education, and we could not go back on it. 

We had to build on that, not some Hitler Youth Move- 
ment or other with regimentation, but a movement com- 
patible with the English genius. In that movement one of 
the most important things would be physical education. 
That was where members of the Ling Association could 
play their part, because they were natural leaders, because 
of their special gifts, and because some of them might 
decide to give their entire lives to it. They would be 
helping other people and doing a work for their country. 


B. LLOYD-WILLIAMS 


THE INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP LEAGUE 


Over 140 delegates from all parts of England, Scotland, 
and Wales attended the Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Friendship League at Letchworth during the 
Easter week-end. 

The General Secretary in his annual report stated that, 
in spite of the enormous difficulties of 1939, the work had 
gone on. Increased emphasis had been laid on educational 
work and, in response to the Government’s appeal, provision 
had been made for added social relaxation to counteract 
the strain of war. Work for refugees had also been deve- 
loped. At the end of the year there were seventy-three 
branches and groups, and 1,400 members had visited 
I.F.L. centres abroad. Since then fifteen new groups had 

(Continued on page 242) 
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eet UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS Le? 


New. Books for the Modern Language Teacher! 
THE — . 
LONDON MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 

GENERAL EDITOR: P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 
LAS DE LA ROUTE Edited by ASHE LEE, M.A. 


This novel by JULIETTE GOUBLET is intended for pupils in their third year. The vocabulary has been based on 
word-frequency, and the rapidly-moving story should ensure enjoyable reading material. Limp Cloth, Is. 4d. 


PASTEUR Edited by JEAN MATRAT, L. ès L. 
This biography by PASTEUR VALLERY-RADOT is suitable for Sixth-Form general reading, and is based on vocabu- 
lary frequency principles. Its cultural value cannot be over-estimated. Limp Cloth. fs. 2d. 
MADAME CURIE Edited by JEAN MATRAT, L. és L. 
A biography by EVE CURIE, this story should appeal to all boys and girls and can be read with ease by a School 
Certificate Form. Limp Cloth. Is. 4d. 
TROIS SCOUTS Edited by ASHE LEE, M.A. 


This book contains two stories: ‘‘En Route pour le Sud,” by MICHAEL CLAIRVAL, and “‘ Trois Petits 
Éclaireurs,” by Pierre Hellin. They are simply told and only simple constructions are used. 


LES LOUPS ENTRE EUX Edited by B. YOUNG, B.A. 
This is one of the well-known ‘‘ Deuxième Bureau ’’ Series by CHARLES ROBERT DUMAS. The story, dealing 
with the complication of post-war Franco-German espionage, has already been proved most popular with boys 
and girls of all ages. 


LES MYSTERIEUX MESSAGERS Edited by P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 
A short novel of about 12,000 words written by GILLES HERSAY in simple but idiomatic French. Suitable 
for an average third-year class. Limp Cloth. Is. 6d. 


Further titles to follow 


LA FRANCE ET L°ELEVE ROBINSON 
By E. J. WRIGHT, M.A. 


This book is intended as a reader for second-year pupils. It contains 
thirty-three lessons, the idea being that it is a suitable text for the 
weekly ‘reading and conversation lesson,” as distinct from the 
lessons based upon the regular text-books. Limp Cloth. Is. 6d. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE TEST PAPERS 
IN FRENCH By SIDNEY W. WELLS, B.A. 


This book comprises a number of Test Papers of School Certificate 
and Matriculation standard, and includes passages and sentences for 
translation, subjects for free composition in French, &c., while short 
sentences have been selected chiefly for stressing certain difficulties 
of translation. Limp Cloth. Is. 6d. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS REGARDING THESE BOOKS MAY BE OBTAINED 
FROM UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD., AT ST. HUGH’S SCHOOL, BICKLEY, KENT 
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been started and further ground broken in Eire, South 
Africa, and India. Although foreign travel was strictly 
limited, it was hoped to launch an extensive programme of 
holiday centres in this country and arrangements had almost 
reached completion. 

One of the most important reports was that of the Junior 
International Friendship League, and a very considerable 
development of this new department of the work was 
foreshadowed in the near future. Educational authorities 
all over the country had shown great interest, and there was 
every prospect of widespread success. 

An interesting session was devoted on the Sunday to 
immediate war-time policy and future policy at the end of 
the war. It was generally felt that special efforts were 
needed to expand membership so that every district in the 
country was covered. The League would then be in a 
strong position when the war was over to resume the 
organization of its international friendship holiday centres 
in Europe. 

The Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, D.D., was again elected 
President. Vice-Presidents who continue to serve are 
Dr. C. Delisle Burns, the Rt. Hon. Lord Davies, G. Noél 
Ede, Gerald Heard, Dr. F. A. Hedgcock, Beresford Ingram, 
Lady Layton, T. A. Leonard, F. E. Morris, and H. G. Wells. 
E. J. Lancashire remains Chairman and G. E. Cutcliffe 
Honorary General Secretary. The new Honorary Treasurer 
is David Lloyd. 

At the public meeting held on Sunday afternoon 
Mr. Vandaleur Robinson, M.A., spoke on “ International 
Reconstruction After the War ’’. He was of the opinion 
that stability in international relations was only possible 
through the organization of regional federations with the 
ultimate objective of common world government. After a 
lively discussion, the Chairman emphasized how vital the 
work of the International Friendship League was. Eco- 
nomically and technically the world had developed into an 
organic society, and yet politically the nations of the world 
were still competing. Although political reconstruction 
was not the specific task of the I.F.L., it had a natural 
interest in the question. What the League said in effect 
was that common law and common government were 
impossible without a sense of common responsibility, 
common heritage, and common purpose. They were not a 


NEW 


Educational Broadcasts.—A number of new languages 
have recently been added to the B.B.C.’s Foreign News 
Service: these include Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, and 
Dutch, and this brings the total to over twenty different 
languages in which not only news, but also talks of all 
kinds, as well as help in various ways, are being given to 
the people in the occupied countries and those at present 
neutral. For example, after the occupation of Poland the 
B.B.C. broadcast lists of refugees who had escaped over 
the borders, and in this way many families were reunited. 
Lists are also broadcast of German prisoners of war, and 
in a few days after Norway had been invaded a British 
General gave instructions over the radio to the Norwegian 
Army telling them how best to act in the situation in which 
they found themselves. 

Most of the above is occasioned by war-time circum- 
stances, but there are several other recent develop- 
ments in the Foreign Service which are more specifically 
of an educational character. A few weeks ago, the first 
number of The Arab Listener was published by the B.B.C. 
It is intended—like the English one—to provide a means 
by which listeners in the Near and Middle East can have 
a record of the important talks which have been broadcast, 
and it will also include information on coming programmes. 
This is the first time that an Arabic magazine has been 
published in London. 
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political or a pacifist organization; their function was 
primarily educational and social. Their work was to get 
people of different nationalities to know more about one 
another, to understand their problems and by the creation 
of international friendship to knit them together in a world- 
wide fellowship which alone would provide a permanent 
condition of peaceful co-operation in international affairs. 
Without the creation of new personal relationships between 
the peoples of different countries there could be no durable 


peace. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


War-time activities were keenly discussed by memters of 
the British Association for Commercial and Industrial 
Education at a conference held at Pitman House, Parker 
Street, W.C. 2, on April 12 under the chairmanship of Sir 
Francis A. Beane. 

Mr. A. J. Favell (Joint Hon. Secretary), introducing the 
subject, said that no one coubted that the work of the 
Association should go on, and no one suggested that it 
should be put into cold storage for the war. The work was 
important for the people of this country. If the war were 
prolonged there would undoubtedly be a long period of 
reconstruction. There would be more and more intensive 
planning and organization in industry and commerce. 
The work of the Association would be necessary to get 
employers and educationists to increase the training of the 
personnel of commerce, to persuade education authorities of 
the need for it, and employers that they must play their part. 

The effect of the Military Service Act on training for, 
and entry into, employment, the case for and against 
compulsory Day Continuation Schools, the National 
Appeal on behalf of “ Service of Youth ’’, and National 
Certificates in Commerce, were some aspects of specific 
work, which, it was suggested, the Association might 
undertake. They will receive immediate and further 
consideration. 

The Conference followed the Annual General Meeting at 
which Mr. I. J. Pitman, M.A. (Hon. Treasurer), reported a 
very satisfactory financial position. An encouraging 
increase in membership was recorded in the Annual Report. 


MEDIA 


On Saturdays at 6.45 p.m. starting on June 1 (except 
June 22 and July 6) men and women will be invited to the 
microphone to describe their jobs as well as the everyday 
happenings, worries, pleasures, jokes, and snatches of 
conversation, which together make up the working day. 
It is always good to know what the other man does. This 
series will, it is hoped, help to satisfy that need and also 
give a picture of a country quietly but determinedly at 
war. 

This month the series ‘“‘ A Christian Looks at the World ” 
comes to an end with the two talks by Sir Walter Moberly. 
On May 3 he will discuss what are the issues to which we 
shall have to give our attention in the next few years, and 
what will be our opportunities of helping toward a solution 
of the world’s basic problems, and on May Io what signi- 
ficance we may find in (a) the weakening hold of the Church, 
and (b) the widespread interest in Christianity. The 
concluding talk on May 17 will be a summing-up by John 
Middleton Murry, who opened the series in February and 
who will put to us two important questions: What kind 
of Britain do we want ? and Where can the ordinary 
people begin ? 

Federal Union is one of the most debated topics of the 
day and on June 3 at 9.20 p.m. the B.B.C. will broadcast 
a discussion of the subject between Robert Byron and the 
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NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 


The text of this edition of the Plays is 
based on the early editions. The intro- 
duction to each volume gives the main 
sources of the plot, and discusses any 
point of major interest in the play. 


Shakespeare 
Wordsworth 


Milton 
Stevenson 


Coleridge 


SELECTED ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Each volume in the Selected English Classics 
Series is fully edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Questions by a teacher of wide 
and successful experience. 


Browning 
Chaucer 
Johnson 
Tennyson 


and others Write for full lists and particulars to: 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., QUEEN SQ., LONDON,W.C. 1 


GUY’S HOSPITAL 
DENTAL SCHOOL 


Provides the full curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree of the University of London and for 
Diplomas in Dental Surgery. The Departments 
of Dental Prosthetics and the Department of Con- 
servative Dental Surgery are under the direction of 
whole-time University Professors. Dental Students 
attend separate classes in ‘‘ General Subjects ” 
(Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathology, Medicine and Surgery) in the Medical 
School and so are able to complete the whole of their 
professional training within the Hospital. Special 
programmes of work are arranged for students 
who desire to obtain a medical as well as dental 
qualification. 

The number of patients is unlimited, and there 
is ample scope for clinical work. 

Special facilities are available for students who 
have not yet completed their examinations in 
Chemistry, Physics and Biology. 

There are vacancies for October, 1940, for 1st 
B.D.S. and Pre-medical Students, and also for 
students who are eligible to commence the first 
year of dental study proper. 

Prospectus, Scholarship Pamphlet, and full informa- 
tion may be obtained on application to THE DEAN, 
Guys Hospital Medical School, London Bridge, S.E.1. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, £12. 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 
HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
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Hon. Harold Nicolson, C.M.G., M.P. Mr. Nicolson’s 
Penguin Special ‘‘ Why we are at War ”’, recently published, 
has provided one of the clearest answers to the question 
which has troubled quite a number of us. 

Among the special talks in the early days in May will 
be one by Sir Ronald Storrs on T. E. Lawrence, with whom 
he was so closely associated in the war of 1914-1918 during 
the Palestine campaign. This will be broadcast on May 5 
in both Home and Forces programmes, and on the 6th there 
will be one on the Centenary of Printing, while on the 7th, 
in the Forces programme only, Vivienne de Watteville will 
tell more about photographing elephants. 

In the series of talks on ‘‘ The Food of Britain ”, which 
is being broadcast on Tuesdays at 2 p.m., the subjects for 
May are, on the 7th “ Butter’s Half-Brother—Margarine ”’ ; 
on the 14th “ Once a Luxury, now a Necessity: Tea”; 
on May 21 “ Fruits in their Season ” and on May 28 “ Fruits 
out of their Season’’. The broadcasts are comparing 
present-day foods with those of earlier times, emphasizing 
the infinitely greater variety now available, and giving simple 
explanations of the importance of this variety to the 
health of the country. Special reference is also being made, 
where appropriate, to the effect of war-time conditions on 
the supply of food. 

Everybody will have a chance to get fit and stay fit 
under the new scheme of physical exercises which will be 
broadcast every week-day morning after Wednesday, May 
Ist. In the preparation of the broadcasts the B.B.C. has 
the advice of a panel of experts appointed by the Central 
Council for Recreative Physical Training. 


More School Films.—At the Cardiff . Vacation Course 
for Teachers the Secretary of the Scottish Film Council 
urged the need for producing more films for school use. 
Suitable school films should be arranged to provide informa- 
tion about the lives and ideals of other nations, and a 
start might be made with a series illustrative of the life 
of our friend and ally, the French nation. The idea is 
an excellent one, but we must confess that in this country 
we have not yet solved the problem of the distribution 
and utilization of such films. At the present time there 
are less than 2,000 projectors in the schools of Great Britain. 
In Germany on the other hand, no fewer than 36,000 
projectors have been installed in schools during the last 
four years: 600 films have been produced for their use, 
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and 250,000 copies of these are available in regional libraries 
throughout the Reich. It is evident that we can learn 
a valuable lesson in this respect from our enemy, and 
that a tiny fraction of our immense war expenditure might 
well be spent in applying that lesson as a preparation for 
the period of post-war reconstruction. 


School Broadcasting in War-Time.—The programme 
of school broadcasts for the summer term of 1940 has 
now been issued, and shows that a strong effort is being 
made to develop and increase the number of talks despite 
the restriction of wave-lengths caused by war conditions. 
Two new series of topical interest are one entitled ‘“‘ If 
you were French ” and another on the “‘ Food of Britain ”’. 
Secondary schools are still without the modern languages 
talks owing to the restriction of programmes, but there are 
useful talks for sixth forms dealing mainly with Empire 
matters and fifth form talks on “ Science and the Com- 
munity ’’. Explanatory leaflets for teachers are issued at 
Id. each and it has been suggested that weekly bulletins 
for teachers may be supplied if there is a consistent demand. 


Imperial Institute—Sir Harry Lindsay’s report of 
1939 as Director of the Imperial Institute refers to the 
Empire Film Library, supplying films to 3,500 schools and 
other institutions. Many educational authorities, he states, 
are relying to a great extent on visual aids for the education 
and entertainment of evacuees, and in some cases films have 
been retained for as long as one to four weeks. Fresh films 
that give glimpses of life in many parts of the British 
Commonwealth have been added to the Library and G.P.O. 
Film Unit. These are described in the new supplementary 
list of films which the Imperial Institute is circulating to 
schools, institutions, and military camps. 


Film Course at Loughborough College Summer School. 
—The Film Course, which was a new feature at Lough- 
borough College Summer School last year, is being repeated 
this summer. The date will be August 3 to 17. The 
Course will cover the theory and practice of still and 
ciné projection, teaching methods, displays of current 
educational and documentary films, and the making of 
lanterns and episcopes as a handicraft activity. Full 
particulars of this Course may be obtained from J. W. 
Bridgeman, B.Sc., Hons. (London), A.K.C., Loughborough 
College, Loughborough, Leicestershire. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Food Education.—Circular 1506 issued by the Board of 
Education to local education authorities announces that the 
Board hope to give material assistance to the movement 
for the better utilization of food and the improvement of 
domestic catering. The Ministry of Food will be issuing 
leaflets on the principles of food diet and methods of 
avoiding waste. The Board desire local education authorities 
to offer assistance in the distribution and popularization of 
these publications. 


Grant Regulations.—The Board of Education have issued 
draft Elementary Education Grant Regulations (No. 1) for 
1940. The general effect of these Regulations is to continue 
after April 1, 1940, the arrangements for the payment of 
grant inaid of elementary education at the same per- 
centage of the authority’s net expenditure as for 1937-8. 


Organized Games for Children.—Facilities for early 
evening games for children are again being provided by the 
London County Council in school playgrounds during the 
summer months this year. Fifteen games centres for boys 
and fifteen for girls have been opened in Paddington, 
Finsbury, Islington, Stoke Newington, Hackney, Shore- 
ditch, Bethnal Green, and Stepney on the north of the 
river, and in Bermondsey, Camberwell, Southwark, Ken- 
nington, and Battersea on the south side. 


Cricket sets, footballs, &c., for boys, netballs, skipping 
ropes, &c., for girls, and small bats and balls for younger 
children are provided, and children are allowed to choose 
their own games under the guidance of qualified leaders 
appointed by the Council. The Council hope that parents 
will encourage their children to attend the centres rather 
than allow them to play in the streets. Separate arrange- 
ments are contemplated for the summer holidays. 


Morley College.—Two interesting series of lectures 
are announced, one on “‘ Art To-day ’’ and the other on 
“New Light on Old Problems”. The first series will 
present the development of modern art both to the layman 
and to the artist, and lecturers include Naum Gabo, John 
Piper, Miss E. H. Ramsden, and Herbert Read. The 
second series will deal with the problems of change, war, 
liberty, and leadership, and the lecturer is Mr. E. M. 
Durbin. 


The Schools in War-Time.—Memorandum No. 14 
deals with “ Spring Work in the Garden ”. The need fora 
good seed bed is stressed, and advice given on the cultivation 
of potatoes, which it is suggested should be the chief crop 
grown in a newly-developed school garden. Suggestions are 
given for the use of land broken up before Christmas, and 
what to do with land not yet broken up. 
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FURTHER VOLUMES HAVE JUST BEEN ADDED TO THE 


LITERATURE OF 


YESTERDAY & TO-DAY 
Ís. 8d. racun 


A SERIES OF COMPLETE TEXTS 


HENRY ESMOND 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 456 pp. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 476 pp. 
LORNA DOONE 

By R. D. BLACKMORE. 600 pp. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

By JANE AUSTEN. 366 pp. 
WESTWARD HO! 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 682 pp. 
LONG WILL 

By F. CONVERSE. 398 pp. 
ASGARD AND THE NORSE HEROES 

Retold by K. F. Bou tt. 288 pp. 
GARRAM THE HUNTER 

By H. Best. Illustrated. 256 pp. 
LAD: A DOG. 

By A. P. TERHUNE 320 pp. 
BRAN THE BRONZESMITH 

By J. REAson. Illustrated. 320 pp. 
HEIDI 

By J. SPyYRI. 280 pp. 
THE CORAL ISLAND. 

By R. M. BALLANTYNE. 296 pp. 
GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR 

By F. Browne. Illustrated. 208 pp. 


FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 


By W. H. Hupson. 328 pp. 
THE DEFENDANT 

By G. K. CHESTERTON. 180 pp. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 

By GEorGE ELIOT. 516 pp. 
JANE EYRE 

By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 486 pp. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 

By CHARLES READE. 716 pp. 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH PROSE 

Bede to Stevenson. 424 pp. 
A CENTURY OF ENGLISH ESSAYS 

Caxton to Belloc. 504 pp. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF LONGER 

POEMS—Chaucer to Bridges. 384 pp. 
A POETRY BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

382 pp. 
A STORY BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
440 pp. 

PINOCCHIO. Illustrated. 296 pp. 
THE AGE OF FABLE 

By THomMAS BULFINCH. 392 pp. 
THE LITTLE DUKE 

By C. M. YONGE. 264 pp. 


Prospectus Post Free 


PART III 


A FRENCH COURSE FOR TO-DAY 


By K. G. BROOKS, M.A., and H. F. COOK, B.A. 


Illustrated. | French-English and English-French Vocabularies. 
Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 240 pages. — 
CONTES ET LEGENDES AMUSONS-NOUS 


DU FAR-WEST 


By Cu. QUINEL and A. DE MontTcon. Edited 
by Dr. W. G. HARTOG. 


Stiff Boards. 1s. 6d. 116 pp. 


Cloth Boards. 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C. 2. 


A French Reader for the Middle Forms. Edited 


by VERNON MALuInson, M.A. 


1s. 9d. 112 pp. 
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NEW BOOKS 


A HELPFUL BIOGRAPHY 
By T. RAYMONT 


PEOPLE interested in modern developments of the 

science of mind, and many others besides, were 
startled on the morning of May 29, 1937, when they read 
of the sudden death of Alfred Adler, known to the world 
of learning as an original thinker, and to a larger world, 
including many children and parents and teachers, as 
the bringer of a message of healing. The task of writing 
Adler’s life had been laid by Adler himself upon Miss 
Phyllis Bottome, known as a novelist and lecturer, and 
the result of her undertaking has duly appeared in the 
book here under review.* A careful perusal has left 
little or no room for doubt that the story has been told 
just as Adler himself desired it to be told. It is true that 
Miss Bottome, as she herself is careful to emphasize, 
does not possess the qualifications of a trained psycho- 
logist. But her personal knowledge of Adler and his 
family, her keen interest in his work and his career, her 
clear apprehension of his position in the uneasy realm of 
modern psychology, and, perhaps above all, her lucidity 
of expression, have counted strongly in her favour as a 
biographer. The qualifications she does possess have 
enabled her to produce a book which should help 
educated readers in general, and teachers and parents 
in particular, to an appreciation, sound so far as it goes, 
of the man and his work. 

Such appreciation may coexist with a prejudice against 
the whole school of Viennese psychologists, and their 
counterparts in other countries. But this prejudice has 
never been so strong against Adler as against Freud, 
from whom Adler broke away at an early stage, 
especially on the subject of sex. Not that Adler over- 
looked the part played by any instinct. But he was, 
says his biographer, unwilling to divide one instinct 
from the ‘‘ whole’’, and he “ believed that all the 
instincts were controllable by, and harnessed to, the 
spirit of man—his servants and not his rulers’’. As to 
the inferiority complex, by which he is popularly known, 
he taught that every human being strives towards “ an 
advance from a minor or inferiority feeling to a plus or 
superiority feeling, and that the difficulties of life can 
always be compensated for by the individual’s own 
efforts to overcome them ”. To train a child thus to 
make the best of himself, and then to use his powers 
for social and not for selfish ends—such was Adler's idea 
of the teacher’s job, surely a more attractive idea, 
considered as a direct aim of education, than the sublima- 
tion of an instinct. There seems to be room in a teacher’s 
working psychology for the best things in the rival 
systems. Indeed, the chief point in which many of her 
readers will be inclined to differ from Miss Bottome is 
her doubt about “ an eclectic psychology which takes the 
feathers from the three great creative birds—Freud, 
Adler, Jung—and insists that a fresh bird has been made 


* Alfred Adler : Apostle of Freedom. 
(10s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOME. 


out of them ’’. Many a teacher will prefer to feel free to 
make his own bird, but he will probably prefer als 
that most of the feathers should be of the Adler vanety. 

Adler’s remedy for many human ills was to get people 
to take their attention off themselves and tur it to the 
welfare of others. ‘“‘ Love thy neighbour ” was one of 
his watchwords. If this be said to sound more like 
the exhortation of a preacher than the advice of a 
psychotherapist, the answer is that Adler believed in and 
practised the popular appeal, much to the annoyance 
of his brethren of the medical profession. He did his 
best work through personal contacts. Writing was a 
medium that irritated him. His most readable books 
are those which report his lectures, and the last of them, 
Social Interest, is adjudged to be the best. 

One might go on to enlarge on numerous other points 
of interest, such as Adler’s carefully-guarded opinion 
of intelligence tests, his belief in helping a child to live in 
an imperfect home instead of helping him to leave it, his 
equal belief in the teacher as “the long arm of the 
family ’’ and the best agent of his system of treatment, 
his disbelief in making things too easy, and his profound 
disbelief in punishment as a means of dealing with a 
refractory child. But only these few indications can 
here be given of what the reader may expect to find n 
this very good book. 

This notice may fittingly conclude with one of Mis 
Bottome’s sadly significant stories. When the authon- 
tative régime had blotted out all that it could of freedom 
and self-development in the schools of Vienna, one of the 
teachers said to her, with a quiet smile: “ There is one 
thing they have not been able to do. They can rob the 
children of free self-development, but unless they dis- 
miss every teacher they cannot rob the children of what 
the teachers have learned. What Adler and his theories 
made us—we remain ”. 


NATIVE EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 
By J. FAIRGRIEVE 


A SMALL volume entitled The Native Standard V! 

Pupil, of little more than one hundred pages, 4 
good proportion of which is taken up with seventy-five 
statistical tables, is No. ro in the list of Monographs 
published by the South African Council for Educational 
and Social Research, but its size is no measure of its 
importance, nor is it the least valuable of the series, 
though the previous Monographs are all worthy of 
consideration. 

A quotation from the introduction will serve to explain 
what it is all about. ‘‘ The Inter-departmental Commit- 
tee on Native Education appointed by the Union 
Government to inquire into and make recommendations 
on the administration, finance, aims and methods oí 
Native Education, administered questionnaires and 
achievement tests to over 12,000 native pupils and 
students in 1935. These ranged from Standard VI 
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“ ENGLISH ” is the official publication of the English 
Association and is issued three times a year. It is 
intended to promote the aims of the Association, which 
was founded in 1906, to bring the best attention to the 
Language and Literature that is most widely known 
among men. 


Besides containing literary and educational articles, 
poems and reviews of books, it has special sections 
devoted to the Drama and Correspondence, and also 
records the activities of the Association’s Branches in 
the Empire and Overseas as well as at home. 


Numbers already issued include articles by Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Edmund Blunden, F. S. Boas, Guy 
Boas, Bernard Darwin, Alpha of the Plough, Lord 
Ponsonby, Dorothy L. Sayers, D. M. Stuart, Sean 
O’Casey, T. Sturge Moore, Una Ellis-Fermor, and 

ms by Laurence Binyon, John Drinkwater, Wilfred 
Gibson, Walter de la Mare, Humbert Wolfe, and 
others. 


The magazine, together with a copy of the Presi- 
dential Address, is issued to all Members of the 
Association in return for their subscription. It is 
also available for the general public, and can be 
obtained through Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons, or 
direct from the Publishers, the Oxford University 
Press—price 2s. 6d. net. 


Editor = George Cookson 
Associate Editor - Guy Boas 


Modern 
Optical Projection Apparatus 


FOR THE 


School Hall, Class Room, Laboratory 


OPTICAL LANTERNS, SCIENCE LANTERNS, 
EPIDIASCOPES, PROJECTION MICROSCOPES, 
FILM STRIP and FILM SLIDE LANTERNS 


Lantern Slides and Film Strips 
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Slides from Customers’ own Negatives and Prints 


We hold the largest stock of LANTERN SLIDES in the UNITED KINGDOM 
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20 72 Wigmore St., London, W.1 4131 
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A NEW SERIES 


NOTES 


CHOSEN ENGLISH TEXTS 
General Editor: NORMAN T. CARRINGTON, M.A. 


With Introduction, Notes, Summaries, General and 
Context Questions 

This new series will be found of use to Students 
preparing for School Certificate and other Examinations 
of a similar standard and the books can be used side by 
side with any edition of the Text, such as ‘‘ Everyman’s 
Library *’, ‘“ Nelson’s Classics ”, ‘‘ King’s Treasuries ”’, 
“ The Brodie Books ”’, &c. 

Each book consists of a brief life of the Author, 
fuller chapters on the various Literary Qualities of the 
book, and Textual Notes. 

A comprehensive series of Revision Test Papers, 
General Questions and Context Questions is included, 
and a Map has been added where such is of assistance 
to the understanding of the Text. 


NOW READY 


NOTES ON THE “ PLAYS OF SHERIDAN ”’ (The School for 
Scandal, The Critic, The Rivals). By Miss J. M. Evans, 
BA, M. Ed., Senior English Mistress, Heywood Gram- 
mar School, ‘Late Assistant Examiner in English to the 
Northern Universities J.M.B. and the Central Welsh 
Board. Price 9d. 
NOTES ON PALGRAVE: “GOLDEN TREASURY ”’, 
BOOK II. By Miss J. M. Evans, B.A., M.Ed. Price 9d. 
iad ON PALGRAVE: “GOLDEN TREASURY ”’, 
OOK IV. By Ivor F. Porter, B.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Beetles University of Bucharest. Price 6d. 


NOTES ON READE: “THE CLOISTER & THE HEARTH”. 
By Norman T. Carrington, M.A., Senior English Master, 
Ossett Grammar School. With Map. Price 9d. 


NOTES ON KINGSLEY : ‘‘ WESTWARD HO !” By James 
Howarth, English Master, Gawthorpe Senior School, 
Ossett. With Map. Price 9d. 


NOTES ON “TENNYSON AND BROWNING » (Based on the 
edition of Mr. Guy Boas, Nelson's *‘ Teaching of English ” 
series.) By Norman T. Carrington, M.A. Price 9d. 


NOTES ON “‘ GOLDEN TREASURY OF LONGER POEMS ”’. 
(Based on the ‘‘ Everyman’s Library ” edition, No. 746. ) 
By Frederic W. Robinson, M.A., Senior English Master, 
Westminster City School. Price 1s. 


NOTES ON SWIFT: ‘‘ GULLIVER’S TRAVELS ’”’, BOOKS 
I-III. aT E: W. Smith, B.A., Barrow Grammar School. 


NOTES ON “KEATS AND SHELLEY”. (Based on the 
King’s Treasuries ” edition, No. 108. ) By Miss J. M. 
Evans, B.A., M.Ed. Price 9 9d. 


NOTES ON KINGLAKE : “EOTHEN ’’. By Norman T. 
Carrington, M.A. With Map illustrating Kinglake’s 
Journey. Price 9d. 

NOTES ON ‘‘ A BOOK OF STORY POEMS ’’. (Based on the 

“* King’s Treasuries ” edition, No. 58. ) By Miss J. M. 
Evans, B.A., M.Ed. Price 9d. 

NOTES ON “ SIX LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS ”. By 
F. B. Pinion, M.A., Senior ish Master, High 
Pavement Secondar "School, Nottingham. With Map 
to illustrate ‘*‘ Sohrab and Rustum ”., Price 6d. 

The Narrative Poems contained in this book are Arnold’s 
ds oo and Rustum’’, “ Balder Dead ’’, ‘“‘ Tristram and 
Iseult ’ Tennyson's t Morte d’ Arthur ”, Browning's 
“ Saul ’’, and Rossetti’s ‘‘ Goblin Market ’’. "The Complete 
Text of the six poems can be had in ‘“ The Brodie Books, 
No. 37.” Price Td. 

NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE : “* MACBETH ’”’. By Norman 
T. Carrington, M.A., Price 6d. 

NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE: “AS YOU LIKE IT”. 
By W. Eastwood, B.A., F.R.G.S., The Grammar 
School, Bradford-on-Avon. Price 6d. 


NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE : “ TWELFTH NIGHT ’’. By 
Norman T. Carrington, M. A. Price Td. 


NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE: “‘ JULIUS CAESAR ”. By 
T. W. Smith, B.A. Price 74d. 


IN PREPARATION 


NOTES ON ‘“‘ SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON ’’. (Based 
on the ‘‘ King’s Treasuries ” edition.) 

NOTES ON ELIOT: “SILAS MARNER ”’. 

NOTES ON GOLDSMITH : ‘‘ SELECTED ESSAYS ’’. 

NOTES ON STEVENSON : ‘‘ AN INLAND VOYAGE ”’. 

sega SHAKESPEARE: “KING HENRY IV”. 

NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE : “THE TEMPEST ”. 
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pupils to Matriculation candidates and students in 
native teacher training colleges. The questionnaire 
asked twenty-five questions on a variety of topics of 
educational and social interest. The present publication 
is a summary of the results obtained by tabulating the 
answers to this questionnaire given by Standard VI 
pupils.” Perhaps, before going farther, it might be well 
to note that the Native Primary schools of the Union 
have, beginning with the most elementary, Class A, 
Class B, Standard I, Standard II and on to Standard VI. 

Figures are given for each of the four provinces, the 
Cape, Natal, Transvaal, O.F.S. and for the Union. 
Some of the tables are based on too small a number of 
samples to give valid results, but there is a very great 
deal about which there can be no possible doubt. It is 
indeed difficult to summarize the fifty principal findings, 
but the main conclusion is obvious—that the situation is 
most disquieting. 

A few extracts will make this clear. 

The percentage of native children of school age in the 
schools on any particular day does not exceed 20. 

The fundamental but implicit assumption with 
regard to the curriculum is made that the child to be 
educated will remain at school until the completion of 
the primary course, but half the pupils in native schools 
have not completed two years’ work, t.e. they have not 
even reached Standard I. 

The schools change teachers very frequently. It is 
stated that “in the Northern Circuit of the Transvaal 
25 out of 60 Standard VI teachers changed schools in 
one year ”. 

The language difficulties are appalling. What is to 
be thought of the fact that in many schools pupils 
speaking several different native languages are in one 
class, or of the fact that ‘‘ in one area in the Transvaal 
children speak Ndebele at home and in the playground ; 
in school they are compelled to study Pedi; many of 
these children go to a church where they hear sermons in 
Xhosa and in addition learn the two official languages ”’, 
_ English and Africaans? And all this, except speaking 
Ndebele at home, is done in the name of EDUCATION ! 

In the Transvaal also the language conditions in the 
home are worse even than in the other provinces. There 
the mother’s language coincides with that of the father in 
only about 8o per cent of the cases ; one mother out of 
every five speaks a different language from that of the 
father. 

Though less than one per cent have English as a home 
language, yet the books and periodicals that are read 
out of school are predominantly English, not even 
Africaans, which is a home language in 5 per cent of the 
cases. On the other hand, it is interesting to note that in 
the Cape the number of Bantu newspapers read in 
parents’ homes is double that of the English newspapers 
read. This has important sociological implications. 

Other points of interest are that English is the most 
popular school subject, and native language and geo- 
graphy the most unpopular; that nearly 40 per cent of 
pupils have not been to a picture-house ; that 70 per cent 
go to Sunday School ; that about 50 per cent of the child- 
ren wish to become teachers, while 6 per cent of the boys 
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wish to become ministers, and 25 per cent of the girls 
wish to be nurses; and that, in the arithmetic achievement 
test, about 95 per cent of the children have scores below 
the median score of European Standard VI children in 
the same test. 

This arithmetic test raises a point of some importance. 
It consisted of two parts. The first was a series of very 
simple ‘“‘sums”’ in the four fundamental operations, 
such as adding from two to six two-digit numbers like 34 
and 27. The second consisted of equally simple problems 
dealing with things and people. The conclusion is 
reached that the former is the better measure of teaching, 
while the problem test is more closely related to intelli- 
gence. We do not question the statistical validity of the 
result, but, in view of the fact that in actual life all 
arithmetic consists of working with things, the fact that 
teaching is statistically found to be better tested by the 
first than the second has very little importance, if the 
first should not be taught in school at all. 

In fact we are left with the impression that the 
fundamental defect in native education in South Africa, 
as with a good deal of education elsewhere, is that it does 
not deal with realities. 

The Native Standard VI Pupil: a Socio-Educational Survey of 
Standard VI Pupils in Native Sc ools in the Union of South Afria, 


1935. By P. A. W. Cook (Research Series No. 10). (2s. Pretoria: 
South African Council for Educational and Social Research.) 


Art and Handicraft 


!. A Chart of the Arts, 1921-1938 
Compiled by H. BEpForp. (Rolled, 5s. net. Mounted 
and folded, ros. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

2. A Brief Survey of European Painting : for Schools 
By R. Murray. (Aberdeen: W. & W. Lindsay.) 

3. Painting in England: from Hogarth to Whistler 
By Mary Cuamor. (Ios. 6d. net. Country Life.) 

With an increasing demand in schools for a study of the 
history of art these three publications should prove welcome 
additions to the school library. A Chart of the Arts gives 
in a clear and simple way the names and periods of the 
great masters of architecture, sculpture, poetry, painting, 
and music. Apart from its usefulness as a work of reference. 
it is a stimulating experience to look up a master in one art 
and discover the names of contemporaries in the other arts. 
The material is clearly given on a chart some 3 ft. long, 
backed on linen, folded and strongly bound. It would bea 
valuable asset to the reference books of schools and of 
individual students of the arts. 

A Brief Survey of European Painting sets out, in a very 
inexpensive form, a course on the history of painting intended 
to cover three years of secondary school art study. It is, as 
its name implies, brief, and in less than thirty-four pages 
surveys the whole of European painting from prehistoric 
times to twentieth century English painting. It provides 2 
useful set of historical notes on the important periods and 
movements in art and the names of the best-known painters. 

Painting in England is a learned study of one period of our 
native art from Hogarth to Whistler. It gives an historical 
survey of the influences at work on English art, and deals 
with the work of the greater and lesser artists of the period. 
It has a generous and representative collection of over 
seventy-two illustrations in the text of which a dozen, 
including the lovely Hogarth’s “ Shrimp Girl”, are in 
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AN APPEAL TO 
EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 


THE GOVERNMENT IS now alive to the fact that our educational machine must 

be regarded as a vital part of this country’s war effort. But, if “ Education 

is to be considered,” as the President of the Board of Education has rightly 

said, “to have more importance in time of war than in peace,” we must do 
more than merely open the schools and fill them. 


TWO IMPORTANT BODIES, The Association of Education Committees and The 

National Union of Teachers, have stated in the published report of an 

exhaustive and expert inquiry that “‘ the evidence indicates that in a number of 

administrative areas the expenditure on books is seriously insufficient. .. . 

The amount available for the vast majority of the schools will not 

permit of many literary readers being purchased, or of the maintenance 
of a good supply of up-to-date books.” 


IT WOULD BE nothing less than a tragedy of short-sighted parsimony if children 
already handicapped by war-time conditions were to be still further handicapped 
by the lack of an adequate supply of suitable and up-to-date books. 


fe The above arguments were expressed in a letter recently sent to the Press and 
to all Directors of Education and signed by the following Educationists 


E. SALTER DAVIES, C.B.E., M.A. SIR FREDERICK MANDER, M.A. 
A. D. LINDSAY, C.B.E., M.A. SIR CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON, C.V.O. 
P. H. B. LYON, M.C., M.A. SIR MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.I. 

SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN, P.C. 


ISSUED BY THE 


NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 
3 HENRIETTA STREET LONDON W.C.2 
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The book, from beginning to end, is full of information 
about artists which the average person likes to possess. 
There must be scarcely a known or unknown painter whose 
life and work are omitted from this exhaustive commentary. 
The author has not confined herself to the great artists of 
the period under review, but has considered in an able and 
scholarly way the work of others as well. 

What is so desirable is that our pupils should enjoy 
pictures, and the danger of the approach of these books would 
be the acquirement of a smattering of knowledge of artists 
without real feeling or understanding. In the hands of a 
sensitive teacher, however, they would provide useful 
sign-posts for study. 


Perspective Made Easy: a Step-by-Step Method for 
Learning the Basis of Drawing 
By A. R. Noriinc. (6s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

Books on perspective can be placed in two classes : either 
we have the subject treated mathematically, or, as in this 
volume, we are given simple rules to help the student to 
draw objects accurately. Sometimes we have a compromise 
between the two, as in Ruskin’s excellent but little-used 
treatise, which was .published in 1859 as a supplement to 
his Elements of Drawing, and is still one of the best books on 
the subject. Mr. Norling’s book is an interesting example of 
the ‘‘ Perspective Made Easy ” class, and some of his methods 
are original and arresting. There is, however, a danger in 
making the subject too easy. Perspective postulates a 
flat vertical picture plane, and a fixed position of the eye. 
If we were dealing with an ideal spherical picture plane and 
a roving eye, some of the false statements which are so 
frequently made would be true: as, for example, the rule 
given in this book that the major axis of the ellipse is always 
at right angles with the axis of the cylinder. This oft- 
repeated fallacy is true only if the centre of the circle lies 
in the vertical plane which passes through the eye and the 
centre of vision. 

The best exhaustive mathematical inquiry into the 
representation of the circle and the sphere is to be found in 
The Principles of Perspective, by A. T. Porter, M.A., 
lecturer in perspective at the Slade School of Fine Art, 
which we recommend to the student. 

An elementary knowledge of conic sections would clear 
away much prevalent confusion of thought on this subject. 


Pottery Craft 
By J. A. F. Divine and G. BLacHForp. 
Warne.) 

Various crafts at various times have been described as 
the most ancient, but the age of a craft is not necessarily 
its best recommendation for modern life or conditions. 
For the potter’s craft one may safely claim that it is quite 
likely the most ancient craft known, but besides being 
ancient it is as modern as the age we live in, and it provides 
a wonderful opportunity for the training of the young 
mind in the appreciation of beauty in form and colour. 
It is essentially clay modelling, however, and clay modelling 
has fallen on evil days in recent years, largely because of 
the lack of the necessary knowledge and of the means 
to acquire that knowledge. One therefore welcomes the 
publication of Pottery Craft, and predicts that if it can 
become well known it may prove to be the means of creating 
a revival of the art of pottery-making in schools. Pottery- 
making affords an unlimited scope for training in form and 
colour, wide opportunities for the natural development of 
skill and ingenuity in production, and ample opportunity 
for self expression. 
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Classics 


1. Complete Latin Course. Book 3. 

2. Concise Latin Grammar 
By H. L. O. FLECKER and D. S. Macnutrt. 
4s. No. 2, 2s.) (Longmans.) 

The title of (1) isa misnomer : it is a composition manual 
rather than a course proper. The authors treat the chief 
constructions before quin and provide exercises, but the 
short passages of Latin prose set before many of the chapters, 
while excellent as models for composition, need to be 
supplemented, as the foreword points out, by a separate 
reader. In (2) which may be had bound with (1) there are 
several excellent features. The authors sweep away strigil 
and mugil, opifex and artifex, and the rest of the useless 
junk dear to the heart of the exception collector, thus 
making room for classified examples chosen on a “ word- 
frequency ” basis. Masculine, feminine, and neuter nouns 
are printed in black, red and green respectively—a sound 
idea—but nine boys out of ten, one suspects, would prefer 
masculine to be honoured with redness. 


(No. 1, 


lon 
By EURIPIDES. 
mentary by A. S. OWEN. 
Clarendon Press.) 

This recent addition to the new series of Oxford editions 
of Euripides based on the text of Gilbert Murray should 
bring an intricate and interesting play some of the limelight 
it deserves. Who really was Ion’s father? What does 
Euripides really think of Apollo? Is the tragi-comedy 
meant to convey satire against Athens ? On these points 
Mr. A. S. Owen brings forward sound reasons for holding 
views less radical than those of Verrall and the rationalizers. 


Edited with Introduction and Com- 
(7s. 6d. net. Oxford: 


Revue Trimestrielle 
(J. VAN OOTEGHEM, 59 rue de 
Subscription in England, 10 


Les Etudes Classiques : 
Tome VIII—No. 3. 
Bruxelles, Namur. 
belgas.) 

An interesting quarterly, whose 128 pages are chiefly 
devoted to the classics. (In spite of the title, there are 
articles on mathematics, geography, and pedagogics, the 
last mentioned being an excellent study of certain discip- 
linary problems.) In addition to a number of stimulating 
articles on subjects like the Latin poetic plural, Roman 
lyric poetry, there appears a bibliography of works on 


Euripides. If further authors are thus documented in 
future numbers the feature is a valuable one. 
Plato 
By P. Leon. (Discussion Books.) (2s. 6d. net. 
Nelson.) 


Plato’s value as a philosopher is tested on the touchstone 
of his incursions into politics. A sympathetic study of a 
system which, in spite of its author’s amazingly modern 
analysis of militarism, capitalism, democracy, and dictator- 
ship, failed because it had no power to handle the individual 
reality of the Many. 


Civil War in Spain: De Bello Civili, 
Chapters 37-55 and 59 to the end 
By JuLius Caesar. With Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary by H. E. ,;Goutp and. J. L. WHITELEY. 
(2s. Macmillan.) 

A well-illustrated introduction to Caesar intended to 
precede the reading of set books. The notes are based on 
the sensible theory that the beginner is better helped over a 
hard phrase by an English translation than by reference to 
grammatical rules. 


Liber Primus, 


MAY, 1940 
English 


Prose of Purpose 
Selected and Edited by A. Law, J. W. OLIVER, and 
H. J. L. Rossier. (3s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

This book is a collection of pieces of prose for school use. 
The compilers have been guided in their selection by two 
principles: first, that a pupil will more easily realize the 
value of a good prose style if he understands the purpose 
which inspired the author ; second, that a school anthology 
should range over many subjects if it is to attract all pupils 
to a study of good writing. Both these principles will 
commend themselves to teachers of English, and the book, 
if used as a basis for sixth form study, will promote accuracy 
of expression, the acquisition of culture, and the widening 
' of interests. 

The authors represented stretch from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth century, and the subjects discussed include 
poetry, prose writing, art, science, politics, economics, 
history, and war. The historical section contains appre- 
ciations of the Greek, Roman, and Palestinian contributions 
Lo our civilization which will help to remedy a serious defect of 
modern education. Nazism itself is hardly more dangerous 
than the fact that a huge proportion of the Western peoples 
do not grasp the importance—are not even aware of the 
existence—of these contributions to their civilization. 

The literary and artistic sections of the book are the most 
successful ; in these, every piece selected is of high quality 
and contributes materially to the understanding of the 
subject. This could indeed be said of the majority of the 
selections throughout the book; surprisingly, however, 
there are certain pieces included which have no compelling 
style and little intellectual content. The book consequently 
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lacks the distinction of Mrs. Palmer’s anthology, Writing 
and Action, with which it inevitably invites comparison. 
Prose of Purpose is a simpler book, with a greater variety of 
subjects, and can, in consequence, be more easily used in 
schools. 

Freedom of expression is an essential political requisite 
to the production of good prose ; but the passages bearing, 
on this topic are uninspired, as also are those which en- 
deavour to persuade the reader that there are things worth 
defending, even at the cost of war. Dr. Johnbon appears, 
ponderously begging the question of toleration; Burke, 
failing to comprehend the French Revolution; McNeile 
Dixon, demonstrating that power is virtue. As a defence of 
the standards of civilization, the book falls just short of 
success ; as a contribution to educational practice it will be 
cordially welcomed. 


Tales of Adventure from the Novelists 
Selected and Edited by R. Hoox. (2s. Harrap.) 

In this addition to Harrap’s Junior Modern English 
Series six adventure stories have been selected from the 
writings of Washington Irving, Charles Reade, Sir Walter 
Scott, Fenimore Cooper, Charles Dickens and Harrison 
Ainsworth. The “ short stories’’ are meant to be intro- 
ductions to the novels from which they are taken. 


Advanced English Exercises 
By N. L. Cray. (2s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

This is an admirable book for post School Certificate boys. 
Mr. Clay has provided a plentiful and interesting variety 
of exercises which will help the student to gain command of 
his mother tongue. We recommend the book to the notice 
of teachers who have to deal with students of this age. 

(Continued on page 252) 


PUERO REVERENTIA 


We owe boys more than reverentia. We owe it to them that their work 
in school shall be alive with interest. We owe it to them and to Latin that 
this important subject shall not be least alive. LATIN FOR TODAY 
brings life to Latin. As far as possible, grammar is first learnt naturally, 
through reading. ‘That reading tells Roman stories and facts about Roman 
life and thought which make the Romans appear an interesting, if not 
lovable, people. Throughout stress is laid on reading Latin. One perhaps 
unexpected result of this is to make pupils good at prose. These are only a 


few points about the method. The publishers will be pleased to send full 
details and books on approval. 


LATIN FOR TODAY 


3s. 6d. 
3s. gd. 
3s. gd. 


BOOK ONE 
BOOK TWO 
BOOK THREE 


Two-book edition 


FIRST COURSE 
SECOND COURSE 


4s. od. 
4s. gd. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.| 
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Geography 
Philip’s Visual Contour Atlas 
Edited by G. Puitip. Somerset Edition. 
Philip.) 

This contains a general map of South-West England and 
` excellent contoured and geological maps of Somerset. The 
Europe maps show the pre-Munich frontiers of Czecho- 
slovakia, but most of the maps are thoroughly up to date. 


(1s. 6d. 


l. Asia 

2. Africa, The Americas and Australia—New Zealand 
By A. R. BARBOUR Simpson. (No. 1, 2s. gd. No. 2, 
4s. 6d. Bell.) 

It is not easy to compare these with ordinary text-books, 
because nearly every page reflects the personality of an 
author who is always conscious that examination syllabuses 
do not include all that should be studied in geography. 
Certainly these books contain complete, accurate and 
picturesque descriptions of all that may reasonably be 
tested in examination, but the author has also included a 
great deal of social geography, which can seldom be tested 
at the School Certificate stage. Thus, space is found for a 
discussion of the negro problem, the Monroe Doctrine, soil 
erosion, and the difficulties of federal legislation in the 
United States, the joint action of the British and Norwegian 
governments for the preservation of whales in the South 
Atlantic, the economic problems of Australia, the coloniza- 
tion of Germans and Italians in Brazil, the importance of 
‘“ face ”’ in Japan, the Middle Way of Confucius in China, 
and the liquidation of the Armenian problem of Turkey. 
The book on Asia deserves special commendation for the 
inclusion of valuable material which will enable students 
to visualize the present-day problems of the East. 


Hand-Weaving To-day : Traditions and Changes 
By ETHFL MAIRET. (5s. net. Faber & Faber.) 
There is now probably a little more knowledge of what 
weaving is than existed thirty years ago among the staft 
of a large secondary school, when only one man knew 
anything about weaving ; he was the classical master and 
all he knew was what he had learned of Penelope. But 
no one need go to this volume to learn how to weave or 
even how weaving is done ; it does not tell us how to weave 
but takes for granted that we know, and tells “ about ” 
weaving and spinning. Even for those who know some- 
thing of the subject it is in places rather hard to follow, 
and a little high falutin’ too, as for example, “ every raw 
material has its own definite expression, its biotechnic 
quality ”. The most straightforward section, and it is 
really useful to the common man, is the section on sheep 
and fleeces. It has a map, too, which should please the 
geographers. 


The Alps 
By R. L. G. Irvine. (tos. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

This is a guide-book of unusual quality, but it is much 
more than that. Its origin is like that of The Pickwick 
Papers, and the result is in its way equally happy. Mr. 
Batsford provided an admirable set of pictures, and 
Mr. Irving, who is himself a well-known climber, supplied 
the text. It will give pleasure to young and old, climbers 
and non-climbers: ‘‘ The Alps can give to the young who 
climb them and to the old who look at them the knowledge 
of the things which belong unto their peace ”’. 
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The Monroe Doctrine and World Peace 
By E. S. ScuppER. (Discussion Books.) 
Nelson.) 

There has long been room for a short, popular, provocative 
study of the Monroe Doctrine in this country ; and the gap 
left since Dr. Reddaway and his colleagues systematized 
the study of European relations with the United States 
has now been filled admirably by this little book. The 
narrative is alive, copiously documented, and trenchant 
enough to challenge both the isolationist and the inter- 
nationalist. There is a skilful analysis of the Monroe- 
Canning origin of the Doctrine, a very clear portrayal of the 
successive phases through which the application of Monroe’s 
message passed, and a detailed treatment in particular of 
the Venezuela crises and arbitration. The final four 
chapters, which relate the tradition of United States 
isolation to future possibilities prompted by Europe to-day, 
are especially valuable as stimulations to discussion. The 
whole study is a model of what a ‘ Discussion Book ” 
should be. 


“The War at a Glance "’ 
By J. F. HORRABIN. Vol. 1: 
(3s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 

The title of this atlas-history of the war is justified by its 
contents. There are 51 diagrams accompanied by short 
explanatory notes. These illustrate the chief features of 
the present war. Among the topics dealt with are the 
growth of Germany by the invasion of Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Poland ; the relations between belligerents and 
neutrals; Germany's needs and Russia’s resources; the 
comparative positions of the rival powers as regards air 
power and sea power, raw materials, imports and exports, 
etc. This is the first volume of a series, and carries the 
progress of the war to the end of 1939. Further volumes 
are due to appear every six months. No better way could 
be devised of giving the man in the street an intelligent 
grasp of the problems of the war. 


(2s. net. 


Sept. 1939 to Jan. 1940. 


Medieval Costume in England and France: the 13th, 
l4th, and [5th Centuries 
By Mary G. Houston. (12s. 6d. net. Black.) 

Miss Houston has already won a distinguished name for 
herself by her excellent books on the costumes of the 
Ancient Orient and of Classical Greece and Rome. The 
present work will enhance her reputation and will make an 
even wider appeal than her earlier volumes. ‘Based upon 
authentic manuscript sources, it is the product of exhaustive 
research in the archives and libraries of England and France. 
It is not a work of imagination but of scientific accuracy. 
Not only does it describe medieval garments, but it shows 
also how they were made and worn. It is illustrated, too, by 
eight fine coloured plates and no fewer than 350 black and 
white drawings from Miss Houston’s skilful pen. It is 
altogether fascinating. 


The Oxford Historical Note-Books 

By R. A. F. Mears. No. 2: British and World 

History since 1815. (1s. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

The main feature of this excellent note-book is its series 

of twenty-one sketch-maps that illustrate with admirable 
lucidity every important phase of world-history during the 
period 1815-1938. The maps are accompanied by valuable 
exercises and test questions. A more useful companion to 
the text-book it would be difficult to imagine. 


(Continued on page 254) 
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FOR SENIOR and SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THE 


LIFE of ADVENTURE 


Additional reading-books 


A Series of thirteen books, each with about six tales 
of adventure. The accurately described geographical 
background Is a feature of the series. For pupils 
11-14. 


Each book paper, 10d. ; cloth, Is. 


THE MAYFLOWER 


Historical Readers 


For pupils 10-14. Each book deals with one (or more) 
romantic historical incidents. 


Twelve titles each, paper, 7d. ; cloth, 9d. 


A HISTORY OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


for Schools 
By HERBERT HAYENS 
With time charts and portraits si 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


A Comprehensive Course 


Part | $ oe s hi Ji .. 25. 
Partll sw. Zs "T m T 2s. 
Part ill .. 2s. éd. 
Part IV (Astronomy, Biology, and Geology) s 3s. 
FROM THE 

FALL OF ROME to the 
RENAISSANCE 


By ELIZABETH UNDERWOOD, B.A. 


A Short History of the World in Mediaeval Times 
3s. 6d. 


TALES OF 


TO-DAY and YESTERDAY 


Continuous Readers 


Stories by well-known authors, including Lorna 
Doone, The Cloister and the Hearth, The Caliph’s 


- Emerald, Starlight, The Bright Eyes of Danger, 


Red Ruff, Barbarian. 
Each book zi 7 sa i3 2s. 3d. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
A Systematic Course by A. TURNBULL, M.A. 


The book is based on a very successful broadcast 
course in composition to schools .. 2s. 3d. 


HEROINES of our TIME 
Additional Reader 


The stories of Madame Curie, Dame Ethel Smyth, 
Dame Agnes Hunt, Sylvia Pankhurst, Rosita Forbes, 
and Jean Batten. 


Half-tone Illustrations .. ot Cloth, Is. 3d. 


ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY 


Limp cloth m ; ; i Is. 10d. 


FROM THE 


RENAISSANCE to the 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By ELIZABETH UNDERWOOD, B.A. 
A Short History of the World in Modern Times 


3s. 9d 
(Available also in Two Parts at 2s. 3d. each) 


Prospectuses for the above books will be sent on request 


W. & R. CHAMBERS Ltd. 


38 SOHO SQ., LONDON, 


W.1 & EDINBURGH 
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Modern Languages 


Selections from French Authors 
By L. J. GARDINER. (4s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

Miss Gardiner is a well-known London tutor who has 
already compiled useful aids for French students. This 
reader is intended especially for candidates preparing for 
the Intermediate Arts of the University of London, but 
it would serve for all students who had passed Matriculation 
and were studying modern French literature. All the chief 
writers since 1800 are represented, and this book could be 
used as a companion to any history of French literature. 
This is a modern reader excellently produced, with attractive 
maps at the end. 


Nelson’s Alternative Second French Course 
By E. B. Crampton. (Nelson’s “ Modern Studies ” 
Series.) (2s. 9d. Nelson.) 

Mr. Crampton’s course is intended to cover the third and 
fourth years of the Certificate course. It contains fifty-four 
lessons, each one of which contains a portion of grammar 
and five exercises. At the end of each term’s work there is 
a chapter on French history, geography, or daily life, about 
which English boys are strangely ignorant. The illustrations 
and maps will add to its interest. 


Der liebe Augustin: die Geschichte eines leichten 
Lebens 
By H. W. GEIssLER. Edited by G.M. PRIEST. (3s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

Geissler’s romance is one of the most popular books in 
Germany. So much has it entered into the hearts of the 
people that the town of Lindau is about to erect a statue of 
the hero of the tale, who in fact never existed. This would 
prove an excellent reader for a fourth-year form; it has 
notes and a very full vocabulary. 


Music 


The School Recorder Tutor 
By E. Haywoop. (2s. net. Joseph Williams.) 

A clear decisive approach has been attempted in this new 
tutor for the Descant Recorder in C to deal with a beginner’s 
difficulties. The exercises are generously supplemented by 
tunes which provide the basis for a more extensive reper- 
toire, which may be expanded according to individual taste. 
Tongueing, which plays such an important part in good 
playing, has not been sufficiently clearly defined, nor, indeed, 
has the more complicated adjustment of “‘ pinching ” or 
half covering the back hole. With the introduction of 
accidentals it would have been helpful to have stated the 
parallel keys. (Surely the exercises given on page 6 are in the 
key of G major, and not inC.) To learn to play a Descant 
Recorder well ‘‘solo’’ is good, but not enough. The very 
essence of the art is playing in “consort ”, and that, it is 
hoped, will be the endeavour of all who profit by the 
practical guidance this book affords. Let it be the ideal 
of every Recorder enthusiast to join “all together in 
company or society, play with very quiet and sweet accord 
and harmonize with one another in pleasing symphony ”’. 


Oxford Choral Songs 
(Oxford University Press.) 

The latest numbers include two imaginative songs, 
The Golden Gate and Misty Morning (3d. each), by Harry 
Brook, both written in that polished style which we have 
learnt to expect of him. A traditional ballad, There was an 
old woman has been set to a pleasingly modal tune by 
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Norman Gilbert, and some fine verses by A. E. Housman, 
Soldier from the Wars returning, have been set in similar 
style by Ronald Woodham; these are all various songs 
sultable for children to sing. For women’s voices Dr. 
Vaughan Williams has freely adapted a poem by Guido 
Gezelle set to music by Johannes Röntgen, the Dutch 
composer (1855-1934). It is a charming work for three 
parts, the two upper parts forming a canon, and the lowest 
an inverted canon for most of the time. It takes an intel- 
ligent choir to sing it, for it is “ programme music ” of the 
very best. It is called The Tom-tit's Nest. From the same 
publisher comes a suite of Ejighteenth-century Tunes 
arranged and edited for Junior String Orchestra (with 
optional piano) by Edith Rowland (Score, 2s. Piano Is., 
String Parts 4d. each) These arrangements are excellently 
done, being effective without being difficult to play. 


Philosophy and Psychology 


Begin Here : a War-time Essay 
By Dorotnuy L. SAYERS. (6s. net. Gollancz.) 

Miss Sayers calls this book a War-time Essay. She takes 
as her cue the reflection, not found in many of her predeces- 
sors in the current discussion on the immediate future, that 
“ War is not an end but a beginning ’’. And here in a flash 
she has the perspective for a positive and transcendantly 
important message. ‘‘ While time lasts, there will always be 
a future, and that future will hold both good and evil, 
since the world is made to that mingled pattern . . . The 
fact that we failed in the past must not deter us . . . There 
is ng point in history to which we can go back as the ul- 
timate and indisputable beginning of misfortune ’’. History 
is a serial story. Hence the whimsical form of her six 
chapter-headings : The Serial Drama of History; By the 
Author of—?; Synopsis of Preceding Instalments ; What 
Happened in the Last Chapter; Brief Outline of the 
Characters ; Begin Here. 

Her task is to discover ‘‘ a basis for our common life that 
shall not be purely economic ’’. She shows good reason 
to be dismayed at the extent to which Economic Man, as a 
nineteenth and twentieth century concept, has tended to 
monopolize the birthright of man’s other qualities. In a 
piece of brilliant historical analysis we are given first the 
philosophy of the Whole Man, as mirrored in Western, 
Mediterranean, Christian Europe—‘‘ the Whole Man, the 
image of God, theological man ’’; then the breakdown of 
this conception at the Renaissance and during the Reforma- 
tion, as a result of losing the one integrating factor that had 
kept man “ whole ’’—Christian dogmatic theology. This 
diagnosis she proves in a survey of the last four hundred 
years. “ Without the theology, the principles have no 
authority. There is no reason whatever why, having 
the theology, we should not abandon the principles. We 
shall be free to make our own absolute ”. 

This is precisely what each generation in the modern world 
has in fact done. We have had successively the philosophy 
of Humanist Man (man a value in himself, apart from God), 
Rational Man (man the embodied intelligence), Biological 
Man (homo sapiens, the intelligent animal), Sociological 
Man (man the member of the herd), Psychological Man 
(man the response to environment) and Economic Man 
(man the response to the means of livelihood). So head- 
strong has been the abandonment of tradition under a 
dictatorship of knowledge, that man, to-day, “‘ believes by 
faith in the rationality that he can no longer see ”. 

Hence the problem to-day, for the world after the war, 
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is the reintegration of the whole man, until we regain the 
original, Christian conception of ‘‘ Theological Man, with 
his complete nature, body as well as mind, communal as well 
as personal, infused with spirit, which acknowledges an 
eternal Authority, an intention and object existing outside 
the course of history as well as within it, and whose values 
and standards are permanent, however much their expres- 
sion may change with the changes wrought by time’’. In 
short, to bring the message down to the practicalities of 
the hour, and the struggle of Western democracy to sustain 
itself, we have to choose between the stability of the 
spinning-top spinning, and the stability of the spinning-top 
inert, at rest. ‘‘ Unless the democracies keep moving, and 
unless they can preserve the vital balance of all their 
principles, they will become inert and useless, and will be 
swept up and carted away by the next moving thing that 
comes along ”. 

This is a book that will do something fo the reader as 
well as for him. Outside the ranks of the formal tradi- 
tionalist Christian writers, there has not been in our 
generation a stauncher defence of the heritage of European 
culture. 


A Survey of Child Psychiatry 


Contributed by Contemporary British Authorities. 
Edited on behalf of the Child Guidance Council -by 
Dr. R. G. Gorpon. (ros. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


It is difficult to review a book such as this which comprises 
a series of essays by different authors on related but very 
different topics. Some of the essays assume a knowledge 
of Freudian theory and a knowledge of medical terms 
unfamiliar to the lay reader. 

The quality of the essays varies greatly. Some of the topics, 
e.g. the psychoses of children, would demand a volume to 
treat adequately, while here only a brief survey is possible 
in a dozen pages. Considered as a whole, this book gives us 
an excellent survey of the position to-day of our knowledge 
of child guidance. It illustrates convincingly how essen- 
tially right is the modern attitude toward the problem child. 
All teachers should read this book: it will make clear to 
them many of the difficulties which the growing child must 
face, and they will be made to realize the dangers of pressing 
the already overburdened child. The section of the book 
which deals with the close relation between physical and 
psychological illness is perhaps the best, but of particular 
interest to teachers is the article by Dr. H. S. Bryan on 
‘* Maladjustments in School’’: “ the second great adjust- 
ment which the child is called upon to face in its progress 
from infancy to maturity ’’. This is the most authoritative 
book which has been published on child guidance in this 
country and it‘is to be hoped that the Child Guidance 
Council will give us similar volumes at regular intervals. 


American Psychology before William James 
By J. W. Fay. ($2.50. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press.) 

This scholarly book deserves the attention of 
psychologists: its scope is wider than its title indicates. 
To read it will lead to a better understanding of the ideas 
of James, Dewey, &c., and to a realization that modern 
American psychology is the product of a long tradition. 
Most readers will be grateful to Dr. Fay for bringing them 
into contact with so many forgotten psychologists. 


(Continued on page 256) 
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LEAF 


REVISION NOTES 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


By L. B. CUNDALL, M.sc., F.R.G.S., 


Lecturer at Regent Street Polytechnic 


& H. V. JANAU, F.R.G.S., Lately 


Senior Geography Master at Latymer 
Upper School, Hammersmith 


This new publication is not 
intended to replace the text- 
books and atlases which are 
essential to the study of 
Geography ; the Notes have 
been prepared to assist pupiis 
who are making a rapid survey 
of the World in preparation 
for the School Certificate 
Examination, since many of 
them find it almost impossible 
to revise completely the work 
of the previous four years 
in the time left. It is ible 
also that they may heip to 
bridge the gaps in the work of 
schools which have been 
evacuated, and have been 
unable to take a complete set 
of text-books with them. 


In each set of notes there is a 
key map of carefully selected 
features and a number of 
revision questions, and as the 


maps, notes and 


uestions are 


printed on loose leaves which 
will fit ordinary school files, 
they may be issued as required 
and embodied in the notes 


taken in class. 


It is possibie 


that not all the notes will be 
required for School Certificate 
work, but that some of them 
will be kept for use in post- 
School Certificate classes pre- 
paring for Civil Service Exami- 


nations. 


GEORGE 


There are fifty-three working 
sheets in this set, measuring 
nine by seven inches. They 
are supplied unbound in a 
stout envelope, but where the 
set is required for constant 
reference it is recommended 
that they should be placed in 
the manilla binder which is 
supplied separately for this 
purpose. 

Price unbound in envelope, 
Is. 8d. 

Special Binder File, 9d. extra. 


PHILIP & SON, LTD., 
of 32 Fleet Street, E.C. 4 


40/42 CHESTER ROAD, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX 
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Religious Knowledge 


|. Who Was Jesus ? the New Testament Answer 
By the Rev. T. J. Woop. 
2. Our Heritage 


By Dr. St. J. ERvinE. (After 400 Years’ Series, Nos. 9 
and 12.) (6d. net. each. Murby.) 


Mr. Wood deals with the question ‘‘ How did Jesus of 
Nazareth become the Christ of the Creeds ? ” and answers 
it by reference to the identification of Jesus first with the 
“ Wisdom of God ” of Jewish thought, and then with the 
“ Logos ’”’ of Greek philosophy. He urges that the Church 
should allow a wise diversity of expression of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation to-day. Mr. Ervine contrasts Christianity 
with the “limited hopes’’ of H. G. Wells, and the 
“ unyielding pessimism ” of Bertrand Russell, and insists 
that only through a deliberate effort to live in the spirit of 
its Founder is there any hope of redeeming a distracted 
world from its sins and follies. All the writers in this series 
have something worth while to say. 


The Divine Scheme 
By R. L. ASHCROFT. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


This book, interesting and in some ways admirable, raises 
an important question. Mr. Ashcroft, who is Form Master 
of the classical Sixth at Haileybury, was asked by one of his 
boys to give “ more detailed instruction in theology ” than 
is given in Confirmation classes. Feeling, rightly, that such 
instruction was urgently needed, Mr. Ashcroft gave a series 
of weekly talks on the Creed, the substance of which is now 
printed under this title, with an Introduction by the Master 
of Marlborough, one of the author’s old pupils. 

What is the best way of presenting the Christian Faith 
to the Sixth Form of to-day ? The temper of Mr. Ashcroft’s 
talks is explanatory and devotional rather than critical or 
apologetic. They breathe a warm sincerity of religious 
feeling, which, supported, no doubt, by the power of a 
sympathetic and respected personality, must have made 
better Christians of a good many who heard them. For 
many members of Sixth Forms nowadays, however, we do 
not believe that they go deep enough There is no 
discussion of reasons for belief in God ; difficulties about the 
miraculous are dismissed with the remark, ‘‘a Christian 
must believe in the supernatural ’’; “I am not concerned 
to discuss the arguments for the authenticity of the 
Resurrection ’’, Mr Ashcroft says. A period of critical 
agnosticism, centred round points like these, is characteristic 
of (and healthy for) the Sixth Former ; itis surely vital that 
the religious teaching which he is offered during this period 
should probe deeply into such difficulties, and insist that 
Christians have nothing to fear from a search for truth. 
Mr. Ashcroft’s book would make a good sequel, for Sixth 
Form work, to such books as Streeter’s Reality or Matthews’ 
Signposts to God. 


Letters from their Aunts 
By C. C. MARTINDALE. (38. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

This, like Naomi Mitchison’s Blood of the Martvrs, is an 
attempt to give reality to some of the incidents and charac- 
ters in the early history of the Christian Church. The 
letters are slight and, as one might expect, perhaps, in 
letters from Aunts, sometimes “a little trivial. They are, 
however, written by a scholar and deal with actualities. 
The illustrations are most interesting; in particular, the 
reproduction of an ivory “ tessera ” as used by the Chris- 
tians, and that of a Roman bill of fare. 
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Science 
Discovery 
Sheet 1: Nature. Sheet 2: Local History. Sheet 3: 
The Present. (6d. each. Malvern: Institute of 
Sociology.) 


The Institute of Sociology have just published three 
very useful charts. Their purpose is to stimulate inquiry 
by school children into the background of life in their own 
district. The charts are concerned, respectively, with 
Nature, Local History, and The Present. Each is divided 
into three vertical columns headed Place, Work, and Folk. 
Each of these columns consists of some fifty or sixty 
questions which could be answered by the children them- 
selves—after a good deal of investigation which would 
certainly involve useful and interesting work. Any class 
that carried out the activities here suggested would, without 
any doubt, obtain a new and vivid view of the relations 
that exist between history, geography, and science. What is 
even more important, they would begin to realize how these 
subjects are connected with the everyday life of their com- 
munity. These charts provide a mine of material which any 
enterprising teacher would find immensely stimulating and 
useful. No educator can afford to ignore them. Having said 
this, one may, however, complain just a little: the charts 
are printed on thin cardboard and cannot be folded. They 
are obviously intended to be hung against a wall. But there 
is so much material on them, printed in rather small type, 
that when hung they are difficult to read. The idea is so 
admirable and the material so useful that one hopes they 
will be reprinted in booklet form. The skeleton of the scheme 
—perhaps with illustrations—could still be left in wall-chart 
form. But booklets for teachers and pupils would, we feel 
sure, increase their usefulness and, thus, the beneficial 
influence they could exert. 


One Day Telleth Another 
By S. A. ĪONIDES and MARGARET L. JONIDEs. 
net. Arnold.) 


Under the prevailing nocturnal conditions, townsfolk 
are almost as favourably situated for the study of the 
heavens as those who dwell in the country. We may in fact 
expect a considerably increased interest in astronomy, and 
this book has therefore made a very opportune appearance. 
It is no dry-as-dust text-book, but a fascinating account of 
the heavenly bodies, of the astronomical basis of time, 
tide and season, of astronomical discoveries and speculations, 
and of the influence on human progress of true and false 


(ros. 6d. 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE 


101 Boulevard Raspail, Paris 


COURS DE VACANCES 


destinés aux Etrangers 


SESSION de 1940 


1ère Série: 1-31 Juillet. 2ème Série: 1-31 Aofat 


Dans chaque série. Phonétique 
historique. Grammaire usuelle. 
tion. Prononciation. iction. 


At the completion of each course a “certificat d'aptitude ” for the 
teaching of usual French or a ‘‘dipléme supérieur ” may be obtained by 
examination. 


The prospectus will be sent free of charge. 
Raspail, Paris. 


Apply: 101 Boulevard 
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conceptions of celestial phenomena. Such is their enthu- 
siasm for their subject that the authors have unearthed 
much curious and interesting lore; and their skill in inter- 
weaving this matter with more serious scientific information 
largely accounts for the peculiar charm which all who read 
the book will experience. Publishers’ “ blurb ” is not 
always accurate, but when Messrs. Arnold say that this is 
“ the kind of book one not only enjoys and remembers, but 
likes to have in the bookcase for reference” they are 
claiming no more than the plain truth. It is, indeed, an 
ideal guide to the heavens, and we congratulate the authors 
upon their achievement. 


|. Easy Lessons in Nature Study 


By D. WILLIAMS and W. CAMPBELL. 
Cloth, 1s. rod. Cloth Boards, 2s. 


Book 4. (Limp 
Oxford University 


Press.) 
2. Modern Science 
Book 3: Biology. With Instructions for Simple 


Experiments and Field Work. By M. Munro. (3s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

The child with whom these two books have been used in 
the order here suggested will be well prepared for passing 
on to the more formal biology of the higher stages. (1) is 
written very simply, yet, by means partly of description 
and partly of personal observation and experiment, manages 
to instil virtually all the fundamentals of biology. Apart 
from an error in calling the clitellum (which secretes the 
cocoon) of the earthworm the cocoon itself, the book is 
perfectly accurate. The authoress of (2) most happily 
combines in herself the enthusiasm of an outdoor naturalist 
with the skill and knowledge of the trained biologist and 


Introducing 


P L 


WE all know now 
that the easiest way 
to learn is to play— 
so, starting with the May issue, ‘Little 
Dots’ is re-titled 


tittte pots PLAYWAYS 


This popular, illustrated clear-type little magazine 
comes into line with modern nursery school methods, 
with pages of things-to-do and things-to-make, simple 
stories and verses, easy nature articles and photo- 
graphs. 


Everyone charged with the care of young children 
between the ages of four to eight will find special 
features to help them plan their routine. The 
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teacher; and here presents one of the best books of this 
standard that we have seen. Both books are well and 
freely illustrated. 


Einführung in die Chemie 
By Prof. P. H. Curts. (4s. 6d. Harrap.) 


Nazi repression and prostitution of science must not 
cause us to forget or disparage the brilliant German 
chemistry of happier times. The German genius, in fact, 
has shown itself perhaps most clearly in the two subjects 
of chemistry and music ; and, when the spectre of war has 
been laid, there can be little doubt that German chemistry 
will once more make fundamental contributions to that 
branch of learning indissolubly connected with the great 
names of Liebig, Wöhler, Bunsen, Victor Meyer and Emil 
Fischer. All students of chemistry should therefore acquire 
at least a reading knowledge of the German language—a 
fact long admitted, and indeed provided for by the publica- 
tion of several text-books of “ chemical German ’’. Professor 
Curts has adopted a different plan: he has written in 
idiomatic but carefully graded German an introductory 
text-book of chemistry, so that those students who use it 
will learn chemistry and chemical German simultaneously. 
We believe that this method is likely to be much more 
successful than the more usual one, which consists of 
scientific snippets and wears an air of unreality. There is a 
short introduction to explain compound word forms and 
frequent types of construction, while a continued voca- 
bulary, index and glossary give all necessary assistance 
to the learner. The book should be examined by all 
teachers of chemistry, and may be unreservedly 
recommended. 


LITTLE DOTS 


AYWAYOS 


magazine contains also excellent material which can 
be used to supplement class readers. 


We hope you like the new name, for ‘ Playways ’ 
has been chosen at the request of educational experts 
and independent children who felt that a more self- 
explanatory title was necessary. Buy a copy to-day— 
and then place it on your ‘requisition list. 


2d monthly 24 pages 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS 


* May issue now on sale 


published at 
4 BOUVERIE-STREET LONDON E:-C:-4 
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SCHOLARS 


EXHIBITIONS, 


FELLOWSHIPS, 


IPS 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Viscount CALDECOTE, C.B.E. 


Principal 
Mrs. J. I. STOCKS, B.Sc. (Econ.) 


PRESIDENTIAL College for 150 
women which prepares for the Degrees of the 
University of London. Non-resident Students are also 
admitted. At the Scholarship Examination to be 
held in February, 1940, SCHOLARSHIPS from {£100 to 
£80 will be awarded for CLassics, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, History, BOTANY, and MATHEMATICS. 


Fees.— Residence, £90 a year. Tuition from 
38 guineas a year. 


For further particulars apply to : 
The Registrar, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(University of London) 


at ST. PETER’S HALL, OXFORD 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following are awarded annually to boys 
under 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
toward the end of May : l 


(a) An ALFRED SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £80 a year. 

(b) Three JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of £60 
to £40 a year. 

(c) Two or more EXHIBITIONS of about £30 a year, 


INTERNATI, SCHOLARSHIPS. The following 
are awarded annually to boys already in the School: 


(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of {50 a 
year, open to boys notless than 15 and not 
more than 17 on May 1. 


(b) Two Juntor PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 to 
£30 a year, open to all boys in the School. 


LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three each 
year, from £80 downward, tenable for three years or 
more at the Universities. 


The School Scholarshi are tenable for the 
duration of the holder's sckool career. 


The School Fees are £115 a year, with a Consoli- 
dated Fee of {5 a term to cover all necessary extras. 


Further iculars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, ENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1940, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the value of £60, and four or more Exhibitions 
of less amount. ; 


Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 


Entries should be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are {133 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 


Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Eutry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 

board and lodgings should also be 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 


awarded in March and June. Candidates 
must have taken previously the March or June 
Common Entrance Examination. A further Exami- 
nation will be held at the College on March 29 and 
June 22. For further particulars apply the RECTOR, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor, Berks. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE 


EXAMINATION for Scholarships 


and Exhibitions will be held at the College 
on May 28, 29 and 30. The following awards may 
be made: One open and two Foundation Scholar- 
ships of £100. Two open Exhibitions of £50. Four 
open Exhibitions of £30. Further particulars on 
application to the HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY, 
Bradfield College, Berkshire. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AX Examination is held each June 


to elect several Scholarships varying in value 
from £70 to £30 a year. 


A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
or Ex-Officers in H.M. Army. The highest of these 
awards will amount to half the total fees. 


Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


N Examination will be held in 


each July, for the awarding of Seven 
Scholarships, value £100 to £30, open to boys under 
14 on June 1, 1940. Two of these Scholarships are 
open to boys under 14 years and 6 months on 
that date. In addition One Musical Scholarship and 
One Drawing Scholarship, value £40 each, open to 
boys under 143, may be awarded. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CHARTERHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1940 


XAMINATION for Ten (or more) 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £91 10s. each), 
open to Boys between 12 and 14 on July 15, will be 
held on May 27, 28 and 29, 1940, both at Charterhouse, 
London, and Charterhouse, Godalming, as selected 
by candidates. One of these Scholarships will be, 
and any number may be, awarded without reference 
to Greek. — For details apply THE SECRETARY 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


A N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships, varying from £80 to {25 per annum, 
will be held in June, 1940. Age ien 14} years. 
Special Exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy and 
members of H.M. Services. Apply HUGH ELDER, 
M.A., Headmaster. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


QIx Scholarships, maximum value 


£70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
the HEADMASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE 


N Examination will be held on 


June 4 and 5, 1940, at which at least 
Four Scholarships and Two Exhibitions will be 
offered for competition. For further particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER, Imperial Service 
College, Windsor. 


KING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


varying in value from £80-{20 per annum will 
be awarded after examination in March and June, 
1940. School fees £105 per annum. Particulars 
may be obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


HREE Entrance Scholarships, 
value £50—£70 will be offered in March. 


WELVE to Fourteen King’s 


Scholarships and Entrance Scholarships 
value £25—{100 per annum, and 


WO Milner Memorial Scholarships 
value £100 per annum for five years, will be 
offered in June. e Milner Scholarship is open to 
sons of Colonial Civil Servants and others. 
For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 


HE School has now moved to 
Bayham Abbey, Scotney Castle and other 
residences in the Lamberhurst district. Examinatioa 
for the award of roe Scholarships and Minor 
Scholarships will be held in June, 19 
Prospectus and particulars may be obtained from 
THE HEADMASTER, Bayham Abbey, Lamberhurst, 
Kent. 


SS —— 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


FENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 


(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from {£100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 

(b) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 

sing and read 


annum, open to all boys who can 
music. 


Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


WO Major Scholarships will be 


awarded on the results of an examination 
held in March each year, of the value of £60—£100 
each, according to the standard attained by the 
candidates. Further minor Scho and Exhi- 
bitions will be awarded, of the nominal value of £10 
each. These sccondary Scholarships may be aug- 
mented to values varying with the cial needs of 
the parents. All candidates must be under 14 years 
of age on September 1, following the examination. 
A limited number of these larships will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental (string 
or woodwind) Music (no age limit). 


For further particulars a to the Heap 
MISTRESS, Miss I. M. BROOKS, ne (Cantab.). 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 
tion will be held early in March, 1941. 
About five Scholarships of £100 and not less than 
three of £50. A number of Exhibitions also will be 
offered to boys of all-round ability. 

For ticulars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEADMASTER or BURSAR, 
Malvern College, at Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, 
Oxford. 

Successful candidates will join the School is 
September, 


MAY, 1940 


SCHOLARSHIP 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


FELLOWSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


THE MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK 


A Public School for Girls under Quaker 
Management. 


HE main Entrance Scholarships 

for girls entering in September have been 
allocated but the Committee are prepared to award 
afew additional Bursaries varying in value from £20 


to £60 per annum. For further particulars apply to 
the HEADMISTRESS. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 

For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


HE Examination for Ten Entrance 

Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annual 

value of £100 to £40, will be held in May or June, 

in London and Sedbergh. Candidates must be under 
14 years of age on January 1. 


For further information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
School, Yorkshire. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


‘T= Scholarship Examination for 


1940 will be held at Shrewsbury on June 4, 
5 and 6, 1940. 

At least ten Scholarships will be offered, including 
the Arthur Bailey Memorial Scholarship (£125), two 
of £100, two of £80, the Old Salopian Scholarship 
eye and the Rex Auden Memorial Scholarship 
(£60). There will be from two to four awards of 
£50 or £30, according to merit; also an Organ 
Scholarship of £30 and a Music Exhibition of £30. 

Candidates for any Scholarship may offer Music 
in place of an optional subject. 

In special cases further financial assistance may be 


n. 
Candidates to be under 14} years of age on Octo- 
ber 1, 1940. 

Full information on application to the BURSAR, 
The Schools, Shrewsbury. 


STOWE 


: | ‘EN Scholarships and four Bur- 
saries are offered every summer to boys 
under 14 on May 1. Dates for 1940: Preliminary, 
May 21; Final, May 29-31. Particulars from the 
HEADMASTER, Stowe School, Buckingham. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


HREE or four Open Foundation 
Scholarships of £100 a year, and six other 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of between {25 and 
£75 a year will be awarded in June, 1940, if suitable 
Candidates of sufficient merit present themseives. 


Preliminary Examination at the candidate’s 
present school will be held on May 27 and 28. A 
candidate may, under certain conditions, be excused 

Examination, if the date coincides 
examination. The Final 


jects in the Final Examina 
Science, German, and Music. 


Scholarships and Exhibitions may in certain cases 
be increased by such an amount as the circumstances 
of the Scholar may require. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


N Examination will be held in 


June next for Scholarships varying from £100 
to £80, tenable under conditions, during a boy's 
School career. 


WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ST. WINIFRED’S, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
N. WALES 


Four Entrance Scholarships, vary- 

ing in value from £60 to £25 will be awarded 
on the result of an examination to be held on 
May 21 and 22, 1940. Candidates must be over 
12 and under 15- 


Further particulars from the HEADMISTRESS. 


WORCESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ELD SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination for Eld Scholar- 


ships, value up to £80 per annum, will be held 
on May 21, 22 and 28. Open to Boys under 14 on 
May 1 next. 


For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 


N Examination is held in May or 


June. Generally two Scholarships are 
offered of £60 each, two of £40, and two of £30. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age. Full 

iculars and entry forms can be obtained from 
he HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 


WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


N Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for sec tea value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six bitions, value 30 guineas. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from £65 
to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education reek by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 


For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE, STONEHOUSE, 
GLOS. 


WO Entrance Scholarships of £50 


and some Bursaries are offered in June. 
Wycliffe was first founded in 1882, and was placed 
on a permanent Foundation by its Old Boys in 19381. 
Fees, £114-£120. For details of Scholarships apply 
to the Headmaster, W. A. SIBLY, M.A., Oxon. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


for the June issue 
should be sent in by May 11th 


to 
34 PARKSIDE, LONDON, N.W. 2 
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GLASGOW SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING 


(under the auspices of the University) 


“THE School provides a two-year 
course of training qualifying for a Diploma, 

and gure students for posts in the v 

branches of social work, including the following : 
HOUSING 
PROBATION 
ALMONERS’ WORK SOCIAL SECRETARIAL POSTS 
CLUB LEADERSHIP MENTAL WELFARE 
PSYCHIATRIC WORK OCCUPATIONAL CENTRES 


Graduates can take the course in one year if their 
degree includes certain of the School subjects. 


A two years’ course qualifying for a Diploma in 
Public A tration begins in October. 

A full time course for the Health Visitor Certificate 
begins in October, covering six months, and recog- 
nized by the De ent of Health for Scotland and 
the Ministry of Health in England. 

The syllabus and particulars of the fees, &c., may 
be obtained from: 

Miss H. STORY, Hon. Sec., 21 Ashton Road, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 


PERSONNEL SUPERVISION IN 
FACTORIES 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Vacation Course in Education 


"THE Department proposes to hold 


A VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 
from August 1-28, 1040. It will be open to both 
men and women and is not confined to members 
of the University. 


Graduates of British Universities (and under 
certain conditions of other universities also) who have 
completed not less than seven years’ efficient and full 
time service in approved schools, and who attend the 
full Course of four weeks, may be admitted without 
further residence to the tion for the Univer- 
sity Diploma in Education. 


Apply to Tue Dmecror, Oxford University 
2 t of Education, 15 Norham Gardens, 


RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 
AND THE 


TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS 


By 
C. L. BERRY, M.A. 


Director of Education for Wakefield 


PART | 


appeared in the April 
issue 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING 


REMEDIAL 
GYMNASTICS, &c. 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(An Association of Teachers trained in the 
Theory and Practice of Physical Education) 


FOUNDED 1899 


Offices Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel. Euston 1086 and 1433 


“THE Association keeps a list of 


certificated Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene: 
Rules of all Games; Report of Second Conference on 
Athletics for School Children, 1939, 1s. 2d. ; Scandi- 
navian Dances (Series I, II, and III), 4d. each; 
Music to Dances, 10d. each; Folk Dances from Many 
Lands (Series I, II, and III), 4d. each; Music to 
Dances, 10d. each; and sells the following publica- 
tions: Principles of Gymnastics for Women and 
Girls (Bjorksten), 9s. Ditto, Part II, 21s. 6d. 
All post free. For these and further publications, 
please apply to the Secretary. 


THE 
BERGMAN OSTERBERG 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 


(FOUNDED IN 1885) 


Principal: Miss G. MaclArEN, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 


The College has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
86 acres. Its equipment includes a large modern 
swimming-bath and extensive playing-fields. 


The course of training covers three years and is 
based upon Ling’s Swedish System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Gymnastics, and Principles of Education, Educa- 
tional and Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, 
Swimming and Voice Production. Students are 
prepared for the Diploma of the University of 
London and the Conjoint Examination of the 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. The college offers one open scholarship of 
£80 per annum. 


For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY at the College. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


BOURNEMOUTH 


pd goat by the Board of Education for Burnham 
gene of Salaries and the Royal Society of Teachers. 
Principal : Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.S.T., 

Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training—Three years. 


1. Educational Gymnastics: Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, Swimming, R ‘Exercises, 
all theoretical subjects. 


2. Diploma — Outside Expert Examiners — 
Awarded not entirely ‘ot on Final Examina- 
tion, but also on year's work. 


Queen Alexandra’s House Physical Training 
College has removed to Boutnemouth for the 
duration of the war. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Miss C. M. Davy (Principal), 
Digby House, Suffolk Road, Bournemouth. 


LIVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 
Recognized as efficient by the Board of Education 
BARKHILL ROAD, AIGBURTH, LIVERPOOL 17 
Founded 1900 
Principal : Miss M. T. CRABBE, 

Diploma of Bergman Osterberg College 


The course of training extends over three years 
and is open to girls of 18 years of age who have ob- 
tained a School Certificate or its equivalent. Students 
are prepared for the Diploma in Physical Education 
of London University and the Conjoint Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. Eighteen acres of grounds and playing 
fields, open-air swimming bath and 3 gymnasia. 
Fees, £135 per annum. Prospectus and further 
particulars from thc Secretary. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 
ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 
FOUNDED 1807 


Miss M. E. Soume (Bedford P.T.C. 
Diploma) 

Complete training for Teacher’s Diploma (Women) 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Educational 
Gymnastics (Ling’s principles), all branches of 
Games, Dancing, Swimming. 

Good facilities for practice In teaching of gym- 
nastics and coaching of games ang swimming in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Students are for the ‘Diploma of the 
University of London in the Theory and Practice 
of Physical ser genie the Certificate of the Char- 
tered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
also for the Teacher's certificates of the Amateur 
Swimming Association. 

Three years’ resident course. One Scholarsbip of 
50 guineas is awarded annually in March for caki aue 
in October. 


A One Year Course for Women Graduates will be 
aoa if sufficient applications are received by July 


Principal : 


For prospectus and further particulars of scholar- 
ship apply SECRETARY. Telephone Erd 0095. 


MAY, 1940 


“IN THE 
CLASS- 
ROOM” 


A new series of 


articles, written by 


VERNON MALLINSON, 
Loughborough 
Grammar School, 

began in the Janu- 


ary, 1940, number 
of The Journal. 
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TYPEWRITING 
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YPEWRITING. Testimonials, 
Exam. Papers. oes 6 MES. Syllabuses one), 8d.; 
12, 1s.; 25, 1s. 6d.; 


1s. 1 000 words. encore a diet 
44 Havelock Road, Hastings, Sussex. 


FOYL 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 


New and Second-hand Books on every subject 


113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


THE PUBLIC 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK .. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO OONSULT 


AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. s5 


-- net 10/6 
716 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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July, 1940, issue will be ready on 
June 30. Advertisement scale is on page iii 
of cover. 


FOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


APPOINTMENTS 


consult 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY Ltd. 


See announcement on third page of cover 


THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH TRAINING 


AND DRAMATIC ART 


(Incorporated) 
Recognized as an approved course for 
the Diploma in Dramatic Art of 

London University. 


President : 


RiGHT Hon. THE EARL oF LYTTON, 
K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E. 


Principal : 
Esie Focerty, C.B.E., L.R.A.M. 


1. Full Course of Dramatic Training. 


2. Three Years’ Course of Training for 
Teachers of Speech, qualifying 
for recognition by the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. 


3. Two Ycars’ Course of Training in 
Speech Therapy, with practical 
clinic experience. 


Temporary Address : 
LOPES HALL, 
ST. GERMAN’S ROAD, EXETER 


Prospectuses on application to the 
REGISTRAR 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


King’s College of 
Household and Social Science 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


Temporary Address: 


c/o UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF 


EGREE Course in Household and 


Social Science; Sister Tutors’ Course; 
Courses in Institutional and Household Management. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
King’s College of Household aud Social Science, at 
the above address. 


THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


14 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Recognized by the Board of Education 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE 


Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


Course of Training, three years. 
Fees with Residence, £103 19s. to £110 5s. 
Fees, without Residence, {34 13s. per annum. 


For further information respecting Courses, 
Bursaries and Residence, apply to the SECRETARY. 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 1 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 


CHAIRMAN: I. G. MONTEFIORY, O.B.E., M.A. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Foundation. 

Prospectuses and particulars as to Scholarships, 
Bu es, and Grants from the Board of Iducation 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 

The College has been evacuated to Knebworth 
House, Knebworth, Herts., and the Demonstration 
School has been re-opened in new premises at Little 
Gaddesden, near Berkhamsted, Herts. 
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THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 


War-Time Address: 
31 CORKRAN ROAD, SURBITON, Surrey 


MEMBERSHIP 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are held 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations ‘for intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 

THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


By THE DEAN, Mr. FRANK ROSCOE 


HISinteresting account of the work, 


past and present, of the College appears in 
the February, 1939, issue of The Journal of Education, 


COACHING 
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OLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


(founded in 1894) prepares candidates by 
correspondence for all exams. leading to Tendon 
University Degrees; Teaching Diplomas of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and other Universities; A.C.P., 
L.C.P.; Non-examination Courses on the History 
and Practice of Education and other subjects. 
Students are also prepared for Matriculation, Leaving 
Exams., Locals, Professional Prelims., &c. Tutorial 
Staff comprises 56 Graduate Teachers. Prospectus 
free from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. E., WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 
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HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


HOSTELS, RESIDENTIAL AND 
HOLIDAY QUARTERS FOR 
TEACHERS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 
University Hostels for Women Students 


Warden: Miss M. ORLIDGE DAVIS 
(Hons. Hist. Oxon.) 


Fees, £61, £56, and {61 per annum 


The courses are arranged with reference to the 
Degrees of the University of Wales. There is a 
t for the Training of Secondary and 
Elementary Teachers, and Departments of Music, 
Theology and Agriculture, the classes in which are 
Po to women students. Prospectuses may be 
tained from the REGISTRAR, University College, 


HE WARWICK CLUB, Ltd. 


Residential for ladies with married quarters. 
21 St. George’s Square, S.W.1 (near Victoria). 
Terms from 35s. to 42s. a weck, partial board, or 
6s. to 63. 6d. a night. Bed and breakfast 30s. a 
weck, or 5s. a night. One night only 5s. 6d. Tele- 
phone: Victoria 7289. 


OXFORD 


XENFORD HALL. — Old-estab- 


lished Private Hotel, near the Martyrs’ 
Memorial and central for Colleges. Modcrate resi- 
dential, daily, or bed and breakfast terms. Hot 
and cold water in bedrooms. Telephone 2748. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) : 
Beck Hall of Residence for Women Students 


Warden: Miss M. K. WILKINSON, M.A. 


Fee, 57 guineas per session of 31 weeks. 


College tuition fees, Arts, £20, and Science £25 
per session. 

Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR, University College, Singl ton Park, 
Swansea 
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a MACMILLAN 5 ee 


Macmillan & Co. have not increased the prices of 
any of their Secondary School books since the 
war, and have no present intention of doing so. 


ENGLISH 
A JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE. 8, FREDERICK T.WOOD,B.A., Ph.D., 


English Master at the Firth Park Secondary School, Sheffield. 2s. June. 


The plan of this book is the same as that of the author’s Middle School English Course and School 
Certificate Exercises in English, to the former of which it is intended to form a preliminary volume. 
Exposition has been reduced to a minimum, and for the main part takes the form of a summary of what 
the pupil should already have learned from his teacher, chief emphasis being placed upon the exercises. 
No important side of English teaching has been neglectcd and an unusual feature is to be found in the 
inclusion of a short section to train pupils in the habits of logical reasoning and clear thinking. 


TRAINING IN THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION, By FREDERICK 
T. WOOD, B.A., Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 


This book is intended to help persons to cultivate, firstly, clear and accurate thinking, and secondly, 
precise and fluent use of the written and the spoken word. It mects the needs of the upper forms of 
secondary schools, pupils in evening institutes, and adult students in classes suchas those conducted by 
the W.E.A. and kindred bodies. 


VERSE WORTH REMEMBERING. sSelccted by STANLEY MAXWELL, 


M.A., LL.B., Secretary of the College of Preceptors. With a Foreword by FRANK ROSCOE, M.A., 
Dean of the College of Preceptors. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Stanley Maxwell has brought together examplcs of poetry which represent every accepted form 
of the art. He has avoided any attempt to build up a text-book, and has omitted the familiar order of 
dates and the explanatory notes which so seriously Parapet enjoyment. Mr. Frank Roscoe writes in his 
Foreword that he believes the book will serve the purpose of any sensible examination, and will give 
delight and foster a discriminating taste instead of provoking the resolve to avoid all poetry when school- 
days are ended. 


The Scholar’s Library. New Volume. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
A Prose Anthology. Selected and Edited by G. A. SAMBROOK, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


This volume consists of a number of extracts selected from the works of various authors to give a 
picture of the life of English men and the England in which they lived during the cighteenth century. 
The extracts arc arranged in seven sections, headed: English Roads and Travelling; The Life of 
London; Sport and Amusement ; the Plight of the Poor; Crime and Punishment ; Customs, Fashions, 
and Supcrstitions ; Religion and Education. 


MODEL ESSAYS FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND 
MATRICULATION. By T. S. JONES, M.A., Senior English Master, Finchley 


County School. 2s. 6d. 


These are models of essays by well-known writers on subjects which come within the experience 
or knowledge of Matriculation students. Some of the subjects have appeared on examination papers : 
all of them are subjects which can be regarded as ‘‘ examination types °. A wide choice is given. 


LATIN 
MODERN SCHOOL CLASSICS. A New Series of Latin Texts. Edited with 


Introductory Notes and Vocabulary by H. E. GOULD, M.A., and L. J. WHITELEY, M.A. 
OVID: METAMORPHOSES. Book VIII. 2s. 3d. CAESAR'S GALLIC WAR. Book V. 


2s. 6d. 


This series, consisting of texts chosen from as wide a range as possible, is designed for pupils who 
have studied Latin for two or three years and arc ready to read their first author either in verse or prose. 
The authors of this series, have had long experience of teaching Latin in Secondary Schools and are 
familiar with the needs and difficulties of the modern pupil. 
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SCIENCE 
AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By A. C. CAVELL, B.A., 


B.Sc., Senior Science Master at Uppingham School. 


This is a complete course of chemistry of the standard of subsidiary Chemistry in the Higher School 
Certificate Examination. Part I. Inorganic Chemistry, provides for School Certificate students, and 
also will be of service in the first year of the post-Certificate course ; Part II, “ Elementary Physical 
Chemistry,” and Part III, “ Elementary Organic Chemistry,” complete the requirements of the first 
year of post-Certificate students. There are historical notes and exercises from recent examination 
papers. Part I, 7s. 6d. (Parts II and III, ready June, about 4s. 6d.) 


INTERMEDIATE PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By T. M. YARWOOD, 
B.Sc. (Hons.), Senior Physics Master, Kilburn Grammar School. 6s. 


A supplementary course consisting of experimental work with the essential theory suitable for 
students preparing for the Intermediate, Higher Schoo! Certificate and the various University Scholarship 
Examinations. 


INTRODUCTORY APPLIED SCIENCE: for Junior Tech- 
nical Schools and Preparatory Science Courses in Evening 


Technical Schools. By H. B. BROWN, B.Sc., (Eng.), Wh.Ex., A.M.l. Mech.E. 


and SYDNEY JONES, B.Sc. (Eng.) Hons., A.M.I.E.E. Vol. I. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. Vol. II. 
Illustrated. 4s. £ 

This course extends from what is required in Junior Technical Schools and preparatory science 
classes in evening institutions to the stage of preparation necessary for admission to the National Certi- 
ficate courses in mechanical and electrical engineering and building. The first volume is devoted to the 
fundamental principles of mechanics, heat, electricity and magnetism. In the second volume the treat- 
ment of heat and electricity is of a more advanced and applied type, and the principles of sound, light, 
and chemistry essential to enable students to understand those practical applications likely to come within 
their working experience are described. 


SOUN D. Part IV of “A Text-book of Physics, for Students of Science and Engineering.” By 
J. DUNCAN, Wh.Ex., M.I.Mech.E., and S. G. STARLING, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., F.Inst.P. 2s. 6d. 
The first separate issue of the part of this standard text-book concerned with sound. 


A SCHOOL COURSE OF BIOLOGY: with suggestions for 


Practical and Field Work. By L. J.F. BRIMBLE, B.Sc. (Lond. and Reading), F.L.S. 


With over 350 Illustrations, 6s. 

A course in biology of School Certificate and Matriculation standard. Emphasis has been placed on 
the economic uses of plants and animals and considerable space devoted to the anatomy and physiology 
of man, including such corollaries as medicine, hygiene, exercise and fitness. 


INTERMEDIATE BOTANY. By L. J.F. BRIMBLE, B.Sc. (Lond. and Reading), F.L.S. 
Second Edition. With 353 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


This book satisfies the syllabuses of the Higher School Certificate and the Intermediate Science, 
Arts, Agriculture and Horticulture, Veterinary Science, and Pharmacy and Medical examinations. The 
economic and other useful applications of plants and their products are emphasized throughout, in order 
to bring botany into closer contact with everyday life and interests than is usual in an academic study of 


the science. 
GEOGRAPHY 
THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPHIES. By ALYS MAMOUR. 


THE WORLD. 3s. 6d. June. THE AMERICAS. 4s. July. In preparation, ASIA AND 
AUSTRALASIA, and EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


The four volumes in this series have been designed to provide a complete course in Geography for 
pupils aged over 11. The volumes are self-contained and may also be used independently. The general 
scheme of the series is in exact accordance with suggestions advanced in official publications on geography 
teaching. 


A MAP BOOK OF ASIA FOR MIDDLE AND SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE FORMS. By A. FERRIDAY, M.Sc., Geography Master at 


Okehampton Grammar School. Paper cover 1s. 9d. 


This volume is similar to Mr. Ferriday’s previous map books of the British Isles and Europe. 
It presents the main geographical features in map form with accompanying text on the opposite page. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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MATHEMATICS 
UPPER SCHOOL ALGEBRA. Being an abridged and revised edition of Hall and 


Knight’s Higher Algebra. By L. CROSLAND, M.C., B.Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, Grammar 
School, Ulverston. 6s. 

In many secondary schools the syllabus of the appropriate Higher School Certificate examination 
largely determines the mathematics taken by pupils in an Advanced Course. Most of these take mathe- 
matics as one of a group of three or four subjects ; only an occasional pupil specializes in mathematics. 
This revision of Hall and Knight’s Higher Algebra is mainly intended for the non-specialists. 


A STAGE ‘A? GEOMETRY. By L. R. SPENSLEY, B.Sc. Hons. (Lond.), Senior 


Mathematical Master, The King’s School, Pontefract, and E. N. LAWRENCE, B.Sc. Hons. (Lond.), 
Meteorological Officer, Air Ministry, sometime Mathematical Master, King’s School, Pontefract. 2s. 

This Stage “‘ A ’’ Geometry, as its name implies, is primarily intended for the First Forms in Secondary 
Schools, taking, as is becoming the custom generally, a Five Year School Certificate Course. At the same 
time the authors believe that the book is very suitable for classes in Senior Schools. The work is based 
upon notes which have been used for teaching this experimental geometry during a long period, and in 
it have been incorporated suggestions and recommendations made in “ A Second Report on the 
Teaching of Geometry in Schools,” published by The Mathematical Association. 


FRENCH 
FRENCH EXERCISES FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 


By N. W. H. SCOTT, M.A. ıs. od. 

These French Exercises are meant to provide pupils with the linguistic drill they are likely to requi 
throughout the School Certificate year. They are based on a close scrutiny of the School Certificate 
(or Matriculation) examination papers in French issued in recent years by the chief examining bodies. 


VACANCES EN FRANCE. Lectures Francaises. By H. DUTATE, 


L. és L., Senior French Master at the Liverpool School of Commerce. Avec Questionnaires, Thèmes 
@ imitation et Vocabulaire. Illustrated. 4s. 

This little book is intended to be used by students who have ceased to care for fairy tales and other 
storics for children. It is written in ordinary conversational language, and, as the title suggests, deals 
largely with travel in France. 


SYSTEMATIC FRENCH DICTATION. sy F. W. J. SAUNDERS, 


Graduate, Regina Normal School, Canada, Dipl4mé University of Algiers, Late Headmaster, Marienthal 
Public School, Saskatchewan, Canada. Author of French Verse for Schools. 38. June. 

It is hoped that this volume will prove to be another of the many useful methods now employed to 
combat the “‘ tyranny ”? of French grammar in the class-room. It is intended principally for Inter- 
mediate and Senior forms of schools, but it could be used for revision or examination purposes, or 
concurrently with the grammar or text-book usually employed. 


CONSEILS A UN JEUNE FRANCAIS PARTANT POUR 
LAN GLETERRE. Suivi d’une Lettre a une Jeune Femme de Qualité partant pour 


Londres au moment de la “ saison.” et de Notes pour un Homme d’état Francais qui traverse pour la 
premiére fois la Manche. By ANDRE MAUROIS. Edited by G. C. ANDREWS, M.A., Senior 
Modern Languages Master, Portora Royal School. July. 

Apart from mere childish text-books for beginners, it is not easy to find French readers that are at 
once readily understood and genuinely liked ; most ‘“‘ post Certificate texts’? and “ Set Books ” are so 
unambiguously forcign in every sense of the word that they give little or no help towards creating 
mutual sympathy and understanding, which after all is one of the reasons for studying a Modern Lan- 
guage. It is hoped that this edition may not only itself fulfil this aim in some small way, but may also 
lead some of its readers to Maurois’ other works. 


Modern French Series. New Volumes. 


L'HISTOIRE MERVEILLEUSE DE ROBERT LE DIABLE. 
By THIERRY SANDRE. Edited by P. W. PACKER, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


The story of the legendary character Robert le Diable is very popular in France. It has been pre- 
served by two manuscripts in verse dating from the middle ages. The present version of the story agrees 
as closely as possible with that told by the old poets. 


AMUSEZ-VOUS! By ISABEL HAWKS, B.A., Westcliff High School for Girls, 
Southend-on-Sea. 1s. 6d. 


This little book of short, varied stories is intended for the use of pupils in their second or third year 
of the study of the French language. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HE RT. HON. H. A. L. FISHER, Warden of New 
College, died in London on April 18 as the result 

of an accident. Educated at Winchester and New 
College, he became Fellow and Tutor 

H. A. L. Fisher. of his college, and in 1912 was appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of Shefheld University. 

Four years later, during the Great War, Mr. Lloyd 
George, overriding precedent, selected him as President 
of the Board of Education and he held this office until 
1922. His period of office was marked by important 
reforms, legislative, and administrative. The Fisher Act 
of 1918 raised the ages for compulsory attendance to 14 
and added part-time continuative education to 18. 
Post-war economy made the continuative provisions 
impracticable. On the administrative side, Fisher will 
be remembered with gratitude for the Burnham Scales, 
the superannuation of teachers, and the 50 per cent 
basis for grants to local education authorities. Ori- 
ginally elected to Parliament in 1916 for a Sheffield 
division, he represented the English Universities from 
1918 to 1926. In 1925, a year before his retirement 
from Parliament, he became Warden of New College. 
Fisher is widely appreciated as a historian. His first 
work on the Medieval Empire was published in 1808 ; 
his last, the History of Europe, recently published, is 
accepted as a masterpiece, both by scholars and the 
public. Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, formerly Secretary 
of the Board of Education, in an appreciation in The 
Times, wrote that there was no Education Minister 
under whom he had served “ whose qualities of mind 
and character won for him from myself and my col- 
leagues a larger measure of admiration, respect, and 
affection ’’ ; and an undergraduate member of his college 
described him as truly great in his service and devotion 
to the college, in his conception and wide vision of life, 
especially in those things for which we are fighting 
to-day, “the emancipation of the mind, a ceaseless 
spirit of inquiry, and the nobility and dignity of man.” 


THE recent report of the Royal Commission on the 
Distribution of the Industrial Population has been 
overshadowed by the war, but it would be most regrettable 


if the report were shelved. The Commission recommends 
that powers shall be taken to control 
the future location of industry and the 
drift of industry to London and the 
Home Counties, and to encourage a reasonable balance 
of industrial development. Educationists will welcome 
these recommendations, for the abnormal movements of 
industry during the last twenty years have hindered the 
education services in many areas. The districts that 
have received enormous influxes of new population have 
to provide new schools in a short period of time, with 
consequent heavy loan charges and the troubles due to 
too rapid growth. Those areas that have lost many 
thousands of people through migration find that they 
have to maintain their social services on a poorer and 
smaller population urgently needing them. They 
complain, with reason, that they have to educate the 
boys and girls of their districts only to see them migrate 
as soon as they are old enough to move to other areas 
where industry is flourishing. Thus the hard-hit 
‘“ depressed ’’’ areas, whose education and general rates 
are already very high, see the human wealth produced 
by their social services used for the benefit of more 
prosperous districts. It is an anomaly that cannot 
endure indefinitely. 


The Location 
of Industry. 


“THE building industry is in a bad way. Unemployment 

among building trade workers is up by 150 per cent 
since the war—a quarter of the men normally employed 
are now idle. The resources of the 
industry are immobilized while all new 
building for social services has been 
stopped. The Association of Architects, Surveyors, and 
Technical Assistants has issued a memorandum calling 
for the resumption of building. Besides hospitals and 
houses, new schools are required to replace the 800 
still on the black list, and the commandeering of many 
schools has intensified the need for more accommodation. 
The school camps cater for no more than 2 per cent of the 
children in vulnerable areas, and could, with advantage, 
be increased tenfold. If it is true, as the Association 
contends, that the only building material of which there 


Building for 
Social Services. 
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is a shortage is timber, there seems to be a case for 
inquiry. It might prove to be a real economy in the 
long run to employ the men out of work by resuming a 
carefully-designed scheme for providing new buildings 
where they are most needed. There has been outspoken 
criticism of the absurdity of “ sealing-oftf ” partially 
completed schools. Sir Percival Sharp mentions cases 
in which the cost of sealing exceeds the cost of com- 
pleting the building. Recognizing as we all do that war 
needs are paramount we should welcome an inquiry into 
the proposals made in the memorandum. 


THE raising of the reserved age for teachers from 25 

to 30 as from August I has been announced. This 
will involve 11,000 men in aided and maintained schools 
of all types, in addition to the men 
already enlisted. This means that one 
in every four men teachers will be 
serving. The decision was not unex- 
pected, but it raises several problems, particularly the 
best method of filling the vacancies created by the new 
calling-up. Doubtless there are many married women 
ex-teachers and retired teachers who can fill the new 
gaps. It is the legal duty of local education authorities 
and governors to see that all such appointments are 
temporary, and that the men serving have their tenure 
fully safeguarded. We also feel that appointments to 
higher posts which would normally be made should, so 
far as possible, be held over in order to give men in the 
services their chance of promotion. The new age group, 
consisting of experienced men, should be scientifically 
absorbed into the various services, and their qualifications 
most effectively utilized. Appropriately employed, thenew 
age group will be a strong reinforcement to the services. 


The 
Reserved Age 
for Teachers. 


[T is natural enough that workers should ask for some 
relief from the burdens of the increased cost of 
living. The Government has warned us to beware of 
w “the vicious spiral ” of increased wages 

ar . . 
Bonin and increased prices, and we should 
bear in mind the way in which this 
problem has been dealt with both by our enemy, 
Germany, and by our ally, France. In this country, 
however, teachers see that large classes of workers have 
already received increases, that powerful interests such 
as the railways have succeeded in making good their 
claims at the public expense, and that certain people 
have considerably improved their financial position 
owing to the war. According to The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, 10,300,000 industrial workers have had their pay 
raised by more than £1,500,000 a week since the war 
started. Teachers contend that those with fixed incomes 
upon which sweeping demands are now being made have 
an equal claim to consideration. As to the form which 
this should take, many think that a flat rate, that is to 
say a fixed sum granted to everybody, would be more 
satisfactory than a percentage increase of salary; for 
the granting of—say £20 to the teacher, whether his 
salary were {250 or £400, would give a greater proportion 
of relief to the lower-paid recipient. Another suggestion 
is that a fixed percentage of the first £300 of salary might 
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be given, plus a lower percentage of salary in excess of 
this amount. What is evident is that, if relief is to be 
given, it should not wait, as it did in 1914-18, until near 
the end of the war. The matter is to be discussed by 
the Burnham Committee, and we hope that a scheme 
acceptable to the Treasury will result. 


JRE increased cost of living may not affect seriously 

the bachelor or spinster teacher, but, when there is 
a family to provide for, the position is different. Family 
allowances have not found much 
favour among teachers, especially 
assistant masters. But the question 
is again being discussed with vigour, especially in 
relation to those near the poverty line. Mr. J. Henry 
Richardson, of Leeds University, has contributed an 
important letter on the subject to The Times. If 
limited to workpeople receiving up to £3 or £3 5s. a week 
with more than two dependent children, the cost of 
family allowances, he suggests, would not be great. 
Statistics are not available as to teachers’ families. 
Sir Leonard Hill considers that family allowances should 
be made not only for economy but also to help to 
maintain the population. The Empire will fail in 
future for want of young people unless the birth-rate is 
increased, a birth-rate of nineteen being required for 
maintenance against the present birth-rate of fifteen. 
Schools are being deprived of their raw material. The 
principle of family allowances is not altogether novel, for 
free education and income tax concessions for children 
are examples. 


Family 
Allowances. 


AER all the disquieting letters and reports that 

have appeared in the newspapers about the 
evacuation of city children and their reception in safer 
areas, the report recently presented to 
the London Education Committee by 
their chiéf inspector makes cheerful 
reading. The musical and dramatic 
activities of the evacuated London schools, and some of 
the advantages enjoyed by London schools, such as 
the possession of projectors and a film library, were 
transferred to the reception areas with profitable 
and delightful results. There is evidence also that 
some of the visiting schools were seizing the unique 
opportunities of evacuation to engage in first-hand 
studies of the areas in which they found themselves, 
whether urban or rural. London schools in rural areas 
are everywhere taking part in country pursuits, and are 
using the opportunities offered by plenty of space for the 
organization of games and sports. Many other activities 
are described or referred to in this hopeful report of what 
has been accomplished in the short period of seven 
months. From a different angle, the pamphlet on 
evacuation issued by the Moral Rearmament movement 
shows what can be done if the problem is approached in 
the right spirit, with particular reference to quite young 
children, whether accompanied by their mothers or not. 
We are glad to see that the articles which have recently 
appeared in our contemporary The New Era have been 
issued in pamphlet form under the title “ Children in 
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War-Time ”, with a commendatory foreword by Earl 
De La Warr. 


HE decision of the L.C.C. to keep the schools open 
throughout the summer holidays has some obvious 
advantages. It will enable leeway to be made up after 
the long interruption — from the out- 


No Summer break of war till the end of March — in 
Holiday for ; 
Landen: the education of many thousands of 


school children. And, if a new evacua- 
tion is unfortunately forced on us by enemy air raids, it 
will be a great advantage to have the children and their 
teachers immediately available for dispersal to safe 
areas. We have had frequent occasion to criticize the 
unnecessary and harmful suspension of the school 
medical services which occurred throughout the autumn 
and led to the evacuation of some city children in an 
unclean condition. The new arrangement will prevent 
this, and will thus ease the process of billeting. The 
teachers will have more work and greater responsibilities, 
but it is satisfactory to learn that they are to receive their 
usual holiday under the shift system. The war is making 
new demands on all engaged in social services, of which 
this is a typical example, but, after all, these are negli- 
gible compared with those endured by the men in the 
fighting forces. 


N the other hand this decision is, according to 
‘“ Administrator ’’, who writes in The Teachers’ 
World, causing anxiety in neighbouring areas to teachers 
and others. He states that the consen- 

— On the ae : 
Other Hand. SYS of opinion favours the closing of the 
schools during this period, if steps are 
taken to summon teachers, helpers, and children, should 
emergency arise. The L.C.C. has not been able to arrange 
for the compulsory education of all children of statutory 
age, but neighbouring authorities have been providing 
full-time education for children from ages 5 + since the 
beginning of the year, though conditions have been very 
strenuous. “If ’’, he says, “ the schools are kept open 
and teachers are allowed to proceed on holiday according 
to a staggered schedule, those remaining in the schools 
will not be able to give formal instruction but will act 
simply as child minders. It is true that medical inspec- 
tion and treatment will be facilitated, but this can be 
carried out even when the schools are closed. For reasons 
of health alone it will be a good long-term policy to close 
the schools and allow teachers and others to have a 
respite from the strenuous labour imposed upon them by 

the abnormal times in which we are living.” 


“THE L.C.C’s report on the average heights and 

weights of primary school children is a reassuring 
document. Figures for the last thirty years now reveal 
that there has been an average increase 


The Physique of 2-2in. and 81 lb. among girls. 
of London M hild a: ae 
Children. oreover, chudren entering school in 


1938 are 5 per cent taller and 13 per 
cent heavier than their predecessors of 1905-12. What 
is surprising is that London’s primary school children are 
4in. taller and 3°31b. heavier than the average for 
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English school children. It would be valuable to know 
whether this superior physique is due to the special care 
given to London school children in such matters 
as medical inspection and school feeding. Central 
school children have a somewhat better physique 
than the others, and children from the poorer districts 
are slightly below the average in height. These statistics 
appear to show that the standard of living has materially 
improved in the last quarter of a century and that the 
family is able to spend more on food and also to spend 
more sensibly. 


| our April issue we expressed our satisfaction at the 
announcement that the Treasury grant to the 
universities was to be maintained at the pre-war level of 


ierd £2,190,000. In making this announce- 

great ment, Sir John Simon expressed the 
University and re 

the L.C.C Government’s recognition, not only of 


the great contribution which the uni- 
versities are making to the national war effort, but also 
of their permanent value as a vital instrument for the 
preservation of western civilization. We now learn with 
great regret that the Education Committee of the. 
London County Council have recommended that the 
Council’s grant to London University be reduced by 
£8,600. All the universities are suffering severely from 
reduced numbers, loss of fees, and other disabilities due 
to war conditions. London University has been especially 
hard hit through the effect of a general evacuation which, 
if not ordered, was at least approved by the Government 
authorities. Sir Ernest Graham-Little in a letter to 
The Times states that the extra expenditure due to 
evacuation has been crippling—‘ of the order in in- 
dividual schools of £30,000 a year’’. We sincerely hope 
that those other education committees which assist their 
local universities will follow the example of the Govern- 
ment rather than that of the L.C.C. 


R. REGINALD LENNARD, in a letter to The 
Times, raises the question of men of “ first-class 
brains ” accepting commissions as Army subalterns. He 
quotes statistics showing the heavy 
casualties in the Great War of Oxford 
men “of the very highest academic 
honours’’. Under conscription there 
should be less danger of a recurrence, for the Army 
authorities have a wider field of choice. Nevertheless, the 
warning is timely. The combination of “ first-class 
brains ” with the personality and physique required of 
a junior officer is rare. Lawrence of Arabia is quoted as 
an example. But he contended that his success as a 
general was due to unusual scope of knowledge rather 
than to“ first-classbrains’’. Unless some men of outstand- 
ing intellectual ability become Army officers, military 
problems may never be recognized and solved. For ex- 
ample, the distribution of rifle fire involves a recondite 
branch of mathematics entitled the Theory of Groups. 


Brain-Power 
and 
Man-Power 


Te University of London Society has issued to 
graduates its first manifesto. Unlike the Oxford 
Society, the new Society is combatant, its first field of 
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battle being Convocation. Graduates are informed 
that “the state of affairs in Convocation 


University is seriously wrong ”. Convocation in 
ot Longen London University is not an executive 
Society y 


body, save for the election of members 
of the Senate, but its rôle of watch-dog in the interests of 
the public should become more important. The re- 
constitution of 1936 introduced financial control in the 
form of nominees of the Government as members of a 
small Court instead of the larger and more academic 
Senate. Something more is required if this vast organi- 
zation is to be saved from complacency at best, ineffi- 
ciency at worst. Democracy is on trial in some academies 
as in some nations and the new Society should be 
encouraged in its attempt to revitalize the democratic 
organ of London University. 


R. KENNETH LINDSAY, in his recent addresses 
at Bradford, was able to state that in five months 
from the appointment of the National Youth Committee 
some 200 Local Youth Committees had 
been formed. Their task is to bring 
together all the agencies and forces 
working for the welfare of youth. It was idle, he 
pointed out, to think that any training could be got 
out of the many monotonous jobs that fell to the lot 
of most young people. What they need is recreation and 
games, creative contact with the elemental forces of 
nature, some community lhfe—and also the chance to 
be alone! Mr. Lindsay, speaking for a democratic 
people, uttered the significant reminder that there 
never could be one national pattern in this country, 
Whatever the type of club or other organization, there 
was always an element of self-government in its running. 
Any movement for youth in this country must, as 
Mr. Lindsay said, recreate a love for the soil, the tongue, 
and the traditions of our land, and must therefore be 
firmly rooted in local genius and patriotism. 


“THE thirty-third annual report of the Council of the 
Historical Association, relating to the year ended 
June 30, 1939, is an excellent record of good work done. 
The committees, of which there are no 
fewer than nine, include propaganda, 
publications, illustrations, library, 
examinations, local history, wireless, and international 
committees. All of them present reports of their 
activities, and, as we have before taken occasion to 
remark, those activities relate not only to history as 
such, but also to the educational possibilities of history. 
A message from the President, Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson, expresses in unequivocal terms his con- 
viction that the Council was right in deciding that it was 
the duty of the Association to carry on its work, both at 
headquarters and in the branches, as completely as 
possible. Historical studies, he points out, are an essen- 
tial part of any civilization worth the name, and the 
devastation of war can be made good only by widening 
and deepening the spiritual and intellectual values in 
life. This annual report is accompanied by the Asso- 
ciation’s twenty-eighth Annual Bulletin of Historical 
Literature—as thorough and as good as ever. 


Youth 
Welfare. 


An Excellent 
Record. 
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WE welcome the annual report, for the year 1939, 
on the work of the British Institute of Adult 
Education. The report includes a chronological record 
of the Institute's activities since 1921, 
the date of its foundation. What we 
specially value at the moment is the 
evidence afforded of the unexpectedly 
large volume of work accomplished, and of the excep- 
tionally high standards of work notably in discussion in 
spite of the outbreak of war. Not only within the limits 
of organized adult education, but also beyond these 
limits, there has been a reassuring concern for the 
preservation of cultural interests in war-time. True, 
the problem has arisen in some areas of persuading 
short-sighted committees that books are at least as 
important as sandbags. Yet in the large and undefined 
region of ‘‘ the reading public ’’, “ the musical public ”, 
“the listening public ’’, and so on, there are abundant 
signs of a widespread resolve to maintain intelligent 
standards of leisure. The war-time hunger for good 
music and good painting has been manifested by packed 
audiences at scores of concerts and exhibitions. 


Adult Education 
in 
War-Time. 


UCH dissatisfaction has been occasioned in teaching 
circles throughout Scotland by the failure of 
Scottish education authorities to arrive at any uniform 
system of making up the civil pay of 


coe teachers who have gone on war service. 
T The most that the Secretary of State for 


Scotland. ; 
= an Scotland has been able to do is to assure 


those authorities which make up the full balance of 
civil pay that they will not, thereby, be handicapped 
when grants are being distributed from the Education 
(Scotland) Fund. Each teacher on war service will 
count for grant in the proportion which the payment 
made to him bears to his normal salary, while sub- 
stitute teachers will count in full. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the removal of uncertainty in regard to the 
grants will cause some of the authorities to be more 
generous in the handling of their staffs than has been the 
case in recent months. 


T HE Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Scotland 

took the occasion of an address to the Edinburgh 
Juvenile Organizations Committee to deny with empha- 
sis the rumours that had got abroad to 
the effect that the Government was 
endeavouring to supplant with one big 
organization the work now being done 
by the voluntary organizations. What 
he pleaded for was a real bond of sympathy and support 
between the local education authorities and the voluntary 
associations and, by implication, demonstrated that 
a genuine measure of unorthodoxy in the treatment 
of this problem of adolescent welfare would not come 
amiss. In the cities the education authorities must 
take the line of establishing civic centres as a supplement 
to what the various voluntary societies can do with the 
space and leadership at their disposal. Those who write 
of State regimentation do the whole movement a 
grave disservice. 


Scottish 
Cooperation 
in the Service 

of Youth. 
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PLATO AND THE DICTATORS 


POLITICS, EDUCATION, AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
By CHARLES RACE, M.A., Wolverhampton Grammar School 


N Max Beerbohm’s Zuleika Dobson, an Oxford under- 
graduate, in the go’s, says he has just attended a 
lecture on Aristotle’s Politics. ‘‘ And what were his 
politics? ” he is asked, rather absurdly. As though 
Aristotle could be labelled a Liberal or a Tory, a Home- 
Ruler or an Unionist! In 1940 the distinction between 
politics and Politics is not so sharp. The Athenian 
political thinker Aristocles (better known by his nick- 
name Plato, just as the obscure V. I. Ulianov is famous 
as Lenin), outlined schemes of human existence and 
government which have lately become acutely relevant 
to the modern world. As Mr. R. H. S. Crossman points 
out in Plato To-day, “ the World War of 1914 has made 
Plato intelligible to us.” More pointedly, the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, addressing the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, compared the Platonic system of government 
with those of Hitler and Stalin. The Republic no longer 
appears as an insubstantial Utopia, a wild but mild 
dream of Communism or an earthly Civitas Dei, but as 
a sober prediction of a possible experiment, and the 
question ‘‘ Was Plato a Communist or a Fascist ?—Dis- 
cuss with reference to the political theories of the 
Republic, Politics, and Laws might well be set in the 
civics period of a modern curriculum. 

Incidentally, the question of Democracy versus 
Authoritarianism, which is bound to arise from any study 
of Plato’s theories, is closely bound up with problems of 
peculiar interest to educationists. Rousseau noticed 
that the Republic was le plus beau traité de l Education ; 
and it is impossible to study its political theories without 
examining methods and aims in education. Without 
the enormous emphasis on the early training of future 
citizens, Plato’s system would collapse, just as to-day 
the Balilla or the Hitlerjugend is essential to the 
conditioning of a new fascist generation. In view of the 
efficiency with which these organizations achieve their 
purpose, certain questions need to be examined. Is the 
end of education pure knowledge, individual happiness, 
civic efficiency, or what ? Our answer is both determined 
by and essential to our conception of what is an ideal 
form of state. 

Then, there is the question of method. Most teachers, 
however democratic outside school, incline to a belief 
in authority inside. Plato would have liked the principle 
to be applied universally. He was certainly no democrat. 
Democracy put Socrates to death, when his disciple 
was a young man; and Plato had a profound contempt 
for amateur politicians, who “ quarrel who shall steer 

. and crowd round the helmsman and pester him 
in every possible way to let them have the rudder ”’ 
(Rep. 488). In his old age he modified his hatred a 
little, but, even in the Politics and the Laws, there is still 
a strong bias toward the rule of the expert in some form. 
Out of a thousand citizens will it be possible to find 
fifty competent politicians? Hardly: there will 


scarcely be fifty decent draughts-players among them 
(Pol. 292-3). Politics is a business for the professional, 
just like medicine or surgery. We admit the right of the 
surgeon to cut us or cauterize us so long as he cures us, 
and we ought to trust the expert politician in the same 
way (Pol. 296). This insistence on government as the 
exclusive concern of the technician recalls the fascist 
theory of lo stato concepito come opera d'arte. A work of 
art cannot be produced by a committee working to a 
formula, and, in the same way, the benevolent despot, 
superior to the rigidity of code-law and the irrespon- 
sibility of ad hoc democratic enactments, is best able to 
preserve his state from faction, excess and change. 

Change, like egalitarianism, was obviously anathema 
to Plato. In politics, in philosophy, in psychology, he 
seeks with aristocratic disdain the supremacy of an 
eternal One. Psychologically, the rational is higher than 
the courageous principle, the courageous than the 
appetitive. Philosophically, the changing many in the 
world of sense must bow to the unchanging Idea. 
Politically, the producing class is inferior to the adminis- 
trative or military caste, and the administrators to the 
governors. In a subtle and exasperating way, Plato 
makes a unity of these three systems of Ideal hierarchy : 
the whole system, with its identification of psychological 
(and what psychology !) function with caste function, is 
harnessed to the pursuit of the One Good. The Good, 
however, is accessible only to the superior education of 
the first class; and, in view of the rigorous discipline 
the governors must submit to, happiness, as Aristotle 
noticed, is hardly theirs. ‘‘ Their life seems quite 
impossible ” (Pol. II, 5). 

But is man born to be happy ? Plato, and the modern 
dictator would doubtless concur, would parry the 
question with another. Can individual happiness exist 
apart from the well-being of the State? Happiness is 
born of justice, and justice means fulfilling one’s proper 
function (Rep. 352-3). One man is born to be a Führer, 
another to be a Bauer. Women, it must be observed, 
are not devoted merely to child-bearing in the Republic, 
still less to running the nursery. Their education hardly 
differs from that of men. ‘‘ Her world is her husband, 
her home and her children,” Hitler said in 1934; but 
Plato would disagree. He expected his ideal woman to 
share in government, even in war. In the Laws (806) a 
woman’s A.R.P. is outlined : women are expected to be 
able to scare the enemy away from their city if necessary. 

To return to the caste system. It is one thing to 
divide humanity up into functional classes, and another 
to persuade humanity to acquiesce. In Mr. Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World the offspring of the 
proletariat is conditioned to shrink from unsuitable 
luxuries, like chocolate, by means of progressive electric 
shocks. Plato relies on propaganda. The well-known 
“ Phoenician lie ” (Rep. 414), insisting on the brotherhood 
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of all citizens, consoles each class for the power or 
happiness it lacks. Long before the U.S.S.R. frowned 
on bourgeois literature, or Herr Rosenberg outlawed 
jazz and non-Aryan art, Plato foresaw the uses of censor- 
ship, and bowdlerized Homer and Euripides in the 
interests of civic virtue. Gymnastics, in the Republic, 
aimed at producing steady soldiers, not super-athletes ; 
and the fine arts—“ musical education ’’—aimed not at 
aestheticism, but at temperance and emotional calm. 
Incidentally, the Platonic Reichskulturkammer deprecated 
all change in the canons of art. Alter the nursery 
rhymes, and the whole fabric of the Republic would be 
liable to disruption. This nervous desire to peg the ideal 
Weltanschauung to a fixed standard is interestingly 
exemplified by two passages in the Laws. Foreign travel 
is prohibited to all but members of the ruling class who 
have reached years of discretion (Laws 950); and no 
citizen is allowed to possess foreign currency (Laws 742). 

There is an equally modern ring in the Platonic 
scheme for training and disciplining the ruling and 
administrative classes. It is here that a form of com- 
munism is employed ; for, in spite of many popular 
critics from ancient times onward, Plato never denied 
private profit and family life, those absorbing distractions 
from public service, to the members of the class which 
embodied the appetitive principle—that is, to his 
producers or workmen. Only the governors and the 
executive arm are forbidden to own property, or to 
contract matrimonial alliances other than the eugenic 
liaisons sanctioned by the State. The ban on marriage 
recalls the monastic principle ; but the ban on property 
has a more topical parallel. In Germany, the future 
leaders trained in the Fiihrerschule “‘ will not be able ” 
it is said (Der Angriff, April 24, 1936) “ to gather wealth, 
but neither will they have to worry about money matters ”. 
There is also some similarity to the party-centred 
existence of the party-member in Communist Russia, 
where there is the same reluctant concession to the 
acquisitive instincts of the Nepman as Plato made to 
his producing class. But the Marxist’s passion for 
production would have struck Plato as not worthy of a 
philosopher, and economics have only a walking-on part 
in his system. Markets have to be regulated and water- 
courses defined ; for the philosopher must force himself 
to attend to the material wants of his citizens, but 
economic prosperity is not an end in itself: it is even a 
danger. It may detract from the pursuit of the Good. 

These occasional enactments in the Laws—Plato’s 
“second-best policy ’’, a work sometimes called the 
testament of his mature wisdom, and sometimes the 
haphazard jottings of a septuagenarian—are often 
amazing in their richness and variety. In departing 
from his custom of condemning the over-rigidity of 
detailed legislation, Plato often shows a fertility of mind 
that is far more suggestive to the modern reader than 
much of his ideal theorizing. His stressing of physical 
education, for instance, whilst not a verbatim prophecy 
of the Spens Report, shows a surprising grasp of a 

principle long overlooked in modern times: that growth 
` and nurture are easily the most important elements in a 
young child’s education ; that formal teaching is marred, 
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unless environment is suitable ; that a child’s instincts 
are meant to be used, not fought against ; that punish- 
ment must not produce anger or sullenness. Plato saw, 
too, that schooling must be compulsory and must be 
open to both sexes. In the Greek world that Plato 
knew education was private, and there was a gap 
between elementary studies and the “ higher education ”’ 
retailed by the Sophists. In the Laws, Plato provided 
for education between the ages of 13 and 16, and thus, 
in Burnet’s words, “invented the secondary school.” 
Needless to say, the ‘“‘ Technical High School ” finds no 
place in his legislation. Plato may have been a mathe- 
matician, but he would have suspected a slide-rule and 
abominated a lathe: the end of mathematics was, via 
astronomy, theology, and the demonstration of the Being 
of God. 

Hence, the rigid censorship of text-books ; hence, the 
almost dictatorial powers of the Platonic ‘‘ Minister of 
Fducation’’. Any attempts to promulgate rival 
systems of astronomy, to assert, for instance, that the 
planets were literally ‘‘ wanderers ”, were punishable by 
the “ Nocturnal Council” as heresy: five years’ 
imprisonment for the first offence, and death for the 
second. The machinery of the “second-best state ” 
turns over with an unpleasant metallic clang. 

In spite of its possessing an O.G.P.U., and its tendency 
to timocracy, owing to the fact that the rich, and the 
rich only, were fined if they were absent from their 
political duties, Plato’s last experiment in ideal legisla- 
tion has its points. Security, perhaps the greatest of 
human needs, is well catered for. War is constantly 
prepared for, but it is thought to be unlikely. The state 
has no imperialistic ambitions. Its site has been care- 
fully chosen with a view to preventing sea-borne 
commerce. In population, its policy is to produce not 
a maximum but an optimum number of citizens. The 
number is 5040: it will divide by every number up to 
ten, and, being so admirable for administrative purposes, 
must be kept static. 

This fact throws into relief Plato's difference from the 
modern state-builder. As Mr. Chamberlain pointed: 
out, all modern states must admit the possibility of 
change. Plato shut his eyes to the fact that change must 
be taken into account, and that no policy can be unalter- 
able. He had no notion, either, of the possibility or 
desirability of exploiting scientific discovery in the 
interests of human comfort and power. He made no 
provision for the development of that characteristically 
modern and liberal idea—the organization of social 
groups within, but distinct from, the political framework. 
Nor did it ever strike him that two men might like two 
different things and both be right. The democratic 
slogan fats que voudras, which Pericles would have thought 
the chief glory of an Athenian in private life, would have 
distressed Plato: doing as you liked was the unenviable 
prerogative of the political Lotus-eater (Rep. 560). 

So much for democracy. What would Plato think of 
Russia, Italy, and Germany ? Perhaps he would com- 
mend the U.S.S.R. for the degree of control exercised 
by its party experts; but, in so far as the U.S.S.R. 
claims to be a democracy, Plato would probably dis- 
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approve. And nostate born of the morganatic marriage 
between economic determinism and the theory of the 
fluidity of history could possibly satisfy the inventor 
of a state based on the doctrine of the supremacy of the 
soul and the possibility of finality in the search for the 
Good. Nor would he approve of fascism. Plato had 
no desire for national expansion ; autarky to him meant 
an intensive campaign for moral perfection ; territorial 
expansion was undesirable. Like most Greeks, he seems 
to have believed that the non-Greek was an inferior 
being, but his racial theories went no further. In the 
Laws his remedy for a possible decrease in population, 
owing to war or epidemic, is not to force up the birth- 


rate, but to invite settlers from other Greek states. 


His description of the ruler who has tasted human flesh 
(Rep. 566) is enough to show that he has no desire for 
his philosopher-king to imitate a macchiavellian Principe. 
After a philanthropic start, this ruler “ 
made a settlement with some of his foreign enemies and 
destroyed others, continually stirs up enemies, so that 
his people will be in need of a leader’’. This ruler is 
classified as a tyrant—one degree worse than a democrat. 

After turning to this and other analyses of the ways 
in which states are corrupted, in the brilliant eighth 
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book of the Republic, the critic of Plato is almost forced 
to confess, on bended knee, that he has completely 
failed to do justice to the richness and penetration of 
Plato’s political thought. In the speech referred to at 
the beginning of this article, Dr. Matthews insisted that 
“ the purpose of education ought not to be that of produc- 
ing good citizens, as it was termed, but of developing the 
individual ”. Plato would have profoundly disagreed 
with this assertion. Yet it seems possible that, when a 
modern Utopia is planned, it will have to graft some of 
the principles of the Republic on the individualism of the 
Abbey of Thelema.  Plato’s psychologico-political 
equation may not be so far out after all. Modern 
psychology, even when labelled Individual, cannot 
separate the problems of a single member of society from 
the claims of the social environment in which he lives. 
The state, as Count Coudenhove-Kalergi protests, may 


when he has « be “a creature of man, a means and not an end ” ; but, 


even granting that its purpose must be to serve the need 
of the individual for the development of his personality, 
we still have to answer the question ‘‘ What form of 
society will best develop individual potentialities ? ”— 
which brings us back to the ancient problem of what is 
the Good ? 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATES 
GLEANINGS FROM AN ANNUAL REPORT 
From A CORRESPONDENT 


“THE energy expended in compiling statistics for the 
reports of local education authorities must greatly 
exceed that devoted to their examination ; little of such 
statistical material is read except by those responsible 
for it and, since a copy of an annual report is not often 
kept after its year has passed, a series of reports seldom 
comes under review. Yet a glance through the annual 
reports of an education authority, which include year 
by year a summary of the School Certificate results ob- 
tained by pupils leaving local secondary schools, has shown 
that such a review may be of some general interest. 

It is not suggested by the present writer that com- 
parison between schools should be made on a basis of 
examination successes, or that the efficiency of a school 
or a group of schools should be judged chiefly by examina- 
tion results. The tables commented on below do not 
disclose the results obtained by any individual school : 
what makes them worth analysis is that they come from 
a group of schools large enough to be fairly representative 
of the whole body of English secondary schools provided 
or aided by local education authorities. This group 
contains 49 schools, having between 16,000 and 17,000 
pupils; the schools vary in history, type, size, and 
environment; some are of ancient foundation, others 
have been established by the authority since 1902; 
some are boys’ schools, some for girls and some mixed ; 
they vary in size from less than 150 pupils to more than 
800; some are in rural districts, others in districts 
mainly industrial but differing in type of industry. 

Regular attendants at speech days know well the form 
in which examination results are announced: the 


numbers entered are compared with the number of 
passes. Such a statement, however, lacks completeness, 
for it takes no account of those who, though they stay at 
school till School Certificate examination age or beyond, 
are never entered for an examination because they are 
thought not to have a reasonable prospect of success. 
The tables avoid this incompleteness by giving (a) the 
number of pupils over 16 who left school during the pre- 
ceding school-year ; and (b) the percentage of this number 
who had passed at least a School Certificate examination. 

For the school-year 1937-8 the percentage was 62°5, 
about what would be expected by those with a knowledge 
of secondary schools ; that for 1924-5 the first year of 
the records it, was only 29:0 is, however, a little 
surprising. Each of the succeeding thirteen years, with 
two exceptions, shows an increase on the year before. 
The record is therefore evidence of gradually rising 
efficiency in the schools so far as it can be measured by 
examinations. Certain things will have helped. During 
the last twenty years the average age of entry for both 
fee-payers and scholarship-holders has fallen, and those 
coming from elementary schools, more than 80 per cent 
of the whole, are now better prepared, physically as 
well as by scholastic attainment, for a secondary school 
course. The School Certificate examinations have under- 
gone changes ; requirements as to compulsory subjects 
have become less rigid, and the number of optional 
subjects has been increased; the examination is now 
better adapted to the greater variety of types of ability 
found among the larger numbers admitted to secondary 
schools since the last war. 
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Still, there remain 37:5 per cent who stay at school 
till 16 or a later age and yet do not reach School Certi- 
ficate standard; moreover, as the tables also show, 
24:6 per cent are never entered. After allowing for the 
fallibility of examinations, illness, late development, and 
the likelihood that the pass standard is so controlled 
as to prevent great variation from year to year in the 
proportion of passes in the examination as a whole, does 
this residue of failures to pass, or to attempt to pass, 
point to a need for still more elasticity in the examina- 
tions, or to over-generous admission ? One hesitates to 
plump for the latter alternative; passing examina- 
tions is not the only proof of having profited by schooling 
and with improved methods of selecting entrants the 
percentage of passes may continue to rise. In this con- 
nexion one feature of the tables is significant. For the 
last recorded year the percentage of passes among fee- 
paying leavers was only 33:2, while that for holders of 
entrance scholarships (special places) awarded by the 
authority was 73:8. It is true that the latter include 
some pupils who entered as fee-payers but were later 
awarded scholarships; their number is, however, so 
small as not materially to affect the relative percentages, 
which remain almost constant throughout the last five 
years, the period during which separate figures for fee- 
payers and scholarship-holders are given. About 60 per 
cent of the entrants are special place holders, and it 
would seem that, at any rate as tested by success in 
examinations, a generous policy in awarding special places 
has been justified, and that the award of 100 per cent 
would raise the general level of attainment in the schools. 
There are, of course, other considerations which enter 
into this question, but they cannot be discussed here. 

For the last five years the results are also classified 
according to size of school, the schools being divided into 
four groups, viz. (I) up to 150; (2) 151 to 250; (3) 251 
to 400 ; (4) over 400. The percentage of passes for the 
five years is easily highest (70-2) in the group of smallest 
schools, but, as this contains only two schools, the figure 
is not significant. The percentages for the groups 251 to 
400 and over 400 are almost identical, 59-0 and 58-1 
respectively ; that for the group 151 to 250 (notoriously 
difficult to organize) is rather lower, 54-8. Each year’s 
results show little divergence from those for the whole 
five years. 

Another classification, according to type of school, 
boys’, girls’, or mixed, has been made. The boys’ 
schools, a group of eleven, have the highest percentage 
for the last five years, 61-6, against 57-9 for a group of 
twenty-eight mixed schools, and 53-3 for one containing 
ten girls’ schools. Since the mixed schools are as a rule 
larger than the unmixed, size also comes into play but, 
as has been seen, its influence is small. 

The comparative merits of mixed and unmixed 
secondary schools have often been discussed. Is it 
better for a boy to go to a boys’ or a mixed school ; for 
a girl to go to a mixed school or one for girls only ? There 
is a large literature on the subject. Few education 
authorities have a policy based on educational grounds ; 
mixed schools have almost always been established 
because at the time the probable number of pupils, boys 
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and girls, would have involved unduly small single-sex 
schools. Whether mixed or unmixed schools are on 
educational grounds to be preferred must always remain 
a matter of opinion, since so many of the factors involved 
are not capable of measurement. This does not, however, 
apply to examination results which, if not of first impor- 
tance, are not entirely negligible. On this aspect of the 
question the tables shed some light, because for the last 
five years a comparison is made between the records of 
boys in boys’ schools and boys in mixed schools ; also 
between those of girls in girls’ schools and girls in mixed 
schools. Boys in boys’ schools have, it would seem, a 
slightly better prospect of success in School Certificate 
than boys in mixed schools ; the respective percentages 
are 61-6 and 57:8. On the other hand, girls in girls’ 
schools are not quite so successful as those in mixed 
schools, the respective percentages being 53°3 and 58-0. 
Five years may be rather a short period on which to 
base conclusions, but here again the return for each year 
gives results in favour of the girls in mixed schools, 
except that in one year they were identical with those 
for girls in girls’ schools. 

To teachers with experience of more than one type of 
school these results will cause no surprise: boys can 
with safety be put under more strain than girls in pre- 
paration for examinations and are less likely to lose 
nerve in the examination itself; it 1s possible that, on 
account of their girl schoolfellows, boys in mixed schools 
are not pressed forward to an extent which they could 
reasonably undergo. Girls in mixed schools, on the 
other hand, may be stimulated to greater effort by com- 
petition with boys. To conclude that attendance at a 
mixed school, so far as examinations are concerned, is a 
handicap to a boy but an advantage to a girl does not 
suggest any practical step; it would, however, be 
interesting to know whether there is evidence that girls 
suffer more from examination pressure in mixed than 
in girls’ schools. 


CHANGES AT THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


After the many startling changes in the personnel 
of Ministries, it came as a relief to learn that 
Mr. Ramsbotham will continue to act as President of 
the Board of Education. Mr. Ramsbotham was 
appointed to the office of Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Education in 1931, and educationists were 
sorry when, in 1935, he left education to become Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. We welcome his return, and sincerely hope 
that, unlike some of his predecessors, he will be allowed 
to remain in office long enough to exert a permanent 
influence over the educational system of the country. 

We welcome, too, Mr. Chuter Ede, who becomes 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board in succession to 
Mr. Kenneth Lindsay. Mr. Ede also takes over from 
Mr. Lindsay the leadership of the National Youth 
Council. Mr. Ede was until 1914 assistant master in 
Surrey elementary schools, and in that year became 
President of the Surrey County Teachers’ Association. 
He served during the last War in the East Surreys and 
Royal Engineers, and, in 1938, became Chairman of the 
Surrey County Council. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Simple Algebra 


By MICHAEL MILFORD, Chief Mathematical Master, Repton 
School ; and R. C. LYNESS, Senior Mathematical Master, Bristol 
Grammar School. 200 pages. With Answers, 3s. 6d.; without, 3s. 

This new Algebra lends itself admirably, by the clarity of its 
explanations, to individual work. It will also be useful where 


pupils have “done a lot of algebra ” but still need to get the 
fundamentals clear. 


A First Trigonometry 


By S. N. FORREST, M.A., B.Sc. 25s. 

‘* At little more than the price of the tables it contains, this 
volume gives the elements of trigonometry in a very attractive 
manner.'’—School Science Review. 


Groundwork of School 


Geometry 
By F. A. J. RIVETT, M.Sc. 2s. 6d. 
** A certain freshness of treatment and attractiveness in the 


var in which it is set out, should make it definitely a useful book.” 
athematical Gazette. 


Rivett’s New Arithmetic 


By F. A. J. RIVETT, M.Sc., Deputy Director of Education, Bradford. 
5s. (with answers, 5s. 6d.). Also in two parts: A New Junior 
Arithmetic, 2s. 6d. (with answers, 3s.) ; A New Senior Arithmetic, 
3s. (with answers, 3s. 6d.). 

Each part of this comprehensive course provides two years’ 
work. There are a section on Trigonometry, tables, and a rich 
variety of exercises, different from those in the companion books 
of Arithmetical Examples. 


ENGLISH 


nelish Grammar of 
Function 


By E. E. ALLEN, B.A., and A. T. MASON, M.A. Complete with 
Index, 372 pages, 5s. ; or in two Parts, each, 2s. 9d. 

This really comprehensive course is adequate for a First Certi- 
ficate examination, and for the Higher Certificates of those 
Universities which set a general English Language paper. 


English Exercises for 
School Certificate 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A., Headmaster, Mercer’s School. 2s. 6d. 
“A systematic course of instruction to which even some 

experienced contributors to the Press could profitably subject 

themselves.’’—The Times Educational Supplement. 


More English Diaries 


Edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 256 pages. 3s. 

The original English Diaries are prescribed for Cambridge School 
Certificate in 1940. The new ones are remarkably varied in style 
and subject ; there are interesting explanatory notes. 


Grass of Parnassus 


An Anthology of Poetry. Introduction by Sir JOHN SQUIRE. 
229 Poems by 90 authors, from the Middle Ages to T. S. Eliot. 
Biographical notes and classification. 3s. 

“Sir John says many things which will be helpful to teachers in 
making selections for pupils of different ages. For the rest, the 


k contains a good and representative collection, well printed.” 
—The A.M.A. 
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HISTORY 
The Islanders 


A NEW HISTORY FOR MIDDLE FORMS 


By L. J. CHENEY, M.A., Headmaster, County School for Boys, 
Bromley. Book I: CHRISTENDOM, now ready. 288 pages, 
64 illustrations and maps. 3s. 6d. 

There are several fresh and unusual things about this British 
History for pupils of 13-15; such as the original poems which 
focus attention upon many of the important historical features. 
Book | ends at 1464. Book Il, The Seaways, will carry on to 1784, 
and Book lil, The Engineers Change the Scene, to the present day. 


The Tudors & Stuarts 


By M. M. REESE, Head of the History Department, Wellington 
College. 440 pages. 9 maps. 

This is believed to be the only account of the period, of size and 
scope required by Higher Certificate and Scholarship candidates ; 
and it will be appreciated, too, by those who are not obliged to 
read history in the shadow of examinations. 


Germany, 1815-1890 


By G. BURRELL SMITH, M.A., lately Headmaster of Sedbergh 
School. 208 pp. 3 maps. 3s. 6d. 

After his highly successful France, 1815-1871, Mr. Smith has 
produced this first-rate narrative of a period the study of which is 
prescribed for the Oxford and Cambridge School Certificate in 1941. 


Fisher’s History of Europe 


New impression of the one-volume cheap edition. 1,320 pages, 
34 maps. 12s. net. 

With the steep rise in paper costs, it became impossible to 
adhere to the half-guinea price for this superb book ; but it is still 
probably the most splendid bargain in history books obtainable. 


FRENCH 
En Avant! 


A French Course for Schools 
By M. A. LEBONNOIS, King Edward’s School, Camp Hill, 
Birmingham. Book I, 200 pages, 2s. 9d. (Phonetic Introduction, 
Is. 4d.) Book ll, 256 pages, 3s. 3d. 
In this attractive new course, grammar is limited to essentials ; 
games, songs, plays, and lively pictures by Jean Routier are special 
features. Each book covers a year’s work. 


From English into French 
By A. G. ELLIOT-SMITH, M.A., Headmaster of Cheltenham 
College. 2s. 6d. 
A Matriculation composition, including about 100 pieces from 
modern English authors ; grammar notes on known ‘‘ snags,’’ 
and sections on Free Composition and Letter Writing. 


A French Grammar 


By CHRISTOPHER VARLEY, M.A., Head of the Modern Lan- 
guages Dept., The Academy, Glasgow. 3s. , 

A statement of, and practice in, all the grammar a student is likely 
to want from his second to his fifth year in the language. There are 
many exercises. A preliminary section without exercises revises 


first year work. 
Bien Ecrire 


A French Book for Senior Students 
By M. F. DUFOUR, formerly Head of the Modern Languages 
Department, Merchiston Castle, Edinburgh. 256 pages. 4s. 
** An excellent book for upper forms, comprising all that is 


_ essential for advanced students. We think it will prove valuable 


in post-matriculation forms.’’—The A.M.A. 
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CONFLICTING VIEWS OF HISTORY TEACHING 


By T. L. JARMAN, Department of Education, Bristol University 


“ TT is not wise to believe that in so small a house as 

Europe it is possible to have differing conceptions 
of right ”, declared Adolf Hitler on March 7, 1936, after 
the German occupation of the demilitarized Rhineland. 
But wise or not, differing conceptions of right there certainly 
are between the Fascist and Democratic States, and these 
differing conceptions appear not only in the political sphere 
in the narrow sense but also in the whole social and educa- 
tional systems of these States. In England, Dr. Coulton 
has said, there exists for the teacher of history more freedom 
from the trammels of law and circumstance than exists in 
any other large country in the world. On the other hand, 
in Russia, Italy, Germany, Rome, the very laws of the 
State make such freedom impossible. 

The English teacher has his difficulties to face. Indeed, 
Professor Temperley goes so far as to say that “ The 
teachers of history to-day, whether at school or university, 
are confronted with problems and dangers such as have 
never previously beset them ’’.! But these dangers are as 
nothing compared with those which beset the teacher in a 
totalitarian State. It was the difficulty of touching on 
modern problems and exercising a real historical judgment 
upon them to which Professor Temperley referred, but in 
the totalitarian State no discussion or criticism of such 
problems is possible. A certain body of selected fact and 
party dogma is presented to the pupils in the totalitarian 
school. Those who disagree or who refuse to accept are 
not only regarded as mistaken; they are also branded as 
criminals and traitors. 

If he pauses to consider the question why he teaches his 
subject, the English teacher of history will probably agree 
that he aims at some or all of the following objects. He 
tries to give to the pupil a means of interpreting human life. 
“ History must be defined as the reasoned account of man’s 
evolution on earth.’’? To understand the present, the pupil 
must know something of the past. No event, no movement, 
no institution or system can be understood fully unless it 
can be seen in historical perspective. To some extent, at 
least, a knowledge of history enables man to learn by 
experience. We need not go so far as to accept the cyclical 
theory of Thucydides, but we can accept the general opinion, 
held at least since the time of Cicero, of the general value 
of historical knowledge. As the seventeenth century Jesuit 
teacher, Pelletier, said of history, ‘‘ C’est une belle école, ou 
se font les hommes ”. 

History is not a bread-and-butter subject like arithmetic 
or English. It is not something which the pupil will have 
to use to earn a living directly he leaves school, nor can it be 
maintained that history will directly teach the moral lessons 
hoped for in more optimistic Victorian days. But history 
will provide the pupil with some knowledge of the growth 
of his own country, and, beyond that, of the wider community 
of nations. The teacher of history feels that his work has 
failed unless it tends towards the making of better citizens.’ 

History, too, has a high social value in that it makes 
people well-informed and more interesting. It makes dis- 
cussion possible and it makes it more real. Judgment is 
developed through its study “ by enriching that store of 
miscellaneous knowledge about human beings and human 
institutions which we all of us keep somewhere in the back 
of our mind and constantly bring into play, whether we 
know it or not ”.4 By means of the reading of a common 

1 History, October, 1932. 

2 Board of Education Pamphlet: The Teaching of History. 

3 In the words of Professor Clarke: “ There is nothing to be 
said against Civics until it is made a subject. . . . The proper 
place of Civics in any specialized sense is as part and parcel of 
the History course ” (The Foundations of History Teaching). 

«G. F. Shove, in a paper to Conference on the Social Sciences, 
1935. 


history and literature, the people of a State are given a 
common mental content without which real national unit 
is impossible. Moreover, it has been suggested that, sinc 
the dethronement of the Classics from the exclusive place 
they previously held in the educational system, the system 
itself has lost that ancient unity which might be restored 
by a more humane teaching of history. That subject would 
provide a “ link between our studies, a thread of continuity 
and of general human interest in the welter of modern lif: 
and of a modern school curriculum ”.3 

Perhaps, most of all, the teacher of history will hope that 
his pupils will learn to deal with difficult material and with 
conflicting evidence, that they will not reach conclusions 
too quickly, and that they will reach them only after z 
thorough examination of the existing evidence. “In 
history, as in no other study, the pupil learns, in dealing 
with the past, to judge of the truth in questions simular to 
those presented to us every day in the newspapers. . . . The 
power of testing evidence, of sifting the fact from gossip, o! 
allowing for prejudice, was never more needed than at the 
present day.’’* History, ‘‘ a school of political method ",' 
as Professor Hearnshaw calls it, teaches the pupil to criticize 
and evaluate political proposals and to develop impartiality 
of judgment. On all controversial questions the man who 
has been well trained in history will be likely to adopt an 
attitude of quiet tolerance. 

It is exactly this attitude of detachment and toleration 
which it is the aim of totalitarian education to destroy. 
Here appears most clearly the fundamentally irreconcilable 
Opposition between the view of the objects of history teach- 
ing under free conditions in the democratic States and the 
view which is forced upon the teacher under a totalitarian 
régime. History, and indeed all education, is devoted to 
the production of an unreasoning, fanatical devotion to the 
leader and ideals of the particular State. This devotion is 
of an exaggerated and hysterical nature. ‘“‘ Words will not 
serve us now, only action and the daily prayer : God, mak 
us worthy of the Fiihrer.’® Such were the words of the 
leading article of the German Teachers’ Magazine after the 
German troops had marched into the demilitarized area of 
the Rhineland. All history teaching must be imbued with 
political doctrine. Dr. Moritz Edelmann, the Director of 
German History Teachers, writes of the need for the 
“ penetration of all history teaching material with the 
spiritual values of National Socialism, especially the racial 
doctrines ”.? “ Let us educate the German people from 
their youth up with that exclusive recognition of the rights 
of their own nation ”’, wrote Hitler himself in Mein Kampf 
And again, “A nation of intellectuals, if they are bodily 
degenerate, weak in will power, and cowardly pacifists, cai 
never conquer Heaven; such a nation cannot even secur 
its existence on this earth ”’. 

In Italy and in Russia the State makes the same use of 
the machinery of education. “ Fascism cannot and must 
never regard the school as neutral in politics. The schoo 
is vital to the nation, it is also vital to the régime.’’® The 
visitor to the schools of Russia will quickly realize the 
extent to which education is employed to produce a certain 
attitude of mind, for example, to turn the child against 
religion and the capitalist system. There may be 4 
difference between the ideals of Fascism and Com- 
munism ; but there is no great difference in their attitude t0 
education. 

It is true, that, as between the teachers of history m 


8 Hearnshaw, in Outline of Modern Knowledge. 

© Reichszeitung der Deutschen Erzieher, April, 1936. 

7 Ibid., July, 1936. 

8 Quoted by Georges Roux: L'Italie Fasciste. 
(Continued on page 280) 
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si BOOK ONE From Ur to Rome 3s. 3d. 
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mi i Reference Book As. 3d. 

a BOOK TWO From Flints to Printing 3s. 3d. 

rt Reference Book 4s. 3d. 
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w Reference Book 4s. 6d. 
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LITERATURE OF 


YESTERDAY & TO-DAY 
Is. 8d. acu 


A SERIES OF COMPLETE TEXTS 


HENRY ESMOND 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 456 pp. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 476 pp. 
LORNA DOONE 

By R. D. BLACKMORE. 600 pp. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

By JANE AUSTEN. 366 pp. 
WESTWARD HO! 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 682 pp. 
LONG WILL 

By F. CONVERSE. 398 pp. 
ASGARD AND THE NORSE HEROES 

Retold by K. F. Bou tt. 288 pp. 
GARRAM THE HUNTER 

By H. Best. Illustrated. 256 pp. 
LAD: A DOG. 

By A. P. TERHUNE 320 pp. 
BRAN THE BRONZESMITH 

By J. Reason. Illustrated. 320 pp. 
HEIDI 

By J. SPYRI. 280 pp. 
THE CORAL ISLAND. 

By R. M. BALLANTYNE. 296 pp. 
GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR 

By F. Browne. Illustrated. 208 pp. 


FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 
By W. H. Hupson. 


THE DEFENDANT 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 180 pp. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 


328 pp. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 516 pp. 
JANE EYRE 
By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 486 pp. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 
By CHARLES READE. 716 pp. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH PROSE 
Bede to Stevenson. 424 pp. 
A CENTURY OF ENGLISH ESSAYS 
Caxton to Belloc. 504 pp. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF LONGER 
POEMS—Chaucer to Bridges. >- 384 pp. 
A POETRY BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


382 pp. 
A STORY BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
440 pp. 
PINOCCHIO. Illustrated. 296 pp. 
THE AGE OF FABLE 
By THomMAS BULFINCH. 392 pp. 
THE LITTLE DUKE 
By C. M. YONGE. 264 pp. 


Prospectus Post Free 


A STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HOUSEWIFERY 
By A. MARGARET KAYE 
Gloucester Training College of Domestic Science. 


Bound in washable cloth 


HEAT 
By R. G. Mitron, M.Sc., D.Phil. 


Cloth Boards. 


GENERAL SCIENCE BIOLOGY 
By A. SPENCER WHITE, B.Sc. 


Cloth Boards. 


LOOKING AT LIFE 
An Introduction to Biology 


By A. M. S. Clark, M.A., and G. B. SMITH. 
Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 240 pp. 


8s. Od. 


6s. Od. 352 pp. 


2s. 3d. _ 252 pp. 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C. 2. 


368 pp. 


A FIRST MODERN ENGLISH COURSE 
For schools with technical bias. 
By J. STANLEY Jones, B.A. 
Part I. is.9d. 240 pp. PartII. 28.0d. 232 pp. 


SCHOOL GEOMETRY 
By A. E. TwEEpy, B.A., B.Sc. 
Cloth Boards. 2s. 3d. 256 pp. 


A FIRST LABORATORY NOTE-BOOK IN 
CHEMISTRY. By H. MILnzss, M.A., B.Sc.,and 
N. F. NEwsury, M.A., M.Sc. 


Cloth Boards. 2s. Od. 128 pp. 
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FURTHER COPYRIGHT VOLUMES 


SIR A.T. QUILLER-COUCH'S 


KINGS TREASURIES | 
OF LITERATURE 


255 VOLUMES 
Prices range from 1s. to 1s. 5d. 


i J “a 


X No. Prospectus post free s. d. 
254. THE GREAT SHADOW. By Sir A. Conan DOYLE. 192 pp. .. 1 5 « 
255. THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. By L. A. G. STRONG. 256 pp. .. 1 5 
| i 
A HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


l By E. J. HOLMYARD, M.A., M.Sc., D.Litt., F.I.C. 
4 About roo Diagrams and Illustrations 
Cloth Boards, Gilt 5s. 6d. 544 pages 


> 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY | 
| THE WORLD | 


By THOMAS PICKLES, B.Sc. 
With 24 pp. of Half-Tones and 196 Line Illustrations 


Cloth Boards 4s. 6d. 448 pages 
X Da 9 
, A FRENCH COURSE FOR TO-DAY 
By K. G. BROOKS, M.A., and H. F. COOK, B.A. 
Illustrated. Cloth Boards. q 
Part I. 192 pp. 1s. 9d. Part II. 208 pp. 2s. 0d. Part III. 240 pp. 2s. 6d. 
Q 
EXERCICES DE aa AMUSONS-NOUS 
EXPLIQUEES 
By F. M. Forrest Edited by ee oe M.A. 
Stiff Boards. 8d. 54 PP. ustrate 
ELEMENTARY NEW FRENCH READER Cloth Boards. is. 9d. 112 pp. 
By Profs. H. E. Forp and R. K. Hicks. q 
Cloth Boards. is. 6d. 168 pp. CONTES ET LÉGENDES DU FAR-WEST 
q4 CITIZENSHIP By Cu. QUINEL and A. DE MONTGON. 
THROUGH THE NEWSPAPER | Edited by Dr. W. G. HARTOG. 
By K. GIBBERD. 
Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 240 pp. Stiff Boards. Is. 6d. 116 pp. 
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BELL BOOKS 


ENGLISH FOR SCHOOLS 


By F. |. VENABLES, B.A., and D. C. WHIMSTER, M.A. Boox I, 3s. Boox II, 3s. 6d. 


This is a fresh and carefully-planned course in Comprehension and Expression, the aim of which 
is to co-ordinate pupils’ work in English from the age of 11 up to the School Certificate year. 
Books I and II contain thirty passages of about five pages each, from prose, poetry and drama. 
Book III is in active preparation. ‘“‘ Book I consists of thirty longish extracts, evidently chosen 
with care, each followed by exercises well designed to bring out the meaning and to provoke 
thought. . . . Deserves examination as a valuable addition to books which get to the heart of 
the matter.” —THE A.M.A. 


GRADUATED GERMAN GERMAN BY YOURSELF 
FREE COMPOSITION By G. H. and W. GRETTON. 4s. 6d. net 
By E. R. C. DONATI, M.A., and . : : 
f i A quick course in reading for adult and other 
A. H. PARKER, B.A. 2s. 4d. beginners. The first part covers all the maira 
Carefully graded practice in free composition points of grammar and syntax, and is followed. 
up to about School Certificate standard. ‘“‘Is by selected passages for reading. The book pro— 
to be welcomed. . . . The grading is well done vides an admirable introduction to Germar 
and great pains have been taken to give for students who are interested in the first 
thoroughexplanations at eachstage.” THEA.M.A. instance in being able to read the language. 


;LE CHEMIN DU FRANCAIS 


By F. A. HEDGCOCK, M.A., D.ésL. ParrI, 2s. 4d. Parr II, 3s. Part III én the press. 


This new organised French course will be found suitable for pupils of all grades of ability. The 
grammar is explained simply and in English. The exercises, of both direct and indirect type, are 
easy and practical. “These books have great merits; the course is thorough, comprehensive- 
Its outstanding qualities are twofold: the methodical building up of sound grammatical knowledge, 
the introduction to French life, history, literature.” —TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


CINQ CONTES ‘INSPECTOR HORNLEIGH ” 

DIVERTISSANTS L Inspecteur Hornleigh sur la Piste 
Edited by I. L. PERKIN, M.A. About 1s. 6d. Kriminalkommissar Hornleighs Erlebnisse. 
This is the latest addition to the well-known Edited by E. SCHAERLI. 1s. 6d. each. 
series, Bell’s Graduated French Readers. It These two readers adapted fromthe well-know m 
contains five varied stories and is intended as a B.B.C. feature are proving very popular. Each 
rapid reader for middle forms. Word lists, contains eight of Inspector Hornleigh’s cases 
questionnaires and vocabulary are provided. but the episodes are different in each book. 


THE ALPHA CLASSICS 


General Editor: R. C. CARRINGTON, M.A., D.Phil., Head Master of St. Olave’s School 


An attractive new series of texts, carefully designed to meet modern ideas of classical teachin S- 
“ A refreshing variety of approach . . . there is much to praise in these volumes which should P€ 
sure of a welcome from teachers.”—CLASSICAL REVIEW. ‘ Thus early in their career the Alg>™** 
Classics have established an enviable reputation which is not limited to this country.” —scorr XS 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. Illustrated Prospectus on request. Latest volumes : 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR, Book V. 2s. 3d. HORACE ON HIMSELF (Selections). 2s. AF 
HORACE: ODES, Book I. 2s. 3d. VERGIL’S AENEID, Book I. 2s. BS" 


Messrs. Bell’s new (1940) Text-book Catalogue sent on request 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. $3 PORTUGAL STREET :: LONDON, W.C- 2 
X For other Bell Books please =< 
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BELL BOOKS 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By C. V. DURELL, M.A., Srace A, 1s. 8d. Srace B, 5s. (also in parts). Together, 6s. 


This book published little more than a year ago has been widely adopted and is already in its third 
large edition. “ Mr. Durell’s new books once again put the author well into the lead in the field 


of geometrical teaching. ... A great advance. . 
the exercises are very carefully selected and graded and offer ample 
. . Examples for oral discussion before the exercises are attempted 


. . - Admirably set out... 
scope for all types of pupils. . 


are a welcome feature. . 


. . Extraordinarily well planned and graded. 


. . Excellent text-books for all School Certificate candidates.” 


MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. 


*,* An alternative arrangement of the material, Exercises and Theorems in Geometry, is also available 
in which Exercises, Constructions and Theorems are collected into separate sections. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
By F. A. PHILBRICK, M.A. 6s. 6d. 


“ A well-planned and excellently produced 
text-book for use after the School Certificate 
stage. . . . This is a thoroughly up-to-date book 
and can be recommended to all masters who 
are teaching post-School Certificate chemistry.” 

SCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


MODERN EUROPE, 1789-1939 
By A. E. ECCLESTONE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY MASTER writes : ‘An admirable book; 
the text interesting and clearly written: the 
maps to the point and not cumbered with 
irrelevant detail; the summaries most useful 
for examination purposes, and finally excel- 
lently balanced.” 


Civics 
By K. B. SMELLIE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


The “ how ” and “ why ” of self-government. 
This book should be particularly valuable for 
sixth forms. ‘“‘ A serious and lucid book... . 
The volume not only gives practical informa- 
tion but furnishes guidance for the citizen as to 
his duties in a changing world.”—THE A.M.A. 


EVERYDAY BIOLOGY 
By G. PUGH SMITH, Ph.D., B.Sc. 3s. 9d. 


“ A welcome book... for children of 12-15 
years of age... . Well illustrated, and contains 
many valuable practical hints and instructions. 
... It relates the teaching of biology to every- 
day life in an excellent and courageous 
manner.”—SCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


MAN: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 


By A. H. HANSON, B.A. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


An excellent book for pupils of 11-13 who are 
just about to begin their serious study of 
history. The author has selected those 
episodes of history that he considers to be of 
greatest significance to pupils at that age. 


Introduction to 


ECONOMICS 
R. C.LYNESS, B.A., & E.R.EMMET,B.A. 4s. 6d. 


“The merits of this book are outstanding. 
The statistical material provided is relevant 
and illuminating, and the instruction as to how 
to handle it is of the highest educational value.” 

TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


that examination syllabuses do not include all that should be studied in geography. Certainly 
these books contain complete, accurate and picturesque descriptions of all that may reasonably be 
tested in examination, but the author has also included a great deal of social geography... . 
The book on Asia deserves special commendation for the inclusion of valuable material.” 


279 
By A. R. BARBOUR SIMPSON, M.A., B.Sc. Fully illustrated. 
The British Isles. 2s. 4d. Asia. 2s.9d. Africa, Americas and Australasia. 4s. 6d. 
The British Isles section, now in its third edition, has already achieved a wide reputation. Of the 
new volumes, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION says, “ It is not easy to compare these with ordinary 
text-books, because nearly every page reflects the personality of an author who is always conscious 


PORTUGAL STREET i LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Germany and France, attempts have been made to reach 
common ground in the matter of text-book revision.» A 
considerable measure of agreement was reached. Both the 
French and German representatives agreed that their text- 
books should carefully deal with the Treaty of Locarno 
and should contain’ nothing contrary to its spirit. But, 
even before the agreement between the historians had 
been published, Hitler had broken the Locarno Treaty by 
sending his troops into the Rhineland. The German pro- 
fessors who had cooperated with the French may have 
been well intentioned, but they were let down by their 
Government. 

In any case, the real spirit behind the teaching of history 
in Germany is illustrated by a manual for the elementary 
schools which declares : ‘‘ We take sides in teaching history. 
And our side is Germany. Far be it from us to taint the 


* See Les Manuels d'Histoire Allemands et Francais. Pamphlet 
published by La Patx par le Droit. 1937. 
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hearts of our children with the curse of objectivity. We 
educate our young people to recognize exclusively the rigbts 
of their own nationality. . . . We do not want to teach 
unbiassed history, but history based on our philosophy.’’** 

Freedom of discussion has disappeared in the totalitarian 
States, and with it freedom in the teaching of history. John 
Stuart Mill wrote in 1859 that liberty is only possible “< when 
mankind has become capable of being improved by free and 
equal discussion ’’. It is indeed a melancholy thought that 
in the twentieth century Germany should be so incapable. 
In his inmost self, however, even the teacher in the totali- 
tarian State must admit the force of Miull’s argument. 
Force may silence opinion, but the opinion may never- 
theless be true. It is only by free expression of opinion 
and by free discussion that, amid conflicting views, we 
may find our way to truth. 


10 Quoted by Stephen King-Hall in The Teachers’ World, 
August 31, 1938. 


MINOR SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS 


By GUY KENDALL, Formerly Headmaster of University College School 


A ingenious Eton boy has suggested that one form of 
war economy which might well be practised in his 
school is the abolition of lines, in order to save paper. He 
has thereby raised incidentally the not unimportant 
problem of school punishment. A correspondent in 
The Times referred to the suggestion and related how 
Bowen, of Harrow, used to set “ interesting tasks ” such 
as these: ‘“‘ Go to Pinner and make an outline sketch of 
the east window of the church, then consult Ferguson’s 
Architecture in the library and write a short note on its 
style and period ’’, or he would set a boy to check the area 
of an actual field which he believed to have been 
miscalculated. 

It is usually considered axiomatic by punishers that a 
punishment must be unpleasing to the defaulter. But it 
is probable that quite a large proportion of the boys in any 
school would take a real pleasure in the sort of task which 
Bowen set. If by any chance it got him off compulsory 
games—a real punishment to many boys, and certainly, 
in my time, to me—the offender would actually rejoice in 
his “ poena ”. There is another objection to the sort of 
punishment which consists of extra ‘‘ work ’’. It associates 
work with crime. To set boys poetry—good poetry, that 
is to say—for penal repetition is likely to give them a 
permanent distaste for anything written in verse. How 
could it fail to do so when the intention of the task is to 
annoy ? 

Two kinds of substitutes for lines are commonly used in 
schools. One is penal drill, the other the writing of copies 
or script. Copies serve the purpose not badly, for the task 
is mechanical; and at the same time they may help to 
improve bad writing, whereas “lines ” of the ordinary 
kind tend to have the opposite effect. Script is, perhaps, 
too near to a form of art (it is art if freely practised) to 
be desirable. The association of art with punishment is 
certainly open to objection. I know of a Public School 
where in former days the Art School was the principal 
scene of “ Detention ”. That shows plainly the sort of 
estimation in which art was formerly, and in fact recently, 
held in some Public Schools. 

Drill of the prison-yard order—marching round and 
round a strictly limited space—no doubt has penal effect, 
but it is usually undesirable as an exercise. The school 
sergeant, or whoever undertakes to direct it, is apt to 
regard it as a punishment to himself and is satisfied with 
his squad if they slouch round anyhow, so long as they keep 
step. Such a practice is certainly not improving—if we 
look for the punishment to produce improvement as well 
as deterrence. On the other hand, properly organized 

“ P.T.”, or marching of a kind which really teaches boys 


the proper toe—-heel way of walking, is an extension of 
ordinary school work in a penal atmosphere, a practice 
which I have already deprecated. 

But it is true that anything is better than “lines ”. 
To be effective they must be many in number; they must 
run into hundreds. I remember a boy who was set a 
Georgic to write out by the next day for overstaying his 
leave. Incidentally it may be said that the punishment 


_was illegal, for his parents were responsible for keeping him 


back, and the law does not permit the punishment of 
parents through the schoolboy son. He had to sit up late 
at night, beyond permitted hours, writing his 400 or 500 
lines by the light of a street lamp, which just gave sufficient 


illumination if he sat up in the high embrasure of his 


window. When at last he got to bed he kept his neighbours 
awake by delirious shouting and had to “stop out ” next 
day. 

A smaller allotment of lines is too easily finished. 
Masters often cannot be bothered to have them done again, 
and the standard of handwriting usually tolerated is very 
low. Moreover, it is possible to invent labour-saving 
devices such as multiple pens which write four lines at 
once. If the master is not familiar with the handwriting, 
one boy will often pay another to write his lines for him. 
I have known contemporaries at school who have spent 
time, which otherwise would lie heavy on their hands, in 
writing reams of lines for future use. It was like the pur- 
chasing of indulgences with an eye to future sins; and 
punishment which falls into contempt can serve no possible 
purpose. 

The problem ultimately depends on our theory of punish- 
ment. If the object of punishment is deterrence (it can 
hardly be retribution where young people are concerned), 
then unpleasantness which does no positive harm is the 
character to be sought. It may be contended that punish- 
ment always does harm, if not directly yet in its moral 
effects—the breeding of resentment against authority and 
the like. Such questions are beyond the scope of this 
article. But Bowen may have been right in regarding 
punishment as an opportunity. The boy who has been 
bored with working out the areas of fields merely as a part 
of “ Maths ’’ may take a delight in ascertaining the area 
of a new field, the recorded size of which is suspected to be 
wrong. Punishment, like work, is always distinguishable 
from play by the fact that it has to be done at and within 
a given time which is not the time of our choice. 

I have intentionally excluded the question of corporal 
punishment, as well as the much graver question whether 
really serious moral offences should ever be dealt with bv 

(Continued on page 282) 
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HINTS FOR LATIN EXAMINATION 
By G. T. Atkinson, M.A., and N. E. J. Wylie, B.A. 


This useful book of suggestions is designed mainly for candidates for School Certificate, London Matricu- 
lation and Public School scholarship examinations. It is equally valuable as a class-book, for tutorial work 
and for private study. 

Small Crown 8vo. 100 pages. Limp cloth. Is. 6d. 


VADE MECUM OF LATIN STUDIES 


By Maurice Rat 
The aim of this book is to explain those things which are beyond the scope of the usual notes of the Latin 
texts used in the School Certificate year and beyond. It is a valuable reference work and will make a useful 
complement to a Roman history. 
Crown 8vo. 152 pages. : 2s. 3d. 


LONGER LATIN SENTENCES 
By A. M. Croft 


A useful link between the shorter sentences and ihe more advanced idiomatic Latin prose composition. 
Each sentence demands a knowledge of a number of important points of syntax. 


Small crown 8vo. 48 pages. Paper covers. Is. 


A COURSE OF CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By W. Taylor, M.SC., Regent street Polytechnic 


This three-year course in chemistry provides all the material, practical and theoretical, for the School 
Certificate examination. Though intended primarily as a class-book, it is sufficiently detailed to be of help 
to private students. ' 


Crown 8vo. | 514 pages. 5s. In two parts. 3s. 6d. each 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


By H. L. Heys, M.A., Liverpool Cotiegiate Schoot 


The outstanding feature of this post-School Certificate book is the careful grading of its information to lead 
up gradually to the more difficult portions. Hence its value from School Certificate up to the end of the 
first university year. 


Crown 8vo. 336 pages. Ss. 


A CONCISE ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By N. F. Newbury, M.A., M.Sc., A.I.C., Oidershaw Grammar School, Wallasey 


An introductory book on organic chemistry for Higher School Certificate and scholarship candidates. There 
are useful summaries and numerous charts. Each chapter is followed by a wide selection of questions. 


Crown 8vo. 192 pages. 3s. 6d. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By L. A. Coles, B.Sc., A.I.C., satiey Grammer School 


This makes an excellent companion volume to Physical Chemistry and is similarly intended for post-School 
Certificate pupils. The industrial side of chemistry receives attention and there are useful suggestions for 
further and more advanced study. 


Crown 8vo. 384 pages. 6s. 
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way of punishment. The problem before us concerns only 
the correction of minor offences—lateness, forgetfulness of 
small duties, small breaches of discipline and school rules. 
The main object is to call attention to the necessity of 
observing such requirements. 

I think that Bowen was right. Attention is sufficiently 
directed to the existence of such duties and rules, if you 
are required to do something in part of your leisure time 
which you had reserved for some occupation of your own 
choosing. If it does not succeed in its object, and the 
duties and rules are still neglected, then some kind of sheer 
unpleasantness must be substituted on the next occasion. 
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But, if it succeeds in its immediate object, something 
additional may have been achieved—a new interest aroused, 
a new zest given to what has hitherto been regarded as 
mere drudge. 

The only criticism I can make of Bowen’s practice is 
that in a modern and more enlightened school the sort of 
task which he set as a punishment is often part of the 
ordinary educational procedure. But it is possible that 
the surprise and revelation with which such discoveries 
came to Bowen's pupils, when they appeared as “ punish- 
ments ”, may be missed in a régime where they are regarded 
as a matter of course. 


ANGLO-FRENCH UNION 


By de V. PAYEN-PAYNE 


T has become a commonplace that the future of western 
civilization depends on the maintenance of the very 
closest connexion between the French and English Empires. 
M. Denis Saurat, the eminent Director of the Institut 
Français in London, has been in the forefront in advocating 
this alliance in the Press. Lord De La Warr, until recently 
the President of the Board of Education, has visited Paris 
to discuss with M. Sarraut, the French Minister of Education, 
how the schools of both countries can contribute to this 
union. Committees have been formed in both countries to 
develop among schoolboys and schoolgirls a knowledge not 
only of the language but also of the life and culture of the 
other country. Threatened as we are with an extinction of all 
our hard-won liberty, we must exert every effort to prevent 
our youth from being perverted by the vile theories of the 
Nazis who, as Lord Halifax has said, refuse to men and 
women the full expression of their personality. 

Only by international union can periodic convulsions be 
avoided, and this union is impossible unless we can convey 
our ideas to one another and create a bond of sympathy 
through familiarity with all the aspects of one another's 
national life. M. Saurat has stated, and every thinking 
person will agree with him, that every English child in the 
generation that will be growing up after the war should 
know French and every French child should know English. 
If the Swiss can converse in three languages, we should be 
able to learn two. The first step must be to increase the 
number of French-speaking teachers. We have already in 
our universities and secondary schools a large body of 
competent teachers of French. To obtain a much larger 
number for our elementary schools will need a great effort. 
That must not deter us; we must begin as soon as possible 
with an exchange of teachers, for only by living in a country 
can one learn not only its language but also its spirit and 
ways of thought. After the war there will exist a vast 
number of teachers who will have served in France and who 
will be able to interest their pupils with their personal 
experiences. 

In every school there should be at least one master who 
has obtained a French degree or a certificate of the Sorbonne. 
Fortunately the British Institute in Paris remains open for 
the duration of the war and will advise students on their 
procedure. The need for French teachers to come to 
England is greater than ours to go to France, for the 
proportion of English children who learn French is greater 
than that of French children who learn English. The reason 
is that the French have had to study the language of their 
enemies across the Rhine, and a larger proportion of boys 
in France learn German than in England. It used to be, 
and may be still, a compulsory subject for entrance to the 
military colleges. l 

Again, far more English people take their holidays in 
France than French people in England. How many English 
children have first learnt to chatter French on the plages 
of Normandy or Brittany ? The Frenchman is a home 
lover, almost every middle-class townsman has une petite 


propriété, it may be in Provence or Poitou, to which he 
repairs during the holiday months of August and Septem- 
ber. Tourist agents assert that ten times as many passengers 
go to France as come to England. 

In our secondary schools probably 90 per cent learn 
French. For many reasons elementary school children 
cannot start the subject before the age of 12. In many 
secondary schools lantern-slide or cinematograph lectures 
are given to bring home to the pupils French life and 
customs, the beauties of town: and countryv—in fact, to 
create un coin de France in every school. There is at least 
one cinema in London where French films are alwavs 
exhibited and where the acting provides a welcome change 
from the American technique. The French are starting 
an exhibition van which will tour the provinces and display 
pictures and objects illustrating Britain and the Empire. 

As a minor point it might be useful if in every training 
regiment for militiamen voluntary classes in French were 
started. There would be at least one officer in every regiment 
who could impart the rudiments of the language to his men. 
Little grammar would be needed, but a vocabulary of four 
or five hundred words and phrases concerning everyday life 
and military needs could be acquired in four months. 
Mr. Somerset Maugham’s little book on France at War 
might be lent them to read. The College of the Sea has 
already started classes in French for men in the Bnitish 
Navy and the Merchant Service. 

In the political sphere, many adjacent French and English 
colonies could be governed by one administration ; this 
arrangement works in the New Hebrides, why not else- 
where ? The promised twopenny-halfpenny stamp common 
to the two countries will be welcomed. 

Many old prejudices and habits will have to be abandoned 
by both countries, but the result will be worth the sacrifice. 


Children of Great Britain and France! To-day your 
fathers, brothers and friends stand side by side on French 
soil in defence of both your countries. They are sharing the 
same dangers, and you who are at home are alike proud of 
them and anxious for them to return in safety. Our 
countries are Allies and bound together by the closest ties. 
We no longer think of one another as speaking a different 


language and separated by a narrow strip of sea. In the 
face of a common danger we are as one people. 
Let us therefore get to know one another better. Let us 


each find out more about the other’s country, homes and 
schools, work and daily life, the books that are read, and the 
games that are plaved. By doing this we shall strengthen 
the spirit of comradeship and so help one another to carry 
out whatever we are called upon to do in this struggle to 
preserve all those things in which our two countries believe 
and which they hold most dear. 
DE LA Warr. 


(A similar message in French is signed by M. Sarraut) 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


Seven Pillars of Wisdom 


In this edition of Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom, now added to Methuen’s Modern 
Classics, one of the few undoubted classics of contemporary literature is made available 
for schools. Its outstanding qualities as a book of adventure and as a literary master- 
piece make it particularly suitable as a reader for junior and middle forms. The editing 
has been so done as to provide a complete story of the Arab Revolt. The book is provided 
with two maps and an introduction describing the situation in the Near East and the 


background of Lawrence’s story. 


Some other tities in 
METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 
1s. gd. 

THE BLUE BIRD. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. Is gd. 

WHITE FANG. By Jack Lonpon. Abridged. ts. od. 

SPANISH GOLD. By Georcg A. BirmincHam. Abridged. 1s. gd. 

FIFTEEN STORIES. By W. W. JAcoss. ıs. gd. 


MILESTONES. By Arno_p BENNETT and EpwArD KNOBLOCK ; 
and 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By Arnotp BENNETT. In one 
Volume. ıs. gd. 


ESSAYS BY MODERN MASTERS. Huare BEttoc, G. K. 
CHESTERTON, E. V. Lucas, Rosert LYND, and A. A. MILNE. 
1s. gd. 

ESSAYS OF A NATURALIST. 
Illustrated. 1s. gd. 


THE GENTLEST ART. An Anthology of English Letters. 
By E. V. Lucas. Abridged. ts. gd. 

TOAD OF TOAD HALL. By A. A. Mitne. A play based on 
“The Wind in the Willows,” by Kenneth Grahame. ıs. gd. 

A SHEPHERD’S LIFE. By W. H. Hupson. as. 

FOUR TALES. Tue Brute, AN ANARCHIST, THE DUEL, IL 
Conve. By JosepH ConraD. Is. gd. 

MORE ESSAYS BY MODERN MASTERS. Huare BeLLOC, 
G. K. Cuesrerton, E. V. Lucas, Rospert Lynn, A. A. MILNE, 
J. B. PRIESTLEY. 1s. gd. 

THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. By JosePpH Conrap. ıs. gd. 

STORIES BY MODERN MASTERS. Georce A. BIRMINGHAM, 
ARNOLD BENNETT, ERNEST Braman, A. A. MILNE, H. C. BalrLey, 
P. G. WopEHOvsE. 1s. gd. 

THE RELUCTANT DRAGON, and other stories from ‘‘ The 
Golden Age” and ‘‘ Dream Days.” By KENNETH GRAHAME. 


Is. gd. 

SIXTEEN MODERNS. Selected contemporary prose. Edited 
by EpwaArRD PARKER. 2s. 

THE RED HOUSE MYSTERY. By A. A. MILNE. ass. 

LADY PRECIOUS STREAM. An old Chinese Play. Trans- 
lated and adapted by S. I. Hstunc. 2s. 

MODERN MASTERS OF WIT AND LAUGHTER, ANTHONY 
ARMSTRONG, A. P. HERBERT, E. V. Knox, E. V. Lucas, A. A. 
Mine, FouGaAsszE and McCuLLoucH, SELLAR and YEATMAN. 
Illustrated, 2s. 


By Sir Ray LANKESTER. 


2S. 


Some tities from 
METHUEN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY. By Tuomas Dekker. 
Edited by W. T. Williams, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

THE REHEARSAL. By Georce Vintirers, Duke of Buckingham, 
and THE CRITIC. By RicHarp SHERIDAN. Edited by A.G. 
Barnes, M.A. 2s. gd. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE. By Beaumont and 
FLETCHER. Edited by W.T.Wiuiams, M.A. Third Edition. 2s. 3d. 

DOCTOR FAUSTUS. By CuristopHer MarLowe. Edited by 
R. S. Knox, M.A. Second Edition. gs. 3d. 

SELECTIONS FROM MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETRY. 
Edited by Raru E. C. Houcuton, M.A., Westminster School. 
Eighth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM MATTHEW ARNOLD’S PROSE. 
Edited by D. C. Somervett, M.A., Tonbridge School. Third 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

THE SCHOLEMASTER. By Rocer AscHam. Edited by D. C. 
Wuimster, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM JOHN BUNYAN. By W. T. WI1LiIAMs, 
M.A., and Georce H. Varus, B.A. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM BYRON. Edited by D. M. WaAvMstey. 


2s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM COLERIDGE. By B.I.and M. R. Evans. 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

GRAY, COLLINS, AND THEIR CIRCLE. Poetry and Prose. 
Edited by W. T. Wituiams and G. H.,VALLINs. 3s. 6d. net. 
School Edition. 2s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM KEATS. Edited by J. EARNsHAW. 2s. 6d. 

KINGLAKE: EOTHEN. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Sir CHarves Exiot, K.C.M.G. Sixth Edition. 2s. 

THE MINOR ENGLISH POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 
Edited by H. C. Begecutnc, M.A. Eleventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 

MILTON : PARADISE LOST. Books I and II. Edited by 
G. H. Cow tine. ts. gd. 

SELECTIONS FROM WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF ` 
SELBORNE. Edited by W. T. Wruttams and G. H. VaAtuins. 
With an illustration by FRANK KENDON. as. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. By B. I. and M.R. 
Evans. 2s. 6d. 

THE LYRICAL BALLADS. By Wituram WORDSWORTH and 
S. T. Coreripce. Edited by Georce Sampson. Eighth 
Edition, 4s. net. 

VICTORIAN NARRATIVE POEMS. Edited by Constance 
Dyson. 2s. 3d. 


NEW CLASSICAL TEXTS 


A new series under the General Editorship of A. W. PickKARD-CamBrRIDGE, M.A., D.Litt. 
LIVY XXX. Ed. H. E. Butter and H. H. Scutrarp. With vocabulary, 3s. od. ; 


without, 3s. 6d. 


TACITUS : ANNALS XIV. Ed. E. C. Woopcock. With vocabulary, 4s. ; without, 


3s. 6d. 


ILIAD Xi. Ed. E. S. Forster. 


With vocabulary, 4s. ; without, 3s. 6d. 


HERODOTUS II. Ed. W. G. WappeLL. With vocabulary, 8s. 6d.; without, 7s. 6d. 


PLATO: REPUBLIC I. 


Ed. D. J. ALLAN. With vocabulary, 3s. 6d. ; without, 3s. 
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MODERN EUROPE, [789-1914 AND AFTER 


By S. Reed Brett, M.A., King Edward VI Grammar School, Nuneaton. A SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
COURSE. Two methods have been followed. First: attention has been fixed almost solely on the “ greater ” 
European Powers. Simplification is preferable to confusion of the reader. Second: as far as possible 
events have been grouped into topics. Enlarged Edition. 3s. 9d. 


BRITISH HISTORY: A School Certificate Course 


By S. Reed Brett, M.A. Issued in Series: A I, 1485-1688, 3s. 3d.; A II, 1688-1815, 3s. 3d.; A III, 
1815-1920, 3s. 9d.; BI, 1603-1783, 3s. 3d. ; B II, 1783-1920, 38. 9d. Mr. Brett’s History Text-Books 
have become widely used and their reputation and continued use is their most effective recommendation. 
The Journal of Education says: ‘‘ They seem ideally fitted to serve as the bases of preparation for first 
school examinations.” 


A MIDDLE SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By Robert M. Rayner, B.A. Three volumes graduated in difficulty and designed to initiate boys and 
girls of 12-15 years of age into the real import of history. Appeal has been made to the visual sense by 
time-charts, maps, diagrams, and by annotated illustrations which are of exceptional interest and educational 
value. I. To 1485; II. 1485-1718; III. From 1718. 3s. each. 


JUNIOR GENERAL SCIENCE 


By A. Sutcliffe, M.A., B.Sc., and J. W. Canham, M.A., The City School, Lincoln. The book is designed 
for use in the first two years. For those Schools having a complete S.C. Course in this subject it will provide 
a useful introduction to the more advanced book—General Sctence by Sutcliffe, Canham, and Chapman 
(see below). Many Schools have a preliminary course in science of a general nature and then branch off 
into one or two of the individual science subjects. This book has also been planned to meet the needs of 
such a course and is complete in itself. © With numerous illustrations. Just published, 3s. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


By A. Sutcliffe, M.A., B.Sc., J. W. Canham, M.A., The City School, Lincoln, and P. C. Chapman, 
M.A., B.Sc., Charterhouse. The book covers the work required for the School Certificate Examinations 
and has been arranged so that it can be used when the subject is taught by more than one teacher. Con- 
sideration has been given to the S.M.A. Report, The Teaching of General Science, and to the references 
to this subject in the Spens Report. With numerous Illustrations. 5s. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


For Part I of the Preliminary State Examination for Nurses. By Janet K. Raeburn, M.A., North London 
Collegiate School, and H. A. Raeburn, M.D., D.P.H., F.R.C.P. (Edin.), in collaboration with Hilda 
M. Gration, S.R.N., S.C.H., Senior Sister Tutor, Guy’s Hospital. An introduction to human anatomy, 
physiology and hygiene, covering the ground for Part I of the Preliminary State Examination for Nurses. 
It is written primarily for VIth Form girls intending to take their first nursing examination from school. 
With numerous Illustrations. 5s. 


BIOLOGICAL DRAWINGS with Notes 


By Maud Jepson, M.Sc. With a Preface by Prof. H. G. Cannon, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. A collection of clear, 
well-labelled drawings for use in a School Certificate Course in Biology. The object is not to minimize, or 
cut out, practical work ; but rather to enable the student to derive the greatest benefit from periods in the 
laboratory. Revised Edition. In Two Parts, each 64 pages. Size 11} x 8} in. 
2s. 3d. each. Also Complete. 5s. 6d. 
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JOURNEYS AND ADVENTURES 


The first volumes in a new Illustrated Series. 


Adventures of the Argonauts. By 
W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. Dr. Rouse has his own 
way of dealing with the stories. Boys and girls 
of 11 to 13 years of age could hardly find a better 
introduction to the classical legends. 


The Golden Ass. By W. H. D. Rouse, 
Litt.D. Tales retold from Apuleius with an 
unusual charm—a simplicity which makes the 
most magical of wonders seem possible, and creates 
a child’s entertainment out of the wit and sophisti- 
cation of the original. 


1s. 6d. each. Edited by J. N. Britton. 


Man on the Matterhorn. Edited by 
M. Dodderidge from Edward Whymper's 
story of his encounters with the Matterhorn— 
“ Scrambles Amongst the Alps.” Every journey 
described here is an adventure, and the excitement 
is for all to share. 


The Fighting Tramp. By A. D. Divine. 
The thrilling stories that have made so big a success 
of Mr. Divine’s “ Deeds that Held the Empire: 
at Sea’’ are here presented to boys and girls 
—selected and occasionally simplified, but losing 
none of the vigour with which they are told. 


THE THREE SILLIES and other Plays for Junior Classes 


By Jean Sutcliffe. Ever since these plays were broadcast in the B.B.C’s Junior English series for schools 
there has been a steady demand for them in book form. They have been re-written for classroom use, 
and the varied treatment gives to teachers and children ample opportunity for dramatic experiment. 1s. 6d. 


MODERN ENGLISH: A School Certificate Course 


By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., and H. T. Strothard, M.A., City of Leeds School. Being a Revised 
Edition of Morgan and Lattimer’s ‘“ Higher Course of English Practice.” The purpose of this book is to 


- help the student in Middle and Upper Forms to cultivate the habit of intelligent appreciation of written and 


spoken “ standard ” English, and to assist him to acquire an adequate knowledge and command of it. 
The authors have kept specially in mind the English language paper of School Certificate Examinations. 


Fifth Impression. 2s. 6d. 


COURS MODERNE—PARTS I AND Il 


By J. Ascher, B.A., and H. A. Hatfield, M.A., Wandsworth School. Part I covers two years’ work for 
pupils beginning French at about the age of 11 years. The course is arranged in sixty-two lessons. Phonetics 
are used in the first twelve lessons and there is a complete Lesson Vocabulary, with phonetic transcription, 
at the end of the book. Part II provides an organized and systematic third year course. It is arranged in 
twenty-five sections, with Revision Lessons and Poetry. Part I, 3s.; Part II, 2s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL LATIN COURSE 


By G. A. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. A thorough, systematic, and at the same time, interesting Course 
covering the whole of Latin usually taught in schools. Part I, 2s. 9d.; Part II, 3s. 3d.; 
Part III, 3s. 3d. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION for Upper Forms 


By H. S. Judge, M.A., and J. H. Porter, M.A. After introductory pieces intended to bridge the gap 
between sentences commonly done for S.C. Examinations and continuous prose, there is a collection of a 
hundred pieces of prose for translation into Latin, carefully chosen with a view to providing material that 
shall be within the scope of the average candidate for H.S.C. Examinations. 2s. 6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATION AND EVACUATION 


SIR,—It is time we fully faced the fact that our scheme of 
evacuation has not been successful. The evacuation of 
accompanied young children may be said to have failed 
entirely. The evacuation of school children is a very 
qualified success. At the time of writing considerably less 
than 400,000 school children are still away, while at least 
three times that number remain in the evacuation areas. 
Those that are still away are slowly drifting back. The 
response to a new scheme to be put into force if and when 
air raids actually occur has not been encouraging. These 
facts make it desirable to reconsider the whole position. 
We must be prepared for a long war, and our educational 
policy should take account of that probability. 

The first necessity is to get our education in evacuation 
and neutral areas back to normal. This is taking place very 
slowly. While it would not be just to minimize the diff- 
culties, it can truthfully be said that the reopening of 
schools is not taking place as quickly as we have a right to 
expect. In neutral areas there is no excuse for the delay. 
With regard to evacuation areas, the authorities are 
apparently afraid that rapid action would cause the evacua- 
tion scheme to collapse entirely. All interested in education 
should impress on the Government that this matter is 
important and urgent. If for three years or longer there is 
to be no proper education, but merely a series of make- 
shifts, it would be a disaster of the first magnitude. 

Evacuation and other forms of air-raid precautions are 
the cause of all this confusion. We have acted as if we 
expected an intensive bombardment of our cities similar to 
what occurred in Poland. So far we have enjoyed immunity, 
probably due to the strategic advantage that many German 
cities are more vulnerable from France than are ours from 
Germany. We cannot, of course, be sure that this immunity 
will continue, and it is very doubtful whether the most 
dangerous areas, including as they so often do the poorest 
children, are evacuated to the same extent as the better 
class districts. 

I venture to suggest that the original scheme was too 
inclusive, and badly thought out. No one seemed to have 
a Clear idea which areas are comparatively dangerous, and 
which comparatively safe. There is no good reason for 
thinking some of the evacuated areas particularly dangerous, 
or some reception areas safe. No area is safe. Munition 
works, aerodromes, railway junctions, and other military 
objects are distributed all over the country. Shell frag- 
ments, and bombs dropped hurriedly in retreat, will pay 
no respect whatever to our classification of areas into 
evacuation, neutral and reception. We must rid our minds 
entirely of the idea that the evacuated children are safe. 
The most that can be asserted is that they are probably a 
little safer than they would have been in their own homes. 
Somewhat curiously it has happened that the first serious 
damage due to hostile aircraft has occurred in a reception 
area. 

May I be allowed to make a positive suggestion? Although 
no area is safe, a few areas are more dangerous than others. 
Good examples are important ports on the east coast, and 
particularly the London docks. It seems to me possible to 
make out a very limited list of specially dangerous areas. 
From a small number of such areas, complete evacuation 
of school children is possible. It is obvious that any such 
evacuation to be effective must be compulsory. Unless we 
are prepared to make it compulsory, it is better to let it 
alone. With such a limited list, it should be possible to 
evacuate properly in schools to camps, or disused mansions, 
or other suitable places, and so avoid the confusion and 
irritation due to billeting. The new reception areas should 
obviously be in places which it is reasonable to suppose are 
comparatively safe, not, for example, near aerodromes, nor 


in the coastal areas of the eastern counties. This plan should 
be ready in case air-raids occur, and should displace the new 
voluntary evacuation scheme which has already failed. 
When the plan is ready, and anyhow at the end of the 
summer, when the town children do get some advantage 
from the country life, those whose homes are not in the 
areas Classed as specially dangerous should be returned. 
As a matter of administrative convenience, it might be 
more convenient for all to return, but that is a minor matter. 
By the time the plan is ready, and the summer over, proper 
air-raid shelters for the schools in the old evacuation areas 
should be ready, in which case the schools would be the 
safest places in those areas. 

Needless to say, the objection will be made that the 
enemy will not confine attacks to military objects. There 
is some point in the objection, but even in so far as it is true 
it does not help us much. If it proves anything, it proves 
too much. If attacks are indiscriminate, how can we 
consider reception areas safe, particularly the thickly 
populated seaside towns which have absorbed so many 
evacuees ? It is impossible to guard against all con- 
tingencies. In going to war, we render ourselves liable to 
the bombing and killing of civilians, including children. I 
would merely suggest that, as so many military objects are 
situated in thickly populated areas, where the bombs which 
miss the objects will hit the civilians, the enemy are 
unlikely to spend their resources on objects the destruction 
of which will bring them no military advantage. The 
attempt to do more than guard against reasonably probable 
contingencies, as experience has shown, leads only te 
confusion. Those interested in education should use their 
influence to ensure that this confusion does not include the 
cessation of all proper education for a period of years. 


H. S. SHELTON. 
5 Ferry Road, 
Teddington, Middlesex. 


CHOOSING THE TEXT-BOOK 


S1R,—I should like to preface this comment on Mr. Mallinson’s 
very interesting article on “ Choosing the Text-Eook ” by 
quoting two passages from an article of mine, published in 
the December issue of the N.U.T. Higher Education Journal. 
“ I personally have no great liking for a publisher 
who issues books on the same subject, but treated from 
totally different outlooks, or for an author who 
writes such books.” 
“I agree that many books would have been best 
left in the MSS. stage.” 


That, I think, is sufficient to prove that many of 
Mr. Mallinson’s ideas run parallel to mine. But I fear he has 
allowed one thing to predominate in his mind to too great 
an extent. 

As a Modern Language specialist, he is naturally primarily 
concerned with courses, or shall I say ‘ approaches”. 
But, if all the French courses published were heaped together, 
they would make but a small hill in comparison with the 
mountain of supplementary, yet necessary, text-books, such 
as readers, unseens, composition books, &c., issued for 
Modern Language teaching. 

I do not think publishers can be seriously accused of 
trying to cater for ALL tastes; rather, for some. It really 
is amazing the varied opinions one does receive about a book. 
To one man it is the ideal book ; the next wonders how it 
ever managed to get into print. 

Further, text-book ideas do change, although the change 
is often more superficial than fundamental. 

I can appreciate Mr. Mallinson’s viewpoint that a pleasant 
chat in the common room might be preferable to showing a 

(Continued on page 291) 
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BLACKIE 
A Biology Course for Schools 


By R. H. DYBALL, M.A., 
City of London School. 


With 210 photographs and drawings. Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards. 4s.6d. In two parts, 28. 6d. each 


This new Biology provides a course of study suitable for candidates taking Biology as an independent subject in any of 
the various School Certificate Examinations. The Junior volume is intended to be used in the first two years, and while 
it is an integral part of the complete course, it can be used both as a general preliminary survey of plant and animal life 
suitable for younger pupils of 11 or 12 to 13 or 14 years of age, and as an introduction to the much stiffer Senior book. All 
essential difficulties have been reserved for the Senior Book, which deals mainly with the structure and function of certain 
less familiar forms of living creatures. 


A General Science Course 


By L. J. M. COLEBY (Cantab.), Ph.D., M.Sc.(London), 


Senior Science Master, County School for Boys, Gillingham, Kent. 
Part I. With half-tone plates and diagrams. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 3s. 6d. 


This is the first part of a course (two parts) which will provide all the General Science required for the School Certificate. 
It covers the first two years of study. There is nothing superficial about this course. The author does not ** lose the science 
in the generality.” The fundamental elementary principles of the various sciences are adequately treated. The book has 
numerous carefully drawn illustrations and there are questions at the end of each chapter. 


A School Algebra 


C. WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab.) R. C. B. TAIT, B.Sc.Hons. (London) 
Headmaster of Thetford Grammar School AND Senior Mathematics on at Thetford Grammar 
chool. 


A course in Algebra, which covers the School Certificate Syllabus of Elementary Mathematics for all the various 
examining bodies. The book is divided into four parts, each containing a suggested year’s work, and is issued in the 
following forms. 


Complete. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 38. 9d. With Answers, 4s. 


Parts I and II (one vol.), 28. 3d. With answers, 2s. 6d. . 
Parts III and IV (one vol.), 28. gd. With answers, Part Il, 18. gd. With AUSG TAAR: 
as. 6d. Part IV, 1s. 9d. With answers, 2s. 


The Minster English Texts 


With Exercises by J. C. DENT, M.A., Head Master, Westminster City School. 


Each book in this series is provided with two sets of exercises—one on the text in general, and the other designed to help 
more detailed study of selected passages. The editor’s aim is to help the reader to appreciate the book as a whole and to 
become conscious in some degree of the craftsmanship of its parts. Incidentally, the exercises are so framed that they 
form a very valuable commentary. The texts are complete. 


SILAS MARNER. By GEORGE ELIOT. ESSAY ON CLIVE. By Lord MACAULAY. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By CHARLES DICKENS. ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By CHARLES LAMB. 

THE COVERLEY PAPERS. By JOSEPH ADDISON. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part One. By GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Parts 1 and 2. By 
JOHN BUNYAN. JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 1s. gd. each 
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LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS 


THE HERITAGE OF POETRY 


ENGLISH POEMS FROM CHAUCER TO THE PRESENT DAY 


Chosen and compiled by PHILIP WAYNE, M.A. This anthology appears at a time when the best of our 
national treasure is most needed. It offers a selection of the finest of our English Poetry from Chaucer to the present 
day. It is the valuation and revaluation of lyrical quality that gives it a sustained unity, and, while many familiar 
poems must inevitably be included, the freshness of the final choice may be seen in the fact that more than half the 
poems here printed appear neither in the familiar Golden Treasury, nor in the Oxford Book of Verse. It is indeed a fresh 
survey of a vast domain; and though certain sections emerge clearly enough as Periods, the Editor has followed, 
through the many years needed by his task, a criterion free from ‘‘ museum ” interests. 


School Edition, 5s. Library Edition, 7s. 6d. net 


PRACTICE IN ENGLISH 
By A. K. BOYD, M.A., and A. R. MOON, M.A. Aims at giving practice in the writing of correct 


English by drawing attention to the importance of sentence-structure, punctuation, English usage, and arrangement. 
2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH ESSAYISTS 


Edited by R. W. JEPSON, M.A. This new volume in The Heritage of Literature Series includes essays by 
Lord Bacon, Richard Steele, Joseph Addison, Oliver Goldsmith, William Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, se St Hunt, 
Charles Dickens, W. M. Thackeray, Austin Dobson, R. L. Stevenson, and Robert Lynd. . 6d. 


POEMS FOR MODERN YOUTH 


Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. Contains in one volume Stages II and III of “The Poets’ Way”. Besides 
older poems, it has a large number of copyright pocms by modern poets. 38. 


LAWRENCE AND THE ARABS 


By ROBERT GRAVES. This is a concise edition of Graves’s popular account of “ The Revolt in the Desert ” 
and is a new addition to the well-known Heritage of Literature Series. 1s. 6d. 


THE CONTROL OF LANGUAGE 


A critical approach to Reading and Writing by ALEC KING, M.A., and MARTIN KETLEY, B.A. 
This is the book which every teacher of English has been needing. Its approach is fresh, practical, and aan 
38. 6d. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


By W. A. LEWIS. This book is a companion to Jepson’s “ Clear Thinking ’’, Derry’s “ British Institutions of 
To-day,” and Lloyd’s “* Democracy and its Rivals”. It introduces the student to the outstanding economic problems 
of the day, and helps him to understand the part he will have to play in the life of the community. 38. 6d. 


ECONOMICS—An introduction 


By N. B. DEARLE, M.A., D.Sc. “Itis the teacher and the more advanced student who will be grateful to 
the author for the compact and readable form in which he has presented the factual material to which they must make 
frequent reference.” —Jimes Educational Supplement. 78. 6d. 
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LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS 
ADVANCED FRENCH COURSE 


By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A., and C. D. JUKES, M.A. A preparation book, providing a 


full two years’ course, for the Higher School Examination, University Scholarship, and other Examinations of similar 
standard. The authors show full appreciation of the fact that students beginning their Sixth Form course are just out 
of the School Certificate stage, and are capable of dealing at first with only simple exercises. The work is carefully 
graded and shows a steady advance to a high standard of scholarship. Probably 7s. 6d. Ready in July. 


v 


AN INTRODUCTION TO COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. A simply-written introduction to Commercial 
Geography, profusely illustrated with skctch Maps and bled half-tone Illustrations. 38. 6d. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN HISTORY. Book |I 


CHRISTENDOM AND BEYOND: THE MIDDLE AGES 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A. A new series for pupils aged 11 or 12to 14 or 15. The main theme is general World 
History, but attention is concentrated on European affairs regarded as a whole. Social History has been given full 
prominence throughout. As regards methods of presentation, this series follows the same lines as the author’s 
WORLD BEFORE BRITAIN and BRITAIN IN WORLD HISTORY, which have proved so popular. Each chapter 
is the right length for one lesson, and vividness is added by interesting Source Readings. The Maps have been 
specially drawn, and the Illustrations specially chosen, for their value as teaching material. Ready, 38. 


NOTTER & FIRTH’S HYGIENE, New Edition (1940) 


Revised by L. C. ADAM, M.B., B.S., and E. J. BOOME, M.B., Ch.B., M.R.C.P., D.P.H. 


This standard work has now been completely revised and brought up to date. Special attention has been given to all 
the many advances in the science and practice of hygiene. 128. 


n . 
A NEW DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY 
Edited by Dr. STEPHEN MIALL with the help of several well-known Chemists. This book 


will prove absolutely indispensable in every library with any form of science connection, whether in school, 
college, university, works or the reference department of any public library. Students, teachers and chemists will 
constantly be referring to this aati work of reference ; it is thoroughly comprehensive, and contains many 
chemical biographies as well as the information about the modern conceptions of theoretical and physical 
chemistry, about inorganic and organic chemistry and biochemistry. Ready. 426. net. 


GENERAL AND INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By P. J. DURRANT, M.A., Ph.D. “Dr. Durrant’s book begins with a most useful introduction dealing 
with the methods and objective of science, and follows with an admirable and logical treatment of the fundamentals of 
general and inorganic chemistry . . . the style is remarkably convincing and the facts are well arranged.” — Journal 
of Education. . 86. 


A TEXTBOOK OF | 
QUANTITATIVE INORGANIC ANALYSIS: Theory and Practice 


By ARTHUR I. VOGEL, D.Sc., F.I.C., D.I.C. This new volume is a well-written and balanced production, 
worthy to take its place amongst the best-known text-books of quantitative inorganic analysis. There is no doubt 
that this book will be widely adopted as a text-book in English-speaking colleges and universities throughout the 
world.’’—/Journal of the Instituta of Chemistry. 208. 


REVISION MATHEMATICS 


By D. HUMPHREY, B.A., B.Sc. The book includes all the subjects set in the various School Certificate 
Examinations—Arithmetic, Numerical Trigonometry, Algebra, and Geometry. It is hoped that the book will prove 


a real revision course in the subject, apart from examination requirements. 48. 
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POPULAR NEW BOOKS 


A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 
By J. B. CHANNON, M.A., and A. McLEISH SMITH, B.A. Without Answers, 4s. 6d., with 


Answers, 58. Also in Two Parts: Part I. Without Answers, 28. 3d., with Answers, 28. 6d. 
Part II. Without Answers, 38., with Answers, 38. 3d. 


A SIMPLER FRENCH COURSE for First Examinations 


By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A. Provides ample work in all the elements practised in the year of 
the First School Examination. i 38. 6d 


A COMPLETE FRENCH COURSE for First Examinations 


By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A. “Will prove a valuable addition to class-books for the General 
Schools Examinations.” — A.M. A. 4s. 3d. 


LECTURES POUR LA JEUNESSE 


By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A. “A book for which we predict a great success.”—School Guardian. 


28. 6d. 
ILS ONT CHANTÉ 


By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A. A selection of modern French Poetry, suitable for reading in the 
Fourth and Fifth Forms of secondary schools. 2s. 6d. 


SCENES DE LA VIE FRANCAISE 
By Prof. F. C. ROE, M.A., and CLAIRE A. ROE, M.A. “ An original and inspiring book by two 


experienced and renowned teachers.”’—Journal of Education. 2s. gd. 


NEW ENGLISH EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES 
for School Certificate Practice 
By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. “Provide excellent practice in comprehension.” —A.M.A. 28. 3d. 


THE POETS’ COMPANY 


Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. Complete Edition, 38., and in Two Parts: Vol. I. The Poets’ 
Company (to nineteenth century); 18. 8d. Vol. I]. Modern Poetry, 1s. 8d. ““ All that is best is included and the 
anthology serves a useful purpose in any type of school or library.” — New Schoolmaster. 


JIM DAVIS 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. This story of smugglers and coastguards will enchant every boy who reads it. 


1s. 6d. 
GRAMMAR AT WORK: Part I 
By Prof. J. H. G. GRATTAN, B.A., P. GURREY, B.A., Ph.D., and A. R. MOON, M.A. 


“ The exercises are the most interesting we have seen and are a real help to written work.” —New Schoolmaster. 28. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH FOR COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 
By A. R. MOON, M.A., and G. F. GOLDING, M.A. “This admirable book. ...I have no 


hesitation in recommending it to teachers of English in Commercial Schools.’’—Technical Journal. 28. 3d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITAIN 


For Junior and Middle Forms 


By R. M. RAYNER, B.A. With many Illustrations. Complete Edition, 6s. 
To 1485 .. 28. 6d. 1485-1783 .. 38. od. To 1603 .. 38. 6d. 
1485-1714 .. 28. 6d. 1714-1938 .. 28. 6d. 1603-1938 .. 38. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR TO-DAY 


Main Divisions 


I. AT HOME AND ABROAD, 3s. WI. NORTH AMERICA AND ASIA, 4s. 
II. THE SOUTHERN CONTINENTS, 4s. IV. EUROPE AND THE BRITISH ISLES, 4s. 
New Sub-Divisions 
AFRICA, 2s. 6d. ASIA, 2s. gd. 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 2s. 3d. EUROPE, 3s. 
SOUTH AMERICA, 2s. 3d. THE BRITISH ISLES, 3s. 


NORTH AMERICA, 3s. 3d. 
New Alternative Sections 
NORTH AMERICA with SOUTH AMERICA, 4s. ASIA with AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 3s. gd. 
AFRICA with EUROPE, 4s. 
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succession of new books. The “ wise” representative 
knows this, and with certain people relies solely on this 
method of approach. But representatives would be failing 
in their duty if they worked solely on these lines. 

In my sample case I have a new Latin course and a new 
General Science course, but all the other books are of a 
supplementary nature. If I did not show them, I should 
consider my visit wasted. Moreover, as I honestly think 
the new courses I carry are an improvement on anything 
else published, I should also consider I had not been fair to 
the masters if I did not bring them to their notice. 

Mr. Mallinson touched upon the subject of book-rooms. 
Admittedly they have their uses, but from my experience 
they are not generally greeted as the ideal method for 
choosing a text-book. I think they can be likened to the 
annual car exhibition, when the variety of exhibits brings 
on a sense of bewilderment. Book-rooms are, I think, of 
more use to the elementary teacher, particularly in those 
areas which the representatives do not visit regularly. 

I have purposely discussed this matter with teachers 
throughout the country, and I can say with all sincerity that 
the majority of assistants prefer to see the new books in 
their common rooms. 

I should like to take this opportunity of ventilating 
one mild grievance. Far too frequently when I meet 
masters in their common rooms they preface their remarks 
with: “ Of course I’m interested in your new books, but 
I don't think I shall be able to make any changes ”’. 

May I be blunt, and ask in this letter what I have 
repeatedly asked verbally: “ Why can’t you make any 
changes ? ”’ 

‘“ But there is a war on—we've got to economize.” 

That is the answer I usually receive. I don’t think it is 
an adequate one. Admittedly economy is a vital necessity 
these days. But only in certain things. 

Economy in text-books is not a wise economy. Further, 
except in a few lamentable, isolated instances, I have 
found no direct evidence that education authorities are 
enforcing drastic cuts in book allowances. Several more 
enlightened authorities have already announced increases. 

I do not stress this point because I am a publishers’ 
representative. I am taking the broader viewpoint that 
education is the very last thing this country can afford to 
neglect—that without modern text-books education will 
suffer irreparable harm. 

A serious holding up of educational publishing would be 
calamitous. Unhealthy stagnation would be the eventual 
result. Unfortunate and misleading conclusions would un- 
doubtedly be arrived at. Misleading, because developments 
in education do not suddenly cease because of war; unfor- 
tunate, because many brilliant innovations would be still- 
born. 

I appreciate that in schools where pupils buy their own 
books, Heads are against frequent changes because of the 
strain on the parents’ purses. It cannot be denied, however, 
that the education of the present generation is a matter of 
paramount importance. Aged, dirty, and obsolete text- 
books cannot give the best results. 


James W. KENYON. 


Sır, —In the article by Vernon Mallinson on “‘ Choosing the 
Text-Book ’’, reference is made to the “‘ need for examining 
a large number of books before the teacher finds the one 
that fits in best with his scheme ”. It is stated that “ the 
full cooperation of the publisher, honesty of purpose both 
in the teacher and the author, better guidance from the 
training departments and willing practical assistance from 
education authorities ’’, are needed, and that the teacher 
‘‘ must have full facilities for making his choice ”’. 

We would venture to point out that the cooperation of 
the firm specializing in school supplies is also needed, and 
that in order to fulfil our part in this cooperation, we have 
in our showrooms at Esavian House a library containing 
upwards of 12,000 titles arranged under subjects where 
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teachers have “ full facilities for browsing and choosing, 
together with every inducement to take full advantage of 
the scheme ”. 

We venture to send this information to you as it has 
always been our desire to cooperate with both publishers 
and teachers in getting the best books known. 


B. WHITLOw. 
The Educational Supply Association, Ltd., 
Esavian House, 
181 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


Sir,—In his article ‘‘ Choosing the Text-Book ” which 
appearcd in last month’s Journal, Mr. Vernon Mallinson, 
after criticizing, in order, publishers’ representatives, 
publishers, teachers and training departments, asks for a 
frank discussion. I should like to respond as a publishers’ 
representative with long and wide experience. 

May I first acknowledge, with gratitude, the very friendly 
and helpful way in which we (I know that in this I can 
speak for all) are received on our visits to schools ? 

Mr. Mallinson has his own views as to the best method of 
utilizing this privilege : ‘‘ Let me say at the outset that the 
only representatives of publishing houses for whom I have 
any respect are those who will not indulge this fancy but 
spend their time chatting pleasantly and show every 
reluctance to open their bags. I know then that they are 
not in the text-book racket, and that their advice, when 
asked for, will generally be sound.” 

Surely ‘* text-book racket ” is unwarrantablv offensive ? 
Is it not curious (certainly, in my experience, it is unusual) 
to regard as a racketeer the man who, having been given 
facilities to show his firm’s books, gets on with the job; 
and to regard as dependable and genuine the man who is, 
apparently, reluctant to do it ? 

It is the practice nowadays for Headmasters to leave the 
selection of text-books (subject to the control of expenditure) 
to the Senior Master responsible for each subject. The 
publishers’ representative is concerned with these men ; 
therefore quite a wrong impression of his work and of his 
source of private amusement (there are many!) may be 
given by the sentence “ I often wonder how much private 
amusement the traveller gets as he sees the young school- 
master scanning his brand-new wares, spurning the tried 
favourites, and pathetically demanding specimen copies 
of a new approach to the teaching of his subject.” 

“ Pathetically ’’ and ‘‘ demanding ’’ seem to me particu- 
larly inappropriate words; the young man, unchecked by 
experience and unburdened with responsibility, is frequently 
the most definite in his knowledge of what is good or bad. 
If he should pick up a book displayed on a Common Room 
table and ask for a specimen copy he does not get it, for it 
is the practice for these to be sent only to the Senior Master 
in each subject. 

‘“ A PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL CAMPS 


Sir,—A novel use for the new school camps has been 
suggested by the Dean of Winchester in a letter to The 
Times. Dr. Selwyn is alarmed at the declining numbers in 
the public schools and he proposes to save the schools by 
rejuvenating them from “ below ’’. He suggests that the 
camps should be converted into senior schools, devoted to 
training elementary schoolboys from 11 to 13 for entrance 
to the public schools—with state scholarships, of course. 
We recommend the Dean to look forward instead to the day 
when school camps will be multiplied a hundredfold and 
will accommodate children of all classes who are capable of 
profiting by them. School camps were never meant to 
perpetuate an education based on class segregation : 
incidentally they are to be used by girls as well as boys, 
though the Dean seems to be unaware of that fact. 


“ MARCUS.” 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


The winner of the April Competition is ‘‘ June ”, proxime 
accessit “ Woodlands ’’. 


The winner of the March Competition was C. W. Paget 
Moffatt, 7 Lansdowne Road, Southport. 


We classify the twenty-six versions received as follows : 


Class I.—June, Woodlands, Ardconaig, Ex Or, Hes- 
perus, Atlantis, Bubenberg, E. M. C., Emil, 
Échottier, Woodlea. 


Class II.—Tula, Phoenix, Blackwing, Raphael, Richter, 
XV, Memus, Als Ob, Fidelis, M. A. T., 
Silsden. 


Class III.—Lee Anderson, Obsidian, Eleanor, Onyx. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘‘ FRÄULEIN GRITA ” 
By W. E. SÜSKIND 


Eine nie früher in dieser Weise genossene Lust an Irrfahrten 
und streunenden Gängen erfüllte sie. Diese Stadt war ja 
geheimnisreich, unbezahlbar komisch, die im Führer stehenden 
Sehenswürdigkeiten kamen dagegen nicht in Frage und waren 
von verschwindenden Gewicht, langweiliges Made in Germany 
für Ausländer. Dafür verstand sie, Grita, nun die schleierhafte 
Kunst, ohne Amt und Ziel vergessene Strassenbahnlinien zu 
befahren, bis sie in Gegenden kam, wo allein schon die Strassen- 
namen lauteten, wie nicht mehr zu dieser Welt gehörig, ganze 
Strassenzüge voll einer plötzlichen wilden Bildung. Dann 
brauchte sie sich nur noch ihrem fördernden und nachdrücklichen 
Wanderschritt anzuvertrauen, und sie gelangte wie von selbst in 
die allergrösste Einsamkeit. 

Sie brauchte nicht die Einsamkeit. In der Elektrischen, tags 
zur Einkaufszeit und nachts, ins gelbliche Licht einwattiert, 
empfand sie ebenso Einverständnis mit den Fahrgästen, wenn die 
Gesichter und Schenkel im Genuss eines Sitzplatzes wohlgefallig 
auseinanderfielen, wie mit dem Fahrzeug selbst, das beinahe 
gesenkten Kopfes und schnurrenden Gelächters vom Fleck lief. 
Immer noch fand sie das Leben, das sie führte, als eine Vor- 
bereitung und eigentliche Kinderzeit. Befragt, war sie oft nahe 
daran, mit früheren Worten zu sagen: Wenn ich gross bin, 
werde ich dies und jenes tun. 

Träume belagerten sie wie früher, hatten aber nichts Ernst- 
haftes, ob nun Hartwig das erlöserische und zielbewusste 
Geschöpf an ihrer Traumhand war oder irgendeiner von ihren 
flüchtigen Freunden. Bei Tage hielt keiner stand. Sie neigte 
sich ihnen zu nach dem Gebot des Zufalls. Wie von ungefähr 
verloren sie sich, bekamen etwas von alten Esswaren, wurden 
ihr zäh von Gewohnheit, keiner ward ihr wichtig, und da half 
kein Bemühen. Darüber den Mut zu verlieren, fand sie nicht 
einmal die Zeit. Denn das Leben schien ihr dabei schön, jeder 
Tag voller Geheimnis und ihr Körper, mit harten Muskeln und 
Zähnen, gesund wie ein bestandiger Nachbar. 


TRANSLATION BY “‘ JUNE ” 


She was filled with a desire for aimless travelling and tramping 
about, which she had never before been able to indulge in like 
this. The town was indeed full of surprises, too odd for anything, 
though not so far as the “ points of interest ” mentioned in the 
guide-book were concerned. They might be left out of con- 
sideration altogether; in fact, the more she saw of them, the 
more insignificant they seemed—just a dull something ‘‘ Made in 
Germany ” for the edification of foreigners. No, instead of 
wasting her time on them, Grita understood the subtle art of 
travelling by out-of-the-way tram routes, with no idea of what 
she was going to do or where she was going to, till she reached 
districts where not only the very names of the streets sounded 
as if they belonged to another world, but where the architecture 
of whole streets was of startling and exotic design. Having got 
thus far, she had merely to go whither her exploring footsteps led 
her, pressing forward with eager tread, to find herself as if auto- 
matically in utter loneliness. 

But she had no use for loneliness. In the street-cars by day 
during shopping hours, and at night muffled in yellowish light, 
she felt herself-to be equally in harmony with the passengers, 
when their faces and legs lurched contentedly from side to side, 
as they sat enjoying the good fortune of a seat, and with the tram 
itself which almost seemed to put its head down and throb with 
laughter when it started off. She still felt the life she was leading 
to be a preparation and a real period of childhood. When 


questioned, she often nearly answered in words she had used as a 
child: “ When I am big, I shall do so and so ”’. 

She was beset with dreams as before, but now it did not seem to 
matter very seriously to her, if in her dreams the purposeful 
deliverer at her side was Hartwig or any one of her friends of the 
moment. In the day-time none of them lasted long. She became 
attracted to them as chance ordained, and as if by chance they 
faded out of her life or on longer acquaintance lost their freshness, 
somewhat like food that has been kept too long. Not one became 
really important to her, and no amount of trying would alter 
this fact. She did not even have time to get depressed about it. 
For all the time life seemed good and every day big with mystery, 
and in her body with its hard muscles and good teeth she became 
conscious of a healthy and faithful companion. 


We hope that competitors found the translation of this 
queer piece an interesting exercise; the exact meaning of 
many of the sentences was elusive, and when captured was 
difficult to express naturally. We award the prize to 
“ June ’’ for the easy style of her version, though she has 
occasionally misunderstood the real meaning of the German. 
As space is limited, we can do little more than comment on 
the phrases which “‘ June ” did not translate satisfactorily. 

The sense of wilden Bildung seems to be best given by 
“ Emil’s” outlandish character. Sie brauchte nicht die 
Einsamkeit means tt was not that she needed solitude (‘‘ Buben- 
berg ”’). Wenn die Gesichter ... auseinanderfielen was well 
translated by several competitors, but many failed to 
understand it at all; ‘‘ Ardconaig’s ” when faces and limbs 
relaxed at ease in the satisfied enjoyment of a seat expresses 
the full meaning. We liked rushiny cff as it were with head 
down and purring laughter (` Atlantis °) for das beinahe 
gesenkten Kopfes . . . lief. Gesund wie ein bestandiger 
Nachbar is a curious, rather obscure expression, but we 
think that “ Als Ob ” got nearest to its meaning with his 
to be relied on like a real pal. 

We thank “ Ex Or”, “ Richter ”, and ‘‘ Obsidian ” for 
their letters. 


A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Detlev von 
Liliencron. 

TOD IN ÄHREN 
Im Weizenfeld, in Korn und Mohn, 
Liegt ein Soldat, unaufgefunden, 


Zwei Tage schon, zwei Nächte schon, 
Mit schweren Wunden, unverbunden, 


Durst überquält und fieberwild, 

Im Todeskampf den Kopf erhoben. 
Ein letzter Traum, ein letztes Bild, 
Sein brechend Auge schlägt nach oben. 


Die Sense sirrt im Ahrenfeld, 

Er sieht sein Dorf im Arbeitsfrieden. 

Ade, ade du Heimatwelt— 

Und beugt das Haupt und ist verschieden. 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by aiL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors awarded 
the second place, will be required to send veal names for 
publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor gaining 
a first prize will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 315, must reach 
the office by the first post on July, 1, 1940, addressed ‘‘ PRIZE 
EpitTor,”’ The Journal of Education, 40 Walton Crescent, 
Oxford. 


[We regret that it will not be possible to continue this 
competition after August next. The passage set in the 
present number will, therefore, be the last. We hope that in 
happier circumstances the competition may be resumed. Ed.]} 
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Getting to know our Allies 


Nothing is more salutary to a better 
understanding of France than language 
books which present a true picture of 
French life and manners, tacitly under- 
lining the essential differences between 


the French way of thought and our own. 


+ 


THE ALL-IN FRENCH COURSE 


Mr. E. B. Crampton presents not only a complete basis for 
School Certificate French : grammar, composition, transla- 
tion, oral French, poetry comprehension, aids to study and 
exam. hints; but also extends the interest beyond the 
class-room by reference to the use of French radio, news- 
papers—and the keeping of a French scrapbook. rid pp. 
There are special lessons in French life and history in the 
same author s ALTERNATIVE SECOND FRENCH COURSE 
for the third and fourth years in French. 3s. 


SENIOR FRENCH READINGS 
THAT EXHIBIT THE REAL FRANCE 


The French Newspaper 


By C. CALVERT, B.A. Its style, character and contents, © 


make-up and presentation. 


French Town and Country 
By Prof. RUDMOSE-BROWN. An anthology in prose 


and verse. 


La France Laborieuse 


By Prof. F. C. ROE, M.A., L. és L. Familiarizes the student 
with French trade. 


L’Ame Fran caise 


By Miss M. E. M. CLARK, M.A., Ph.D., and RAOUL LECLERQ. 
A selection of extracts illustrating French civilization. 


Each 2s. 8d. 


Complete list of Nelson’s Modern Studies Series 
on request 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Francais de France 


Autre pays, autres moeurs—the 
French mind and the French mode are 
particularly stressed in these lively, 
amusing Supplementary Readers for 
Beginners. 


A Set 


la. Les Mésaventures de la Famille 
Pinson, par Roger Mairet. 

2a, Les Laval Chez Eux, par André 
Larive. 

3a. Les Laval S’Amusent, par André 
Larive. 


4a. Les Laval Dans Le Désert, par 
André Larive. 


B Set 


Ib. Les Pinsons En Vacances, par 
Roger Mairet. 

2b. 20 Jour En Angleterre, par Pierre 
Verdier. 


3b. Le Laval Aux Indes, par André 
Larive. 


4b. Une Aventure En Mer, par Yves 
Ferriére. 


C Set 

Ic. Les Laval Dans. Les Alpes, par 
André Larive. 

2c. L’Oncle Maurice, par Henri 
Fiennes. 

3c. LeJeune Pierre, par Paul Germain. 

4c. Le Manoir de Kermarec, par Alain 
Robert. 

Other sets in preparation. 


* Carefully graded, with excellent 
word-lists and illustrations, averaging 
64 pages, with gay paper covers ; only 


8d. each 


N E L S O N 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
+ 25 rue DENFERT - ROCHEREAU, PARIS 
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EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


INDIA: FIRST BASIC NATIONAL EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


By K. G. SAIYIDAIN, Director of Education, Jammu and 
Kashmir State 


T is now over two vears since the Scheme of Basic National 
Education, which I reviewed in the May, 1939, issue of 
this Journal, was launched, and the first Conference of Basic 
National Education held in October last at Poona provided 
an opportunity for surveying the work done during this 
period. Delegates from all parts of the country, most of 
whom were actually connected with Basic Institutions, 
attended the Conference and discussed their common 
experiences and problems, like training of teachers, tech- 
nique of correlated teaching—trelating the teaching of all 
school subjects integrally to the basic craft chosen for the 
schools—the review of the basic syllabus in practice, 
supervision of schools, formulation of tests, and standards 
for crafts and other subjects, and the financial and adminis- 
trative implications of the Scheme. The discussions, which 
were frank and thorough, showed that, although the Scheme 
has been in operation for a short time, it has already gained 
a firm foothold in the various provinces and States where it 
has been introduced, and that many of the workers have 
faced their difficulties and problems in a scientific spirit. 
The training of teachers for Basic Schools has made remark- 
able headway, and their response to the new technique of 
education, in which craft work and academic work are 
integrally interrelated, has been very encouraging. This 
was amply demonstrated at the All India Educational 
Exhibition, which was simultaneously organized at Poona 
to bring together the exhibits of craft work done in the 
Basic and the new type Training Schools. A large number 
of charts, diagrams, woodwork, cardboard work, agricultural 
products, clay models, books, and teaching materials, 
bearing on Basic Education, were sent by schools in different 
parts of the country, showing that the new Scheme, where 
intelligently guided, had succeeded bevond expectations 
in releasing the creative and constructive talents of teachers 
and children alike, and that it is possible to combine utility 
with artistic taste in children’s craft work. Of course, in 
the hands of more “ literal minded ” or less imaginative 
teachers, there seems to be the danger of craft work being 
reduced to mere instruction in technical skill. 

The following resolutions which, amongst others, were 
passed at the Conference, will give some idea of the trend 
of discussions. 

(i) The minimum period of training for teachers of Basic 
Schools should be one year, but it should be ultimately 
increased to three years when students who have been 
through the full Basic School course of seven years are 
available. 

(ii) There should be no difference between the training 
provided for teachers of the urban and rural schools, as it 
is necessary to bring about a rapprochement between the 
ideology of the urban and rural teachers. 

(iii) In working out the correlations, full advantage should 
be taken of the possibilities in the three centres of the 
curriculum suggested in the Curriculum Report—namely, 
the physical environment, the social environment, and the 
craft environment, instead of confining it to only one of 
these centres. 

(iv) The Training Schools and the Basic Schools should 
be closely associated with the supervision of Basic Schools 
within their area. 

(v) English should not be taught at this stage, but should 
be postponed to the secondary stage of education. 

(vi) The Central Government should be requested to give 
financial help in order to make the Scheme of Basic Educa- 
tion universal throughout the country. 

The question was also raised at the Conference whether 


the resignation of the Congress Ministries which had initiated 
the Scheme is likely to have a very adverse effect on its 
development. The general view of the Conference was that, 
although it might stand in the way of its rapid expansion, 
the movement had gained strong foothold in the minds of 
the educational workers and that, therefore, there was little 
danger that it would be arrested because of the recent 
political changes. 


MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


The movement for displacing English from the psycho- 
logically unjustifiable place which it has occupied for a long 
time as a medium of instruction in the Indian educational 
system has been growing in strength for the last two decades. 


< Not long ago, even in the Middle or Upper Primary Schools, 


i.e. even before the children had acquired reasonable 
command over their mother tongue, English was used as 
a medium of instruction in most subjects, and it was used 
as such in practically all High Schools, Colleges and Uni- 
versities, thus subordinating, if not sacrificing, clarity of 
thought and lucidity of expression to the vain ambition of 
mastering a foreign language. Now the position has consider- 
ably improved, and in most of the provinces English is no 
longer the medium of education in High Schools, and a 
movement is afoot for imparting College education also 
through the languages commonly spoken in the provinces. 
The Osmania University of Hyderabad State has worked 
out successfully the experiment of conducting University 
education through Urdu. Since then, other private institu- 
tions have followed suit, and the leaven is working in the 
officially recognized Indian Universities also. In the 
Benares Hindu University and the Patna University, for 
example, it is proposed to impart education in the inter- 
mediate classes through Indian languages. Side by side 
with this movement, there is the realization that a commonly 
accepted and understood lingua-franca should be fully 
developed to serve as a means of inter-provincial contact. 
facilitating mutual intercourse and strengthening the sense 
of national unity. The nucleus of such a language certainly 
exists—it is Hindustani, which is commonly spoken by the 
Hindus and Muslims in Northern India and is the common 
background of literary Urdu and Hindi. Efforts are now 
being made to adopt it as the medium of instruction up to 
the secondary stage, and then extend it farther to higher 
education in all these provinces where Hindustani is 
generally spoken and understood. The Government of 
Bihar have appointed a representative committee to super- 
vise the preparation of books in Hindustani, to devise 
suitable Hindustani technical terms for various school 
subjects, and to deal with other problems arising in this 
connexion. The committee has been in existence for over 
two years now and a good deal of useful work has been done. 
In provinces like Bengal and Madras, where Hindustani is 
not generally spoken and understood and the provincial 
languages are sufficiently developed to be used as media of 
instruction, the proposal is that Hindustani should be taught 
as a compulsory second language in the upper classes of 
schools, so as to ensure that all educated people will have 
a common medium for expressing themselves to one 
another. It would be at the option of students to write in 
the Urdu or in the Hindi script. This proposal has aroused 
considerable opposition on the part of some groups in the 
Madras province, who are afraid—I believe, without reason 
—that the introduction of Hindustani may react adversely 
on the position of provincial languages, but it is to be hoped 
that this misunderstanding will, in due course, die down. 

There is also a small group of people who are in favour 
of the adoption of the Roman Script, but, though this group 
contains some prominent public men, it is not very influen- 
tial and their proposal is not a live issue. 

(Continued on page 296) 
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I815-1936 By D.G. 
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EUROPEAN HISTORY 


PERRY, B.A., and R. M. S. PASLEY, M.A. 
288 pages, with 12 plates and 28 maps and charts. 3s. 6d. 


“This book adds further distinction to an excellent series. Adequate space 
is given to the general movements of the last century, and special attention 
is devoted to the period 1914-1936. Thus the final chapters help to provide 
the pupil with necessary knowledge of current affairs. Maps are numerous, 
and there are some interesting postage stamp illustrations.’’—A.M.A. 


“This book deals with modern European History in a manner different from 
most of the conventional text-books. It takes the pupil from 1815 to the 
recent war in Spain. Designed for School Certificate candidates, it is clearly 
written. The last third of the book deals with events since 1914. The style 
of the narrative is always interesting, and the judgments are cool.’ 

—Higher Education Journal. 


MODERN BRITISH HISTORY 


1815 - 1936 By D. G. PERRY, B.A., and R. M. S. PASLEY, M.A. 


272 pages, with 26 illustrations and 17 maps and charts. 3s. 6d. 


In this volume, which contains a clear and sufficient account of political and 
military history, special attention is paid to scientific and industrial advance, 
to the development of the British Commonwealth, and to the great crises of 
European History. Separate chapters are devoted to Central and Local 
Government, the Victorian Age, Science and Industry, and Trade Unions and 
the Labour Movement. The years 1914-1936, so often dismissed in a few 
pages, are fully dealt with in three chapters, and will be found useful for reading 
and discussion when the examination is over. 


The illustrations and maps have been carefully selected to illustrate the texts 
and at the end of each chapter will be found a number of questions and exercise, 
of School Certificate type. 


This book is also available for the period 1783-1936, price 4s. 


LIFE AND PROGRESS HISTORIES 


By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., 


SPECIMEN COPIES 
AVAILABLE ON 
APPLICATION TO: 


D.Sc., D. G. PERRY, B.A., and R. M. S. PASLEY, M.A. 


In six books 
|. Ancient History to A.D. 476. *V. Modern British History, 


2s. 6d. 1815-1936. 3s. 6d. 
ll. The Middle Ages in England *V|. Modern European History, 
to 1485. 2s. 9d. 1815-1936. 3s. 6d. 
*Ill. England under the Tudors Alternative volumes are available: 
and Stuarts, 1485-1688. 3s. 1485-1714, 3s. 3d. ; 1714-1815, 3s. ; 
*IV. Britain in the Eighteenth 1783-1936, 4s. ; 1485-1815, 5s. 6d. ; 
Century, 1688-1815. 3s. 3d. 1688-1936, ós. 


* To School Certificate Standard 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD 
4 


» 2 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.I 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A very acute problem that has been worrying educa- 
tionists, administrators and parents alike is the increasing 
number of misfits in the institutions of higher education as 
well as in professions and services. So far as the High 
Schools, Colleges and Universities are concerned, there is 
no check to admission, except the availability of seats—a 
check which does not often operate !—and the capacity of 
the parents to pay the expenses. In the services, University 
degrees and competitive examinations—whose reliability 
is only too obviously doubtful—determine recruitment. 
Now, this situation is no doubt largely due to economic 
causes; there is such acute unemployment amongst the 
educated classes that candidates are only too willing to 
accept any posts irrespective of their psychological bent and 
aptitudes. But no attempt has so far been made in India 
to set up any organization like the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance in England, or to provide expert advice in schools 
through careers masters. The result is that even those who 
are in a position to choose are denied the possibility of doing 
so and drift haphazardly into uncongenial occupations. 
Under the circumstances, not only does their efficiency 
suffer seriously but, also, in the words of the late Sir John 
Adams, they ‘“‘ go through life with a headache ’’. The 
urgency of this problem, which has long exercised the mind 
of the public, has at last forced itself on the attention of 
educationists, and the question has been considered by the 
Government of India Advisory Board of Education as well 
as by various Educational Reorganization Committees set 
up in the different provinces. Consequently, a Board of 
Psychological Studies is being set up in the United Provinces 
which will, amongst other things, tackle the problem of 
vocational selection and guidance. It is also likely that, 
under the guidance of the present Educational Commissioner, 
Mr. John Sargent, the Government of India may set up 
machinery to deal with the matter on an all-India basis and 
co-ordinate the work to be done in the provinces. If this 
serious problem can be successfully tackled, it will eliminate 
an incalculable amount of human waste and unhappiness. 


U.S.A., DOMINION, AND COLONIAL JOURNALS 


HE teaching of English is a topic of perennial interest 
abroad, heightened in recent years by controversy 
between the exponents and supporters of various methods 
of teaching the language as an “ other ” tongue. The Prime 
Minister’s Committee appointed to examine and pronounce 
upon these methods has unfortunately suspended work 
owing to the war: so that those who were hoping for its 
authoritative guidance, in their task of spreading abroad 
English ideas and ideals, are still carrying on as best they 
can withoutit. Teaching (Oxford University Press, Bombay, 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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March, 1940) devotes a whole number to consideration of 
this topic, printing articles on the present state of English 
teaching in India, Burma, Japan and Africa by leading 
authorities in those countries. 

From India, too, comes Education (United Provinces 
Secondary Education Association, January, 1940), with 
excellent accounts of the working of the Wardha Scheme 
together with criticisms of it ; and an article by Prof. B. B. 
Mukerjee on “Adult Education in India ”. 

The Crown Colonist (April, 1940) prints the recommenda- 
tions of the West India Royal Commission, which advise the 
elimination of the pupil-teacher system, and the provision 
of adequate training at properly organized training colleges : 
additional equipment, and the free provision of text-books 
and stationery ; development of the use of films and wire- 
less ; and various changes in school management. 

The Manitoba Teacher (Winnipeg, March, 1940) informs 
us that “ over 10,000 teachers are paid less than the average 
of the minimum wages set by the provincial laws for juvenile 
learners in industry ; over 19,000 teachers are paid less than 
the average of the minimum wages set by provincial laws 
for women in industry ; over sixty-two per cent of all lay 
teachers in Canada earn less than the current wages for 
unskilled labour in Canadian cities ’’. 

The Nation's Schools (Chicago, April, 1940) provides some 
interesting ‘‘ tips on summer renovation ’’. The athletic 
field of a junior high school, we are told, ‘‘ is at the rear of 
the school, and two sets of doors, each with eight panes of 
glass in them, open upon it. These panes have always been 
targets for mischievous boys. It was a common occurrence 
to replace several panes weekly when the weather was nice. 
Since safety glass was installed four years ago, two panes 
have been replaced. The boys still throw stones and several 
panes are cracked, but they present no hazard ”. We are 
glad to see that Chicago’s youth is encouraged to have its 
little bit of fun in nice weather ! 

Several extracts from the Express News Letter (Educa- 
tional Press Association of America, Washington, D.C., 
March 15, 1940) are worthy of quotation, but the happiest 
note on which to end this review is Superintendent 
Harry W. Langworthy’s obiter dictum : 

“About 1900, in the University of Iowa, a teacher took a 
hen into the class and, while this was a good deal of an 
innovation, it was simply a hen. About 1910 this hen had 
become a ‘problem’. About 1915 it had become a 
‘project’. About 1919 this hen was a ‘unit of work’. 
Around 1925 it was an ‘activity’. In 1930 it became the 
basis of ‘an integrated programme’. And lo! in 1936 this 
poor hen had become a ‘ frame of reference ’.’’ 

We shake Mr. Langworthy warmly by the hand. 


EC P 


MEETINGS OF EDUCATIONAL BODIES 


COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION IN WORLD 
CITIZENSHIP 


This new Council held its inaugural Conference at Rhodes 
House, Oxford, from April 11 to April 15, and over three 
hundred persons, representing teachers in all grades of 
educational institutions, members of local education 
authorities, and educational administrators, attended. That 
so many people should have been brought together was 
evidence not only of the attractiveness of the programme 
but also of the realization that, even in the midst of the 
anxieties and turmoils of war, steps must be taken now 
toward the equipment of new generations with the will to 
real abiding peace and the capacity to ensure it. The Con- 
ference programme divided itself into two parts: some of 
the addresses provided opportunities for distinguished 
students of international affairs like H. G. Wells, Gilbert 
Murray, Noel Baker, Arnold Forster, C. E. M. Joad, to 


express their views on the fundamental principles of a new, 
sane and equitable international order; one session was 
devoted to a remarkable symposium of views by Jan 
Masaryk, Seftor Madriaga, Count Balinski Jundswil (Poland) 
M. Naheu (France), Dr. Rudolf Olden, and others on a new 
international order as visualized through the eyes of the 
countries of their birth. There were also sessions such as 
that over which Miss Charlesworth, of the Headmistresses’ 
Association, presided, in which the work of the new Council 
in its relationship to the schools was discussed, and a session 
in which Miss Dymond, Principal of the Portsmouth Train- 
ing College for Women, and Dr. Lowenfeld, the distinguished 
medical psychologist, dealt with “ The influence of the war 
on the minds of children ”. 

The Conference ended with an address by Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education, and from this address The Times Educational 

(Continued on page 208) 
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| FROM THE HOUSE OF GRANT 
A DRAMATISED BIBLE READER 


(For Use in Schools) 
By ELIZABETH G. GRAY, M.A. (Edin.), B.A. (Oxon). 


The aim of Books I and IT is to produce in the form of a Class Reader a connected dramatised version 
of what may be called “ The Old Testament for Schools,” the language, style, and interpretation of 
the Revised Version being retained as far as possible. 


BOOK I Price F Price 
The Promise and its Fulfilment . 2/6 Book II, Part I—The Heroic Period .. 1/6 


(The Story of the Hebrews from Abraham to Joshua in 
ve Acts.) Also in two separate parts. 

Book I, Part I—The Patriarchs .. r/6 
(Act I, Abraham and Isaac; Act II, Jacob; Act III, 
Joseph.) 

Book II, Part II—Moses and Joshua .. 1/4 
(Act IV, Moses; Act V, Joshua.) 

BOOK I 
Heroes, Kings and Prophets of Israel 3/6 


(A dramatised rendering of the principal stories of the 
remainder of the Old Testament, in the form of a 


(Act I, The Greater Judges; Act II, Ruth ;§ Act III, 
Samuel.) 


Book II, Part Il— 
The (United) Monarchy .. 1/6 


(Act I, King Saul; Act II, King David; Act III, 
King Solomon.) 


Book II, Part II1—The Prophets .. 1/6 


(Act I, Elijah and Elisha; Act II, Pre-Exilic Prophets ; 
Act III, Exilic and Post-Exilic Prophets.) 


Other books in the Series in active process of preparatione 


Trilogy.) Also in three separate parts. 


THEY MADE HISTORY 


By ARCHD. DUNCAN, M.A. Price 1/- 


The aim of this book is to meet the requirements of the Compulsory Question in the History Papen 
under the new Leaving Certificate regulations. Now that History is a separate subject, the value of 
this little work will be appreciated in order to obtain the best results. An idea of the scope of the work 
will be gathered from the following contents : 


1. In the Ancient World. 3. In the Middle Ages. 
2. In the Dark Ages. 4. In Modern Times. 
The work is completed by appended Time Charts containing the names of all persons mentioned 
within its pages. 
In the Press 


ENGLISH FROM THE NEWS 


For Post-Primary Classes. By NORMAN J. M. HILSON, M.A. 
Bound in full cloth. Book I, 1/-. Book Il, 1/3. 
Tests in English for the first three years of the Secondary School. 


PRACTICE AND PROGRESS IN FRENCH 
UNSEENS 


For Third and Fourth Year Classes. 
By ALEX. H. IRVINE, M.A. (Hons.), Officier d’Academie. Price 2/- 


Containing Hints and Aids for French-English translation with a graded collection of slightly adapted 
prose extracts from standard authors. 


For Fourth and Fifth Year Classes. Price 2/6 


The Grant Educational Company (London) Ltd. 
3 Eagle Street, Southampton Row, W.C. 1 
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Supplement, on April 20, published extracts under the 
heading “ Warning to Utopians”’. It must be confessed that 
this heading was not inappropriate, for Mr. Lindsay’s speech 
really seemed to have been drafted on the assumption that 
it was to be delivered to an audience of amiable and unprac- 
tical idealists, and not to a body of experienced education- 
ists—teachers and others. Before the Conference The 
Times Educational Supplement had published an article 
about it which said : “‘ If this is the beginning of yet another 
attempt to coax children into wide and vague loyalties, to 
give a visionary slant to the teaching of history ... ” and 
SO on. 

As there appears to be a certain amount of misunder- 
standing about the origin and aims of the new Council, a 
little statement of fact seems necessary. For twenty years 
the Education Committee of the League of Nations Union, 
consisting of representatives of all the great associations of 
local education authorities and teachers and individual 
members of high standing in the educational world, had 
sought to further an educational aim which has been 
accepted by a majority of practical educationists, namely, 
that scientific and economic developments are rapidly 
converting the world into a coherent unit of inter-dependent 
parts; that this tendency is as inevitable as it is logical ; 
and that, in the hands of intelligent, humane people, it can 
issue in peace, happiness, prosperity, and the furtherance of 
certain spiritual aims for which this country, on the whole, 
stands. Naturally, and reasonably, it sought to point to 
the League of Nations as the latest, and best, instrument 
which has yet been devised for furthering this purpose and 
tendency. It therefore placed its advice and influence 
behind a conception of education which says: “ You 
cannot now teach history and geography and literature and 
language, &c., as separate and distinct subjects; you 
cannot now teach the history of Britain and the British 
Empire, of France, of Germany, of Japan as bodies of know- 
ledge separated by high fences. These studies are both 
stories of the achievement of mankind and pointers to his 
probable future achievement. They indicate what mankind 
could do for comfort, for the relief of poverty and pain and 
misery, if its aims were truly spiritual and unselfish, and if 
its constructive work were not interrupted and abused by 
the need for preparation for war ’’. This was the sole aim 
of the League of Nations Union Education Committee, and 
that aim has never been prostituted to political ends, nor 
has the Executive of the League of Nations Union interfered 
in any sense, at any time, with the Education Committee in 
the prosecution of that aim. But times have changed and 
the League of Nations is in disrepute with a section of the 
community. The League of Nations Education Committee 
has therefore been dissolved, and the new Council formed 
with completely independent powers on all matters coming 
within its purview—a completely educational purview. Its 
members are representative of almost every educational 
organization which is non-political and of high standing in 
England to-day, and, as clear evidence of the Council’s 
irreproachability in the matter of political bias, the Board of 
Education have agreed to send a highly competent observer 
to the Council’s meetings. In Adult Education (including 
that now provided for the Armed Forces of the Crown) the 
demand for lectures on International Relations has 
increased enormously. Are we to exclude from the curricula 
of our schools an intelligent preparation for what is admitted 
to be one of the prime interests of alert and eager senior 
children and youth to-day ? After all, the new world will 
be theirs to mould and their older brothers and sisters are 
to-day winning the right to mould it. Is it wrong—or 
unpatriotic—to seek to incline their courage and fortitude 
to the aim of Peace ? Evan Davis. 


RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 
The sixteenth Annual Conference of Rural Community 
Councils was organized by the National Council of Social 
Service at the Bonnington Hotel, London, on Thursday 
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and Friday, April 18 and 19. Over seventy delegates 
attended, including representatives of government depart- 
ments, Rural Community Councils, and other bodies 
actively interested in the social problems of the countryside. 

The opening session dealt with “ Rural Life in War-time 
and Reconstruction ’’ and was introduced by Mr. L. K. 
Elmhirst, M.A., B.Sc., who made a practical approach to 
the subject by taking an existing Devon village and dis- 
cussing its present and future needs. A village centre, in 
his opinion, should contain a main hall with a well-designed 
stage and suitable ancillary accommodation, a canteen, a 
clinic, and a games room, workshop, and quiet room for the 
young people. He emphasized the responsible part to be 
played by the universities and university colleges in 
developing leadership in the rural areas and in bringing 
pressure on the local authorities to exercise their powers in 
the field of informal education. 

Lord Denham, Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 
of Agriculture, mentioned that the 2,000,000 extra acres of 
arable land which would undoubtedly be ready by April 30 
would represent a saving of 2,000,000 tons of imported 
cereals, A recent census showed that, in spite of the 
shortage of feeding stuffs, the number of cattle was slightly 
up, the sheep population had been maintained, and the fall 
in the number of pigs and poultry was almost infinitesimal. 
The food production campaign was the Government's 
answer to Hitler's plan to starve us out. The session was 
closed by an address from Miss G. E. Summers, H.M.I., on 
the contribution voluntary organizations could make in 
seeing that the food available formed a balanced diet, and 
was cooked so as to preserve its maximum nutritive value. 

At the first session on the Friday, Miss Colson, of the 
Central Council for Recreative Physical Training, showed 
how the problem of youth was being affected by such factors 
as evacuation and the present agricultural drive. In par- 
ticular, she mentioned the work of the Standing Conference 
of National Juvenile Organizations in connexion with the 
problem of leadership and with physical recreation as a 
method of approaching young people. 

At its final session, Sir Lawrence Chubb, Chairman of the 
Central Parish Councils Committee, said that, during the 
war, parish councils were likely to be faced with certain 
practical difficulties, such as the Leia restrictions on 
their powers in respect of the raising of loans and the 
compulsory purchase of land. Nevertheless, there were 
many useful activities which they could carry out in 
connexion with allotments, the provision of children’s 
playgrounds (towards which limited financial assistance 
would be available from the National Playing Fields Asso- 
ciation), the securing on short leases of suitable sites for 
post-war playing fields, and the collection of waste material. 
Sir Lawrence particularly urged that the money raised by 
Rural District Councils in the sale of such material should 
be used, not to reduce the rates, but to finance schemes of 
real public service. He suggested that a fair arrangement 
would be for the District Council to return fifty per cent of this 
income to Parish Councils for them to use on parochial jobs 
which they could not otherwise undertake without assistance. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORLD PEACE 


At a week-end Conference on ‘ Constructive World 
Peace ”, at South Lytchet Manor, Dorset, Lady Lees said 
the starting point for World Brotherhood is Education, 
which must centre round the home, and must be the adjunct 
of Christian home-training, not its supplanter. She said 
that educational authorities, schools and children must all 
work together for a definite aim, which should be not just 
earning a living or passing a school certificate, but the 
highest aim of which we could conceive: the Glory of God 
and the foundation of World Brotherhood. Lady Lees 
holds that the curriculum of every school should include 
home-making, carpentry and gardening, and she would 
have every boy and girl put on the land for two years ; for 
agriculture is the basis of all our national life. 


— 
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EFFECTIVE SERIES 
OF WALL Maps 


Eight Sets of Maps, covering the World, 
Home Country and Continents, viz. : 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
EUROPE and the MEDITERRANEAN 
ASIA AFRICA 
NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


Each Set consists of Three Maps : 
(a) Relief and Communications ; 
(6) Rainfall and Temperature ; 
(c) Industry and Population. 


THE WORLD, containing : 


(a) Climatic Regions ; 
(b) Natural Vegetation ; 
(¢) Land Utilisation. 


Size of each Map, 45 by 35 inches. 


Prices : 22s. per Set in Strong Case ; or 22s. 
any Three Maps, either on rollers or folded 
and dissected. Single Maps, 8s. each. 


A MODERN 
MAP BOOK 


FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
By J. E. ALLISON and E. P. BOON 
SECOND EDITION 


32 pages of exercises with spaces for answers, 
Photographs, Block Diagrams, and reproduc- 
tions in colour from one-inch Ordnance Survey 
of Peak District, Liverpool-Birkenhead and 
Salisbury District and from Land Utilisation 
Survey, Brighton and Bournemouth sheet. 
The inclusion of these reproductions makes 
easy the study of the O.S. Map at home. 
“ A successful effort to relate the study of the 
One-Inch Ordnance Map to that of general 
geographical principles.” (Review by M. J. E. in 
Geography.) 
Price Is. 8d., bound manilla covers 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED 


30 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1, and Edina Works, EDINBURGH 
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LABOUR, 
MART & MONEY 


An Economic and Industrial History of 
England 


By H. W. SAUNDERS 


Part I depicts life in the Middle Ages. Part II views the 
revolution in ideas and ways of living which took place 
in the 15th and 16th centuries. Part III describes the 
Agricultural and Industrial Revolutions. Part IV brings 
the story of Finance and Industry down to our own times. 


Price 2s. 8d., bound cloth boards, illustrated. 


MODERN 
BRITAIN 


A School Certificate Geography 


By R. S. G. BROCKLEBANK, M.A., Ph.D. 


156 pages, with le maps and diagrams in the text, 230 
exercises and 8 illustrations from photographs. 


Price 3s., cloth bound boards. 


The of the book is to provide a course on the 
British Isles in the final year before the School Certificate 
Examination. Many questions are included which have 
previously been set by Examining Boards. 


MAP OF GAUL 


To illustrate Caesar’s Campaigns 


Price 15s. on cloth and rollers, varnished ; or on cloth, 
dissected to fold, and eyeletted. 

The different political units, e.g. Gaul, Germany, Roman 
Territory, are distinctively coloured ; physical features 
clearly marked ; routes of Caesar’s campaigns shown in 
red. Size 50 in. by 42 in. 


REVISION EXERCISES 
IN SCHOOL HISTORY 


For School Certificate Examinations 


Price 10d. each book, manilla covers 


l. British History to 1485. 
ll. British History, 1422-1783. 
lll. British History, 1688-1929. 
IV. European History, 1494-1713. 
V. European History, 1713-1815. 
Vil. European History, 1815-1914, 
Vil. Scottish History. 
Vill. The British Empire. 


Each book (size 11 in. by 8} in.) contains questions with 
ruled lines for answers and outline maps to be filled in. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Government Evacuation Scheme. — Preliminary 
arrangements have been made by the Government for the 
evacuation, should the necessity arise, of about 1,158,000 
school children throughout the country. The usual Whitsun 
holiday was cancelled, and schools in evacuation areas are 
to remain open on Saturday mornings. Doctors and nurses 
of the schools’ medical services in evacuation areas attended 
the schools for the medical examination of the children. 
The Government urge local authorities in evacuation areas 
to take any action in their power to obtain the consent of 
parents for the evacuation of their children. They also 
request local authorities in reception areas to maintain an 
organization adequate to deal with the children allocated 
to them under the new scheme. 

In recognition of the higher cost of maintenance of the 
older children, the Government have decided to pay house- 
holders 10s. 6d. per week for children between 10 and 14 
years of age, 12s. 6d. per week for children between 14 and 
16, and 15s. a week for children over 16. 

The Minister of Health has been in consultation with the 
President of the Board of Education as to the provision of 
hostels for groups of evacuated children attending secondary, 
junior technical, or central schools, and in special cases 
senior schools. The Government recognize that the associa- 
tion of the teaching staff with the management of such 
hostels will be essential and it has, therefore, been arranged 
that such proposals should be formulated by the Local 
Education Authority and submitted by them to His 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. The billeting authorities 
are asked to cooperate with the local education authorities. 

With the view to securing relief for householders who 
have cared for children for a long time, the Government are 
prepared to approve other suitable proposals for the pro- 
vision of hostels for the accommodation of children where 
the billeting authority are convinced that their difficulties 
cannot otherwise be solved. It may be necessary to secure 
paid whole-time wardens to undertake the management of 
these hostels, but voluntary helpers should be utilized to 
the full, The Government also urge full cooperation 
between the authorities for evacuation areas and the 
billeting and education authorities in the receiving areas. 

The Government have transferred to receiving areas in 
Glamorgan and Monmouth some 7,000 school children who 
had been evacuated from London and the Medway towns to 
the coasts of Essex, Kent and Suffolk, and children are 
being evacuated from the following towns on the South 
East coast: Great Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Felixstowe, 
Harwich, Clacton, Frinton and Walton, Southend, Margate, 
Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Sandwich, Dover, Deal and 
Folkestone. 


Medical Officers.—The announcement by the Ministry 
of Health that medical practitioners are liable for service 
with H.M. Forces affects medical officers employed by local 
- authorities. The Central Medical War Committee will 
advise local authorities which medical officers have been 
recommended for service. It is hoped to give the fullest 
consideration to the needs of the normal civilian services. 
Local authorities are asked to notify the Board of Education 
of any cases of medical officers employed in the school health 
services who are provisionally selected for war service, and 
to state whether it is intended to replace such officers by an 
older man or a woman. 


The Schools in War-Time.—The Board of Education 
have issued three more memoranda in this valuable series: 
(1) “Food: how the Teachers can help the Nation”, 
(2) “ Nature Study Out of Doors”, (3) “ France and 
Ourselves ’’. Teachers will find these memoranda helpful 
in dealing with those problems which the war has brought 
to our nation and to our schools. 


Schoolboys and the Land.—Boys at school, as well as 
those who have just left school, are to be given the oppor- 
tunity to help the nation grow more food. Their assistance 
is to be organized on a general plan as a result of discussions 
between the Ministry of Agriculture, the Headmasters’ 
Conference, and the Incorporated Association of Head- 
masters. Summer “ holiday farming ” camps are to be set 
up for older boys, the sites being selected with a view to 
local farming requirements. After consultation with the 
farmers’ and farm workers’ unions, it has been decided to 
pay 6d. per hour to boys of 16 and over and 5d. per hour to 
boys under 16. All applications for schoolboy assistance 
must be made through the County War Agricultural 
Committees ; payments will be made by the farmer direct 
to the person in charge of each party of boys. Agricultural 
or other work must not interfere with normal educational 
programmes. The amount of work, therefore, that can be 
expected from schools in term time will probably be 
limited to one or two half days a week. It is illegal to employ 
children under 12 on schooldays, and children of 12 or over 
may not be employed more than two hours a day after 
school. Many local authorities have raised this age limit 
to 13. This protection for the children will be maintained. 
Employment of children when they are not at school must 
be suited to their age and physique, and it is hoped that it 
will not exceed four hours a day. 

A scheme is being worked out for the whole-time employ- 
men in agriculture of boys who have left school and for 
whom the usual openings are not available. Proposals are 
being considered for providing a short period of farm 
training for a certain number of town boys who wish to go 
into agriculture on leaving the elementary schools. 


Higher Agricultural Education.—A committee, working 
under the direction of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, has been appointed to review the position of 
agricultural education at University Departments of Agri- 
culture and Agricultural Colleges, as affected by war 
conditions, and to recommend from time to time such 
financial assistance from the Exchequer as may be con- 
sidered appropriate, bearing in mind also the possible 
demand for higher agricultural education in the immediate 
post-war period. The members of the committee are 
Mr. D. G. Brown, Mr. E. Salter Davies, Mr. J. Duncan, 
Mr. A. Hurd, Mr. C. Bryner Jones, Dr. T. Loveday and 
Prof. J. S. B. Stopford, with Mr. A. R. Whyte, of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, as secretary. 


Education in East Suffolk.—The Chairman’s progress 
report of the East Suffolk Education Committee for the 
four months ended April 30, 1940, shows the variety of 
duties which an Education Committee and its teaching 
staff now undertake. Administrators and teachers must now 
consider pension and allowance forms ; billeting ; A.R.P.; 
national savings; milk; canteens; gardening and 
food production ; collection of tin foil, paper, metal, bones ; 
games centres ; youth work ; evening institutes ; libraries ; 
health and cleanliness ; Anti-litter and Rural Preservation 
Campaign; Women’s Institutes; Women’s Voluntary 
Services ; Women’s Land Army; county drama, &c. In 
addition to all this, the East Suffolk Education Committee 
have not neglected the needs of the Services. Classes in 
war industry are proceeding and classes in French and 
German have been provided for several hundred officers 
and men of the Army. The Committee offered their 
services to the Admiralty, and classes are being held for the 
instruction of ratings wishing to obtain Skipper and Mate 
Certificates, and also refresher courses for officers com- 
manding patrol and mine-sweeping craft. Instruction is 
also given in cookery for the training of cooks for patrol 

(Continued on page 302) 
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NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON 


CREATIVE ENGLISH. Books I and Il, Is. 6d. each, Book Ill, 2s. 


By S. C. GLASSEY, M.A., Senior English Master at Bradford Grammar School; Author of 
“ Preparatory English ”, “ A Progressive Course in English Composition ”’, “ Post-Certwficate 
Exercises in English ”. 

It is axiomatic that one of the main functions of the English teacher is to render his pupils 
articulate, able not only to express with distinction their own mental reactions to what interests 
their minds, and stirs their emotions, but to perform efficiently the practical functions for which 
efficient speech is requisite. 

The object of this course is to correlate to this end many recognized English exercises, to train 
the pupil’s ear by repeated prose repetition, while he himself is learning to write, to reinforce his 
written efforts by oral work of many kinds, to familiarize him, by synthesis and analysis, with the 
structure of the sentence, and to show him constantly how recognized craftsmen have wrought at 
the art he is himself cultivating. 


A PREPARATORY FRENCH COURSE. is. 9d. 


By M. W. MURRAY, M.A., Docteur de l’ Université de Lille, Principal French Master, Robert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen, and E. CASATI, L.-és-L., Agrégé de l Université, sometime Principal Lecturer 
in French in the University of Aberdeen. With 20 full-page Illustrations. 

This course is intended for pupils who are preparing for entrance to a secondary school. It is 
simple but systematic, and carefully graded to secure full comprehension at each stage as well as 
definite progress. It provides an introduction that leads naturally and without waste of effort to 
the French of the secondary school. The vocabulary has been restricted as far as possible consistent 
with interest. The simple grammar of the course includes what is necessary for easy conversation 
and writing on ordinary subjects. The illustrations are intended to form the basis of part of the 
conversation. Each fifth lesson is a revision. There are Phonetic exercises for those teachers 
who use them. 


JUNIOR PRACTICAL LATIN GRAMMAR. 2s. 


By the Rev. J. G. WILKIE, Headmaster of Badingham College, Leatherhead, sometime Assistant 
Master, St. Paul’s School, and C. W. F. LYDALL, M.A., Vice-Principal of Badingham College, 
Leatherhead, sometime Senior Classical Master at St. John’s School, Leatherhead. 

This book is an attempt to satisfy those who require a Latin Grammar on the same lines as the 
author’s Practical Latin Grammar, but of a more elementary character. It is intended to carry the 
beginner up to the standard of the Junior School Certificate. Most of the words which the beginner 
is likely to meet are given in an alphabetical index, and can be referred to their various types, 
where models for declension, &c., are given on the opposite page. Explanations are inserted where 
teaching experience has shown that any word causes particular difficulty. 


A SCHOOL CERTIFICATE TRIGONOMETRY 


By W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., B.Sc., formerly Assistant Master on the Military and Engineering 
Side at Cheltenham College. 
With or without Answers, 4s. Or in Two Parts, with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. each. 
After a general discussion on angles, compass, and bearings, the six ratios are taken in pairs with 
problems on right-angled triangles. Regular polygons and 3-dimensional problems are followed by 
the obtuse angle, logarithms, the solution of oblique-angled triangles and problems involving one 
triangle only. Further formulae for the solution of triangles and the various circles are then proved. 
Part II commences with problems involving two oblique-angled triangles and then circular 
measure, latitude and longitude, dip and distance of the horizon. The ratios of angles up to 860° 
are considered with the help of co-ordinates, and sections on identities, the general angle, compound 
angles, solution of equations, elimination, harder problems, follow. 
General properties of triangles, circles, and the solution of equations are considered in appendices. 


In response to numerous inquirtes Messrs. Rivington beg to state that they have NOT 
increased the published price of ANY of their publications 


RIVINGTONS : 34 King Street, Covent Garden, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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and mine-sweeping craft and in stewarding for the training 
of stewards in service work. 


The Service of Youth.—The Southend-on-Sea Educa- 
tion Committee have given very careful consideration to the 
question of the social and physical development of boys and 
girls between the ages of 14 and 20. They now propose to 
form a Youth Council on a broad basis to take the place of 
the Youth Organizations Committee. Within the frame- 
work of this Youth Council will be carried on the various 
activities such as football, cricket, &c., as well as wider 
types of activity. An executive committee will supervise 
and coordinate the work of the special committees, and will 
deal with the business of the Council. In order to bring 
voluntary endeavour into closer connexion with the Educa- 
tion Committee, it is proposed to form a sub-committee of 
the Higher Education Sub-Committee, to comprise repre- 
sentatives both of the Youth Council and of the Higher 
Education Sub-Committee. The suggestions have been 
approved by the Youth Organizations Committee. 


War Degrees at Oxford.—The Hebdomadal Council of 
Oxford has published the requirements for war degrees. 
These are restricted to students who have completed a 
minimum of nine months of war service. This minimum 
war service will be counted as equivalent to three terms of 
residence and fourteen months will count as four terms 
when nine months residence are required. Modified require- 
ments as to examinations have already been published. 


Royal Academy.—This year’s Royal Academy contains 
few portraits of educational interest. Mr. Charles Holden 
exhibits the Model of the University of London New 
Building, Bloomsbury, and drawings of the Goldsmiths’ 
Library, and of the interior of the Great Hall. This will be 
the only hall in London designed specially for academic 
celebrations. It will accommodate 2,000 persons. Other 
architectural exhibits include: design for buildings at 
Merchant Taylors School (A. E. Richardson); Union Build- 
ing for Durham University (Vincent Harris) ; new Grammar 
School for Girls at Ware (Julian Leathart) ; Courtauld 
Science and Art Block, Felsted (Chetwood & Grant). 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.— 
The annual report of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Division of Intercourse and Education, 
records the distribution of books on United States history 
to fifteen public schools in England. A special collection 
was presented to University College, Nottingham. There 
are twenty-seven International Relations Clubs in the 
British Isles, supported by the Foundation. In June a 
conference on American Studies in Higher Education was 
held at Dunford House, attended by representatives of 
universities. 


Historical Association Tours.—The Historical Asso- 
ciation is arranging three tours to be held in August, each 
of which will be under the leadership of a well-known 
scholar with particular knowledge of the locality. Mrs. D. P. 
Dobson, D.Litt., F.S.A., will conduct the tour through 
Wilts., Hants., and Dorset arranged for the early part of 
August; Mr. W. T. McIntire, F.S.A., is guiding another 
party on a walking tour along the Roman Wall, from 
Carlisle to Newcastle, from August 13-20, and Mr. John 
Salmon will be in charge of an East Anglian tour which will 
visit Bury St. Edmunds, Brandon, Ely, Norwich, Dedham, 
Thaxted, Saffron Walden, and the Stour Valley, between 
August 25 and September r. Application should be made 
to the Secretary of the Historical Association, 29 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Royal Empire Society Competition.—The Council of 
The Royal Empire Society, with a view to encouraging 
the progress of Imperial Studies in the schools of the 
Empire, and among the children of British subjects 
generally, has decided to award in 1940 medals and prizes 
for the best essays sent in by boys or girls in three classes. 
Full details of the subjects set and conditions of entry may 
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be had from the Society at Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2. 


Music and Art.—A Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and Arts has been set up by the President of the 
Board of Education to supervise the administration of the 
fund made available by the grants of the Pilgrim Trust and 
of the Government, and has had its first meeting. The 
Chairman of the Council is Lord Macmillan, and the Vice- 
Chairman Dr. Thomas Jones, Secretary of the Pilgrim 
Trust. Sir Kenneth Clark, Director of the National 
Gallery, is a member of the Council, and there is a panel of 
expert advisers including Mr. Lewis Casson, Dr. George 
Dyson, Dr. Reginald Jacques, Mr. du Garde Peach, and 
Mr. W. E. Williams. 


Empire Youth Sunday.—An Empire Service, which was 
attended by a large number of boys and girls representing 
schools and youth organizations in and around London, was 
held at Westminster Abbey. Mr. Vincent Massey, the High 
Commissioner for Canada, addressed the gathering and 
spoke of the debt which humanity owed to the young men 
and women of to-day. After the war, he said, we should 
need the vision and strength of youth. 


“ Education for Effective Democracy ’’.—The Asso- 
ciation for Education in Citizenship is organizing a Summer 
School at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, from August 7-14, 
the subject for discussion being ‘‘ Education for Effective 
Democracy ’’. The speakers include Sir Norman Angell, 
Mr. E. B. Castle, Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, Mr. E. F. M. 
Durbin, Mr. Tom Harrisson, Dr. Gilbert Murray, Dr. A. D. 
Lindsay, Mr. M. L. Jacks, Professor D. Saurat, Professor 
P. Roxby, and Sir Ernest Simon. Applications should be 
made to the Association for Education in Citizenship, 
1o Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Summer School of Spanish.—The twenty-first annual 
Summer School of Spanish, organized by the University of 
Liverpool, will be held at the University College of the 
South-West, Exeter, from August 5-31. The course will 
be directed by Professor E. Allison Peers, assisted by 
Sr. Martinez Nadal of the University of London, and other 
Spanish-speaking lecturers. Lectures include courses on 
Spain and Europe, Classical Spanish Drama, the Modem 
Novel, and Contemporary Poetry, together with practical 
classes on Syntax and Translation, Conversation Groups, 
Debates, &c. Members can also take either French or 
German, and attend other lectures of general interest without 
extra charge. Particulars may be obtained from the 


Secretary, Summer School of Spanish, University of 
Liverpool. 
Social Biology in the School.—The Educational 


Advisory Board of the British Social Hygiene Council are 
arranging a Summer School for teachers to be held at 
Westminster College, Cambridge, from August 1-8. The 
main subject is ‘‘ Social Biology in the School—War-time 
Problems ”. The services of distinguished speakers are 
being secured. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Education Officer, Educational Advisory Board, 
Tavistock House South, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Bingley Vacation Course.—This course for teachers, 
organized by the County Council of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, will be held this year from July 31 to August 13, 
if the response is sufficient and if the development of the 
war permits. Those who wish to attend should send their 
applications at the earliest possible date to the Education 
Officer, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


Problems of Education. — The National Froebel 
Foundation announce a summer school to be held at 
Bishop Otter College, Chichester, from August 1-15. 
The purpose of the school is to consider certain important 
problems in the education of young children, brought into 
prominence by the war. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Acting Secretary, 2 Manchester Square, London, W. 1. 

(Continued on page 304) 
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ee UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PR ESS > EES 


THE 
LONDON MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 
GENERAL EDITOR: P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 

L’AS DE LA ROUTE Edited by ASHE LEE, M.A. 


This novel by JULIETTE GOUBLET is intended for pupils in their third year. The Oa has been based on 
word-frequency, and the rapidly-moving story should ensure enjoyable reading material. Limp Cloth, Is. 4d. 


PASTEUR Edited by JEAN MATRAT, L. és L. 
This biography by PASTEUR VALLERY-RADOT is suitable for Sixth-Form general reading, and is based on vocabu- 
lary frequency principles. Its cultural value cannot be overestimated. Limp Cloth. Is. 2d. 
MADAME CURIE ` Edited by JEAN MATRAT, L. ès L. 
A biography by EVE CURIE, this story should appeal to all boys and giris and can be read with ease by a School 
Certificate Form. Limp Cloth. Is. 4d. 
TROIS SCOUTS Edited by ASHE LEE, M.A. 


This book contains two stories: ‘‘En Route pour le Sud,” by MICHAEL CLAIRVAL, and ‘“‘ Trois Petits 
Éclaireurs,” by Pierre Hellin. They are simply told and only simple constructions are used. 
LES LOUPS ENTRE EUX Edited by B. YOUNG, B.A. 


This is one of the well-known ‘‘ Deuxième Bureau ” Series by CHARLES ROBERT DUMAS. The story, dealing 
with the comp lamen of post-war Franco-German espionage, has already been proved most popular with boys 


and girls of all ages. 
LES MYSTÉRIEUX MESSAGERS Edited by P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 
A short novel of about 12,000 words written by GILLES HERSAY in simple but idiomatic French. Suitable 


for an average third-year class. Limp Cloth. Is. 6d. 
. Further titles to follow 


THE ACTIVE ENGLISH COURSE 
By GORDON S. HUMPHREYS, M.A., and JOHN C. ROBERTS, B.A. 


The Active English Course, as its title implies, stresses this aspect of English, and covers 
those activities which the ‘* Spens ” Report recommends in the section on English Language 
and Literature. 


The lessons are built up on carefully graded exercises, so arranged as to provide for revision 
of past work as new is introduced. An effort has been made to set exercises that are pro- 
ductive and interesting and pupils are encouraged to use the knowledge of correct con- 
structions which they acquire. A graphic method of analysing simple sentences is used. 
This is most attractive to children and enables them to see quickly the function of the parts 
of a sentence. 


Book |. For pupils of 12 years. Cloth Boards, 2s. 9d. 
Book 2. For pupils of 13 years. Cloth Boards, 3s. 

Book 3. For pupils of |4 years. Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. 
Book 4. For pupils of I5 years. In preparation 


FURTHER PARTICULARS REGARDING THESE BOOKS MAY BE OBTAINED 
FROM UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD., AT ST. HUGH’S SCHOOL, BICKLEY, KENT 
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Competitions for Children.— We are informed by 
The British Authors’ Press, organizers of the ‘‘ British 
Annual of Literature ’’ competitions for children (announced 
in our April number, page 190) that the date for sending in 
the competitions has been extended to September 30. 


Lausanne Vacation Course. — The University of 
Lausanne announce holiday courses in ‘‘ Modern French 
Language and Literature ”, to be held from July 15 to 
October 5. For all information application should be made 
to the Secrétariat de la Faculté des Lettres, Cité, Lausanne, 
Switzerland, or, in England, to Miss B. M. Nichols, 
S. Catherine’s School, Bramley, Guildford. 


Nursery School Association Summer School.—The 
School will be held at St. John’s College, York, from July 20 
to August 3, and will discuss ‘‘ Children’s Needs at the 
Nursery Stage of Life ’’. It offers this year special oppor- 
tunities to individuals or societies who are perplexed by the 
many problems of the care of young children during the 
war. Application should be made as early as possible to the 
Secretary, Nursery School Association of Great Britain, 
8 Endsleigh Gardens, London, W.C. 1. 


Institut Français du Royaume-Uni. — Several in- 
teresting lectures will be delivered during the month of 
June. On June 5 Miss Rebecca West speaks on “ An 
Ignoramus’s View of French Culture ”, and on June 19 the 
Hon. George Peel speaks on “ The French Colonial Empire ”. 
On June 21 M. André Maurois will speak in French on 
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“The Reappearance of Colonel Bramble ’’ and on June 14 
and 28 M. Denis Saurat will deliver his two final lectures on 
“Les Buts de la Guerre et l’Organization de la Paix”. 
The general public is admitted free, subject to accom- 
modation. 


Courses for Youth Leaders.—A two-week course and 
a term course have been arranged in collaboration with the 
Board of Education and the National Youth Committee. 
The object of the courses, which are open to both men and 
women, is to help to increase the usefulness of those 
interested in youth work, whether as paid or voluntary 
workers. The courses will be held in Westhill College, 
Selly Oak, Birmingham, the two-week course from 
August 31 to September 14, 1940, and the term course from 
September 28. All inquiries about application for admission 
and conditions of attendance should be addressed to the 
Principal, Westhill College, Selly Oak, Birmingham, 29. 

National Baby Week.—The “ William Hardy ” Silver 
Challenge Shield is offered by the National Baby Welfare 
Council for competition among senior girls in public ele- 
mentary schools studying infant care. The ‘‘ Gwen Geffen ” 
Rose Bowl will be awarded to the school winning second 
place. The competition will take the form of set questions 
on infant care. Schools which desire to enter for the com- 
petition should notify the Secretary of the National Baby 
Welfare Council, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1, not 
later than June 5, 1940, intimating the number of questior 
papers required. 


NEW BOOKS 


THE FRENCH AND OURSELVES 
By MONA E. MACKAY, M.A., D.d’Univ. 


Š ND did you really like the French ? ” 

How often, to such a query, does the lover of 
France feel tempted to make a too impatient, too emphatic 
answer in the affirmative! There is so much in the tone of 
the question. There is ‘‘ How could you?” and ‘‘ How 
extraordinary !’’ and ‘‘ How disloyal in a Briton!” and 
“ How difficult to understand!” We are an insular 
people after all, and, broad as our Empire has been, it has 
not always kept us from sowing prejudices rather than 
rooting them out. The Great War, however, by throwing 
us into close contact with the French, enabled us to make 
with them that happy barter of ideas which has led in 
each country to a revived interest in the other—an interest 
which the present alliance, forged to prevent a world-wide 
catastrophe to free men, must surely consolidate. But, 
as there can be no interest without information, and no 
cooperation without understanding, it is natural to find that 
a scholarly Frenchman has, in a series of broadcast talks 
now published attractively and inexpensively, attempted to 
explain to us the French outlook on our common world. 

Professor Saurat’s The Spirit of France* reminds us 
simply and sincerely of the need for give and take in the 
intellectual sphere. Great Britain has much to offer and 
much to receive: and as, like small boys ‘‘ swopping ” 
pen-knives, we are overwhelmingly interested in what we 
are to receive, it is inevitable that we should talk little 
about our givings and much about our takings. This little 
book, however, while concentrating on the things in which 
the French excel, is scrupulously just in pointing out those 
matters in which they fall short and in which we ourselves 
are praiseworthy. 

What is particularly striking about the book is its 
strong appeal to the educationist. Civilization, in the end, is 
the outcome of education, and upon the firm basis of school 
and university rests the whole of a nation’s culture, the 
whole of its political and indeed much of its moral fabric. 


* The Spirit of France. By Prof. D. SauraT. (1s. net. Dent.) 


Our enemy has realized this: he has made the school a 
training-ground for the future unit of his totalitarian state. 
The French have long realized it, too, for the national 
lycée trains the future citizen-voter. But have we ? 

Run your mental eye, with Professor Saurat, over the 
bewildering variety of our schools and try to appreciate 
with him the monstrous class-distinctions which thev 
perpetuate, from the council school to Eton, up througk 
the whole hierarchy. Do they not remind you of a hat-shop 
where you may buy anything from a shilling bonnet to ar 
exclusive model at Heaven knows how many guineas ” 
But the hats have at least the quality of serving a common 
purpose, for willy-nilly they are all mere lids to clap over our 
heads in rain. Our British schools no more serve a commen 
purpose than do a scrubbing-brush and a scalpel. 

The French, inspired by the all-powerful principle of the 
“rights of man ”, have built upon the ideas of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity an educational system of which 
Professor Saurat has every reason to be proud. The idea 
behind a centralized system. by which the tiniest toddler ir 
the infant room is eventually connected with the Minister 
of Education in Paris, is that in an ideal world of justice for 
all there must be full assurance that every child recognizes 
justice when he meets it; and before he can do so he mus: 
learn to judge; and before he can judge he must receive 
rigorous training in logic and be at least a moral supporter 
of thought values. And so, from his earliest days, the 
French boy is instructed in the use of reason; he is taught 
to have a high respect for it, and the atmosphere of the 
French class-room, at its best, is one of sincere intellectu3i 
effort, where the best head receives honest admiring glances 
instead of sneers and blows. In other words, the measure ct! 
a hero is not taken around the biceps, and the scholars 
couronne receives just that admiration which is in England 
reserved for’a silver-plated pot or a tasselled cap. 

Should he go no farther in his studies than the Govern- 
ment requires as a minimum, the French boy has at leas: 
had the chance of becoming a right-minded citizen on h:s 
guard against most forms of duperze and delusion ; perhaps. 
as Professor Saurat suggests, his one remaining folly— the 

(Continued on page 306) 
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STANDARD BOOKS WITH REVISED PRICES AT JUNE 1 
GEOGRAPHY 


THE WORLD OF MAN 


Edited by C. C. CARTER 


BOOK I BOOK III 
FIRST STUDIES FROM GREAT BRITAIN CONTINENTS NEW AND OLD By C. C. 
By C. C. CARTER and C. A. Simpson. Second CARTER and E. C. MARCHANT 5s. 6d. 
Edition 3s. Also in Two Volumes, 3s. 6d. each, and in Five 
Parts: I, II, IV, and V, each 2s., Part III, ls. 9d. 
BOOK II BOOK IV 
MAN AND THE EARTH By E. C. MARCHANT EUROPE, THE BRITISH ISLES AND THE 
and C. C. CARTER 3s. 6d. WORLD By C. C. CARTER and E. C. MARCHANT 
Also in Two Volumes at 2s. 6d. each 4s. 
NEW EDITION OF DE MARTONNE’S CLASSICAL WORK 
A SHORTER PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Translated by E. D. LABORDE Ninth Impression revised, 8s. 3d. 
FRANCE By E. E. Evans 4s. 9d. GERMANY By JASPER STEMBRIDGE 4s. 9d. 
GEOMETRY 
A SCHOOL GEOMETRY By C. O. TuckEy and A SCHOOL SOLID GEOMETRY By C. O. 
P. W. C. HOLLOWELL 5s. TUCKEY 2s. 3d. 
Also in Three Volumesat 2s.3d.each. Answers, 2d. 
CLASSICS 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF LATIN 
By L. W. P. Lewis and E. H. GODDARD 
New Edition with Grammar Summary s 4s. 6d. 
CHRISTOPHERS’ BASIC FRENCH TEXTS 
LES AVENTURES DE M. HIPPOLYTE PORET by H. N. ADAIR and A. DEGREVE 
1. L'AFFAIRE DES PARFUMS 2. LEs VOLEURS D’AUTOS 
3. La DISPARITION DE LOUISE MARCHAIN 4. UN MYSTÈRE DE L'AIR 
5. LE TRESOR DES DE BRACIEUX Paper 10d. Cloth Is. each. 
ECONOMICS 
THE ECONOMY OF BRITAIN A History by THE APPROACH TO ECONOMICS By H. M. 
H. M. Croome and R. HAMMOND 6s. 6d. CROOME 3s. 6d. 
Part II covers the period prescribed for London ‘As an introduction to economics in general 
Higher Certificate (Economics BI) is now ready I can strongly recommend it.’’—Prof. N. F. Hall. 
at 4s. 
HISTORY 
GOVERNMENT AND THE GOVERNED 
A History of Political Ideas and Political Practice 
By R. H. S. CROSSMAN Educational Edition, 5s. 
THE ADVENTURE OF MAN By F.C. Happo.tp THE MAKING OF ENGLAND: From 55 B.C. 
3s. 6d. to A.D. 1485 By F. C. HAPPOLD 3s. 6d. 


THIS MODERN AGE 


By F. C. HarproLD 4s. 6d. 
Also in Two Volumes: Limp Cloth, 2s. 3d. ; Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 
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heel of Achilles—will be his exaggerated confidence in the 
human reason itself, a tendency to overlook its limitations ; 
perhaps his intellectual powers, unbuttressed by some 
solid moral strength after Arnold’s prescription, will be 
dissipated in the rush for sensual pleasure. But, all his life, 
be he good or bad or indifferent, he will have a clear vision 
of right and wrong, of justice and of injustice ; and whatever 
his mistakes, he will have at least a fixed standard of 
values by which to correct them. 

And so to the universities! The British ones have long 
and richly deserved the short bout of straight hitting 
which Professor Saurat has reserved for them. Autonomous, 
free of any but nominal control, divergent in outlook, and in 
certain cases more largely social than intellectual centres, 
these have been struggling along for years with an em- 
ployment system almost nauseating in its ineptness. 
“ A good man is not at all sure of getting a position '’, says 
our author, ‘‘ and it doesn’t seem to me at all certain that an 
important position will be filled bv a good man.” The result 
is waste, inefficiency, heart-break. Compare this with the 
French method of competitive selection by which the 
best brains secure the best position; then look back at our 
inept fogies and appointment committees. Which does 
your reason recommend as the better system ? 

Since it is from our universities that we recruit our 
teachers, and since our universities are more than half full 
of unsuitable types; since, too, our training colleges are as 
motley as our schools; we are well advised to study the 
French educational system, which aims at the timely 
elimination from the teaching profession of the merely 
ambitious, the merely muscular, the merely unapt-for- 
anything-else. We do not claim that even the careful 
husbandry of the French does not occasionally leave a tare 
among the wheat; but, as far as human things can even 
approach perfection, surely the French educationist is 
nearer the ideal than we are. 

One cannot but think that Professor Saurat has stated 
his case with extreme modesty. Proud as he rightly is 
of a country where all things, from a cauliflower to an 
artistic masterpiece, are investigated and known and 
judged and classified, he has nevertheless said little about 
that preliminary training in the art of thinking which has 
made Frenchmen the masters of the art of living. He has 
said little about those excellent text-books, prepared by the 
finest scholars, controlled by a wise Ministry, and uni- 
versally distributed throughout the schools ; he has not had 
time to mention the science of pedagogics, the admirable 
way in which French teachers have experimented and have 
given the printed results of their experiments to the teaching 
world, with that love of order, that respect for accuracy, 
which are so uniquely French. 

Perhaps I have spoken too much about education and 
have given the impression that there is nothing else in the 
book. Indeed there is so much, and in so condensed a form, 
that I have been able only to select the core. Nevertheless, 
it seems obvious that, if one can understand the French as 
educators, one has understood them in the essentials: for 
clarity of thought, love of justice, appreciation of true value, 
are as present in the day-labourer as in the industrial chief, 
in the peasant as in his son the professor or politician. The 
result in war-time of such a centralized, equalitarian system, 
is that it automatically eliminates the shirker. ‘‘ Whatever 
values men possess in common ’’, say the French, “ they must 
defend in common.” There can be no petty egoisms, no 
intellectual poses to save a flinching skin when civilization 
is menaced. From my own memories I can see a roomful 
of Frenchmen, all now simple poilus; one was a factory 
clerk in a small Alsatian cloth-mill, another was a Parisian 
fonctionnaire, another a schoolboy fresh from the Bacca- 
lauréat, the fourth a technical draughtsman, a fine, gentle 
character whose ruling passion was the study of bird life. 

‘‘ If it comes to war ? ” suggested an old man. 

‘* Je marcherat,’’ said the clerk. 

“ Et moi.” ‘ Et moi.” 
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“ Et moi aussi !’’ said the schoolboy in a voice grown 
suddenly quiet and deep. 

We have much to learn—have we not ?—from our Allies. 
I leave it to Professor Saurat’s book to suggest what things 
we can give in exchange. 


WHAT IS CIVILIZATION? 


By Professor F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, Emeritus Professor of 
History in the University of London 


MID the convulsions of the present time, few words 
are on the lips of speakers or the pens of writers more 
frequently than the word “ civilization ”. The war now 
raging is, we are told, a conflict between “ civilization ” 
and barbarism. But what precisely “ civilization ’’ is does 
not always clearly appear. Like most of the great words 
in human language, this term is sonorous but vague in 
connotation. It would be an interesting exercise to collect 
and analyse the numerous definitions of the term that have 
been formulated ; but to do the work adequately would 
demand the writing of a book, and would entail both wide 
excursions into history and lofty ascents into philosophy. 
The writers of the volume* before us in their introduction 
attempt a discussion of the meaning of the word, but it 
cannot be said that their efforts tend to illumination. 
“ Some people ’’, they say, ‘‘ use the word to mean the 
present total of man’s achievements ”. They point out 
the inadequacy of this definition, since “ civilization is as 
much moulded by values as by techniques ’’, and there they 
leave the matter. It would be more satisfactory to say 
that, for the purposes of history at any rate, “ civilization ” 
connotes the sum of the qualities and capacities which 
distinguish man in community from the isolated savage. 
Starting from this definition, the historian can proceed to 
trace the path by which men, first, formed themselves into 
societies of one kind or another; secondly, regulated the 
mutual relations of these societies; thirdly, secured 
command over nature, animate and inanimate; and, 
finally, by means of science, art, philosophy, and religion, 
sought to determine the place of the world and of humanity 
in the general scheme of things. 

The task of the historian of civilization thus conceived 
is a gigantic one, demanding width of view and depth of 
intellectual penetration. For the undertaking of this task 
the authors of the present work, Messrs. Bossenbrook and 
Johannesen, seem to be well equipped. If they have read 
and digested half of the books mentioned in their 
bibliography—between four and five hundred in number— 
their erudition is immense. They show, moreover, a sound 
appreciation of values, that is to say, they have a keen eye 
for the facts that matter, both in the practical and in the 
cultural sphere. 

They start with the prehistoric eras and show how men 
first came together in hunting-packs, in pastoral tribes, and 
agricultural clans ; and how, in cooperation and in confiict, 
they developed the resources of nature and secured command 
over their animal competitors. Then they describe the 
manner in which these primitive associations were amal- 
gamated to form cities and states, and the process by 
which in these stronger and more sheltered communities, 
the foundations of culture were laid. It is a fascinating 
story, excellently told? Finally, in steadily increasing 
detail, they depict the evolution and describe the charac- 
teristics of the distinctive civilizations of the Ancient Orient, 
Greece, Rome, Medieval Christendom, and the Modern 
National State. 

The book as a whole forms an admirable text-book of 
world history as envisaged from the cultural point of view. 
It is illustrated by some thirty excellent pages of 
photographs. 

* Foundations of Western Civilization. By W. J. BOSSENBROOK 
and R. JOHANNESEN. With Contributions by R. L. Burks, 
F. KEMMER, G. LECHLER, R. C. MILLER, and C. ScHEYER. 
(12s. 6d. net. Heath.) 
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“ ENGLISH ” is the official publication of the English 
Association and is issued three times a year. It is 
intended to promote the aims of the Association, which 
was founded in 1906, to bring the best attention to the 
Language and Literature that is most widely known 
among men. 


Besides containing literary and educational articles, 
poems and reviews of books, it has special sections 
devoted to the Drama and Correspondence, and also 
records the activities of the Association’s Branches in 
the Empire and Overseas as well as at home. 


Numbers already issued include articles by Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Edmund Blunden, F. S. Boas, Guy 
Boas, Bernard Darwin, Alpha of the Plough, Lord 
Ponsonby, Dorothy L. Sayers, D. M. Stuart, Sean 
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Press—price 2s. 6d. net. 


Editor - George Cookson 
Associate Editor - Guy Boas 
\ 


THE CONQUEST GEOGRAPHIES 


THE SOUTHERN LANDS 

By Vicror C. Spary, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., and WiLLIAaM A. PERKINS, 
B.A., F.R.G.S. 224 pages. Limp cloth, 2s. gd. ; Cloth boards, 
38. 

NORTH AMERICA AND ASIA 

By Victor C. Spary, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., and Wiiiiam A. PERKINS, 
B.A., F.R.G.S. 256 pages. Limp cloth, 3s.; Cloth boards, 
38. 3d. 

THE BRITISH ISLES AND EUROPE 

By Vicror C. Spary, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., and JosepH A. THORNLEY, 


B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 296 pages. Cloth boards, 3s. 3d. In two 
Parts, each 2s. 


THE MARCH OF HISTORY 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO PRESENT DAY 


By G. S. Maxton, M.A., and E. H. Dance, M.A., Senior 
Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester ; Senior His- 
tory Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 336 pages. 
Cloth Boards, 3s. gd. 


MODERN CITIZENSHIP 


By ANDREW ScoTLanp, M.A., Ph.D., Director of Education, 
Dudley. 168 pages. Illustrated. Cloth boards, 2s. 3d. 


A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By A. MacGrecor, M.A., and J. W. Furron, M.A., B.Sc., 
Head of Mathematical Department, Ladies’ College, Edinburgh. 
On New Sequence Lines. Many Research Exercises. Carefully 
arranged formal proofs. Encourages pupils to discover geometri- 
cal truths for themselves. Parts I, II, and III provide a com- 
plete course of study in Plane Geometry. Part I, 2s. 3d. Part IT, 
23. 6d. ; Together, 4s.; Part III, 2s. 6d. Parts I, II, and III, 
5s. 6d.; Solid Geometry, Part IV, 2s. 6d.; Four Books in one 
volume, 7s. 


THE MUSIC MAKERS’ SONG BOOK 


By DesmMonpD MacManuon, D.Mus. This new book contains a 
wide range of songs which, both by tradition and by common 
consent, are acknowledged to be the masterpieces of our music 
literature. It coatains practically all the classical songs most 
suitable for use in schools. 50 Songs, limp cloth, 1s. 8d. May 
be had in either Staff or Sol-fa. Piano Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE POETS’ PAGEANT 


By J. D. CamPBELL, Inspector of Schools. This volume in the 
Paths to Parnassus Series is suitable for pupils of from 11 upwards. 
It contains a very wide and choice selection of over 150 pieces. 
Vigorous narrative verse is given a prominent place and due 
consideration to poems of a lyrical and descriptive nature. Many 
copyright selections. Cloth boards, 3s. 


HEALTHY LIVING 


By G. ARBUCKLE Brown, B.Sc., M.B., D.P.H. (Camb.), formerly 
Chief Medical Officer, Glasgow Education Authority. The book 
is a practical guide to health in everyday life. While teachers 
will find in its pages adequate material for lessons in hygiene 
suited to their young charges, it is more than a formal text-book, 
and can be read with pleasure and profit by adults as well as 
children. We feel sure that it will be welcome in educational 
circles. Stiff boards. Cut flush. 1s. gd. 


8 FARRINGDON AVENUE 
LONDON 


E.C. 4 
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Art and Handicraft 


The Paintings of Michelangelo 
Phaidon Edition. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


The Art Books of the Phaidon Press are so well known 
that they need no commendation. Messrs. Allen & Unwin 
have performed a notable service to art by publishing, 
at so low a price, this admirable edition of Michelangelo's 
paintings. The collection includes 170 reproductions 
(124 in. by oin.) and two folding plates. The foreword 
gives some account of the painter and his work. There are 
a chronological text, a concise bibliography and an illus- 
trated account of the painting reproduced. The utmost care 
has been taken in the photographs of the original paintings 
and in their reproduction. 


Graven Image : an Autobiographical Text-Book 
By J. FARLEIGH. (15s. net. Macmillan.) 


The author of this book is well known as a painter, 
illustrator, and engraver. He describes it as an “ auto- 
biographical text-book ”. It is this and much more. It is 
profusely illustrated. The reproductions of wood engravings 
are most instructive, and there are a number of reproduc- 
tions of drawings by Mr. Bernard Shaw, with his amusing 
letters to the author. There are, too, most interesting 
letters by Mr. Walter de la Mare and others. The book is 
informative and attractive, and should have a wide appeal, 
not only to art students but also to the general public. 


Safety Education in Industrial School Shops : a Study 
of Accidents in School Shops, their Causes and 
Recommendations for Approved Procedures 
(Harrisburg, Penn. : Department of Public Instruction.) 

As the title sets out, the bulletin is an attempt to deal 
with a problem which is the concern of all connected with 
shop-work. It sets out quite clearly the whole field under 
survey, and endeavours to seek a solution to the problem 
from a study of all available data on the subject. 

It shows that safety education has become essential in 
order to counteract and eliminate the readiness to accept 
carelessness as a cause of accidents. The danger was in 
accepting accidents as inevitable—a wholly improper 
attitude. 
= The position up to the present time,eand the details of 
the various investigations and reports are given in detail. 
They are particularly illuminating, and indicate how 
thoroughly the problem is being attacked. The whole 
position is summed up in an excellent chapter on general 
safety recommendations. These are followed by specific 
individual shop-rules in the form of “ Do’s ” and “ Don’ts,”’ 
covering woodworking, metalworking and electrical shops. 


Rug Making 
By I. P. RoSEAMAN. 
Press.) 

Another useful book from the Dryad Press. The author 
sets out to show the making of rugs by simple hand- 
methods, and the book achieves its object. The text is 
direct and to the point. There is no attempt to write round 
the subject. It is a pity that the photographs do not 
appear alongside the text. A real difficulty exists when 
the stitches and knots are being practised by beginners 
reading the instructions and endeavouring to compare the 
operation performed with that shown in a photograph not 
adjacent to the text. Such an arrangement would, how- 
ever, cost more, and, at the published price of two shillings, 
the book is good value. 


(zs. net. Leicester: The Dryad 
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Classics 
The Approach to Latin 


By J. PATERSON and E. G. MACNAUGHTON. 
Year. (4s. Oliver & Boyd.) 


This volume continues the First Year published in 1938, 
and with it constitutes one of the best Latin courses now on 
the market. Maps, photographs, realistic illustrations, 
cross-word puzzles, Latin versions of English songs, para- 
graphs on history and word-study, proverbs and quotations 
for getting by heart—these necessary adjuncts to a real 
knowledge of the Latin background are no new thing in 
text-books. The excellence of Messrs. Paterson and Mac- 
naughton’s course is not that all these features are present, 
or that they are excellent of their kind, but that they are 
combined systematically in a uniform scheme of grammar 
work. The pupil is taken from Direct Questions and 
each 
section is a unit containing an amount of grammar reading 
(there is a progressive series of stories of Roman history 
from Romulus to Augustus), and composition that can 
be easily done in a week. Revision exercises occur at 
intervals, there is a complete and well-printed skeleton 
grammar in the appendix, all long vowels are marked, and 
there are both special and general vocabularies. The style 
of the book-work is sympathetic. 


Second 


Latin Prose Composition 
By H. S. JupGE and T. H. PoRrTER. (2s. 6d. Murray.) 
An analysis of ‘‘ Smith’s ” cerebrations while tackling 
a straightforward prose, (“‘ ‘ Undulations ’ is awkward. A 
‘locus ’ with what epithet ? Just ‘ inaequus ’ I suppose.”) 
followed by 100 passages taken from a wide selection of 
authors including H. A. L. Fisher and C. E. M. Joad, and 
from various examination bodies’ papers. 


The Iliad of Homer : Book XI 
Edited by ProF. E. S. FORSTER. 
Texts.) With or without vocabulary. 
Methuen.) 

The first separate English edition of Iliad XI. The 
beginner is introduced to Homeric forms and metre, but is 
not troubled with any attempt to settle the vexed ‘‘ Homeric 
Problem ”. Instead, he is referred to a bibliography, and, 
after examining the excellent illustrations and reading the 
up-to-date appendices on the site of the Homeric Pylos and 
the identity of the Eleian Siamese twins, should feel ten 
times more enthusiasm for Homer than pages of notes on 
the recension of Pisander could have given him. One minor 
point calls for remark: how can a double consonant 
lengthen a preceding short vowel ? 


(Methuen’s Classical 
(3s. 6d. net. 


Greek Tragedy : a Literary Study 
By H. D. F. Kitto. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

Can Greek tragedy be discussed without reference to 
origins ? Can religious background and political tendency 
be subordinated to a study of pure dramatic technique ? 
Mr. Kitto’s witty but often annoying book makes the 
attempt. Analysing most extant plays from lyrical tragedy 
to melodrama he awards marks for dramatic consistency. 
And they are high marks, even for a double-yolked play 
like the Trachiniae. The reader begins to weary of finding 
that ‘“‘ allis best, though oft we doubt ”, and would probably 
prefer to enjoy the equation “ Menelaus = the Rev. Mr. 
Collins ”, or the naughty suggestion that Euripides antici- 
pated Housman in parodying his own style, without quite 
so much theoretical counterpoint. 
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Education 


Some Aspects of the Transition from School to 
Workshop 


By Dr. C. FENNER. (Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Research.) (gd. Melbourne University Press in 
association with the Oxford University Press.) 


This piece of work, by the superintendent of technical 
education in South Australia, at once reminds the English 
reader of the conferences held in Australia two years ago 
by the New Education Fellowship. The report on those 
conferences, which was noticed in this Journal some months 
ago, placed on record some warm appreciation of certain 
aspects of Australian education as viewed by visitors from 
other countries, including Britain and America. It placed 
on record also some friendly criticism from the same 
quarters. Here, however, is a critical document, produced 
by an Australian educator under the auspices of the 
Australian Council for Educational Research, and aiming, 
therefore, at scientific impartiality and perfect candour. 
The title needs explanation. By ‘‘ workshop ” the author 
means the occupations of adult life in general, and his 
comments bear upon the marginal zone where “‘ the comfort, 
regularity and dogmatism of the school fade into the 
relentless realities af life ”. 

In order to provide a concrete basis of fact for his 
conclusions, the author has prepared a series of graphs 
which cut across this transitional period between school and 
life. These graphs are based upon the latest figures available 
from the two countries which he has selected for comparison, 
Australia and the United States. Without attempting to 
summarize this effort of comparison, we may say at once 
that it affords Dr. Fenner small comfort, much less com- 
placency. In both countries indeed he finds a desire for 
intellectual liberty for all, but, whereas in America he finds 
sincere belief in education and in equality of opportunity 
for all, in his own country he finds a considerable measure 
of unbelief in education, along with a desire for equality of 
opportunity, not for all, but for all who can afford it. 

In America, most children are still at school after (a high 
proportion long after) the age of 15, whereas in Australia 
most children have left school before that age. A raising 
of the leaving-age in Australia is an overdue reform, but, 
as Dr. Fenner points out, it would be worse than useless 
if the schools had nothing more to offer than what they 
offer now. Spoken English, manual skill, artistic taste, 
drama, craft appreciation, biological science, are all 
neglected, and ‘‘ there are thousands of teachers in Australia 
who believe that the be-all and end-all of secondary 
education is ‘ English, Latin, Maths. I, Maths. II, Physics, 
and Chem.’ ”’. 

The secondary schools are dominated by university 
entrance requirements, and the present “ well-stuffed 
primary curriculum, ending at ages 13 or 14, is a relic of 
the time when it was considered that this type of education 
comprised all that was necessary or desirable for over 80 
per cent of the children’’. Dr. Fenner ends by pointing 
out that a decision to complete primary schooling in the 
year the child reaches 11 years of age, following English 
practice, involves a profound difference of outlook. The 
primary school child will no longer undergo a stuffing 
process, but will lay the necessary foundation for one form 
or another of secondary education. 

Elementary education in the Dominions copied the 
English system several decades ago, and have to some 
extent retained practices as to organization, curricula, 
and examinations, which England herself has abandoned. 
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THE SIGN 
OF SERVICE 


A Service that is Nation-wide—that commenced 
in those far-off Victorian days when the Nation 
first accepted its responsibilities towards Edu- 
cation—that has grown and developed to meet 
the various crises caused by :— 


Political Changes in Educational 
Administration, 


National Emergencies and Disputes, 
International Struggles, 
Economic Adjustments. 


and 


IS NOW PREPARED TO MEET 
THE LATEST AND GREATEST CRISIS 


The E.S.A. has been able, up to the present, 
to satisfy the needs of the many Schools and 
Colleges that have dealt with it, and still 
can co-operate with its customers to enable 
them to obtain essentials. The position of 
the E.S.A. in the centre of the Publishing World 
enables it to procure and despatch any books 
at once, whilst in the storage rooms at Esavian 
House (wholly occupied by the E.S.A.) large 
stocks of stationery are carried so that the 
Service of peace time can be continued, even 
if in modified form, in war time. 


THE E.S.A. STILL CARRIES ON 


Esavian House 


The Educational Supply Association, Limited 


Esavian House 181 High Holborn London, W.C. I 
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English 
A Study of Standard English 
By J. Barclay, D. H. Knox, and G. B. BALLANTYNE. 
Third Impression. (4s. 6d. Glasgow: Gibson.) 

This is a compilation, on conventional lines, but pains- 
taking and thorough. It aims at providing ‘‘ a course of 
at least three years study, leading to University Matricu- 
lation, and generally takes for granted a previous knowledge 
of elementary English’’. Within this general range the 
authors have assembled a considerable body of informa- 
tion, clearly written and compactly arranged. There are 
chapters on all the various aspects of English teaching and 
learning (excluding spelling), and each chapter is supported 
by unusually copious and useful exercises. It is regrettable, 
however, that the authors have thought it necessary to 
pillage the poets (in Chapter I) to find spoil for the young 
grammarian. 

The book has a double intention. It offers to the teacher 
of English a comprehensive hand-book of reference, while 
at the same time affording pupils a means “to learn or 
revise for themselves ’’. Although there is no fundamental 
conflict between these two aims, yet in practice the com- 
pilers have not always found it easy to make the necessary 
accommodation between them. The desire for an encyclo- 
paedic completeness has led them to include material of 
dubious value to the schoolboy, although useful enough, 
as it may be, to his teacher. In particular, the valuable 
comment on such really important aspects of written 
English as the management of a narrative (Chapter V) or the 
snare of fine writing (p. 314) might well have been extended 
at the expense of such niceties as Polysyndeton or Paragoge. 

In short this is a very useful book to put into the hands of 
a teacher ; it will also serve the needs of those lucky pupils 
who are being taught the fine art of reading critically, and 
who are coming to see the wisdom of devoting their fullest 
attention to such material as is clearly significant—and to 
such material only. 


The Pam and Tom Books 
By Evsie V. ALLAN. Book 1: At Home. Book 2: 
Christmas. Book 3: The Party. Book 4: In School. 
Book 5: A Dream. Book 6: Granny’s Puzzles. (3d. 
each. Oxford University Press.) 

This new series of very elementary readers is most 
attractive. The successive themes of the six books are 
ingeniously progressive, and the vocabulary is gradually 
extended—though even in Book 6 the authoress has 
succeeded in telling the story in words mainly of one 
syllable, and never more than two. Both the drawing and 
the colouring of the illustrations are delightful. 


English Rules and Exercises : a Groundwork for Junior 
Commercial Students 
By T. P. MARSHLAIN. (Is. 6d. Pitman.) 
An extremely useful text-book: comprehensive, well- 
arranged, well-expressed, and realistic. 


Systematic Vocabulary 
By R. HEPBURN. Book 4. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

The basis of this series is the assumption that the work 
done in secondary schools involves the use of about 3,500 
words. The present volume is designed for forms of School 
Certificate standard. Whatever may be thought of a 
systematic application of principles of Word Frequency to 
modern languages, there are many teachers who are sceptical 
of its utility in the teaching of the mother tongue ; but even 
for these an occasional use as home work of a few pages of 
this book would provide a useful change from the ordinary 
text-book. 


Mathematics 


Quarterly’ Journal of Mathematics 
Vol. 10. No. 40. (7s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

This number contains papers on Transformations of 
Enumerable Sets; Self-reciprocal Functions; Expansions 
in Generalized Neumann Series ; Tchebycheft Polynomials 
and the Intersection of a straight line with a curve repre- 
senting a Continuous Periodic Function. 

The challenges which mathematicians used to issue to 
one another are recalled by a paper in which Watson 
evaluates three definite triple integrals which occurred ina 
paper on ferro-magnetic theory by a continental physicist. 

Of the four papers on Applied Mathematics, two on Free 
Stream-line flow past a Vortex are of some interest in view 
of the application of the results to aerodynamics. Other 
papers deal with problems in electrostatics and relativity. 


Advanced Algebra 
By S. BARNARD and J.M.CHILpb. (16s. Macmillan.) 

This volume is a continuation of the authors’ Higher 
Algebra, the scope being determined by the requirements 
for Honours Degrees at the Universities. 

It may be said at once that, within the limits which the 
writers have imposed upon themselves, they have produced 
a book which discusses very thoroughly the various points 
that arise, and that they have taken great pains to assist the 
student to acquire a clear understanding of the fundamental 
principles involved. It may be questioned, however, 
whether ‘‘ omnibus ’’ books, such as the present, on the 
more advanced parts of algebra have not had their day, and 
it would appear that the authors themselves are disposed 
to believe that this is the case, for they have deliberately 
excluded some subjects, such as Matrices and Sets of Points, 
on the ground that they are better treated by experts in 
special texts. 

It would seem that, in addition to examination syllabuses. 
personal predilections have played their part in the choice 
of subjects to be treated and in the amount of space allotted 
tothem. For example, fully one-third of the book is devoted 
to continued fractions, theory of numbers, and indeterminate 
equations, while there is nothing about inequalities, a 
subject of considerable importance in modern analysis. 
Hence, while some students will find the book sufficient for 
their needs, others will have to glean much of the informa- 
tion they require elsewhere. 


Teaching the New Arithmetic : What to Teach ; How 
to Teach It ; Provision for Professional Growth 
By Prof. G. M. Witson, MILDRED B. STONE and 
Prof. C. O. DALRYMPLE. (McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education.) (18s. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 
This will serve as a very handy reference book for thos 
who wish to know something of the extensive researches on 
the teaching of arithmetic which are so actively pursued 
in the U.S.A. Some of the difficulties discussed arise from 
features of the educational scene which are peculiar to 
America, but a remarkably high proportion of the topics 
discussed are relevant to the needs and interests of the 
English child. Two aspects of the treatment claim special 
notice : the detailed treatment of particular topics, ranging 
from the “‘ four rules ” to percentage and interest, and the 
extensive extracts from text-books and papers not easily 
accessible in this country. The spirit of the discussion is 
“ progressive ” but practical. The teacher who dips into it 
will be unlucky if he does not find some suggestions directly 
applicable to his work in the class-room. 
Elementary Analysis 
By A. Dakin and R. I. PORTER. (6s. Bell.) 
This well arranged and workmanlike book is intended for 
pupils who have passed the School Certificate Examination, 
and are preparing for subsidiary pure mathematics of the 
Higher School Certificate; that is, it represents a first 
year’s sixth form work. 


(Continued on page 312) 
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ENGLISH =} 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By L. OLIPHANT, B.A. Hons. (Lond.). Crown 8vo, 
264+ viii pages, cloth, 3s. A sound course in 
English composition for pupils in the Fourth and Fifth 


bas THE REVISED 
MATRICULATION ENGLISH COURSE 


By L. OLIPHANT, B.A. Hons. (Lond.). (6th Edition.) 
Crown 8vo, 556 pages and Index, cloth, 5s. A pro- 
gressive, practical and up-to-date course for pupils in 
upper forms. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES for JUNIOR FORMS 


By M. H. Dosson, B.A. Crown 8vo, 128 pages, cloth, 
1s. 9d. A collection of varied exercises for oral practice, 
homework or term examinations for lower forms. 


A PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH COURSE 


Third Course. By L. O1ipHant, B.A. Hons. 
(Lond.). Book I, 204 pages, 3s. Book II, 243 pages. 
3s. Book III, 259 pages, 3s. Book IV, 324 pages, 
3s. 6d. All bound in cloth. Each lesson contains a 
carefully selected extract or poem which is made the 
central study. Most of the exercises are based upon this 
extract, are carefully graded and are framed to examine 
it in the way likely to be most helpful and stimulating 
in speaking, writing and appreciating good English. 


For detailed prospectuses of the abore books apply to: 


The GREGG PUBLISHING Co. Lt. 


GREGG HOUSE, 51 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON W.C. | 


SCHOOL Music 


An Oxford Miscellany 


BOOKS 

MARGARET DONINGTON. Music throughout the 
Secondary School. 2s. éd. net.. 

W. MELLALIEU. The 2oy s Changing Voice. is. net. 

T. a A he Making of Musical instru- 

Music in Schools. A Syllabus of Music Teaching, issued 
under the auspices of the Middiesex Education 
Committee. 


THE OXFORD CHORAL SONGS 
Unison) 
166 HARRY BROOK. Returning Spring. 3d. 
1167 HARRY BROOK. Lady Moon. 3d. 
tie re SUMSION. The Land of Biscay. 6d. 
wo- 
189 THOMAS WOOD. Waltzing Matilda. 5d. 
191 MARTIN SHAW. Go forth with God., 
199 NORMAN GILBERT. Six Rounds. éd. 


MUSICAL PLAYS, etc. 

HARRY BROOK. The Dream Goblin. 2s. éd. 

MARY JACOB and G. T. FRANCIS. Singing Games for 
Young People. Two Books, each Is. éd. 


SINGING AT SIGHT 
The Folk Song Sight Singing Series. Books l-XII, paper, 
re ; a - Books ! and Íi also in large type, each 


ELINOR AL ALCOCK. Happier Sight Singing. Three Books. 
Each, 


SCHOOL BANDS 

Brother James’s Air. Arranged for Strings by ARTHUR 
TREW. Score, 2s. Parts, 2d. each. Optional Voice 
and Piano part, 3d. 

The Band Book. Compiled by MARGARETA SCOTT. 
3s. 6d. String parts from 6d. each. 


OXFORD UNIVE RSITY PRESS 


36 Soho Square London 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, £25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, £12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 


University College 
SOUTHAMPTON 


University College, Southampton, is one of the three 
University Colleges recognized by the University 
Grants Committee for receipt of grants. 


It is organized on a residential basis and the majority 
of students live in one of the Halls. 


Students of the College are awarded the External 
Degrees of the University of London. 


The College is organized in Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Engineering, Education, Economics and 
Commerce, and in Departments of Law, Music and 
Navigation. There are special facilities for Aero- 
nautics, and provision is made for Theological Studies. 


Scholarships of a value of from £40 to £100 a year 
are awarded annually. 


The Training Department of the College provides 
for those who intend to enter the Teaching Profession. 


Facilities for post-graduate Research are provided 
in each Faculty. 


Cost of tuition and residence varies from £95 to 
£110 a year. 


There is every provision for games, athletics and 
rowing. 


For further information application should be made 
to the Reoisrrar, University College, Southampton. 
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Miscellany 


Suggestions on Health Education for the Consideration 
of Teachers and others concerned in the Health 
and Education of School Children 
(6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Suggestions on Health Education issued by the 
Board of Education for the consideration of teachers and 
others concerned in the health and education of school 
children appears in a third edition in a new and attractive 
cover, all too flimsy, alas, if the teacher studies and uses 
the book with the frequency and thoroughness its contents 
invite. The structure of the book and the main contents 
remain for the most part unchanged. The order of the 
chapters has been revised, and there has been useful revision 
of the text. The chapter on the hygiene of food and drink 
has been largely rewritten, in view of the great advance in 
our appreciation and understanding of nutrition, and of the 
steps taken to apply the knowledge in promoting the health 
of the school child. 

Health education is not a ‘“‘subject’’ of the school 
curriculum. To attempt to compress it within an allotted 
space of the school time-table is to rob it of its life and 
meaning. Nevertheless, there are a content and a body of 
knowledge which the older boy or girl should necessarily 
possess. The planning of health education should inter- 
weave theory and action at every step throughout the 
school life of the child. The life and work of the school and 
of the teachers within and without the class-room are 
supposed to be designed to develop the highest in character 
and conduct. Health education should similarly pervade 
the school, and ‘‘ awaken the imagination of boys and girls 
and lead them to adopt healthy ways of living which will 
persist all through their lives”. No teacher and no 
““ subject ” of the school curriculum can claim to have no 
part to play. All this is admirably treated in the opening 
chapter on health education and the school curriculum. 
Following this is a chapter on the practice of health habits, 
written primarily for the guidance of the teacher in the 
infant and junior school. A chapter on biology and health 
shows how essential to a programme of health education is 
a foundation in biology. The chapter includes sections on 
nature and nurture, plants and animals in relation to 
health, useful and harmful bacteria. Unfortunately, the 
place of biology in the course in elementary science in the 
senior school is at present for various reasons inadequately 
recognized, and health education suffers accordingly in 
presentation and application. 

The chapter dealing with the growth of preventive 
medicine and the lives and work of the great pioneers of 
health supplies ample material of lively interest to children, 
while that on the condition of a healthy environment deals 
with such matters as housing and town planning, the 
supply of pure water, the disposal of refuse, and the guard- 
ing of health in factory, workshop, and mine, all closely 
related to the children’s daily life. 

There can be no disguising the fact that health education, 
as envisaged in this book of suggestions, is only imperfectly 
carried out in the majority of our schools for older children. 
This is not necessarily a criticism primarily of the school. 
It must be recognized that these suggestions for health 
education cannot be fully realized in schools where children 
leave at the age of 14. Any one intimate with our training 
colleges, and with the experience gained by them in associa- 
tion with their practising schools, learns how comparatively 
superficial may be the work of instruction in the theory and 
practice of health. These suggestions are in fact suggestions 
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for teachers in schools where the children remain until the 
age of 16 and upwards, whether for whole or part time. In 
most of our secondary schools, where greater opportunity 
for health education might be thought to obtain, our 
adolescents are notoriously too busy with things of other, if 
not of greater, moment. 

It is not possible to read through this book without feeling 
what a wonderful additional contribution our schools 
might be making to the healthful life of the child in school 
and to its life in the community afterwards, if the Board 
of Education, in association with industry, bent itself to 
the development of the education of the adolescent up 
to the end of the great developmental period at 18 years 
of age. 


A New Approach to Athletics : a Practical Guide for 
Teachers, Coaches, and ‘* Keep Fit ’’ Leaders 
By S. WILson. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

As its name implies, this book deals with the coaching of 
athletics from a new angle and should prove a most useful 
source of information for all who are engaged in the coaching 
of athletics. Mr. Wilson has had a long experience of 
athletic coaching, and the methods he advocates are based 
on his work amongst schoolboys and men. He deals 
thoroughly with the fundamental principles of the various 
athletic events. An excellent section of the book is devoted 
to the progressive teaching and coaching stages of the 
running, jumping, and throwing events. The notes on the 
improvisation and construction of apparatus are practical 
and useful. Six schemes of work are given in detail, and 
these are very clearly arranged, containing many useful 
suggestions. The idea of mass coaching in athletics will be 
new to many readers, but it is an interesting, practicable. 
and educationally sound method, so far as the training in 
fundamentals is concerned. Mr. Wilson rightly claims that. 
besides making a real contribution to the physical training 
of the boy, athletics has a sufficiently wide appeal to justify 
its inclusion as an integral part of the physical education 
programme of every school for boys over 11 years of age. 
He makes a strong plea for the greater recognition of the 
value of athletics, and for a greater amount of time to be 
devoted in schools to athletic training for the mass of older 
children, as a definite and integral part of physical education. 
He also pays tribute to the valuable work of the various 
schools’ athletic associations in fostering the development of 
athletic training amongst school children. The concluding 
chapter deals with standard athletic tests, and several 
very useful statistical charts are included. The excellent 
“ pin-men ” drawings with which the book is illustrated 
add greatly to its value. This is a book which can be 
strongly recommended to all who are concerned in the 
coaching of athletics. 


England's Sea-Officers : the Story of the Naval Pro- 

fession 

By Prof. M. Lewis. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Englishman is always interested in his Navy. He 

attends Navy wecks, visits warships when he is on holiday 
and reads books on naval strategy. His knowledge, 
however, of naval personnel is usually confined to that 
gained from light opera, plays or films. This well-written 
and well-documented book portrays the naval ofhcer in his 
professional aspect and the development of the various 
branches of the service. The growth of the service 1s 
shown in such a manner as to increase our interest and 
affection for it. This book should in be every school 
library. 
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Modern Languages 


Causeries et Lectures : Cours Pratique de Français 
By J. H. STEPHENS. Vol. r. (Harrap’s Modern 
Language Series.) (3s. Harrap.) 

Mr. Stephens says in his preface that he has been impelled 
to compile his book because of his dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing text-books and with which he fundamentally disagrees. 
He intends it to be used by second and third year pupils and 
hopes it will give them a serviceable knowledge of French 
by conversational methods and intensive verb study. He 
provides ready-made consecutive sentences in order to make 
the pupil talk and compel the exclusive use of French in the 
class-room, He dislikes the use of grammar books and 
dictionaries ; he wishes the pupil to pronounce correctly, 
to understand the spoken word and to acquire a serviceable 
knowledge of the language. The reading matter is very 
up-to-date and is likely to interest boys. The book is well 
produced and likely to serve its purpose in the hands of 
well-trained teachers. 


Passe-Partout : a French Course 
By B. YANDELL. Part 3. (3s. 6d. Bell.) 

This third part of Mr. Yandell’s course is also on Reform 
Method lines. His extracts for translation are adapted from 
French texts and have plenty of viva-voce grammar and con- 
versational practice. Itshould suita third or fourth year form. 


Alternative Extracts for Translation into French, 
German, or Spanish 
Compiled by E. ALLISON PEERS. 
with Notes. (2s. Harrap.) 

Mr. Allison Peers’s books of English proses for translation 
into foreign tongues have proved so useful that he has been 
induced to publish a third collection. Most of them are 
taken from well-known English authors. This collection 
is intended for candidates for Higher Certificate and Pass 
degree candidates and the final ones for Honours candidates. 


German Edition, 
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Nelson’s Alternative Second French Course 
By E. B. Crampton. (Nelson’s “ Modern Studies ”’ 
Series.) (3s. Nelson.) 

Mr. Crampton’s Alternative Second Course is intended 
for third and fourth year students. One grammar lesson 
has to be learnt each week, and ample practice is given to fix 
the grammar in the pupil’s mind. Mr. Crampton is right 
in deploring the vast ignorance of French life and history 
shown by those who have learnt the language for many 
years. His illustrations and maps should prove most helpful. 


i. Titou Détective 
By M. A. LEBONNOIs, 
2. Valentin 
By P. pu CHÂTEAU. 
3. Echec au Roi 
By MARGUERITE FROMENT. 
4. Sceurette : Aventures de Deux Enfants 
By J. RosmMeEr. 
Abridged Editions, Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by M. A. LEeBonnois and S. TuRNBULL, (U.T.P. 
Graded French Readers.) (No. 1, 1s. No. 2, Is. 3d. 
No. 3, 1s.6d. No.4, 1s.9d. University Tutorial Press.) 
These four readers, suitable for the first four years of 
French—one for each year—are very attractively produced. 
They include exercises, notes and vocabulary. The two 
experienced editors have added spirited illustrations, and 
pupils will be eager to discover what the text has to say 
about them. 


Die Bilderfibel 
By O. Koiscuwitz. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This is an entertaining reader that could be begun as 
early as the second term. The text is carefully graded and 
the vocabulary is not too large. The illustrations are very 
original and will interest learners. The map on p. 51 belongs 
to a pre-Hitler date. 


A Selection for 
Reading and Discussion 
in Sixth Forms 


Made by A. LAW, M.A., J. L. OLIVER, D.Litt., and H. J. L. ROBBIE, M.A., Ph.D. 


What the Reviewers say : 


. . . the book, if used as a basis for sixth-form study, will promote accuracy of expression, the acquisition of culture, 


and the widening of interests . . . every piece selected is of high quality and contributes materially to the understanding 


of the subject. . . 


« As a contribution to educational practice it will be cordially welcomed.’’—The Journal of Education. 


** It should not be dismissed merely as an anthology of English prose. It certainly deserves that description, but it is 
far more also. It has a connecting link and a high purpose. We are said to be wanting as a nation in the appreciation of 
ideas. Here we have them culled from English writers and linked together by the desire to keep alive the best in Western 
civilization and make our scholars enthusiastic for something which they do not glean from their ordinary text-books.”’ 


—Discovery. 


** This is a wholly admirable and, so far as we know, unique anthology of prose. 


. . . The book deserves and will, we 


hope, receive the heartiest of welcomes from all teachers who wish to make their pupils free of the rich inheritance of our 
storied past and to fit them for the full duties of citizenship, both of their own land and of the world.’’—The Scottish 


Educational Journal. 


‘The Publishers will be glad to consider applications for inspection copies 


OLIVER AND BOYD 


Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh 
98 Great Russell Street, London 
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Philosophy and Psychology 


An Introductory Course in Philosophy 
By J. A. NICHOLSON. (12s. net. New York: Mac- 
millan.) 

Professor Nicholson has hit upon a very happy idea— 
to combine a survey of the principal topics discussed in 
courses of philosophy with extensive extracts from some 
of the great philosophical classics. Of 500 pages, roughly 
half are devoted to “ readings ’’ from the great. Anybody 
who set out to study this book, and so to answer the ques- 
tions with which each section concludes, would find himself 
reading seven of the Platonic dialogues (in the Jowett 
translation), and extracts from Descartes, Hume, Kant, 
Berkeley, Comte, and Royce. Though tantalizingly short, 
these extracts are stimulating .and could hardly fail to 
convey something of the mood of philosophical inquiry to 
the beginner. Professor Nicholson’s own outline is lucid, 
though necessarily of a summary character ; the character- 
ization of philosophy as “a movement rather than a 
monument ” which serves him as a motto appears clearly 
in his treatment of each topic. This would be an excellent 
book to give to anybody who “f wanted to know what 
philosophy is all about ’’. 


Rest-Pauses and Refreshments in Industry : an Inquir 
into the Operation of Rest-Pauses and Mid-Shift 
Refreshments in Factories in Seven Industrial Areas 
in Great Britain (with an Appendix on Music in 
Factories) 

By J. Ramsay, R. E. Rawson, and others. (2s. 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology.) 

This report is not an experimental study, but records 
existing practice in regard to pauses for rest and refreshment 
in a sample of more than 1,000 factories employing over 
300,000 workmen. It is shown that there has been a great 
increase in frequency of rest-pauses during the last decade. 


Analysis of Handwriting : an Introduction into Scientific 
Graphology 
By H. J. JAcosBy. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The science of graphology has been too long neglected 
in this country. The publications of Saudek a few years 
ago aroused some interest, but practising psychologists have 
as yet not made general use of scientific graphology. There 
are many amateurs who entertain themselves and their 
friends by the interpretation of handwriting, and many 
employers confess to analysing the handwriting of appli- 
cants with a view to throwing light on their suitability for 
posts. In most of such cases, conclusions are based largely 
on intuition without any backing of psychology. It is, 
therefore, to be desired that we should be given a book 
setting forth with adequate scientific evidence the accepted 
findings of genuine graphologists. This book does not do 
this. It is an admirably clear and plausible introduction to 
the subject, explaining in a most comprehensive and 
thorough way the author’s method of interpretation. The 
scientific evidence on which the conclusions are based is, 
however, not given, and for this reason the sceptic will 
still remain unconverted. The book makes fascinating 
reading. From each feature of handwriting in turn we are 
shown how the scribe’s idiosyncrasies may be interpreted as 
expressions of outstanding character and personality traits. 
There are very many illustrations, and a complete analysis 
is given of a specimen of handwriting. There is a small 
section on the writing of children which will be of interest to 
teachers. Mr. Jacoby has produced a most entertaining 
book. 
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Science 
Matter and Light : the New Physics 


By ProFessor L. DE BROGLIE. Translated by 
W. H. JOHNSTON. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin). 


This outstanding work, admirably translated by Mr. 
Johnston, has been written with characteristic French 
lucidity, but the reader must be prepared for the fact that 
its six Sections have been composed at different times and 
a certain amount of repetition and overlapping is conse- 
quently unavoidable. The presentation is, however, so 
attractive that few will quarrel with the author’s method, 
which is in large measure historical and gives a clear picture 
of the development of the subject. 


The material falls naturally into two parts of about 
equal length. The first part is in some degree a preliminary 
study, and contains three sections concerned with (1) a 
survey of present-day physics, (2) matter and electricity, 
(3) light and radiation. The second, and to the reviewer 
the more highly exciting part of the book, includes the 
important section on wave mechanics and two most 
interesting sections on philosophical studies. 


The history of the different theories of Light, beginning 
with the corpuscular and the wave theory, has given us a 
splendid example of a more comprehensive synthesis which 
assumes that Light has two “ complementary ” aspects— 
Bohr’s expression—and can be regarded as wave as well as 
corpuscle. The same idea was boldly applied by the author 
to Matter and led to the fundamental concepts of wave 
mechanics, in which a corpuscle of Matter—an electron or 
proton—was associated with the propagation of a wave 
(page 94). ‘‘We must not be surprised, however, if on 
many occasions the discovery of a new series of 
phenomena destroys our finest theories like a house of 
cards; for the richness of Nature is always greater than 
our imagination ’’. 

The philosophical problems at the end of the volume are 
of profound importance and tempt to Jengthy discussion, 
but a single quotation from page 260 must suffice. ‘‘ The 
idea that the physical world is like itself on every scale 
without exception, and that the infinitely small is a mere 
small-scale reproduction of the infinitely great, is found asa 
Leitmotif in the writings of thinkers and the theories of 
scientists. The genius of Pascal expressed this idea in 
deeply moving terms; and twenty years ago we found it 
at the root of the simile of the planetary atom. To-day, 
however, in the light of recent theories, this conception must 
be regarded as incorrect. Ideas which suffice for the 
description of the macrocosm are inadequate for that of 
the microcosm. .. .” 

Must we go still farther and imagine that, in phenomena 
of the vital and of the mental order, mechanism and deter- 
minism are no longer valid, and are, if not wrong, at any 
rate inapplicable ? 
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FELLOWSHIPS, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Viscount CALDECOTE, C.B.E. 


Principal 
Mrs. J. I. STOCKS, B.Sc. (Econ.) 


PRESIDENTIAL College for 150 

women which prepares for the Degrees of the 
University of London. Non-resident Students are also 
admitted. At he Scholarship Examination to be 
held in February, 1941, SCHOLARSHIPS from £100 to 
£30 will be awarded or CLASSICS, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, History, BOTANY, and MATHEMATICS. 

Fees.— Residence, £90 a year. Tuition from 
38 guineas a year. 


For further particulars apply to: 
The Registrar, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(University of London) 


at ST. PETER’S HALL, OXFORD 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following are awarded annually to boys 
under 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
toward the end of May : 


(a) An ALFRED SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £80 a year. 

(b) Three Junior PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of £60 
to £40 a year. 

(c) Two or more EXHIBITIONS of about £30 a year. 


INTERNAI, SCHOLARSHIPS. The following 
are awarded annually to boys already in the School: 


(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of {£50 a 
year, open to boys notless than 15 and not 
more than 17 on May 1. 


(ò) Two JUNIOR PLATT ScHOLARsiIPs of £50 to 
£30 a year, open to all boys in the School. 


LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three cach 
year, from £80 downward, tenable for three years or 
more at the Universities. 


The School Scholarshi are tenable for the 
duration of the holder’s school career. 


The School Fees are £115 a year, with a Consoli- 


dated Fee of £5 a term to cover all necessary extras. 


Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, ALDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1940, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the value of £60, and four or more Exhibitions 
of less amount. 


Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
ride be taken into consideration in the 


Entries should be received by May 24. The 
l fees for Boarders are £133 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 


Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 
odds, board and lodgings should also be 
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BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 

awarded in March and June. Candidates 

must have taken previously the March or June 

Common Entrance Examination. A further Exami- 

nation will be held at the College on March 29 and 

June 2&. For further particulars apply the RECTOR, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor, Berks. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AX Examination is held each June 


to elect several Scholarships varying in value 
from £70 to £30 a year. 


A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
or Ex-Officers in H.M. Army. The highest of these 
awards will amount to half the total fees. 


Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


N Examination will be held in 


each July, for the awarding of Seven 
Scholarships, value £100 to £30, open to boys under 
14 on June 1, 1940. Two of these Scholarships are 
open to boys under 14 years and 6 months on 
that date. In addition One Musical Scholarship and 
One Drawing Scholarship, value £40 each, open to 
boys under 144, may be awarded. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 


ships, varying from £80 to {25 per annum, 
will be held in June, 1940. Age limit 143 years. 
Special Exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy and 
members of H.M. Services. Apply HUGH ELDER, 
M.A., Headmaster. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


SX Scholarships, maximum value 


£70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
the HEADMASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


"THREE Entrance Scholarships, 
value £50—£70 will be offered in March. 


WELVE to Fourteen’ King’s 


Scholarships and Entrance Scholarships 
value £25—£100 per annum, and 


WO Milner Memorial Scholarships 


value £100 per annum for five years, will be 
offered in June. he Milner Scholarship is open to 
sons of Colonial Civil Servants and others. 


For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 


HE School has now moved to 


Bayham Abbey, Scotney Castle and other 
residences in the Lamberhurst district. Examination 
for the award of King’s Scholarships and Minor 
Scholarships will be held in June, 1940. 

Prospectus and particulars may be obtained from 
Lal HEADMASTER, Bayham Abbey, Lambcrhurst, 
ent. 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 


(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS at least), Classical and 
odern, varying from {£100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 


(b) Two CHORAL, EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 


Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 
‘Two Major Scholarships will be 


awarded on the results of an examination 
held in March each ycar, of the value of £60-£100 
each, according to the standard attained by the 
candidates. Further minor Scholarships and Exhi- 
bitions will be awarded, of the nominal value of £10 
each. These secondary Scholarships may be aug- 
mented to values varying with the financial needs of 
the parents. All candidates must be under 14 years 
of age on September 1, following the examination. 
A limited number of these Scholarships will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental (string 
or woodwind) Music (no age limit). 


For further particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Miss I. M. BROOKS, M.A. (Cantab.). 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


FE NIRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held early in March, 1941. 
About five Scholarships of £100 and not less than 
three of £50. A number of Exhibitions also will be 
offered to boys of all-round ability. 


For particulars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEADMASTER or BURSAR, 
vane a College, at Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, 

ord. 


Successful candidates will join the School in 
September. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 
For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


THE MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK 


A Public School for Girls under Quaker 
Management. 


“THE main Entrance Scholarships 


for girls entcring in September have been 
allocated but the Committee are prepared to award 
a few additional Bursaries varying in value from £20 
to {60 per annum. Forfurther particulars apply to 
the HEADMISTRESS. 
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t 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


T HREE or four Open Foundation 


Scholarships of £100 a year, and six other 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of between {25 and 
£75 a year will be awarded in June, 1940, if suitable 
candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 


The Preliminary Examination at the candidate's 
present school will be held on May 27 and 28. A 
candidate may, under certain conditions, be excused 
the Preliminary Examination, if the date coincides 
with that of some other examination. The Final 
Examination for selected candidates at The Leys 
will be held on June 4 and 5. Candidates must be 
under 14 on January 1, 1940. A large choice of sub- 
jects in the Final Examination is available, including 
Science, German, and Music. 


Scholarships and Exhibitions may in certain cases 
be increased by such an amount as the circumstances 
of the Scholar may require. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 


AX Examination is held in May or 
June. Generally two Scholarships are 
offered of £60 each, two of £40, and two of £30. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age. Full 
particulars and entry forms can be obtained from 
the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 


WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


AN Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from {£65 
to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education approved by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 


For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER 
WALTER M.GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


THE LING PHYSICAL 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Recognized by the Board of Education for Burnham 
Scale of Salaries and for Pensions, and by the Royal 
Society of Teachers. 

Principal : Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training—Three years. 


1. Educational Gymnastics: Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, Swimming, Remedial Exercises, 
all theoretical subjects. 


2. Diploma — Outside Expert Examincrs — 
Awarded not entirely on Final Examina- 
tion, but also on year’s work. 


Queen Alexandra's House Physical Training 
College has removed to Bournemouth for the 
duration of the war. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Miss C. M. Davy (Principal), 
Digby House, Suffolk Road, Bournemouth. 


LIVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Recognized as efficient by the Board of Education 
BARKHILL ROAD, AIGBURTH, LIVERPOOL 17 
Founded 1900 


Principal: Miss M. T. CRABBE, 
Diploma of Bergman Osterberg College 


The course of training extends over three years 
and is open to girls of 18 years of age who have ob- 
tained a School Certificate or its equivalent. Students 
are prepared for the Diploma in Physical Education 
of London University and the Conjoint Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. Eighteen acres of grounds and playing 
fields, open-air swimming bath and 3 gymnasia. 
Fees, £135 per annum. Prospectus and further 
particulars from the Secretary. 


REMEDIAL 
GYMNASTICS, &c. 


SSHssessencaessssvcarseacees 


EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(An Association of Teachers trained In the 
Theory and Practice of Physical Education) 


FOUNDED 1899 


Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel.: Euston 1086 and 1433 


[HE Association keeps a list of 


certificated Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene: 
Rules of all Games; Report of Second Conference on 
Athletics for School Children, 1939, 1s. 2d.; Scandi- 


navian Dances (Series I, II, and III), 6d. each; ` 


Music to Dances, 1s. each; Folk Dances from Many 
Lands (Series I, II, and III), 6d. each; Music to 
Dances, 18. each; and sells the following publica- 
tions: Principles of Gymnastics for Women and 
Girls (Bjorksten), 9s. Ditto, Part II, 21s. 6d. 
All post free. For these and further publications, 
please apply to the Secretary. 
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YPEWRITING. Testimonials, 


Exam. Papers. Reports, 6 copies (one), 8d. ; 
12, 1s. ; 25, 1s. 6d.; 50, 2s. 3d. MSS. Syllabuses 
is. 1,000 words. Honours Certificate. —HURLOCK, 
44 Havelock Road, Hastings, Sussex. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
and 
VACATION COURSES 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
. Vacation Course in Education 


’ | ‘HE Department proposes to hold 

A VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 
from August 1-28, 1940. It will be o 
men and women and is not confined 
of the University. 


Graduates of British Universities (and under 
certain conditions of other universities also) who have 
compicted not less than seven years’ efficient and full 
time service in approved schools, and who attend the 
full Course of four weeks, may be admitted without 
further residence to the Examination for the Univer- 
sity Diploma in Education. 


Apply to Tae Drrectror, Oxford Unstiversity 
Department of Education, 15 Norham Gardeni, 
Oxford. 


to both 
members 


BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL IN 
ANIMAL BIOLOGY 


August 2 to 15, 1940 


HE course is intended as an intro- 


duction to Biology, and as a refresher cours 
for teachers of the subject. Laboratory and feld 
work. Director: Prof. L. E. S. Eastham, M.A., M.Sc, 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Sheffield, 
assisted by specialists. Prospectus of F. H. Toyne, 
Education Officer, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 
(FRANCE) 
HOLIDAY COURSES 


at Bagntres-de-Bigorre, Hautes-Pyrénées. 
July 15 to September 10, 1940 


ELEMENTARY, INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED 
FRENCH Courses. HIGHER Course. 
Examinations and Certificates. 


EXCURSIONS in the Pyrénées. 
HALF-PRICE TICKETS. 
Apply for information to Director, Prof. Marca 
ROTHSCHILD, 12 Rue Monge, Paris v, or Secrétariat 
de là Faculté des Lettres de Toulouse, 4 Rue de 
l'Université, Toulouse, France. 
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Posts Vacant 
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ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 5. 


The Governors invite application for the post af 
Head Mistress which will become vacant in January, 
1941. 

Salary £800 per annum, rising by annual incremests 
of £50 to £1,000. 

Letters of application should give full details od 
qualifications and experience should be accor 
panied by copies of not less than three and not mor 
than five testimonials. They should be addressed to 
the CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS at Canons, Edgware 
(to which the School is about to remove), and should 
reach him not later than June 12. 
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August, 1940, issue will be ready on | THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 


July 31. 


FOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


APPOINTMENTS 


consult 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY Ltd. 


See announcement on third page of cover 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
GROVE House, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 1 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOI, 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 


CHAIRMAN : I. G. MONTEFIORE, O.B.H., M.A. 
PRIWCIPAL : Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the 


National Froebel Foundation. 


and as to Scholarships, 
B , and an P the Board of Education 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 
The College has been evacuated to Knebworth 
School bas been odes wee ue 
n new at Litt 
Caenin, dear REANA. Herts. 


THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


14 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Recognized by the Board of Education 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE 
Students are prepered for the Examinations of the 
National Foco Uni a 
Practice Preparatory, Secondary, Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


Course of Training, three years. 
Fees with Residence, £103 19s. to £110 5s. 
Fees, without Residence, £34 18s. per annum. 


For further information respecting Courses, 
Bursaries and Residence, apply to the SECRETARY. 


SPEECH TRAINING 


AND DRAMATIC ART 
(Incorporated) 
Recognized as an approved course for 
the Diploma in Dramatic Art of 
London University. 


President : 
RiGHT Hon. THE EARL oF LYTTON, 
K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.L.E. 


Principal : 
EvsiE£ FoGEerty, C.B.E., L.R.A.M. 


1. Full Course of Dramatic Training. 


2. Three Years’ Course of Training for 
Teachers of Speech, qualifying 
for recognition by the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. 


3. Two Years’ Course of Training in 
Speech Therapy, with practical 
clinic experience. 


Temporary Address : 
LOPES HALL, 
ST. GERMAN’S ROAD, EXETER 


Prospectuses on application to the 
REGISTRAR 


King’s College of 


Household and Social Science 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


Temporary Address: 


cjo UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF 


EGREE Course in Household and 


Social Science; Sister Tutors’ Course; 
Courses in Institutional and Household Management. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
King’s College of Household and Social Science, at 
the above address. 
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THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 
War-Time Address: 

31 CORKRAN ROAD, SURBITON, Surrey 


MEMBERSHIP 
Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are held 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


COACHING 


OLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


(founded in 1894) prepares candidates by 
correspondence for all exams. leading to ndon 
University Degrees; Teaching k ponos of Oxford, 

Cambridge, London, and other Universi 

L.C.P. ; Non-examination Courses on the History 
and Practice of Education and other subjects. 
Students are ms prepared for Matriculation, Leavin 
Exams., ls, Professional Prelims., &c. Tatoriel 
Staff comprises 56 Graduate Teachers. Prospectus 
free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Onn of 
Studies, Dept. E., WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING. Testimonials, 
Reports, Exam. Papers, etc., 1d. each, 25 
(similar) 1s. 3d.; 50, 2s. MSS. Syllabuses, 10d. 
1,000 words. Carbons 2d. Honours Certificate.— 
HuRrLOCK, 44 Havelock Road, Hastings, Sussex. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


HOSTELS, RESIDENTIAL AND 
HOLIDAY QUARTERS FOR 
TEACHERS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 
University Hostels for Women Students 


Warden: Miss M. ORLIDOR DAVIS 
(Hons. Hist. Oxon.) 


Fees, £51, £56, and £61 per annum 
with reference to the 


The courses are arranged 
Degrees of the A Univerait of Wales. There is a 
Department for the cre 


REGISTRAR, University ‘Co 


HE WARWICK CLUB, Ltd. 

Residential for ladies with married quarters. 

21 St. George’s Square, S.W.1 (near Victoria). 

Terms from 35s. to 42s. a week, partial board, or 

6s. to 66. 6d. a night. Bed and breakfast 30s. a 

week, or 5s. a night. One night only 5s. 6d. Tele- 
phone: Victoria 7289. 


OXFORD 


XENFORD HALL. — Old-estab- 


lished Private Hotel, near the Martyrs’ 
Memoria! and central for Colleges. Moderate resi- 
dential, daily, or bed and breakfast terms. Hot 
and cold water in bedrooms. Telephone 2748. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) 


Beck Hall of Residence for Women Students 
Warden: Miss M. K. Wi.enson, M.A. 


Fee, 57 guineas per session of 31 weeks. 


College tuition fees, Arts, £20, and Science {25 
per session. 
Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 
oe REGISTRAR, University College, Singleton Park, 
wansea 
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BLACKIE 
A Biology Course for Schools 


By R. H. DYBALL, M.A., 
City of London School. 


With 210 photographs and drawings. Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards. 4s.6d. In two parts, 2s. 6d. each 


This new Biology provides a course of study suitable for candidates taking Biology as an independent subject in any of 
the various School Certificate Examinations. The Junior volume is intended to be used in the first two years, and while 
it is an integral part of the complete course, it can be used both as a general preliminary survey of plant and animal life 
suitable for younger pupils of 11 or 12 to 13 or 14 years of age, and as an introduction to the much stiffer Senior book. All 


essential difficulties have been reserved for the Senior Book, which deals mainly with the structure and function of certain 
less familiar forms of living creatures. 


A General Science Course 


By L. J. M. COLEBY (Cantab.), Ph.D., M.Sc.(London), 
Senior Science Master, County School for Boys, Gillingham, Kent. 


Part I. With half-tone plates and diagrams. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 38s. 6d. 


This is the first part of a course (two parts) which will provide all the General Science required for the School Certificate. 
It covers the first two years of study. There is nothing superficial about this course. The author does not “‘ lose the science 
in the generality.” The fundamental elementary principles of the various sciences are adequately treated. The book has 
numerous carefully drawn illustrations and there are questions at the end of each chapter. 


A School Algebra 


C. WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab.) R. C. B. TAIT, B.Sc.Hons. (London) 
Headmaster of Thetford Grammar School AND Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar 


A course in Algebra, which covers the School Certificate Syllabus of Elementary Mathematics for all the various 
examining bodies. The book is divided into four parts, each containing a suggested year’s work, and is issued in the 
following forms. 


Complete. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, 38. 9d. With Answers, 4s. 


Parts I and II (one vol.), 28. 3d. With answers, as. 6d. . 
Parts III and IV (one vol.), 2s. 3d. With answers, Part II, 1s. gd. With BUS Wels) SR 
as. 6d. Part IV, 1s. gd. With answers, as. 


The Minster English Texts 


With Exercises by J. C. DENT, M.A., Head Master, Westminster City School. 


Each book in this series is provided with two sets of exercises—one on the text in general, and the other designed to help 
more detailed study of selected passages. The editor’s aim is to help the reader to appreciate the book as a whole and to 
become conscious in some degree of the craftsmanship of its parts. Incidentally, the exercises are so framed that they 
form a very valuable commentary. The texts are complete. 


SILAS MARNER. By GEORGE ELIOT. ESSAY ON CLIVE. By Lord MACAULAY. 
CHRISTMAS CAROL. By CHARL KENS. 

2 Okis: -By ES DICKENS ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By CHARLES LAMB. 

THE COVERLEY PAPERS. By JOSEPH ADDISON. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part One. By GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Parts 1 and 2. By 
JOHN BUNYAN. JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 18. gd. each 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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NOTES AND 


RECENT ev events have brought our east and south- 
east coasts much nearer the war zone. Experience 
has taught us that no humane considerations appeal to 
the modern Huns, and thus it is only 
common prudence that from large areas 
of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and East Anglia 
children should be evacuated to the Midlands and South 
Wales. More of London’s remaining children have been 
sent away to the west, but far too many still remain. 
The Board of Education and the Ministry of Health have 
done their best to persuade parents to register their 
children for evacuation, but without much success so far 
as London is concerned. In our view the time has come 
for the compulsory evacuation of all London school 
children. The Government have the requisite powers 
and, despite the ‘difficulties to which the Minister of 
Health called attention in the House, these powers 
should now be used. We have already expressed the 
opinion that they should have been used at the outset. 
It is true that, in these days, no part of our country can 
be regarded as absolutely safe, but it seems obvious that 
London and the eastern and south-eastern coasts are in 
especial peril. The comparative safety of the children 
is of greater importance than their temporary separation 
from their parents, and we have no doubt that in the 
present grave emergency the order would be obeyed_ 


More 
Evacuation. 


AN impressive illustration of the solidarity of the 
Empire and of the good will of the U.S.A. is seen in 
the movement, initiated by persons in responsible posi- 


Bocas tions, for finding homes for child 
Bai victims of the war, and in particular for 
Children. war orphans, in the U.S.A., Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South 

Africa. In Canada definite steps have already been 


taken; in Australia hundreds of letters have been 
received by the Government offering homes or help ; 
in New Zealand action has been taken by the mayors of 
thirty towns to assure the Government of support ; and 
from South Africa reports come that good homes are 
ready. Schemes are now being considered for the removal 
of 100,000 children to the U.S.A., 100,000 to Canada, 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


THE SCHOOL WORLD Editorial Office: 
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COMMENTS 


and 50,000 to New South Wales. A Committee, with 
Mr. Geoffrey Shakespeare as chairman, has now issued 
its preliminary report. No compulsion of parents is 
suggested, and it is obvious that a decision to evacuate 
a child to so distant a country may be hard to make, 
even though the risk of heavy bombing here could 
hardly be more serious. The main problem would 
appear to be that of transport. The shipping com- 
panies would, it is hoped, do their utmost to add the 
transport of children to their present burden of commit- 
ments. As soon as the several Governments involved 
have decided on the general principle, the question of 
numbers will arise, and the answer will depend upon the 
amount of shipping accommodation that can be made 
available. 


HE scheme will be known as “‘ The Children’s Over- 
seas Reception Scheme ” Mr.  Geofirey 
Shakespeare will be chairman of the Children’s Overseas 
Reception Board. He will be assisted 
by an Advisory Committee—with Lord 
Snell as chairman—composed of repre- 
sentatives of organizations with experience in migration, 
education, and the care of children. It is proposed that 
similar central organizations should be set up in the 
receiving countries to administer the scheme and to 
secure the welfare of the children. Such organizations 
are now being set up in the Dominions. The scheme 
will be confined for the present to schoolchildren aged 
from 5 to 16, not accompanied by their mothers. It is 
possible that special provision may be made later for 
war-widows with children. The Dominions are anxious 
to receive children of all classes who will represent a 
complete cross-section of our child population, and the 
scheme will be open to children from schools of all kinds. 
Parents will be given the opportunity of sending 
children to the homes of relatives or friends in the 
Dominions. Children will not be sent to public institu- 
tions but into the homes of persons willing to receive 
and care for them. Applications from parents of 
children attending grant-aided schools should be made 
through local education authorities, and applications 


The Scheme 
in Outline. 
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from parents of children attending other schools should 
be made direct to: The Secretary, Children’s Overseas 
Reception Board, Thomas Cook’s Buildings, 45 Berkeley 
Street, London, W. 1. 


"THE presidential message of Captain S. F. Markham, 

M.A., M.P., to the Museums Association,* deserves 
wide publicity. A few months ago, he says, I was visiting 
museums in Norway, and I do not think 


oo r any one could have then predicted that 
ee the Folk Museum at Lillehammer 


would become part of a battle-field, or 
that museums from Trondheim to Prague and from 
Gascony to Finland would be taken over for war pur- 
poses, with irreparable damage to treasures of inter- 
national worth. For some of us, he adds, there are the 
pride and the honour of helping to push back a ruthless 
barbarism, but we shall fight in vain if behind us there 
is not kept burning a flame of learning and culture. The 
great task of museums and art galleries in this country 
during the war is to help preserve the basic sanity of our 
peoples. This message from a fighting soldier, usually 
engaged in peaceful and educational occupations, will 
hearten many an educational worker. 


HE Nazi has no use for intellectual co-operation. In 
the Journals of the Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation there is no German contribution, but the 
latest issue contains a significant article 
in the form of an open letter by 
Prof. Huizinga, of Leyden University, 
written before the Nazi hordes had swarmed over 
Holland. He points out that there is an official state 
neutrality and a private neutrality of conscience, and 
that both can meet on common ground only in the 
defence of truth. He notes the retrospective violent 
contempt between the two systems of democracy and 
despotism, but he does not find a deep-rooted animosity 
among the peoples. The world is, he thinks, nearer to a 
general harmony than ever: “one refuses to believe 
that the last word of the human power to dominate the 
world, the final chord in the symphony of the ages begun 
by Plato and continued by Dante and Bach, can be the 
renunciation of the mind ”. Nevertheless, he agrees that 
the world has in the last quarter of a century sufiered great 
losses in the intellectual, moral, and aesthetic spheres. 
Treachery, vulgarity, and barbarity have flourished as 
never before. Since Dr. Huizinga’s letter was written 
it has been made clear that it is only by the overthrow 
of Hitlerism that the lost ideals can be restored. 


Intellectual 
Co-operation. 


ERMAN Universities were once the admiration of 
the world, but nowadays they have the contempt 

of all those nations in which the lamp of true scholarship 
still burns. In an article in The Univer- 
sities Review, Dr. F. Unger shows that 
twenty per cent of the academic staff, 
including many of the most distinguished scholars, have 
been dismissed since 1933 because of non-Aryan descent 
or so-called “ political unreliability ’’. Since 1933, the 
Universities have been completely dominated by the 

* In the June number of The Museums Journal. 


German 
Universities. 
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State. No academic appointments can be made without 
State approval. Scholarship is no passport to a chair: 
personal, political, physical and racial “fitness ”, 
according to Nazi standards, are also essential, while 
individualism is ruthlessly suppressed through the 
organization of professors and students under the 
Fiihrer-Prinzip. All teaching, especially science, is 
subordinated to Nazi doctrine. In the words of a leading 
Nazi pundit, ‘‘ Natural science, properly so-called, 1s of 
completely Aryan origin, and Germans must to-day find 
their own way out into the unknown—Heil Hitler ! ” One 
need not expect any more sound scholarship or an 
impartial search for truth from ignorant propagandists : 
but what a catastrophic change in seven years! Shades 
of Mommsen, Liebig, and Ohm ! 


“THE Oxford Magazine in its last issue for the 

Spring term strikes a very grave note. The 
question whether the University will reopen in October 
will be determined by the course of the 
war during the next few months. 
Undergraduates who are in doubt as 
to their immediate duty are advised to devote at least 
part of the vacation to work on the land, and to join the 
Local Defence Volunteers, but not to commit themselves 
to any course of action on the assumption that they will 
not be able to return to Oxford next term. It adds that 
only the gravest of military situations would justify the 
total interruption of university studies, and that the 
O.T.C. is likely to increase in importance as the need for 
fresh officer material becomes more pressing. Nearly 800 
members of the University have already volunteered for 
work in the vacation under the Forestry Commission. 
It is hoped to form camps in such localities as the 
New Forest, Wye Valley, the Forest of Dean, and 
North Wales. 


M R. BEVERLEY NICHOLS, having visited Oxford 

to take part in a debate at the Union, has made 
the somewhat alarming discovery that ‘‘ Oxford knows 
nothing of war ”. This indictment, as 


Oxford and the 
October Term. 


me the Oxford Magazine suggests, has its 
gt serious side, and the Registrar of the 


University has produced figures show- 
ing that well over two-thirds of the available under- 
graduates had volunteered at the outbreak of war. If 
many of these remain at Oxford, it is the Government's 
wish, not theirs, that they should continue their studies 
until called upon for service. Under conscription, a 
minimum age for active service has been adopted. We 


- hope that we shall not see in the present war the needless 


sacrifice of youth that characterized the last war. 
Opportunities are however now available for younger 
men in home defence, a service better adapted to youth 
than service in the Army overseas. The policy of 
reserving the young men is advisable, quite apart from 
its effect on our universities and colleges. 


Coe University has shown that it is aware 

of the war by sending down undergraduates, who 
have completed their examinations, a week or so before 
the end of full term on June 10, and by cancelling many 
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sporting and social events. The Vice-Chancellor explained 
that the purpose was to enable the men 


pa ies to engage in work of national import- 
War. ance. The fierce religious controversies 


of the past are recalled by proposals 
to amend the bidding prayer which in future will 
include Christians outside the Church of England 
communion and preachers will not be restricted to 
members of that church. The University sermon in 
Great St. Mary’s Church was recognized in the University 
statutes of 1300. Religious tests in the University were 
abolished in 1871, but the practice in choosing University 
preachers remained unaltered. A more tragic note is 
struck by the death of a brilliant Cambridge scientific 
worker, Oliver Gatty, and an engineer, Alfred Chessum, 
as the result of an accident during an A.R.P. experiment. 
As Prof. Rideal said at the inquest, it is not only on the 
fields of Flanders or in the port of Calais that men are 
giving their lives for their country. 


NDER war conditions, the past, “the dark 
unfathom’d retrospect ’’, is more real than the 
future. Few events mark the past session in London 
University, whose students are scat- 
tered throughout England and Wales, 
and even Scotland. A meeting of Con- 
vocation is however proposed for July 20 at which, it is 
understood, emergency statutes proposed by the Senate 
will be considered, some of which may possibly limit the 
activities of Convocation itself. In aconstitutional sense, 
it may be questioned whether any such amendment of 
the statutes ought to be proposed by the Senate without 
the consent of Convocation; for the Senate is the 
** creature ” of Convocation rather than the reverse. The 
election of the Standing Committee may give rise for 
lively voting, as the new University of London Society 
is responsible for nominating new members and is 
determined to make the Standing Committee a more 
effective organ in the administration of Convocation. 
Recent developments of the war have made the return 
of evacuated students next session less certain, though 
it may be that London is not in greater danger from 
air-raids than some provincial towns and cities. 


London Univer- 
” sity and the War. 


ey the Spring number of English the Editor criticizes 

The Journal of Education because it ‘‘ undertakes 
in two paragraphs to settle the hash both of English 
l teaching and of English ”’, and suggests 
that The Journal is not “ performing 
any service by laying down superficial 
and dubious laws or by deriding the views of those who 
know as well as The Journal what good English teaching 
should be ”. This attack is curiously wide of the mark. 
The simple facts are that the Consultative Committee of 
the Board of Education in the “‘ Spens ” Report expressed 
certain views in regard to the teaching of English, and 
that with these views The Journal of Education expressed 
agreement. The Editor adds that English teachers are 
naturally afraid “ that their subject will suffer if, alone 
among major subjects, it is dropped from the examination 
system ”. The Editor knows that the Consultative Com- 
mittee did not recommend that “ English alone among 


English. 
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major subjects should be dropped from the examination 
system ”. Their recommendation was that “ the study 
of specified books in English Literature should no longer 
be prescribed in the School Certificate Examination ”, a 
recommendation based upon their belief that the abiding 
results of the handling of English Literature in the class- 
room are too subtle for the clumsy machine of external 
examination, and that “‘as much freedom as possible 
should be left to schools in the selection of studies and in 
their contents ”. The Editor takes The Journal of 
Education to task for asserting that “ English appears 
to be unaware of the simple alternative (to prescribed 
books) of a paper in English Literature with optional 
questions ’’. He apparently forgets that in a previous 
number he had remarked upon “ the failure (of The 
Journal) to suggest an alternative to an examination in 
English Literature upon books prescribed by external - 
examiners ’’, and had added: “We are not surprised, 
for who can ? ” 


HE Editor further takes us to task because we had 

expressed the hope that “ the English Association, 

well known for its distinguished work in literary history 

i and criticism, would take up seriously 

Still . ; ii 

Engli the teaching aspect of the subject `, 
nglish. ; ; soe 

and had said that in our opinion 

“ English, the organ of the Association, did not i” thts 

respect show up well beside History, the organ of the 

Historical Association ’’. That others shared our opinion 

seems to be clear from the appearance in March of this 


‘year of a new journal entitled English in Schools. Our 


criticism was well meant, and should not have been taken 
amiss. Finally, we are bidden to wake up from our 
“ utopian dreams ” and to realize that “ in our secondary 
schools work ts dominated by external examination ”’. 
The Editor of English should be more careful in his 
literary allusions. The author of Utopia was not blind 
to the evils of society in his time: on the contrary, he 
wrote Utopia with the express purpose of awakening the 
national conscience to their existence. However, the 
controversy has at least elicited from the Editor of 
English the admission that “in our secondary schools 
work ts dominated by external examination ”. External 
examinations have a place in our educational system, but 
no educational journal should be willing to admit their 
“domination ” without making an effort to overthrow 
it. The acceptance of the recommendation of the 
Consultative Committee would be a move in the right 
direction. We suggest that English and The Journal of 
Education, instead of continuing a controversy, which 
on one side has not been characterized by scrupulous 
adherence to fact, should unite in a determined effort to 
lessen the evil effects of this domination. In this effort 
they will have the support of all who have the interests 
of secondary education at heart. 


JPE current issue of The Citizen, published by the 

Association for Education in Citizenship, contains 
an article entitled ‘‘ The Failure of Education ”. The 
article, as we were prepared to find on noting its origin 
and its title, seems to us to be an overstatement of a good 
case. We agree with the writer when he says that it has 
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- been too readily assumed that training to be a responsible 
member of a school community would 


The: Mist in itself lead to a sense of responsi- 
Failure of bili he S a] jif d 
Education. lity to the State in later hfe, an 


that clear thinking acquired through 
languages and mathematics would automatically be 
transferred to clear thinking in social and economic 
problems. We believe also that heads of secondary 
schools ought to think less of the School Certificate 
Examination and more of preparation for citizenship. 
But our contemporary attaches too much importance to 
syllabuses, and too little to the teachers, who not only 
teach in the narrow sense, but also exert a daily and 
hourly influence. A teacher with high ideals of civic virtue 
and civic duty will always find occasion for impressing 
these ideals upon his or her pupils. ‘‘ There is nothing 
to be said against civics until it becomes a subject.” 


( IRCULAR I5II deals with the raising of the reser- 

vation age for schoolmasters from 25 to 30. 
Questions that will affect elementary, secondary, and 
technical schools are separately con- 
sidered, and attention is called to the 
serious staffing difficulties, particularly 
in connexion with the teaching of certain subjects, 
which will undoubtedly arise. The Board hope that the 
highest possible standards will be maintained, and it is 
suggested that a more economical use of staff might be 
effected by the grouping of sixth-form pupils from 
neighbouring schools ; also that, before married women 


Circular (511. 


or pensioned teachers are appointed, full regard should 


be paid to the claims of any staff from independent and 
directly aided schools who may have lost their posts in 
consequence of a falling off in the number of pupils in 
these schools. Certain special arrangements will be 
necessary to enable technical schools to meet the 
demands being made on them for the training of 
mechanics and tradesmen in the Army and for courses 
related to war-time industry. Thus the calling up of 
teachers engaged on this type of work may be deferred. 
The Board will not be able to support applications for 
deferring the calling up of other teachers. 


HITHERTO the contribution of technical colleges 

and schools to the national effort, though valu- 
able, has been more or less indirect. Reference has 
already been made in this Journal to 
the classes in technical institutions con- 
cerned with training members of His 
Majesty’s Forces and those engaged in 
war-time industry. These activities have increased the 
hours of teaching and decreased the duration of the 
holidays of the teachers who are undertaking the duties 
in addition to continuing their work with classes which 
are necessary for war and peace. The Board of Educa- 
tion in Memorandum 20 now urge technical schools and 
colleges to engage in actual production for war purposes. 
There is an urgent need for the rapid production of 
gauges and jigs of various types for armament produc- 
tion, especially for use with the vast number of machine 
tools that have been and are being acquired. Without a 
sufficient supply of jigs and gauges the machine tools 


Production in 
Technical 
Institutions. 
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may stand idle. The Board have been advised, by their 
experts, that the parts required can be made in the 
technical institutions of the country. Junior Technical 
Schools could fashion the parts roughly, and the well- 
equipped technical colleges could finish them to finer 
limits and give the necessary heat treatment. It is 
further suggested by the Board that the workshops of 
the technical colleges should keep open for twenty-four 
hours a day as production units and that they could be 
manned by lecturers and instructors assisted by 
volunteers. The Colleges are “ going to it ”, realizing 
that the war situation demands speedy organization 
and full use of all our resources, human and material. 


HE “ Spens ” Report advocated the establishment 

of Technical High Schools untrammelled bv 
external examinations. The Advisory Council for Tech- 
nical Education in South Wales and 


Baar Monmouthshire have published a 
or cups!) scheme of internal examinations applic- 
Junior ; 
; able to the schools in their area. The 
Technical f Kea f 
Schools leaving examination is to be in the 


hands of the principals and staffs, who 
will draw up internal examination papers in all subjects 
towards the end of the third year of the course. The 
paper will be submitted to Assessors who will be 
empowered to alter questions up to a maximum of 
40 per cent of the paper. The paper will be marked by 
the teachers of the schools and moderated by the 
Assessors. On the results of the examinations, the 
local education authorities concerned will award 
Certificates to successful students and Record Cards to 
all. These will be endorsed by the Advisory Council. 
The proposed system of examination is similar to the 
National Certificate Scheme and has as a basis the 
principles enunciated by the ‘‘ Spens ” Committee. 


HEN it was reluctantly agreed to close the 
Newbattle Abbey College of Adult Education 
for the period of the war, its tutors immediately set 
about pioneering work throughout 
Scotland with a view to stimulating 
informal adult education activity. The 
response made to their efforts has been remarkable, and 
has demonstrated the urge which is present in all thinking 
people in these days to examine the causes of war and 
to seek for a just and lasting peace. Inquiries came in 
from places as far apart as Stranraer and Aberdeen, and, 
in co-operation with the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion and such organizations as the University Settlement 
in Edinburgh, courses have been set up for the study 
of such topics as Clear Thinking, Economics, Problems 
of To-Day, and Modern English Literature and Drama. 
In addition, single lectures on Russia, Raw Materials 
and Colonies are being given every week and are 
undoubtedly meeting a widespread demand. Adult 
education, it will be recalled, received a great impetus 
after the last war and, in view of the vast arena of 
conflict now presented by the rivalry of ideas and 
ideologies, it is permissible to believe that the field of 
adult education will again show a marked extension 
when actual hostilities are over. 


Adult Education 
in Scotland. 
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MATHEMATICS AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


By G. L. PARSONS, Chief Mathematical Master, Merchant Taylors’ School 


IN view of the disintegration which threatens the 

group-system in our public examinations, it is 
perhaps pertinent to consider the probable effect of the 
new conditions upon some of the subjects which have 
hitherto sheltered behind its defences. Mathematics is 
naturally one of the first which comes to mind in this 
connexion, as much by reason of its unpopularity with 
a certain section of the school population, as for the claims 
of utility made on its behalf by its adherents. It is true 
that the preferential position accorded to mathematics 
under the group system will not be entirely lost upon 
the abolition of that system, since there are two factors, 
external to the system but in part resulting from it, which 
will tend to maintain the status quo so far as mathematics 
is concerned. It is extremely unlikely that schools which 
have been organized and staffed to meet present condi- 
tions will be able to make sudden or extensive changes 
in their subject allotments, even if they wish to do so. 
In this respect, there are in fact two different types of 
inertia to be overcome. Not only does the mental inertia 
of teachers, a naturally conservative race, seem likely 
to hold them to accepted doctrines with regard to the 
importance of certain parts of the curriculum, but also 
the “technical” inertia of existing time-tables and 
schemes of work would render any large scale alteration 
extremely difficult to carry out, even if it were accepted 
as desirable ; a proposition which, 1n the opinion of the 
present writer, has not yet been proved. 

The second factor is one which is often overlooked in 
discussions about examination conditions. The various 
changes and revisions which are being suggested in the 
School Certificate Examination have to do entirely with 
its function as a record of school achievement. It has 
another function, which, in the eyes of many pupils and 
almost all parents, is at least as important, to wit, its 
use as a passport of entry to various occupations and 
professions. Most of the bodies responsible for deciding 
these conditions have been unwilling to accept a minimum 
School Certificate under the present regulations; it is 
extremely unlikely that they will be willing to lower 
their requirements, and it is indeed possible that some 
of them will view the changes which are coming about 
as a cheapening of the examination, and will, therefore, 
tend to demand more. Be that as it may, it is at least 
certain that any freedom of choice in regard to subjects 
which may appear to be conferred by the regulations of 
the examining body will frequently prove to be a myth 
in the case of candidates who wish to obtain specific 
exemptions. 

At the same time, the moment seems to be a con- 
venient one for a little self-examination. This article 
proposes to consider briefly the subdivisions of the. 
mathematical curriculum and to offer some observations 
upon each of them. These observations have to do 
entirely with the content of the various compartments, 
and not with methods of teaching them. In these 
methods there have been in recent years notable changes, 


which have brought about a greater interest in the 
subject and a clearer understanding of it. But, with 
regard to the content of the syllabuses, there has been 
little change, and there seem to be a number of ways in 
which changes of this kind could be advantageously made. 

Arithmetic. It goes without saying that every child 
should be made familiar with elementary methods of com- 
putation, and with the methods in vogue of measuring 
the objects and commodities likely to be encountered in 
the everyday life of ordinary citizens. It is equally 
certain that a great deal of what passes for arithmetic 
in text-books and examination papers does not fall under 
this head. Much of it seems to have been derived from 
that worship of financial success which, we are told, we 
have inherited from our immediate ancestors, and topics 
of genuine interest to the future citizen, especially to the 
female of the species, are conspicuously lacking. Nearly 
all the financial sections of the present syllabus would 
fail under this test—certainly much of our Profit and 
Loss, Interest, Mixtures, and Stocks and Shares should 
disappear. Some of these topics might quite reasonably 
appear in a later course at a post-Certificate stage, 
together with such additions as Taxation, the Banking 
System, Hire-purchase and similar matters likely to be 
met by the pupils in their own later experience. With 
some of this matter removed from the syllabus at the 
Certificate stage, there might be time to teach our 
Certificate candidates to perform elementary operations 
with accuracy and tidiness, a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. 

These considerations have a further importance, since 
arithmetic and its applications to everyday life and 
commerce provide one of the criteria by which the effects 
of education are judged by the outside world. The 
adverse verdict usually given is, in the opinion of the 
present writer, due to the two facts mentioned above, 
namely, our failure to achieve a good standard of accur- 
ate and tidy computation in the early stages, and our 
overloading of the syllabus with ideas which are outside 
the experience of our pupils. In fact, we badly misuse 
our material for the applications of arithmetic. In the 
early stages, we introduce ideas which the pupils are 
incapable of fully understanding (though it is not denied 
that a good many of them can acquire a certain manual 
dexterity in them), and, later, when these topics might 
reasonably be part of a continuous course, they have 
become suspect owing to their past associations, and the 
thrill of novelty has gone. The claim which is sometimes 
made that such applications of, arithmetic, especially 
when set as examinations, provide evidence of “ intelli- 
gence ” or “‘ mental agility ” is to a large degree inde- 
fensible, and, so far as there is any truth in it, a better 
criterion is likely to be obtained from easily understood 
data than from obscure ones. There is, in fact, very 
little in many of these parts of arithmetic except the 
knowledge of a few technical terms. 

Algebra. The position of algebra in the curriculum, 
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and the keen defence which its adherents would make 
for it, would probably rest on the claims that it aids in 
developing the idea of “ generalization,” which is a 
fundamental idea in all mathematical thought and also 
that it provides the easiest introduction to the notion of 
“ functionality.” Some truth must at once be conceded 
to these claims, and it does not seem possible to conceive 
any form of education in a modern world which does not 
include some elementary acquaintance with these matters. 
There is, however, a clear distinction which we should 
draw between the type of early knowledge which is of 
general educational importance and the early manipula- 
tive drill and training which appears to be necessary for 
those who propose to do more advanced work at a later 
stage. A great deal of our elementary algebra syllabus 
quite evidently belongs to the second category rather 
than to the first ; and it is probably due to this fact and 
to the consequent overlaying of principles with nugatory 
applications that some eminent educational authorities 
have advocated the complete extinction of the subject. 
In recent years, many of these manipulative pieces of 
work have disappeared alike from text-book and from 
examination paper, but it is at least arguable that the 
process has not gone far enough. And, since it is a 
deplorable but undoubted fact that examination require- 
ments do influence schemes, it should be noted here that 
there is one practical way in which a considerable reform 
in this matter could be carried out with the minimum 
of dislocation. This is by reshuffling the contents of the 
Elementary Mathematics and the Additional Mathe- 
matics syllabus. A good many of the more formal parts 
of the former syllabus, as at present constituted, are 
better suited to the latter, for this is a subject which 
might reasonably be offered by the better pupils, while 
there are some parts of the present Additional syllabus 
which contain important general ideas which might be 
transported to the Elementary papers, provided that the 
right kind of knowledge was looked for. Such notions 
as, for example, Ratio, Variation, and some elementary 
work on Progressions and Series, are clearly of general 
value, while complicated factorizations, simplifications, 
fractional manipulations, “‘ changing the subject of a for- 
mula ”, and the harder parts of Indices and Logarithms, 
are just as evidently the concern of the more gifted. 
The writer trusts that this will not be interpreted as a 
plea for early specialization. It is in no sense that. It 
is, however, often possible, where mathematics classes 
are graded by ability in that subject alone, for the higher 
classes in a group to cover all the additional work with 
no extra time-allotment and no pressure, while the lower 
classes confine themselves to the minimum requirements. 
In the main, something like 40 per cent of our secondary 
school population are capable of attempting such a 
programme under its present constitution, and a re- 
allotment of the work on the lines suggested above would 
probably tend to increase this percentage. 

Geometry. Anything written about geometry by a 
mathematician, and more especially by a teacher of 
mathematics, must 1pso facto be suspected of prejudice 
in favour of its position in the curriculum. Many claims 
in its favour have been made, and we frequently find 
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ourselves unconsciously using it as a measure of general 
intelligence—a distant echo of a Platonic sentiment. 
The arguments in favour of this branch of mathematics 
fall into two headings: (1) the claim that the study 
of geometry fosters skill in deductive reasoning, and (2 
the claim that knowledge of spatial relationships in their 
simplest form is an essential part of general education. 
The first claim, in favour of school geometry, has been 
considerably weakened by the substitution of a less 
closely knit system for that of Euclid, while the more 
practical character of the work appears to strengthen 
the arguments under the second head. A good deal of 
this must be conceded at once, since it 1s clear that some 
knowledge of simple shapes is desirable. Such facts as 
are contained in Pythagoras’ theorem, the symmetrica! 
and tangency properties of the circle, and, above all, 
similarity, could at once be accorded a place in the scheme, 
and, if by some means room could be found, it would 
seem desirable to include some parts of Solid Geometry 
and of the theory of Projection. Even a few of the more 
useful properties of the Conic Sections would, perhaps, 
not be too hard if treated informally. 

In regard to the first claim, the position of geometry, 
as it is taught in schools to-day, is by no means so strong. 
This is, perhaps, in part due to our curious unwillingness 
to ‘‘ enter into the labours of other men,” for in no other 
subject do we try to start from scratch to so large an 
extent. We assume that the mind of each pupil is, at 
the outset, a complete geometrical blank, and it thus 
comes about that a great deal of the early work in 
geometry is to many pupils a rather unintelligible com- 
ment on the obvious. For example, most pupils are 
aware of the facts connected with the parallelogram long 
before the formal study of this figure is reached, and, 
to all but the best of them, our insistence that these 
obvious results should be deduced from the single 
condition of the mere parallelism of the sides probably 
appears to be nothing but a dull piece of pedantry and 
a waste of time. The momentum in deductive logic— 
of a geometrical kind—should come from the thrill of 
the discovery of the new rather than from the boredom 
of the verification of the old, and, from this aspect, the 
number of facts regarded as already known seems to be 
immaterial. Geometrical argument as practised in 
schools is, in fact, of two kinds—arguing ‘‘on’’ from 
accepted facts to new and equally important facts, and 
arguing ‘‘ back ” from accepted facts to “minimum ” 
data. The majority of children are prepared to see the 
point of the first of these types and can acquire some 
skill in it, but the second is likely to be appreciated only 
by the mathematically-minded—a minority whose rights 
should hardly ever be considered. 

There is little doubt that some such redivision of the 
matter as suggested in algebra would work equally well 
for geometry. Such parts of our logical geometry as 


relate to minimum data and alternative definitions 


could be relegated to an additional syllabus, attempted 
only by the more gifted. Such pupils can derive great 
benefit from considering whether, for example, all 
questions of similarity can be derived from a single 
result about a parallel transversal, or whether converse 
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propositions are always true. For the elementary 
syllabus intended for the ordinary pupil, only such parts 
of logical geometry as involve arguing “ on,” together 
with the “ factual ” geometry mentioned above, need be 
retained. It is probable that a change of this kind 
would, in fact, leave plenty of room for such further 
items of geometrical knowledge as have already been 
suggested, and it is interesting to observe that such a 
reorganization of our subject-matter would bring us 
much more nearly into line with current Continental 
teaching practice. 

Of the other subjects of the curriculum little need be 
said here. With the exception of trigonometry, they do 
not form part of the elementary course. It is, however, 
of interest to note that trigonometry, the most recent 
addition to the elementary syllabus, has in fact been 
admitted on exactly the terms suggested above for 
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algebra and geometry. The subject has been virtually 
divided into two parts, viz. numerical trigonometry, 
which is parallel with the “ factual ’’ side of geometry, 
and may, indeed, be regarded as a natural extension of it, 
and the more theoretical parts of the subject which 
rightly appear in the additional syllabus. This division 
works well in practice, for even comparatively slow 
pupils can learn, and enjoy learning, the numerical part 
of the work without any suspicion that is any more 
‘‘ advanced ” than the other things they attempt. 

If the changes in examination conditions, while robbing 
mathematics of its artificial line of defences, cause us to . 
apply some such considerations as the foregoing to the 
subject, there need be no fear that it will decline in 
importance as a subject of general education; and, 
further, the old gibe about the bad effect of examinations 
will for once have been proved untrue. 


ON A CERTAIN BLINDNESS 


By E. ALLEN HUNTLEY 


[5 Life within Reason, Mr. Ivor Brown declares that 

statesmen too often lack “sympathetic imagina- 
tion ’’. They fail to see their ideas and proposals through 
the eyes of the other party. The background, the experi- 
ence, and the environmental attitude, of the man 
opposite is insufficiently considered, so that the proposi- 
tions fail to ring any clear-sounding bell in the other 
mind. 

Such sympathetic imagination ought surely to be 
(and is not) the possession of those who choose the set 
books at which our fifth forms do a year’s hard labour, 
labour which creates fires of resentment—smouldering 
silently or flaring articulately—in schools and households 
all over England. Too often, one feels, the books are 
set without any attempt to “‘ see ” them from the boy’s 
angle. A book has been declared, by the “‘ passionate 
few ” who know, to be a classic; good—then boys 
preparing for the School Certificate will benefit if they 
make a detailed study of it. Such is the reasoning. The 
reasoning is unsound. 

Bacon, Scott, Lamb, Thackeray—these men did not 
write to appeal to those whose minds are necessarily 
immature, and whose experience of life and people is as 
yet extremely restricted. Matters which the great 
novelists felt it right to emphasize are often matters with 
which the normal boy in his early and middle teens is 
almost completely unconcerned. The great novelists, 
if they could return to us, would probably be astounded, 
and extremely hurt, to find that their works are con- 
sidered (and by trained, qualified educationists at that !) 
to be very appropriate literary fare for young boys to 
study “in detail ”. 

The great novels and essays should come to us as 
illumination—as interpretations and enrichers of experi- 
ence. They cannot fulfil their function if there is nothing 
to illuminate—no foundation of experience and thought 
in the person addressed. If contact with these fine works 
is made before the reader is ready for them, the result is 
not merely uneducational, but anti-educational. A copy 


of one of Scott’s novels was handed to me when I was 
fourteen. It was bulky ; the print was small ; and there 
were numerous footnotes in even smaller print. My 
stomach rebelled. I have learnt since then to admire 
some of Scott’s work extremely. But for years I left 
him alone ; and the flavour of that early experience has 
never entirely disappeared. 


k * % 


Last year, it was my business to work through a 
volume of ‘‘ Tennyson and Browning ” selections with 
my School Certificate forms. Such poems as “ The 
Grammarian’s Funeral ’’, “‘ Fra Lippo Lippi ”, “ Andrea 
Del Sarto ’’, ‘‘ The Two Voices ’’, and a lengthy extract 
from ‘‘ In Memoriam ” were included. Great stuff—yes, 
to me; and to perhaps Io per cent of the boys, the few ` 
really literary souls; but, however simplified, beyond 
the genuine grasp of the vast majority ... And with 
another form I was taking a book, edited by Cairncross, 
entitled Poems Old and New. It is strictly true to say 
that “ a good time was had by all’’. The poems in this 
selection are all of the pure gold of poetry, and all have 
in them some feature which makes an appeal to the 
average intelligent young mind. Mr. Cairncross has 
sympathetic imagination; I am grateful to him. His 
book is one I would commend to Examining Boards. 
(What a thick, unresponsive sound that word “ Boards ” 
has!) And I know that his anthology is not unique. 

This year I am to take Kinglake’s Eothen. Good 
work! . . . Yes, to any one who can find pleasure in a 
well-turned phrase, who appreciates a leisurely, some- 
what pedantic style, and can find interest in extremely 
competent descriptions of a far and unfamiliar country. 
I do not say that this book is an outrageously bad 
choice ; but it is an extremely lengthy book, ponderous 
in parts, which cannot hold, though it may occasionally 
secure, the interest of the average boy. It may, indeed, 
foster an attitude of suspicion towards all travel books— 
a disaster we ought not, as educationists, to risk. 


j 


. would be felt to be worth while. 
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It is not necessary to take that risk. Why not pre- 
scribe English Journey, Mr. Priestley’s pungent, vivid, 
tremendously alive account of his impressions of places 
in our own land ? There is, too, his more recent book, 
Rain upon Godshill, an illuminating and delightfully 
‘“ personal ’’ account of his experiences in the America 
of to-day, together with some salutary and downright 
reflections upon English life here and now. There are 
good books dealing with the experiences of Lawrence of 
Arabia, of Captain Scott of the Antarctic ; they are not 
easy reading, but they do convey a sense of reality, and 
And have not H. V. 
Morton and Thomas Burke written valuable and beauti- 
ful books of travel ? 

k * * 

I would submit, then, that many set books (such as 
The Golden Treasury Book V, Keats and Shelley 
Selections, Paradise Lost I and II, Chaucer and Malory, 
all recently set) are unsuitable for all except definitely 
literary pupils. A break with custom and tradition is, 
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I believe, indicated, if indeed set books are to 
continue as a part of the School Certificate Examination. 
We must see that what we offer the boy is not merely 
solid and nutritious, but also palatable. Unless it is 
palatable, the nutrition fails of its purpose, and the 
solidity creates indigestion. 

Enjoyment is all, or nearly all, in this matter of books 
and reading; and it is the average boy, the sturdy 
backbone of his school and his country, whom we must 
primarily consider. By setting him down to the 
‘classics ” at a time when he cannot comprehend them, 
we may give him a permanent bias toward the inferior 
in books. The truly literary youth can look after him- 
self ; but with the majority we must be realists. The 
material we place before the average boy will not 
necessarily be easy reading. It is our job and the 
examiners’ job, to choose for the boy books, first-rate 
of their kind, which have for him that tremendously 
vital ingredient of all well-chosen school work— 
significance. 


A PLEA FOR THE MORE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH IN THE 
TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


By MARY K. HESLOP, M.Sc., Oxford Diploma in Geography 


. Yo will take Asia with Standard VI, but keep off 
isotherms, the girls won’t understand them, 
anyway ! ” 

This was said by the Geography specialist in an 
elementary school to a student inquiring about syllabuses 
for an impending school practice. 

It is not unusual for training college students to find 
their carefully prepared lessons spoilt by the children’s 
ignorance of such fundamental conceptions as latitude, 
for instance. Even in the higher standards, such 
expressions as “in low latitudes ” carry no implications 
as to the height of the sun or the length of the day, 
which, in turn, have no relation to temperature, but 
seem all to be regarded by these children as completely 
dissociated phenomena, arbitrarily and mercilessly 
assigned to certain regions of the globe for no reason 
that could possibly concern the children of an English 
elementary school! 

Is it that the effort to interest our children in their 
work at school has come to mean to entertain them ? 
If so, the higher forms of enjoyment in which the critical 
and reasoning faculties are pleasantly exercised risk 
being atrophied, and the teacher is left with little but 
the elements of novelty and surprise wherewith to 
manipulate interest into his lessons. 

Yet an appeal to the reasoning powers of a class of 
elementary school children is rarely entirely disappoint- 
ing; and, indeed, is, in my experience, quite often 
encouraging and stimulating. If children seem bored 
with easy work, they usually cast aside their boredom 
when confronted with difficult work, which really 
appears to have a vitalizing effect on them—just as it 
has on the rest of us !—and why not ? 


The psychological effect of the mastery of a funda- 
mental scientific principle seems to be a definite 
increase in personality ; to the young mind, in particular, 
it seems to give a fresh sense of power, a new weapon 
wherewith to conquer new fields of knowledge and to 
reduce to law and order many facts known already, but 
not yet classified. 

From being a negative, or, at any rate, a relatively 
passive factor in an environment where grown-ups 
order his doings, the child with some knowledge of a 
few fundamental scientific principles becomes a more 
and more positive and active factor, until he finally 
succeeds in surrounding himself by.an atmosphere which 
bears the stamp of his own individuality. He 1s learning 
the technique of life: but his mastery of it will be 
quickened by a definite effort to understand and apply 
scientific principles in any connexion. Geography 
gives rather special scope for attracting young minds 
to problems and giving them the data necessary to 
solve the problems, while the actual solution is an 
exercise of the child’s own reasoning powers. 

There is a tendency in these days to discount tech- 
niques, and to assume that the young can—or should 
be able to—‘‘ express themselves ”?” through the media 
of sound, form colour, words, numbers, ideas, symbols, 
and all else, without taking the trouble to master the 
techniques by which these media for the expression of 
human thought and emotion can be manipulated to 
fulfil their high purpose. The results in many instances 
would be comic if they were not tragic, and they demon- 
strate (I think) the urgent need of technical training. 
not only from the point of view of external results, but 
also of the more lasting effect it has as mental and moral 
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discipline. From the standpoint of sound training, then, 
if from no other angle of educational desiderata, the 
scientific treatment of geography, which means the 
mastery of its technique, is surely justified. 

A reason often given for shelving the scientific 
approach to the subject is that, in modern teaching, 
emphasis should be on the human side of geography. 
Since when has the human race evaded the common 
laws of life, which surely come within the realm of funda- 
mental physical laws ? 

Any treatment of human geography which ignores 
cause and effect in its efforts to interpret the relations 
of a human group to its physical environment is only 
too likely to degenerate into the collection of unrelated 
facts, and to become, at best, a training in memory 
work. 

There are many excellent schemes and syllabuses 
in geography, and it would be presumptuous to venture 
to sort them out into any kind of order of merit, but 
it has always seemed to me that there are în any scheme 
three items of outstandingly difficult work, which crop 
up at three stages: 

The first is the presentation of the conventional map 
to the juniors. The second is the presentation of the 
principles of world climate to the middle school. 

The third, and most difficult, is the introduction of 
some idea of Earth structure according to plan, not just 
as a fortuitous occurrence of oceans and continents, of 
mountains and plains, of coal, oil, gold, good soils and 
poor, &c. 

As modern teaching rightly emphasizes observational 
and practical work, I have evolved a scheme for teaching 
all three of these important steps in the course, from 
local geography and observations and measurements 
which the children make themselves. I propose to deal 
here only with the second item, the presentation of the 
principles of world climate. 

To help with the teaching of this difficult subject, 
I have invented an apparatus which shows: 


(i) The height of the noon sun. 

(ii) The length of the day (daily 
path of the sun.) 

(iii) The seasonal changes in the 
above. 

(iv) The extension of daylight 
owing to twilight. | 


At all 
latitudes 


By the use of this apparatus, the primary control of 
temperature, latitude, becomes clearly evident both in 
its influence on the height and intensity of the sun’s 
rays, and on the length of the day. Conditions at the 
latitude of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 55°.N. are carefully 
-considered, and, if possible, weather observations are 
taken and recorded. Where this cannot be done, the 
weather is discussed and criticized, and correlations of 
various phenomena are made. These familiar facts are 
-emphatically related to the solar behaviour at 55°.N., 
.so that, in time, this apparently remote factor becomes 
the accepted fundamental cause of our weather and 
-our “‘ average weather,” climate. We then proceed to 
the study of the temperature map of Eurasia in the full 
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expectation that places at 55°.N. will have tempera- 
tures similar to, if not, indeed, identical with Newcastle. 
We soon find out our error, and, in so doing, discover 
the second great climatic control, the distribution of 
land and water. Interpolation by means of pieces of 
marked elastic, is freely done, and famiharity with the 
isotherm map of Eurasia is attained, so that our study 
of climate becomes really an application of map study 
to a particular aim, the recording and display of climatic 
data. 

The pressure-wind-and-rainfall maps are next attacked 
and the reasons for the differences (mainly in winter), 
and similarities (mainly in summer), between Newcastle 
and Nikolaievsk in N.E. Asia at about 55°.N. become 
understandable. 

As most climate wall-maps show only January and 
July conditions, we look for a “ picture of the climate 
throughout the year,” and find our requirements in 
temperature and rainfall graphs constructed from data 
giving mean monthly temperatures (together with the 
mean monthly maxima and minima, where possible) 
and monthly rainfall figures. If it is possible to get 
mean monthly pressures, these are added. 

If, across these graphs, the lines of 32°.F., 43°.F., 
and 50°.F., are drawn, the mean monthly temperature 
line, cutting some or all of these at two points, must 
show : 


(a) The length of the frost-free season, 

(b) The length of the growing season (above 43°.F.), 

(c) The length of thetree-growing season (above 50°.F.). 
Thus the graphs lead logically to the map of natural 
vegetation, and to the conception of major natural 
regions. 


As it is vital at this stage that teaching shall be 
concrete, and as we were bound by our position in the 
British Isles to start from a point in the N. Temperate 
zone and work eastwards, the course should be continued 
by a study of Asia or Eurasia, choosing typical stations 
in each natural region, and using the apparatus to 
discover the height of the equinoctial noon sun together 
with the seasonal variations and the accompanying 
changes in the length of the day ; then the usual routine 
of isotherm map, pressure-wind-and-rainfall maps, graphs, 
and vegetation map should follow, amplified by more 
and more general work on agriculture, settlement, the 
people and their customs, mining, communications, &c. 
—indeed, the treatment should be frankly regional 
human geography, with the proviso that the regions 
have been discovered by the children themselves, 
through the application of scientific data to the study 
of climate maps. 

It is always hoped that some bright child will quarrel 
with the difference between a temperature obtained 
(by interpolation, perhaps) from the isotherm map— 
where the temperatures are reduced to sea-level—and 
the temperature actually recorded at the station under 
consideration and used in the construction of its graph, 
as this gives the teacher an opening for the discussion 
of the effect on temperature of relief, the third great 
control of climate. 
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The teacher should draw the sea-level curve for all 
elevated stations so as to show the effect of elevation 
in reducing the temperature. 

This course has been given in various schools, both 
in demonstration lessons and during school-practice, for 
a good many years with varying success, (depending 
on a variety of factors), but it hasnever bored thechildren, 
and it has never failed to make them think for them- 
selves. 

By the end of such a course on Asia as that outlined 
above, the class should be fairly familiar with the major 
climatic controls, and may be given a generalized 
diagram of the atmospheric circulation, and other 
diagrams of world climate. 

A natural development of the course would be some 
more intensive work on local weather observations and 
some simple explanation of cyclones and anti-cyclones 
in terms of the polar-front theory. (A child in one 
Council school even demanded of me an explanation of 
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“ stratosphere flying ”—the B.B.C. is setting a stiff pace 
for elementary education !) 

While I cannot approve of the practice of systematic- 
ally sparing the children difficult work if that work is 
essential to the understanding of fundamental! scientific 
principles, I do contend—and insist—that such work 
should be eased by all possible expedients, and simplified 
by experiment and by the use of apparatus by means oi 
which the children can prove for themselves the truth 
of the principles that are being taught. 

This article makes no attempt to give sufficient 
detail of either the procedure or the apparatus used in 
the course just outlined to justify its use to those who 
have not seen it in action. Rather is it a declaration of 
faith on my part in an affinity between the human mind 
—even in childhood—and the fundamental natural 
laws for which the mind is ever groping, so that they 
seem—given reasonable opportunity—to seek each 
other. 


EVACUATION 


By N. R. TEMPEST, Department of Education, University of Sheffield 


THE evacuation of school children is no new thing. 

As “ migration ”, our grandparents talked about 
it in 1876, for, in that year, one of our public schools 
left its home for temporary quarters by the sea to 
escape, not bombs, but typhoid. 

On February 20, 1876, Thring, the celebrated head- 
master of Uppingham, was faced with an outbreak of 
typhoid in his school. This was not the first time he had 
found himself in this predicament, but now it seemed that 
the end of the school was near. Only five months before, 
in similar circumstances, he had had to close the school, 
while Government engineers overhauled its sanitation, 
and it had been reopened only three weeks before this 
second blow. It was not wholly unexpected, as the 
Government engineer had condemned the town sewers, 
but nothing had been done, in spite of Thring’s effort, 
to stir the local body into action. The fact that the 
school had done all it could was no consolation, because 
no parent could be expected to allow his boy to remain in 
such a dangerous neighbourhood. Thring knew that he 
would have to close the school again, and that it would 
have to remain closed until the town could be persuaded 
to act. But that course would undoubtedly mean the 
collapse of the school, as parents would send their 
children elsewhere. This would be the end of all that 
he had worked for so hard and so long, and it would 
mean ruin for many of his staff whose property was the 
school-houses, and who were dependent for their living 
on the pupils who boarded with them. 

For a time it seemed as though nothing could be done. 
Then the idea of moving the school from the dangerous 
to a healthy place appeared. Formidable as this under- 
taking would be, it offered the only way out, and it was 
decided, on March 7, to break up the school for the Easter 
holiday and to reassemble elsewhere until summer. 
Thring’s first idea was that they should go to the Lakes, 
but the place finally chosen was Borth, near Aberystwyth. 


We are to-day well able to realize what this decision 
involved. Billets had to be found for about 400 people, 
class-rooms improvised and the whole school system 
reorganized to fit the new conditions. In addition, 
Thring had a great worry which to-day’s evacuation does 
not bring: he was uncertain of the parents’ support. 
It was obviously impossible to leave part of the school 
at Uppingham, so parents could not be given the choice 
whether their boys should migrate or not. The step 
had to be taken, but the question remained how many 
parents would send their boys into the improvised 
quarters at Borth instead of to other public schools 
working under normal conditions. The new term alone 
could give the answer. 

During the three weeks’ holiday, Thring engaged the 
hotel and twenty-seven lodging-houses, and secured a 
large hall for school use. It is interesting to us, now, to 
find that the hotel boarded and lodged the members of 
the school for {x a head per week and gave free board 
and lodging to the boys’ servants who were provided by 
the school. The school also provided the boys’ beds and 
bedding. Long tables were placed in the ground floor 
passage and in the billiard and coffee-rooms,-enabling 
350 people to dine at once. A room large enough to 
hold the whole school was erected temporarily behind 
the hotel. Rooms for study were provided in houses in 
the village, very much, one imagines, as in the “‘ home 
service ” schemes of to-day. The stables of the hotel 
were used as woodwork rooms, and the large coach-house 
became the gymnasium. On March 29, 1876, Thring 
writes, ‘‘ To-day we have had all the rooms washed and 
are ready for the boys, barring making the beds ”. The 
previous day had seen the end of the unloading, distri- 
bution, and arrangement of eighteen trucks of bedding 
and furniture. 

School reassembled early in April and new interests 
were soon found in the new environment. An aquarium 
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was started, shells collected, and there were botanizing 
excursions into the country behind the village. The 
Welsh people received the new colony very kindly and 
the boys were able, in the winter, to show their gratitude 
by helping many villagers whose houses were flooded 
by a great storm. 

By then the boys had become seasoned campaigners, 
for, in spite of early hopes that the school would be able 
to return to Uppingham after the summer holidays, this 
was impossible owing to the dilatoriness of the town 
officials. However, Thring’s gloomy forebodings that 
parents would be unwilling to let their children risk the 
hardships of a winter by the sea in improvised quarters 
proved unfounded, for the entries kept up throughout. 
It was not until May 4, 1877, that the school was able to 
reassemble at Uppingham after a year’s exile. 

Thus ended a feat of leadership and organization which 
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had stirred the hearts of many who knew nothing of 
Uppingham. Thring, a fighter throughout his life, had 
fought his greatest battle and won. Glad though he 
was to get back, he realized that much good had come 
from the migration. New friendships, new interests, a 
widening of horizons had all appeared. He sums this 
up in a letter from Borth dated January 21, 1877, and 
his words are pertinent to the educational situation of 
evacuees to-day: ‘‘As far as the boys are concerned, 
there are so many advantages here that they are great 
gainers, in my judgment, by the change, and by and by 
they will find it out, if they don’t now. There are defects 
here which in the long run would tell unfavourably on 
boys who get all their training here, but as a temporary 
measure for boys trained elsewhere it has been a real 
good, even if it had not been forced on us. We are the 
main sufferers.” 


IN THE CLASS-ROOM 


IV.—THE TEXT-BOOK AND THE LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITY 
By VERNON MALLINSON, Senior Modern Language Master, Loughborough Grammar School 


Y last article has brought me several letters, and at 
least one publisher’s representative has hinted in 
conversation that I am not altogether fair to the publisher 
who is doing a difficult job of work and risking money in 
backing texts which he feels are worth while. The 
publisher, I am told, is anxious to help the teacher and will 
include in his lists what is from his point of view a certain 
failure once he is convinced the author has some valuable 
contribution to make toward the teaching of his subject. 
True; and the intention is both honourable and praise- 
worthy. May I then clarify the issue by saying that what 
I object to most in publishing practice is the frequent 
rehashing, in varied forms, of material which has proved 
popular. All my correspondents are unanimous in damning 
this. It reminds me of the Professor in a certain University 
who was honest enough to say to his students: ‘“ I have 
of course written several books around your syllabus. You 
need buy only the first ; it’s all in there.” 

No. Strengthened by the support I have received from 
representative practising teachers, I must stand by my 
original contention that there are far too many books on 
the market; and if I blame the publisher let him please 
note that, as a teacher who has to pick his way through the 
morass, I blame him in a strictly professional capacity. 
And this is where the local education authority can be of 
great use. For we poor teachers, as I have pointed out, are 
often ignorant of the exact kind of text we require. Publishers 
are most helpful, but they cannot be expected to supply 
specimen copies of everything they publish, whilst to consult 
the catalogues issued is often so much waste of time; they 
can mean little more to us than the fat-stock prices that 
always followed the six o’clock news in pre-war days, and 
to which I listened from force of habit in a dream-like trance. 

Yet if each local education authority would adopt a 
scheme similar in scope to that put into operation by the 
Kent Education Authority the difficulties facing the teacher 
would be more than halved. At the cost of a little incon- 
venience a room could be set aside to collect the nucleus of 
a well-stocked library of school text-books and to serve as a 
Board Room for frequent meetings of committees of discern- 
ing teachers, specialists in their own subjects, who would 
discuss and report on all new texts submitted to them. I 
mean nothing like the publication of a “ black list ” of 
useless text-books, nor yet the monthly publication of lists 
reminiscent of the Book Society’s Choice for the Month. I 
suggest that small workable committees be formed grouped 
as follows: English, Mathematics, History, Geography, 


Science and Nature Study, Modern Languages, Classical 
Languages and Literature, Art and Crafts, Health and Home 
Crafts, Scripture, Music. (This classification is supplied by 
courtesy of the Director of Education for Kent.) Each 
committee would meet once a month to examine generally 
a new set of texts, when each member would make himself 
personally responsible, according to qualifications, for the 
preparation of a report on one er more of the books. The 
following month, reports would be discussed and amended 
in the light of the general criticism offered. Later, the 
amended report, much reduced in length, would appear in 
a circular letter which would be sent to all Heads of Depart- 
ments in the schools served by the local education authority, 
and filed for future reference. Primed with this informa- 
tion, the teacher would then ask for a specimen copy of a 
book from the publisher, or might prefer first to avail 
himself of the opportunity to ‘ browse” in the local 
education authority ‘‘ Book-room.’’ Whatever he did, he 
would be much better informed than he is at present and 
would derive much more solid satisfaction from his inter- 
views with publishers’ representatives. 

In putting such a scheme into operation, however, there 
is one danger committees would have strenuously to avoid. 
I mean the temptation that besets all reviewers, however 
honest in intention, to report dishonestly. The reviewer 
too often thinks he has done his job if he gives a synopsis of 
the planning of a book and reiterates the pious aspirations 
of the author. According to Virginia Wolff, reviewing is a 
fast declining art, and one is inclined to agree after reading 
review on review consisting of snappy quotations from the 
author and usually concluding with some such remark as: 
“This book is divided into twenty-one well-planned 
chapters and the author claims for it that it revolutionizes 
practical work in the lab.” More often than not a review 
of a text-book consists of a single sentence as stark and bare 
and void of meaning as the one I quote. Such a review of 
course is useless for our purpose. 

The only other objection to the scheme that I think can 
be taken seriously will be the teacher’s grumble: “ Why 
should I be dictated to by a committee representing the 
local education authority ? There is quite enough red-tape 
as it is. I’m restricted enough without being dictated to 
on my own ground in the class-room.’’ In these days we 
are more prone than ever to resent real or imaginary 
encroachment on our personal freedom of action and of 
choice. It must be made clear that the Books Committee 
exists in an advisory capacity only. Time will prove the 
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value of the services given, and patient and conscientious 
fulfilment of the duties assigned the committee will win 
support. ; 

As I write this I have before me the Modern Languages 
Section of the Books Catalogue issued by the Kent Educa- 
tion Committee. It is the revised edition, published in 
January, 1937, and containing supplementary lists, issued 
every six months, and covering the period down to July, 
1939. It comprises in all 57 pages, quarto size, and is most 
catholic in conception. The authorities responsible, how- 
ever, must not think me ungrateful for all their help if I 
venture to suggest that some of the information provided 
is meagre and occasionally smacks of the type of review I 
most deplore. Exigencies of space and costs of production 
must have been a sore trial, for a rough count of the books 
listed here works out at: 600 French, 200 German, 50 
Spanish. Indeed, a total of 1,000 recommended books will not 
be far offthe mark. And that figure, incidentally, shows how 
many texts are flooding the modern languages market alone. 

But I quote figures mainly for the benefit of the teacher 
who objects to possible restrictions of choice in the matter 
of texts. I am further informed that teachers in Kent are 
invited to make suggestions as to the inclusion of books in 
the catalogues, and that, whilst the scope of the catalogue 
is so comprehensive that elementary schools are normally 
expected to be able to meet their needs by choosing books 
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appearing in the catalogues, a request for a book not 
approved for inclusion is treated on its own merits. It is 
again allowed that secondary schools must be given con- 
siderable latitude in the choice of books, and it appears that 
catalogues are to be treated by such schools as a useful! 
classified guide to books available, to books that have been 
thoroughly examined and approved by panels of competent 
practising teachers. 

It is the preparation of such reference lists that I urge 
strongly on every local education authority. The frequent 
consultation of such lists and periodic visits to the 
“ Book-room ” at Headquarters should be the duty of each 
teacher. The present moment is hardly the time to push 
the scheme to its full possibilities, but I would remind local 
education authorities that the outlay involved is not 
prohibitive. It is certainly impossible to issue catalogues 
of recommended books, but publishers will surely be willing 
to supply to the Head Office texts to form the nucleus of the 
‘* Book-room ”, and the various committees can be formed 
to get on with some solid spade-work. 

l seem to have wandered far outside the four walls of the 
class-room in this article. Readers must remember the 
importance I attach to the right choice of text; if the 
policy outlined is generally adopted their teaching must go 
from strength to strength. In September I will put on the 
gown again, and take up the chalk and the duster. 


“ARE WE FULLY PREPARED?” 


By J. S. NEWBY, M.A., Headmaster, Whitcliffe Mount Grammar School 


E have been warned! Mr. Churchill could not have 

been more explicit. Are we prepared to carry on our 
schoo:s after aerial warfare begins over these islands ? That 
is a question which must be troubling many schoolmasters. 

It is obvious that we must put out of our minds our 
memories of the Zeppelin raids of the last war, when we 
listened with increasing apprehension to a slow succession 
of bombs growing louder and louder and with an equal relief 
to their gradual recession. In accounts of bombings in this 
war the phrase that has stood out is ‘‘ waves of bombers for 
many hours’’, Are our schools prepared for this emer- 
gency ? Is it sufficient for us to have accepted the shelter 
trenches supplied by our local education authorities ? Is 
it sufficient to have trained our pupils to be into those 
shelters within so many minutes, in response to the much 
repeated information supplied to all of us in September that 
not more than three, five or ten minutes’ warning could be 
given ? 

We suspect now that our real problems will begin when 
we are all “ safely ’’ in the shelters, and we have to face a 
confinement of several hours. The real problems will be 
the maintaining of morale, the treatment of shock, and the 
prevention of panic. The light-hearted attitude of young 
children to practices will probably be no guide to their 
reaction when they hear the noise of falling bombs. 

The shelters at my school are of the normal type provided 
by one of the larger county authorities for schools in neutral 
areas. They are of concrete slabs with efficient main 
drainage and six chemical closets for 300 pupils. In the 
original plan a petrol engine was to have supplied electric 
light, but, in the event, seventeen hurricane lamps arrived. 
Splendid gas-proof doors were added, but the six ventilators 
were ignored. These have now been attended to. 

The first action taken by the school staff was to call 
together the Parents’ Committee. They were told that the 
county authority had provided very efficient shelters out of 
public money, but that more provision was very desirable. 
They agreed and immediately arranged a whist drive to 
raise funds. 

In considering how best to use the money raised our first 
thought was food: food as a distraction, food as nourish- 
ment, and food as defence against chill and shock. 


The task of keeping our pupils occupied and cheerful will 
be finally solved in the light of experience, but some fore- 
thought and experiment will be essential, Community 
singing can be rather discouraging when each traverse finds 
its neighbours out of tune or out of time; thickening 
atmosphere has an equally discouraging effect. Suitable 
games such as “ Built-up Words ” will no doubt be tried, 
but it was felt that apart from these expedients an issue of 
boiled sweets would be cheering. A wholesale confectioner 
has given us an initial supply and has promised to keep us 
in stock. 

To solve the second part of our problem we secured 
similar terms from a grocer to supply us with plain biscuits, 
cheese, honey, and chocolate digestive biscuits. He has 
undertaken to replace them without further charge at 
frequent intervals to insure that they will always be fresh. 
Thus we consider ourselves provided over the midday break, 
should we be delayed beyond the normal meal time. 

If the length and severe strain of our confinement necessi- 
tate our taking positive or preventive action to alleviate 
the worse effects of fear or prostration, we have laid ina 
supply of powdered chocolate, bovril, and tinned milk, An 
oil stove within the shelter will provide for odd cases, but, 
should there be the need for a hot stimulating drink all round, 
members of staff have volunteered to cross the fifteen yards 
of playground to the school kitchen to prepare this drink. 
Other equipment for the same purpose includes bottles of 
sal volatile, hot water bottles, blankets, and jars of drinking 
water. These are kept in a locked cupboard installed in the 
recess intended for the petrol engine which was to supply 
electricity. The oil stove is occasionally lit by the caretaker 
in this recess to keep it quite dry. 

The School first-aid boxes and stretchers will be carried 
in by the trained first-aid squad, but we fully realize that, 
if bombs drop near enough to damage the shelters, imme- 
diate outside assistance will be essential. 

Three minor problems remain: lighting, fire, dampness. 
We are not satisfied with the rather dismal hght of the 
hurricane lamps supplied, and we are installing electnc 
light from the mains with a trickle-charger to give us six 
hours reserve supply. We regard the lamps as a last 
alternative. We do not believe the danger of fire from 
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overturned lamps to be serious, but buckets of sand are in 
position. Much more interesting is the work of the Fire 
Squad, which has cleared all attics in the school building 
and is quite familiar with its various roofs. The master in 
charge is a trained auxiliary fireman, and experience with 
practice incendiary bombs has now given the squad confi- 
dence that their equipment is adequate to deal with any 
similar bombs. 

The drainage of the shelters is admirable, but experience 
has shown how difficult it is to prevent moisture seeping in 
through ventilators and joints. All ventilators are now 
fitted with simple tin cowls, and the doors are opened 
daily to maintain a through draught. Even so, there is a 
permanent chill which cannot be ignored, and pupils have 
been warned always to have a coat at school even in the 
hottest weather. Should raids occur in wintry weather, 
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when the danger of serious chill may be greater than the 
danger of immediate bombardment, it may be decided to 
use the temporary defences which enabled us to reopen the 
school in September. 

Our lower corridor with rooms on both sides provides 
accommodation for the whole school. The few outside 
doors and windows have been heavily sandbagged, there is 
a concrete corridor floor above, and the interior class-room 
corridor windows have been firmly boarded. Most important 
of all, there is protected cloak-room accommodation at each 
end. When the school alarm bell is sounded, a piano appears 
at the central strategic point, and all scholars are well under 
the control of the Headmaster’s voice. Shall we be justified. 
on occasion in using this alternative, or shall we feel com- 
pelled to give the further order to file out to the trenches ? 
We await the test. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CHOOSING THE TEXT-BOOK 


S1R,—My good friends the publishers are, as usual, well in 
the picture when controversial points are made touching on 
educational problems in which they themselves can claim 
to be interested, and it is a pleasure and a privilege to debate 
with them. Wistfully, though, one wonders why those more 
intimately connected with one’s own profession—teachers 
and lecturers in education—have nothing to say in self- 
defence when attacked. Their silence is perhaps more 
eloquent than words! Can there be a teaching racket, too ? 

I am sorry if I hurt the feelings of ‘‘ A Publishers’ Repre- 
sentative ” by my use of this word; I used it in strict 
accordance with its meaning as given in the O.E.D.—" a 
line of business °”. And I must maintain that to treat the 
marketing and sale of school text-books merely as a business 
concern is dangerous. The fact, too, that the young school- 
master “ pathetically demands ” a new book displayed on 
the Common Room table I take as being symptomatic of a 
state of mind. Nothing more, nor less. 

I must thank Mr. Whitlow for his information as to 
facilities offered to teachers by his firm. I was, of course, 
aware that several important suppliers of school text-books 
provide similar facilities. The trouble is that these facilities, 
however admirable, do not go far enough. 

To Mr. Kenyon I am deeply indebted. I hope all school- 
masters, and in particular authorities in control of the 
purse-strings, will give the latter part of his letter all the 
close attention it deserves. Economy in text-books cannot 
be a wise economy; my scheme advocates what I am 
pleased to call a “ prodigal economy ’’. Spend as much 
money as you will, but spend wisely. Mr. Kenyon sees no 
great advantage in having a book-room ; perhaps he will 
be convinced of its importance if he gives the same close 
attention to my July article as he gave its predecessor. 

VERNON MALLINSON. 
Loughborough Grammar School. 


S1r,—Mr. Vernon Mallinson is so vigorous a teacher, if one 
can judge from his text-books and his articles, that I feel 
compelled to accede to his request for replies to his article 
in your May number. 

Looking back on my forty years of teaching, I cannot say 
that I was often worried by publishers’ travellers. I wrote 
occasionally for specimen copies, of which the most successful 
was Miss Rolleston’s ‘‘ Note Book of English History ’’. I 
was also guilty of urging a colleague of mine, Mr. P. J. Rust, 
to compile a book of general knowledge questions, as there 
was not one on the market after Stedman’s collection went 
out of print. 

Books that I compiled myself were readily published by 
those firms to whom I submitted them. I had previously 
used my manuscript matter with my pupils for some time. 

To pass examinations such as the School Certificate and 
University entrance examinations in French, a candidate 


must have an adequate vocabulary and a sound knowledge 
of elementary grammar. Without these two essentials he is 
sure to fail: with them he has a fair chance of success. The 
best text-books are those compiled to supply a need. The 
best French readers for examination candidates are those 
without notes or vocabulary, so that the pupil translates 
under examination conditions. Diderot said that in order 
to learn a language a student had to translate from many 
different authors: thus a book of extracts of the same 
standard as those given in the examination is the best help 
for candidates during the pre-examination year. 


‘““ A TEACHER.” 


MR. H. A. L. FISHER 


Sir,—Your obituary of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher is not alone in 
failing to do justice to his services in University education. 
I had the privilege of arranging at the University of London 
Club a dinner in honour of Fisher on his appointment as 
President of the Board of Education. Lord Bryce, Fisher’s 
friend and, in historical matters, his master, an honorary 
member of the Club, was also present. In his address at 
University College on July 5, 1917, Fisher pleaded for the 
migration of University students so that a student could 
come ‘‘ under the guidance of a master mind in another 
place ’’. On this occasion, he refrained from proposing any 
reform policy for the University of London, because the 
question was being considered by a Departmental Com- 
mittee ; but on February 20, 1922, in the same place, he 
was Outspoken on the question of the Government offer of 
the Bloomsbury site, confessing that he “‘ had something 
to do with the offer of this site to the University ”. He was 
in favour of concentrating collegiate teaching in London, 
particularly the removal of King’s College to Bloomsbury. 
After the refusal of King’s College to move, he wrote to me 
a private letter, dated December 4, 1926, from which I now 
feel at liberty to quote, especially as it places Fisher in a 
more favourable light in relation to this lamentable muddle : 

“It may be worth recalling that Burrows, the Principal 
of King’s College, was strongly in favour of the removal of 
the College to the Bloomsbury site. He and I had many 
consultations on the question and in moving the Govern- 
ment for the gift of the site I was fully under the impression 
that King’s College would cooperate. Unfortunately 
Dr. Burrows died. . . . In any case, King’s College or no 
King’s College, the University should have jumped at the 
site.” 

Fisher should also be remembered gratefully for the 
generous scheme providing higher education for Service 
students after the Great War. He was keenly interested in 
the reform of Oxford University and its development with 
the help of a Government grant. 

T. LLoyp HUMBERSTONE. 
15 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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THE SERVICE LIBRARIES AND BOOKS FUND 


Sır, —In a recent issue of The Journal of Education you were 
good enough to assist the cause of Books for the Forces by 
printing my letter, in which the address of the Central Book 
Depot was given. 

The Postmaster-General has meanwhile announced the 
great and welcome facility of free transmission of books for 
the fighting Forces to the Central Depot by the Post Office. 

Experience has shown that sometimes those having sub- 
stantial quantities of books which they could give may have 
hesitated to send them on account of the cost of carriage. 
The co-operation of the General Post Office now overcomes 
this difficulty. Books may be handed in at almost any 
Post Office in England, Scotland and Wales, unaddressed 
and unstamped, and will reach the defenders of Britain at 
home and overseas without cost to the giver. 


HERBERT CREEDY. 


Deputy Chairman, Service 
The Mansion House, Libraries and Books Fund. 


London, E.C. 4. 


THE FRENCH AND OURSELVES 


Str,—Dr. Mona Mackay’s review of Prof. Saurat’s book is 
very inspiring, but in spite of its length it needs additions. 

It is true that all French boys and girls can go to a lycée 
now that the fees are so moderate, but écoles primaires and 
écoles primaires supérieures still exist. Even fifty years ago 
it was not thought surprising for the son of a general to be 
in the same form of a lycée as the son of a bookseller in an 
adjacent Parisstreet. Yet,inspiteof Dr. Mackay’s criticisms, 
the English public schools have been a great asset to our 
country since the days of Thomas Arnold. It does not 
follow that an officer and a private are better soldiers for 
having been at the same school. And are the French less 
duped by the Chambre des Députés than we are by our House 
of Commons ? 

As for our resident Universities they seem to turn out as 
good colonial administrators, civil servants, and professional 
men, as the French. A man is no worse a student for being 
a good oar or a good bat. Our Home and Indian Civil 
Service is picked by competitive examination of a very 
severe kind. 

It is however true that the French professeur de lycée is 
often a better man than our public schoolmaster. The 
reason in large measure is that the professeur is regarded 
as being more worthy of regard. When Jules Bezard, then 
the professeur de première at the Lycée Hoche, walked down 
the streets of Versailles, every one from the retired general 
to the youngest boy in the school saluted him. The English- 
man is far too apt to look down on teachers, but is that 
surprising ? Until recently, many teachers took to teaching 
as a last resort because they could not obtain any other 
position. 

In order to esteem Prof. Saurat’s masterly and concise 
book it is not necessary to denigrate all English institutions. 
Dunkirk beach will be spoken of by the French in the same 
way as they speak of Verdun. The Ecole Polytechnique is 
recruited in the same manner as the Royal Military Academy. 
Lord Snell came from the same class as M. Daladier. Magna 
Carta preceded les Droits de l’homme by 500 years. Voltaire 
was not the first nor the last Frenchman to admire England. 
We have learnt, and can still learn, from each other, and we 
can congratulate ourselves on our difference from the 
German horde. Prof. Saurat’s book is a worthy complement 
to Mr. Somerset Maugham’s “ France at War” and 
M. Charpentier’s “ Comment l’Angleterre se bat ”. 


Yours faithfully, 
DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
49 Nevern Square, 
London, S.W. 5. 
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GOVERNMENT OF LONDON UNIVERSITY 


S1R,—May I correct a note in your current issue ? You say: 
“ The reconstitution (of London University) of 1936 intro- 
duced financial control in the form of nominees of the 
Government as members of a small Court instead of the 
larger and more academic Senate. Something more is 
required if this vast organization is to be saved from com- 
placency at best, inefficiency at worst.” 

The statement is obscure, but as far as it attempts a 
recital of facts it is inaccurate and misleading. The reconsti- 
tution of London University by the Act of 1926 (not 1936 as 
stated by you), allots only four Government nominees out of 
a total of sixteen members constituting the Court. In the 
selection of these four members the Statutes require that, 
before appointment: ‘“‘ sufficient opportunity to submit 
recommendations in regard to the appointment shall be 
given to the Chancellor, the Court, the Senate, and Convo- 
cation ”. Inasmuch as nine of the sixteen members are elected 
by the Senate and Convocation respectively, the four 
Government nominees could not, even if they wished, ride 
roughshod over academic opinion. As a representative of 
the Senate upon the Court since the latter’s inception, I can 
from personal experience assure you that there is no 
foundation for the fears which you seem to express of 
“ Government control” of the University. Since the 
Treasury makes to London University an annual grant 
approaching three-quarters of a million sterling, the 
Government representation must be described as moderate. 

Your presentation of the actual position might have been 
much nearer the truth if the Haldane reconstruction of the 
University had been achieved, which envisaged a Senate as 
the sole executive body of the University, to consist of fif- 
teen members, of whom ten were to be nominated members, 
the Chancellor and the Chairman of Convocation being the 
only representatives elected by Convocation. The last effort 
to impose the Haldane scheme upon the University was 
made in 1924, when the Labour Government then in office, 
with Lord Haldane as a leading member of it, announced its 
intention to implement as far as might be possible the 
Haldane Report of 1913 in a forthcoming Bill for the recon- 
struction of London University. This announcement 
accidentally coincided with the sudden death of 
Russell-Wells, Member of Parliament for the University, 
and, at the by-election which thereupon ensued, the official 
Conservative and Liberal Associations in the University 
nominated candidates who had been conspicuous pro- 
tagonists for that reconstruction. In these circumstances, 
the University of London Graduates’ Association, which 
had been founded in 1899 for the express purpose of safe- 
guarding, among other interests, the representation of 
graduates upon the Senate, considered the menace to that 
representation so great that they brought forward an 
independent candidate who had been a prominent opponent 
of the Haldane scheme. The contest for the by-election 
was consequently conducted almost exclusively on the issue 
whether or not the Haldane plan should be supported, and 
the progress of the campaign revealed a very wide opposi- 
tion to this reconstruction. On the eve of the poll the 
Labour Government resigned ; the by-election was washed 
out, and, at the following General Election, at which all the 
candidates at the by-election were renominated, the 
independent candidate won the seat and has retained it ever 
since by increased polls at each successive election. The 
circumstances of the election in 1924 gave the knock-out 
blow to the Haldane Report, and the subsequent Act of 
1926 left intact: (1) the position of the Senate as the 
supreme executive authority in all academic matters ; and 
(2) the representation upon that body of teachers and 
graduates respectively, who enjoy the same proportional 
representation as was conferred by the Act of 1898, by 
which each of these sections elects one-third of the Senate. 

An excellent chapter on ‘‘ London University Reconstruc- 
tion ” is contained in the recently published Reminiscences 
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HARRAP 


COURS ELEMENTAIRE DE FRANCAIS 
By J. E. Travis and P. G. Wilson, M.Sc. 


Part | is designed for the first year of a two-year course for beginners. It combines text-book with reader 
and the grammar is driven home by means of dialogue between the teacher and the class. Les Aventures de 
Jean Francois is matched, chapter by chapter with the text. Part Il is in active preparation and it is hoped 


to have it ready for next term. 


g 


“ It is rarely that a reviewer meets an original first French course. Messrs. Travis and Wilson have succeeded 
where so many others have followed the beaten path.” Journal of Education. 
‘* As might be expected from the two experienced authors of it, an uncommonly sound and sensible book. 
It does not attempt too much; its arrangement will secure that what is learned will not be forgotten, if 
instructions are followed; it arouses and maintains interest.” Modern Languages. 


Part i. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 292 pages. 3s. 


COURS MOYEN DE FRANCAIS In Two Parts 
By E. B. and J. E. Travis 


These books are excellent for use following the Cours Elémentaire. They contain all necessary material for 
the third and fourth years’ work in a five-year course. 

“ We have not met with a more practical and interesting book for this stage.” Modern Languages. 
‘* The book (Part I) is very well planned and pupils who are taken carefully through it will have done a really 
good year’s work.” ` 

*“ This volume (Part Il) carries on the course and furnishes material for a further year’s work. The book is 
a worthy sequel to its predecessor.” A.M.A. 


Crown 8vo. Part l, 284 pages, 3s. Part Il, 328 pages, 3s. 6d. 


RACONTEZ ENCORE 
By Dr. Muller. Edited by W. J. Walker, B.A. 


This selection of one hundred French anecdotes for middle-form pupils has been published in response to 
many requests for a similar volume to the French Anecdotes. The stories are natural, lively, and idiomatic. 
The second part of the book contains skeleton outlines for reproduction and the third has English passages, 
based on the stories, for retranslation into French. 


Small Crown 8vo. 132 pages. Limp cloth, 2s. 


FABLES DE LA FONTAINE 
Edited by Maurice Rat and Paul Guth 


These attractive books, edited for use in French schools and printed entirely in France, will be found 
particularly useful for third and fourth-year students. They contain forty of Oudry’s fine engravings. 
In three volumes. 8 in. by 5% in. 96-104 pages. Manilla, Is. 6d. each. 


Send for Harrap’s recently issued Supplement to the School Library List 


182 HIGH HOLBORN, 
es U ON > ON, W.C. I 
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and Reflections, by Dr. Heber Hart, LL.D., K.C., one of the 
original founders of the Graduates’ Association, whose 
“ primary object”, consistently pursued ever since, he 
describes as follows. ‘‘‘ To assist the graduates of the 
University, especially those resident out of London, to 
exercise their legitimate influence on the work and develop- 
ment of the University’. Elections to the Senate have 
naturally offered a special sphere for the activities of this 
organization.” How successful in this ‘‘ special sphere ” 
the Association has been is evidenced by the fact that 
at the present time all the seventeen representatives of 
Convocation upon the Senate have been the Association’s 
nominees. 

. The Graduates’ Association throughout its forty odd years 
of activity has been a strictly non-party body. The new 
Society, whose birth you noticed in your concluding para- 
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graph, would seem, on consideration of its list of officers, to 
be almost exclusively an advanced left-wing caucus. Its 
official organ, in an issue broadcast quite recently to the 
electors, contains half-page advertisements inviting support 
for the British Union of Fascists and the Peace Pledge 
Union ; a prominent member of the latter body is both a 
vice-president of the new Society and one of its candidates 
for a forthcoming Convocation office. Affiliations of this 
character are, I submit, unlikely to recommend the new 
Society to graduates, particularly in the present crisis, 
when so many members of the University are serving with 
His Majesty’s Forces. 


E. GRAHAM-LITTLE. 


House of Commons, 
London, S.W. 1. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


The winner of the May Competition is ‘‘ Efro ”, proxime 
accessit *‘ V. N.” 


The winner of the April Competition, “ June ”, has not 
yet sent in his name and address. 


We classify the twenty-eight versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Efro, V.N., Ludendorff, Atlantis, Abeille, 
L. L., Ex Or, Chauve-souris, Glen Roy. 


Class II.—Raphael, Phoenix, Memus, Tatiana, P. G. A., 
Calvus, Stanza, Hibernia, Oot, Numéro, 
Casual. 


Class III.— James, Hiker, Ritchie, A. G. W., S. F. G. (1), 
Onyx, S. F. G. (2), Obsidian. 


La PATRIE BY SULLY PRUDHOMME 


Qu'est-ce que la patrie ? Est-ce un refuge heureux ? 
Quelque molle oasis, à notre goût ornée, 

Que par caprice un jour nous nous sommes donnée, 
Ou se parlent d'amour la terre et l’homme entre eux ? 


Non, la patrie impose et n’offre pas ses noeuds : 

Elle est la terre en nous malgré nous incarnée 

Par l’immémorial et sévère hyménée 

D’une race et d'un champ qui se sont faits tous deux. 


De là vient qu'elle est sainte et cruellement chère, 
Et que, s'il y pénètre une armée étrangère, 

Cette vivante injure aux entrailles nous mord, 
Comme si, dans l'horreur de quelque mauvais songe, 
Chaque fois que sur elle un bataillon s’allonge 

On se sentait hanté par les vers comme un mort. 


TRANSLATION BY “ EFRO ”’ 


Is then our country just a resting-place ? 

Some snug retreat all tastefully bedight, 

And bought one day at fancy’s bidding light, 
Where earth and man speak their love face to face ? 


No, for we did not choose that close embrace ; 
Farth’s one with us, e’en in our own despite, 
In wedlock strict, old as time’s dateless night, 

Contracted ’twixt themselves by soil and race. 


’Tis therefore holy ground, and bitter sweet, 

Whereon should foreign foemen set their feet 
Such sharp outrage would pierce us to the core, 

As if, in terror from some evil dream, 

When troops deploy upon our soil we seem 
Worm-haunted like a corpse when life is o’er. 


The rigid rhyme-scheme of a sonnet makes translation 
very difficult, and usually something has to be sacrificed. 
There were several versions which were in some ways better 


than “ Efro’s’’, but they had either taken liberties with 
the rhymes or had discarded the sonnet-form altogether. 
We were prepared to overlook, even to encourage, the use of 
decasyllabic lines, which are normal in English sonnets, as 
the alexandrine in French, but we felt that otherwise the 
form of the original should be preserved. 

Most of the versions submitted had their good points, and 
there were few actual mistakes. One or two competitors 
misunderstood vers in the last line; here it is the plural of 
ver (a worm). We suspect that the eighth line was often not 
really understood ; se is here reciprocal rather than simple 
reflexive. ‘‘ Abeille ’’ expressed it well by this race and land 
which by each other are begot; many left it very vague, as 
did “ Efro’’, and others showed that they understood it 
but expressed it very awkwardly. 


[As we said in the June number, we regret that it will not 
be possible to continue this competition after August next. 
The passage set in the June number was, therefore, the last. 
We hope that in happier circumstances the competition 
may be resumed.—ED.] 


Nil Desperandum 


“ Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


~ If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be, in yon smoke conceal’d, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


“ For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 
“ And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly ! 
But westward look—the land is bright ! ”’ 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 
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: BELL BOOKS 


: THE ALPHA CLASSICS 


General Editor: R. C. CARRINGTON, M.A., D.Phil., Head Master of St. Olave’s School 
An attractive new series of texts, carefully designed to meet modern ideas of classical teaching. 
“ Thus early in their career the Alpha Classics have established an enviable reputation which is 
not limited to this country.” —SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. ‘“‘ A refreshing variety of 


È 


approach . . . there is much to praise in these volumes which should be sure of a welcome from 
teachers.”’"—CLASSICAL REVIEW. Latest additions to the series : 

CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR, Book V. 2s. 3d. HORACE ON HIMSELF (Selections). 2s. 3d. 
HORACE: ODES, Book I. 2s. 3d. VERGIL’S AENEID, Book I. 2s. 3d. 


NEW LATIN COURSE 
By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. and G. WATSON, M.A. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 4d. 


This course successfully combines the old well-proved study of grammar with modern methods 
of approach. A feature of the book is an attractive series of specially drawn illustrations. ‘‘ The 
excellence of its arrangement and the special features which it has incorporated justify its publication 
and should ensure its adoption in very many schools. . . . The writers are to be congratulated 
on the variety and interest of the exercises, which, notwithstanding the limitations imposed by the 
grammar and vocabulary, possess pleasing style and considerable educational value to the student.” 

THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL. 


ENGLISH FOR SCHOOLS 
By F. |. VENABLES, B.A., and D. C. WHIMSTER, M.A. Boox I, 3s. Boox II, 3s. 6d. 


This is a fresh and carefully-planned course in Comprehension and Expression, the aim of which 
is to co-ordinate pupils’ work in English from the age of 11 up to the School Certificate year. 
Books I and II contain thirty passages of about five pages each, from prose, poetry and drama. 
Book III is in active preparation. ‘“‘ There are some outstanding features in it. The extracts are 
long and satisfying, of great variety, and not limited to the classic authors. . . . A very enjoyable 
course is provided in every branch of English.” —SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


LE CHEMIN DU FRANCAIS 


By F. A. HEDGCOCK, M.A., D.ésL. ParrI, 2s. 4d. Parr II, 3s. Parr III én the press. 


This new organized French course will be found suitable for pupils of all grades of ability. The 
grammar is explained simply and in English. The exercises, of both direct and indirect type, are 
easy and practical. ‘‘ These books have great merits ; the course is thorough, comprehensive. 
Its outstanding qualities are twofold: the methodical building up of sound grammatical knowledge, 
the introduction to French life, history, literature.” —TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


RECENT FRENCH READERS 


CINQ CONTES DIVERTISSANTS. A CONTES BREFS. Forty-six very short stories 
rapid reader for middle forms. Edited by by Marc Cerri. ts. 9d. 


I. L. Penkiu M.A. About 1s. 6d. 
ees ate L'ANNÉE FRANÇAISE. A third or fourth 


L'INSPECTEUR HORNLEIGH SUR LA PISTE. year reader dealing with French ways and 
Adapted from H. W. Priwin’s well-known customs. By F. A. Hepccock, D. és L., and 
B.B.C. feature by E. SCHAERLI. 1s. 6d. R. HuGues, L. és L. 2s. 3d. 


BELL’S SIXPENNY FRENCH TEXTS. An inexpensive and varied selection of French texts 


and readers, providing material for junior, middle and upper forms. 6d. each. List on request. 


1940 Text-book Catalogue gladly sent on application. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 33 PORTUGAL STREET :: LONDON, W.C.2 
* For other Bell Books please see overleaf 
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BELL BOOKS 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By C. V. DURELL, M.A. Sracez A, 1s. 8d. STAGE B, ss. (also in parts). Together, 6s. 


This book published just over a year ago has been widely adopted and is already in its third large 
edition. “‘ Mr. Durell’s new books once again put the author well into the lead in the field of 
geometrical teaching. .. . A great advance. ... Extraordinarily well planned and graded... . 
Admirably set out . . . exercises are very carefully selected and graded and offer ample scope 
for all types of pupils. . . . Examples for oral discussion before the exercises are attempted are 
a welcome feature. . . . Excellent text-books for all School Certificate candidates.” 
MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. 
*,* An alternative arrangement of the material, Exercises and Theorems in Geometry, is 
also available in which Exercises, Constructions and Theorems are collected into separate sections. 


EVERYDAY BIOLOGY COOKERY AND NUTRITION 


By G. PUGH SMITH, Ph.D., B.Sc. 3s. 9d. 


** A welcome book ... . for children of 12-15 
years of age. It is graded in difficulty, well 
illustrated, and contains many valuable practical 
hints and instructions. ... It relates the 
teaching of biology to everyday life in an 
excellent and courageous manner.” 

SCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


By J. M. HOLT. 33s. 4d. 


A comprehensive book for pupils in secondary 
schools taking Domestic Science as a main 
subject. ‘‘ A particularly useful book which 
successfully gives in a simple yet interesting 
manner the essential facts about practical 
cookery and the nutritive value of foods.” 

TECHNICAL JOURNAL. 


MODERN EUROPE, 1789-1939 


By A. E. ECCLESTONE, M.A. 


288 pages with maps. 3s. 6d. 


A concise, yet fresh and attractively written book, primarily intended for the use of School 


Certificate candidates. 


Designed as a one-year course in European history, the author 
has aimed rather at brevity and simplicity of treatment than at comprehensiveness. 


A HISTORY 


MASTER writes “ An admirable book; the text interesting and clearly written: the maps to the 
point and not cumbered with irrelevant detail; the summaries most useful for examination 


purposes, and finally excellently balanced.” 


MAN: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 
By A. H. HANSON, B.A. Ilustrated. 3s. 6d. 


“ Teachers requiring an introductory course 
in world history should certainly inspect this 
competent book. The material appears to us 
to be admirably selected, and the treatment 
very interesting. ... It should be in great 
demand.” —THE A.M.A. 


Introduction to 
ECONOMICS 


R. C.LYNESS, B.A., & E.R.EMMET,B.A. 4s. 6d. 


“The merits of this book are outstanding. 
The statistical material provided is relevant 
and illuminating, and the instruction as to how 
to handle it is of the highest educational value.” 

TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 


A WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
By A. R. BARBOUR SIMPSON, M.A., B.Sc. Fully illustrated. 
The British Isles. Asia. 2s. 9d. Africa, Americas and Australasia. 4s. 6d. 


The British Isles section is already in its third edition. Of the new volumes, THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION says, “‘ It is not easy to compare these with ordinary text-books, because nearly every 
page reflects the personality of an author who is always conscious that examination syllabuses 
do not include all that should be studied in geography. Certainly these books contain complete 
accurate and picturesque descriptions of all that may reasonably be tested in examination, but the 
author has also included a great deal of social geography. . . . Asia deserves special commendation.” 


2s. 4d. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. a PORTUGAL STREET 33 LONDON, W.C. 2 
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EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


AUDIO-VISUAL A|DS IN THE U.S.A. 
By G. T. HANKIN, formerly H.M.I. 


HERE is, of course, no American system of education, 
but there is an American attitude of mind towards 
education—a constant desire to make use of any device 
that will bring reality and life into the daily work of the 
school. It would be useless in one article to attempt to 
describe the use of mechanical aids throughout all the cities 
and States. But New Jersey, an area of industrial and 
dormitory towns, may be taken as an example of a district 
where such aids are regularized by skilful organization. 
The New Jersey Visual Education Society, affiliated to 
the New York Teachers’ Association, boasts of some 1,500 
members, paying an annual subscription of 50 cents. In 
return they receive four bulletins a year and an annual 
digest—besides the privilege of attending meetings. The 
bulletins are typed, photographed, and reproduced, at an 
astonishingly low cost. But the Society, supported by 
Superintendents, Tutors in Training Colleges, and Professors 
in Universities, specializes in district meetings, culminating 
in dinners. The attendance at such functions may reach 
five or six hundred. (The kitchens at the High Schools rival 
those of large restaurants.) A typical programme will give 
some idea of the breadth and variety of interests represented. 
There was, of course, a display of mechanical aids in the 
corridors of the school—with the usual type of representa- 
tivesin attendance. But in the class-rooms for the afternoon 
session there were no less than twenty-five group meetings. 
The following list of subjects will serve to show the variety 
of interests that are grouped under the term “ Visual 
Education ’’. There were often two or three speakers at 
each gathering, obviously enthusiastic over their own 
methods and ready to expound them to their colleagues. 


(1) Administration and Counselling Problems of the 
Visual Education Programme. 

(2) Interpreting the School Programme to 
Community. 

(3) The Museums and the Schools co-operate. 

(4) Audio-visual Aids in an Industrial Arts Programme. 

(5) Audio-visual Aids in the Fine Arts Programme. 

(6) Stimulating creative handwork with the slow 
learners. 

(7) Visual Aids in the Junior Red Cross Programme. 

(8) The Kindergarten in Action. 

(9) Writing and producing a Motion Picture Play. 

(10) Dramatics in the Elementary School—puppets— 
marks—integrating Music, Art and English with 
a Puppet Play. 

(11) Visual Aids in the Elementary Science Programme. 
The class-room museum in Geology—Hand-made 
slides in Astronomy—Experimenting with home- 
made equipment. l 

(12) Visualizing the social studies in the Elementary 
School. Types of visual aids for social studies— 
Materials for opaque projection—Thinking before 
drawing. 

(13) Visual Aids in reading—[Illustrating stories with 
home-made slides—Home-made slides for remedial 
reading. 

(14) The Camera Club takes Motion Pictures. 

(15) Visual Aids and how to get them. 

(16) Visual Aids for Secondary Mathematics. 

(17) Vitamin Science in English. 

(18) The use of living materials in the study of Biology. 

(19) Radio, Earth facts and weather. 

(20) Visual Aids for Junior High School studies. 

(21) Visual Aids for Senior High School studies. 

(22) Problems confronting teachers in the making of 
Visua] Aids. 


the 


(23) A unit of Motion Picture Appreciation. 
(24) Library of Visual Aids. 
(25) Radio Recordings. 


The all-embracing character of the Association was further 
exemplified at the dinner meeting. After various leading 
educationists of the State had ‘‘taken a bow ” in the 
approved American fashion, songs were thrown on the 
screen, and the whole party of 300 indulged in community 
singing, as an aid to good fellowship and digestion. Most 
of the slides, showing both words and music, had been 
prepared and illustrated by pupils of various schools. But 
“America ” was a commercial production and provided a 
striking example of the possibility of linking a patriotic 
song to scenes of the homeland. Children taught in this 
fashion might ever afterwards connect the words, perhaps 
even the tune, with visual impressions. 

The speeches were carefully arranged to combine 
pedagogy with information. ‘‘ The Step-children of Visual 
Education ” was a brilliant exposition of the use of the 
concrete and the simple visual aid. Sound films and 
elaborate mechanical aids were relegated to their proper 
place, while the speaker explained what could be, and what 
was done, by the skilful teacher. After pointing out the 
inevitable use of the hands in describing a spiral staircase 
and paying homage to the blackboard and coloured chalks, 
he illustrated by slides the simple drawings that any teacher 
could achieve in a variety of ways. 

He was followed by a professor of Astronomy, showing 
teaching slides dealing with her subject, and incidentally 
giving her audience fascinating information about stars, 
planets, and the working of a modern observatory. 

The astronomer was succeeded by an amateur “ Safety 
First ” silent film intended to be shown to children of about 
the age of 11. It was the story of a school visit to the Zoo, 
where the children behaved in exemplary fashion, when 
crossing the road, getting into buses, watching the animals, 
picnicking, cleaning up afterwards, and returning home. 
There were no ‘“‘ Don’ts ” in the whole film. A good teacher 
could use it very effectively. | 

An account of “ Radio Education in England ” followed. 
Both teachers and administrators were particularly 
interested in the methods by which practising teachers 
were enabled to maintain supervision over the talks in 
their own subjects, even though the actual production was 
in the hands of experts. Many Americans believe that 
English broadcasting is controlled by autocratic officialdom. 
A system of school broadcasting where neither bureaucracy 
nor financial interests hold sway is an experiment of real 
interest to a nation frightened of both. 

By 10 p.m. the meeting had concluded with the exhibi- 
tion of a new “ Erpi ” sound film on Mexican life, and the 
audience dispersed to their motor-cars of which there 
seemed at least one for each teacher. 

The gathering illustrated many aspects of American 
Education. Professors of Visual Education from Universi- 
ties and Training Colleges, officials in charge of municipal 
visual libraries, illustrate the variety of specialists within 
the educational system. The number of interests to be 
provided for recalls the variety of courses, elective and 
other, to be found in the various schools. The strange 
technical vocabulary, the joy in new “ gadgets ”, seemed 
also typically American. 

The value of these meetings cannot be doubted—notably 
the emphasis on the method of approach rather than on the 
subject-matter. Teachers of every grade and every type of 
school, dealing with every side of the curriculum, found a 
common interest in the general problem of bringing life and 
reality into the class-room. Perhaps in England something 
of the same kind might be attempted. In the U.S.A. the 

(Continued on page 338) 
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barriers between subjects may have been let down too 
readily. In England our water-tight compartments between 
subject and subject, and, indeed, between school and school, 
have hardly been allowed to leak. 


EDUCATION IN THE U.S.A. 


A VOLUME entitled Education and Economic Well-Being 
in American Democracy proposes : 

1. Expansion of the American school system to provide 
every child with a minimum of ten years’ schooling while 
increasing the average number of years’ schooling from ten 
to fourteen. 

2. Further development of carefully planned vocational 
education, along with general education, to give more vouth 
the necessary preparation for productive jobs. 

3. Provision of this education so that all youth can go 
as far in school or college as their talents permit. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN AUSTRALIA 
_ By ERIC ARNOLD 


SSOCIATIONS are conditioned by the educational 
system, and the educational systems of Australia are 
peculiar in that, though Australia is the most British of the 
Dominions, they are less like that of England than are 
those of the other Dominions. Owing to historic causes, 
the dispersal of population outside the capital cities has not 
resulted in the setting up of provincial authority or culture. 
Thus the Government is strongly centralized, and as a 
result, education is State engendered and State controlled. 
Despite the existence of many private (i.e. endowed or 
denominational) schools, there is no tradition of local 
control in education. There are no L.E.As., no School 
Managers, nor Boards of Governors; though the lack of 
some such local influence is felt, and attempts are being 
made to remedy it. 

Teachers in all State schools come under the jurisdiction 
of the same Government department, not as in England, 
where the relations between elementary and secondary 
teachers are influenced by the fact that they approach the 
higher authority through different doors. It has naturally 
followed that Australian teachers have formed a single 
union. Their sense of unity is strong enough to overcome 
any difference of outlook resulting from different grades of 
work. Another contributory cause is that recruiting to the 
profession is uniform, whereas in England there is a sharp 
distinction between the course of training leading to the 
Teacher’s Certificate and the more or less haphazard 
method of entering the secondary service. 

The method of entry to the profession is roughly the 
same in each State, the following being a summary of the 
system in South Australia. 

Pupils of 16 plus, possessing the Intermediate Certificate 
(roughly equivalent to our School Certificate), or higher 
qualifications, may serve as junior teachers, with pay, until 
they are selected for entry into training college. Entry into 
the college is by merit, and there are nine courses which 
may be taken. Generally the student receives an allowance 
—about equal to his pay as junior teacher—and also 
travelling allowances, if necessary. 

Two twelve months’ courses for either primary school 
teachers or Class VII (small country schools) allow the 
teacher, after one year’s service, to qualify for the IIIB 
Certificate. 

Two normal two-year courses lead to positions in either 
primary or kindergarten schools, with the IIIB Certificate. 

The secondary course is for one, two, three, or four years 
and leads to appointment as junior assistant in a high 
school. 

Two courses, technical and commercial, of two or three 
years, lead to positions of either junior assistant in com- 
mercial or technical schools or teacher in a primary or 
central school with the IIIB Certificate. Two other courses 
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of two years, for domestic arts and woodwork, lead to 
similar positions as junior assistant or IIIB Certificate 
teacher. 

As with training so with salaries. The scale is not 
divided rigidly into elementary and secondary (the salaries 
of junior assistants and IIIB Certificate teachers are 
identical) and there is no room for anomalies. The scales 
rise more logically in accordance with qualifications and 
status, but, owing to the system of grading, they provide 
for a far greater variety than do the Burnham Scales, with 
their undeviating march to the maximum—though the 
Australians have no special allowances as such. 

The grades are : 

For clementary schools: 
and IA. 

For secondary schools : 
Junior assistant, assistant, head of subject depart- 
ment, headmaster. 


All this makes the association of those engaged in 
education a comparatively easy matter. All salaried ser- 
vants of the Education Department in South Australia are 
members of the South Australian Public School Teachers’ 
Union (S.A.P.T.U.), which is a federation of smaller units. 
grouped, some by status and some geographically. In all 
matters, whether affecting Class VII school teachers or 
inspectors of schools, where approach to the Ministry is 
desired, the Union is the only medium ; though each of the 
constituent groups may settle or press for settlement of its 
affairs either in the Union or by unofficial approach to the 
authority. 

Such a system is less liable to cause friction, since there 
are no historic causes why one group should feel jealous of 
another. Promotion, at least in theory, is by merit, and 
there is no bar to prevent passage from one branch to 
another. Each group has proportionate representation on 
both Council and Executive, and reports of all proceedings 
appear in the journal of the Union. Salary adjustments are 
a matter of routine between the Union and the Industrial 
Court. 

In the absence of any central Commonwealth department 
of education, a central organization of teachers is especially 
necessary. There exists the Australian Teachers’ Federation 
with headquarters at Sydney. This is a federation of 
State associations from five States—Queensland, because of 
numerical weakness, and Western Australia, because of 
distance from Sydney, are not members. This Federation 
works through the State departments, for the promotion of 
the welfare of teachers and the unification of educational 
standards. It seems chiefly concerned with the idea of 
unity, and plays a great part in the promotion of con- 
ferences. There is now a “Commonwealth Council for 
Education ’’, but the Federation is urging the setting up 
of a Department of Education for the Commonwealth. 

Circumstances have thus encouraged the unity of the 
profession in Australia, so that it can hope to control both 
training and entry into the profession, as well as to set up 
and maintain professional standards, while we in England 
acquiesce in the existence of an almost impassable gulf 
between the elementary and the secondary services, 
across which teachers in technical schools uncomfortably 
straddle. 

However, there exist a large number of non-State schools 
—what we in England call “ public ” or “ independent ” 
schools—both primary and secondary, which stand outside 
the Federations, because the public teachers’ organizations 
are so definitely associations of State teachers that reasons 
for fusion do not exist. And thus, despite first appearances, 
much remains to be done before Australia can have a united 
teaching profession ; and the gulf is deeper on account of 
the religious question, for, while throughout the Common- 
wealth education is by Statute secular, most of the private 
schools are of religious foundation, and thus prohibited 
from receiving grants from public funds, which makes the 
possibility of fusion even more remote. 
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Complete your Book List for Next Term 


q English 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR OF FUNCTION. By E. E. Allen, 
B.A. and A. T. Mason, M.A. 5s. (Two parts, 2s. 9d. each.) 


FOLLOW MY LEADER. The latest selection of Times Third 
Leaders includes the correspondence, &c., which prompted 
them. Foreword by §ir John Squire. 3s. 

ESSAYS PAST AND PRESENT. MORE ENGLISH DIARIES. 
Anthologies by Elizabeth D’Oyley. Each, 3s. 

ENGLISH EXERCISES FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. By 
R. W. JEPSON, M.A. An immediate success. 2s. 6d. 

IN THE USE AND UNDERSTANDING OF 
ENGLISH. By Ronald Windross. 1s. 9d. 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS. MOUNT HELICON. Two splendid 
anthologies of verse, the former introduced by Sir John 
Squire. Each 3s. 

A GUIDE TO PRECIS-WRITING. By W. J. Halliday. 2s. 3d. 


THE DISCOVERY OF POETRY. By P. H. B. Lyon, M.C., M.A., 
Head Master of Rugby. 8s. Prize edn., 6g, net. 


q French 


EN AVANT! A French Course for Schools. By M. A. 
Lebonnois. Bk. I, 2s. 9d. (Phonetic Introduction, 1s. 4d.) ; 
Bk. II, 3s. 3d. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Christopher Varley, M.A. 3s. 

BIEN ÉCRIRE. Por Senior Students. By M. F. Dufour. A 
comprehensive post-certificate course. 4g. 

FROM ENGLISH INTO FRENCH. Matriculation translations 
chosen by A. G. Elliot-Smith, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

CENT THEMES FACILES. By G. C. Bosset, B.A., D.-és-L., 
French Composition for pupils of 12-14. 2s. 6d. 


FRERE TOCRUES and other Simple Plays. By Simonne 
Manson. 


LE Pa DES MOUSQUETAIRES, 2s.; SIMPLE 
FRENCH PLAYS, 1s. 9d.; MORE 8.F.P., 2s. 3d. ; 
JEUNESSE, 2s.; CONTES ET COMÉDIES, 2s.; all for 
junior pupils, by Julia Titterton, M.A. 

LE FRANÇAIS PAR LA LECTURE. A First Reader for Adult 
Students. By Marie Lips. 2s. 


q Latin 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By R. D. Wormald, M.A. 
An up-to-date School Certificate Course. 5s. 6d. 


A popular three-year course. By BR. D. 
Wormald, M.A. Book I, 2s. 6d. II, 8s. III, 3s. 3d. 
BALBUS and TIRONIBUS. W. Heath Robinson and George 
Morrow illustrate these delightful Junior Latin Readers by 
G. M. Lyne. 2s. 6d. and 2s. 3d. respectively. 


SENSIM. A Systematic Course in Latin Unseens. By R. D. 
Wormald. Book I, 2s. 8d. II, 2s. 9d. III, 3s. 
q Geography 
THURSTON’S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. For School 


Certificate. I, The Home Region, 2s. 6d.; II, Africa and 
Australasia, 28. 9d.; IIa, Britain Overseas, 8s.; III, 
America, 3s.; IV, Eurasia, 38. 8d.; V, The World, 6s. 


A SKETCH-MAP GEOGR ATAY FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 
By J. Hubert Walker, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 


q History 
THE ISLANDERS. British History for Middle Forms. By 
L. J. Cheney, M.A. Book I, Christendom (to 1461). 8s. 6d. 


OUR YESTERDAYS, Margaret Elliot’s very simple British 
History for 11-14. Three books, each Qs. 9d. 


THE TUDORS AND STUARTS. By M. M. Reese. 6s. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO HISTORY. By J. V. Harwood, M.A. 


Notebooks providing work with sketch-maps, pictures and 
questions. Quarto, manilla. For age 12-14: I, Ancient 
Times. II, To 1485. III, 1485-1714. IV, 1714-1938. 
Each 1s. 9d. Progressive books for older pupils: V, Tudors 
and Stuarts. VI, The Eighteenth Century. 2s. each. 

FRANCE, 1815-1871. By G. B. Smith, M.A. 4s. 

GERMANY, 1815-1890. By G. B. Smith, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1789-1935. By 
G. Burrell Smith, M.A. 4s. 


MAKERS OF WORLD HISTORY. By R. A. F. Mears, M.A., 
B.Litt. Three books of biographies. 8s. each. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD. By 
J. A. Brendon, B.A. 352 pp., fully illustrated. 4s. 


q Science 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. By T. H. J. Field. 
A fully correlated course. Bk. I, 3s. Bk. II, 3s. 6d. 


A JUNIOR PHYSICS. By W. G. Allanson. 3s. 3d. 
A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By 8. R. Stubbs. 3s. 3d. 


HOLMYARD’S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. Most famous of 
Matriculation texts. 476 pp., 105 illus. 13 plates. 5s. 6d. 


LIVING AND LEARNING. A junior biology by Professors 
Garry and Peacock ; based on their B.B.C. Talks. 2s. 9d. 


METAL WORK. By H. M. Adam and J. H. Evans. New (3rd) 
edition of the standard book. 10s. 


€ Mathematics 


SIMPLE ALGEBRA. By Michael pore and R. C. Lyness. 
3s. (With Answers, 3s. 6d.) 

A NEW ARITHMETIC. By F. A. J. Rivett, M.Sc. A School 
Certificate Course with a wealth of good examples. With 
Answers, §s. 6d., without, 5s. Also in two parts, with or 
without Answers. 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. By F. A. J. Rivett. Nearly 


5,000, in three books for pupils about 11-14. Book I, 1s. 6d. 
(with Answers, 1s. 9d.) ; Books II and III, each, 1s. 9d. 
(with Answers, 2s.). 

ESSENTIAL ARITHMETIC. Tor the dullest pupils of 11-14. 
By G. W. Manfield. Three books, 1s. 8d. each ; Teachers’ 
book, 5s. 

ARITHMETIC AND ACCOUNTS. By H. L. Jones. 
1s. 9d. Book II, 23. Answers to both, ls, 

A FIRST TRIGONOMETRY. By 8. N. Forrest. 2s. 

age a OF SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By F. A. J. Rivett. 


Book I, 


MATHEMATICAL TEST PAPERS FOR SCHOOL CERTIFI- 
CATE. By C. J. Cozens. 1s.4d. Answers, 6d. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. By C. J. era) B.Sc. 


Some 1,200 classified problems, with Answers. 3s. 
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MEETINGS OF EDUCATIONAL BODIES 


THE ASSOCIATION OF HEADMASTERS OF 
SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Association of Headmasters of Senior Secondary 
Schools (affiliated to the Educational Institute of Scotland) 
held their Annual Conference in the Station Hotel, Perth, 
on Friday and Saturday, May 10 and 11. Mr. J. G. Lindsay, 
of Dunfermline High School, presided over a strong repre- 
sentation from all parts of Scotland. 

The opening session was devoted to a discussion led by 
Mr. Collier, of Morgan Academy, Dundee, and Mr. Smail, of 
Perth Academy, on the problems of evacuation. Many 
interesting points were raised, both from the receiving and 
the sending sides. In towns there was noted an increase in 
the danger of blind-alley occupations, of delinquency, and 
of truancy. In the country, on the other hand, some town 
pupils had made great all-round progress. The importance 
of considering the school as a unit was repeatedly stressed. 

The Saturday morning session dealt largely with problems 
involved in the new regulations for the Leaving Certificate. 
It was agreed that in view of the national emergency the 
Conference should close on Saturday afternoon. 

At the official luncheon, the guests included Sir James 
Irvine, Principal of St. Andrew’s University, Provost 
Nimmo, Mr. Marshall, County Clerk, and Dr. Dawson, 
Director of Education. Addressing the Conference, Sir 
James Irvine discussed the place of science in modern life. 
In eloquent and memorable words he drew attention to its 
dangers as well as its successes. 

The afternoon session was concerned with the problems 
of University Entrance Regulations, and it was left to the 
Council to draw up a report for the consideration of members. 
Mr. Irvine, of Govan High School, gave an interesting 
account of the work of the new committee that is working 
to bring closer understanding between France and Scotland. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot presided at the Annual Meeting 
of the National Education Association at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, on May 22, and congratulated the Association 
on actively maintaining its work under war-time difficulties. 
Meeting in the midst of a grave crisis in the nation’s history, 
Mr. Foot gave a telling quotation from the letter of calm 
confidence which Cromwell wrote when hemmed in on all 
sides just before his great victory at Dunbar. Mr. Foot also 
commended the Sonnets of Wordsworth as a stimulus to 
courage at the present time of national strain. 

The Secretary, Mr. Wilfrid Rowland, read the Annual 
Report which contained references to the suspension of the 
raising of the school-leaving age, problems of evacuation, 
the continued publication of the School Child, and the 
recent attack of The Times on the religious teaching in the 
Council schools. 

Sir Richard Winfrey, in moving the adoption of the 
Report, deplored the policy sometimes adopted of with- 
drawing children from provided schools for denominational 
instruction. 

Mr. H. G. Chancellor seconded the adoption and stressed 
the need for the Association to uphold the principles of 
democratic and progressive education. The resolution was 
supported by Miss Kilgour, a former teacher, and Mr. Frank 
Matthews, a member of the Cambridgeshire County Council. 
The latter spoke of the benefits which had been derived by 
poor London children evacuated to Cambridgeshire. 

The following resolution was then moved by Mr. 
George G. Armstrong, seconded by Dr. S. W. Hughes, 
supported by Mr. Arthur T. H. Smith, of Crowborough, and 
Rev. T. H. L. Jones, of Brockley, and unanimously carried : 

‘This Association profoundly regrets that The Times 
newspaper recently printed a leading article which gave a 


misleading picture of the religious teaching in the Council 
schools, urging that the present system needs drastic 
alteration. 

‘‘ Not only does every local education authority make 
provision for religious instruction, but nearly all of them 
have adopted Agreed Syllabuses which have the approval 
of both the Anglican and Free Churches, and of the teachinz 
profession. The Association has good reason to believe that 
the religious teaching in most Council schools is faithfully 
given by the teachers, and the periodical reports of 
ministerial visitors confirm this belief. 

‘It is the conviction of the Association that there is no 
need to change the existing system. It, therefore, reiterates 
its determined opposition to the “‘ right of entry ’’ for the 
clergy to Council schools, to the introduction of tests for 
teachers, and to any tampering with the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, which for so many years has safeguarded the peace 
and unity of these schools.”’ 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


The thirty-first Annual Conference of the A.T.T.I. was 
held in London on May 11 and 12. Representatives 
attended from all parts of England and Wales. 

At the Open Meeting of Conference on May 12, the pro- 
ceedings were opened by the retiring President, Dr. E. A. 
Seeley, of the Bournemouth Municipal College. He inducted 
his successor, Mr. S. H. Moorfield, of the Mining and Tech- 
nical College, Wigan. In his presidential address, Mr. 
Moorfield said that technical teachers in times such as the 
present acted in a dual capacity—as citizens and as teachers. 
It would be obvious to all that technical teachers were 
making a direct contribution to the national effort by their 
work in classes for the Forces of the Crown and in those 
training ‘young persons and adults for war-time industry. 
Both in peace and in war, technical education was essential 
for the safety and well-being of the country. Technical 
teachers were not responsible for the misdirection of science 
and technology toward destruction of life. They were 
loyally supporting the declared policy of the statesmen of 
the country expressed in the House of Commons on 
Whit-Monday. 

Resolutions on Evacuation, Junior Technical Schools in 
War-time, the Council for Education in World Citizenship, 
Excessive Overtime for Young Persons under War Condi- 
tions, and Part-time Day Classes were passed without 
dissentient votes. 

At the private session of Conference the Officers and 
Executive of the Association received guidance concerning 
the attitude to be taken on the conditions of teaching 
service in technical colleges and schools. 


NATIONAL BABY WELFARE COUNCIL 


At a meeting of the National Baby Welfare Council held 
on June 14 and attended by representatives of local 
authorities and voluntary organizations from all over the 
country, including Scotland, the following resolutions were 

assed : 
j 1. ‘‘ That in the opinion of the National Baby Welfare 
Council the evacuation of children from vulnerable areas 
should be compulsory.” 

2. ‘‘ That in the opinion of the National Baby Welfare 
Council urgent measures should be taken to expedite the 
evacuation of expectant mothers from vulnerable areas.” 

3. “ That the National Baby Welfare Council desires to 
support the general principal of evacuation of children from 
vulnerable areas to the Dominions and urges the Govern- 
ment to proceed with such an evacuation scheme with the 
utmost speed and on the largest scale possible.” 
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Now!__ 


as never before ... 


NELSON 


` . . . there should be little danger of over-emphasizing the importance of the principle upon which 
Nelson’s Parallel History has been planned. They tell, side by side, with the fullest detail—these 
skilfully designed ten books—the story of England against the background of Europe, and of Europe 
against the background of England ; they present, step by step, a complete, progressive picture of 


Nelson’s publish a number of Children’s 
Books in French, all well printed and strongly 
bound with many illustrations ; here are a 
few of them. Cloth bindings; picture 
wrappers. 


BIBLIOTHÈQUE ILLUSTRÉE. 3s. 6d. net 


L'ile de Corail : R. M. Ballantyne. 
Robinson Crusoé : Daniel Defoe. 
Aventures de Télémaque : Fénelon. 
Contes du Foyer Breton : E. Souvestre. 
La Flèche Noire: R. L. Stevenson. 

Le Robinson Suisse : R. Wyss. 

Le Petit Lord: F. H. Burnett. 


‘JE RACONTE?’ SERIES. 2s. net 


Le Roman de Renard. 

Histoire de Guillaume Tell. 

Gil Blas de Santillane. 

Récits tirés de I’lliade. 

La Case de L’Oncle Tom. 

La Chanson de Roland. 

La Vie de Napoléon. 

Récits tires de Dante. 

Les Aventures de Don 
Quichotte. 


An illustration from 
a | Robinson Crusoe '’ (2s.). 


this country’s development within the framework 
of Continental history. No comparable text- 
books of their kind exist. They took many months 
to prepare in order that the most remarkable 
collection of pictures could be assembled from 
world-wide sources. They are taken from con- 
temporary drawings and illuminations of MSS., 
engravings of later periods, sketches and rubbings 
of actual historical objects, statues, brasses, armour, 
household utensils, &c. ; photographs of build- 
ings and ruins ; maps of the time ; reproductions 
of portraits, many in full colour. Thus, apart from 
the value of the parallel method, the pages are 
alive with vivid colour of each period, and each 
period is itself treated by an expert. 


Introductory : A Book of Pre-History, by D. P. 
Dobson, Litt.D., F.S.A. A Book of Ancient 
History, by the same author. Each, 2s. 3d. 


England and Europe : 
la. Early Times to A.D. 1485, by H. Russell Cruise, B.A. 
2s. 9d. 


2a. 1485 to 1714, by M. R. Dacombe, M.A. 3s. 
3a. 1714 to 1815, by C. H. Gerred, B.A. 3s. 
4a. 1783 to 1914, by Percy Meadows, M.A. 3s. 


Europe and England : 
lb. Early Times to A.D. 1500, by D. Dymond, M.A. 2s. 9d. 
2b. 1494 to 1715, by F. J. Weaver, M.A. 3s. 
3b. 1715 to 1815, by Victor Cohen, B.A. 3s. 
4b. 1789 to 1914, by Percy Meadows, M.A. 3s. 


Nelson, 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


NELSON’S PARALLEL HISTORY 


General Editors: RICHARD WILSON, D.Litt., and F. J. WEAVER, M.A. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Evacuation of Children.—After some 50,000 children 
had been evacuated from places on the East Coast and the 
Medway towns, the Government decided to evacuate 
registered schoolchildren from Greater London. About 
105,000 were transferred over a period of six days, the 
majority going to Cornwall, Devonshire, Somerset, and 
Wales. So far as possible, schools were evacuated as units. 
All the children were medically examined before departure. 
About 330,000 children still remain. The Government have 
declared three more towns on the Suffolk and Kent coasts 
evacuation areas—namely, Aldeburgh, Southwold, and 
Hythe. Ten thousand schoolchildren who were evacuated 
from London last September to certain districts in East 
Sussex and Kent have been transferred to the counties of 
Carmarthen, Brecknock, Pembroke, and Radnor. The 
areas from which the movement took place were East- 
bourne, Hastings, Rye, Bexhill, the urban districts of 
Seaford and Ashford, and the rural districts of Hailsham 
and Battle. Only the evacuated children were moved. As 
part of the same movement, 500 schoolchildren registered 
in Hythe—recently declared an evacuation area—have 
been taken to reception areas in Wales. Three thousand 
children from East and South-East coast towns have been 
evacuated to safer areas in the Midlands, Monmouthshire, 
and Glamorgan. These children were from the following 
towns: Great Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Felixstowe, Harwich, 
Clacton, Frinton and Walton, Southend, Margate, Ramsgate, 
Broadstairs, Sandwich, Dover, Folkestone, Deal, Chatham, 
Gillingham, Rochester, and Sheerness. The Board of 
Education announce that schools in London and the 
surrounding areas which have been closed during the 
evacuation will be reopened for instruction as soon as 
possible. 


Allowances for Evacuated Teachers.—Teachers in 
State-aided schools, who have been evacuated under the 
official scheme, are eligible under certain conditions, as from 
January 29, 1940, to receive weekly allowances at the cost 
of the Exchequer and to have certain travelling and removal 
expenses refunded to them. The scheme, which is based 
on the arrangements applicable to Civil Servants, has been 
amended in certain important particulars since it was first 
announced in March, 1940. These and revised rules for 
payment are set out in a memorandum issued by the Board 
of Education and the Ministry of Health. 


Expenditure on Evacuated Schoolchildren. — The 
Board of Education, following consultation with the various 
Associations of Authorities in England and Wales, have set 
up a committee ‘‘ to consider and to determine any questions 
submitted by local education authorities upon the inter- 
pretation of the recommendations contained in the Report 
dated January 31, 1940, of the Committee upon Financial 
Adjustments between Local Education Authorities ”. The 
Committee will also act in an advisory capacity to the 
Board on questions of interpretation, or other matters, 
arising out of the report. The committee will only consider 
a dispute between local education authorities which both 
parties have agreed to refer, and on condition that the 
committee’s decision is accepted. 


‘Fitness for Service.’’—A scheme “to give youths 
and men the opportunity of taking part in voluntary 
physical training and games designed to get and keep them 
fit ’’ has been organized by the Central Council of Recreative 
Physical Training and the Football Association. It has 
the active support of the Government. A leaflet issued by 
the organizing committee says: ‘‘ Victory will be delayed, 
or even jeopardized, unless the stamina of every youth and 
man in the country is raised to and maintained at the 
highest possible level. Physical and mental endurance will 


be demanded from all, whether they be emploved in 
essential industries, engaged in home defence, or serving 
in His Majesty’s Forces. Never before has fitness for 
service been a matter of such moment.” Qualified P.T. 
instructors are urgently required. Applications should be 
sent to the Central Council, 58 Victoria Street, S.W. I. 


The Food Campaign.—A Report on the progress of the 
Food Campaign by women inspectors of the Board of 
Education has been submitted to the President. Thousands 
of housewives all over the country have attended demon- 
strations arranged by some 125 local education authorities 
during the first few weeks of the campaign. Open days in 
schools are general and are attracting large audiences. Some 
authorities have arranged public exhibitions and schemes 
have also been arranged to cover many rural villages. 
Mobile exhibition vans are being increasingly used to cover 
remote districts. Other methods of reaching the public 
include shop-window displays and “ Food Economy 
Weeks ” where the local tradesmen exhibit food charts and 
examples of the kinds of foods recommended. Information 
bureaux and housewives’ clubs have also been established 
in some districts. House-to-house visiting is being tried in 
Bradford and Sheffield in an effort to reach the very poor, 
and in another town teachers of domestic subjects are 
making contact with the poorer districts through The 
Salvation Army and the Church Army. Co-operation with 
the National Council of Social Service is active and in some 
places an approach is being made through clinics. Talks to 
mothers at welfare clinics by doctors, nurses, and after-care 
workers are steadily increasing and co-operation has also 
been established with gas and electricity concerns, and, in 
the industrial areas, with H.M. Inspectors of Factories and 
representatives of industry. The Report suggests that 
special efforts should be made to reach the women working 
in factories who are unable to attend demonstrations. 
Talks have been given in some workers’ canteens during the 
lunch hour. Nearly roo authorities have arranged short 
refresher courses for teachers and demonstrators in order 
to keep them informed on the food situation. Many 
authorities are extending their specialist staff; teachers are 
being released for short periods from day school work ; 
and many former teachers of domestic subjects are being 
called into service. The eleven domestic subjects training 
colleges in the country are all assisting in the work, some 
by making a survey of the cost of living, which is associated 
with practical experiments in buying and cooking food, 
and all the colleges are directing their training towards the 
changing conditions in diet. 


The Schools in War-time.—Memorandum No. 19 
(3d. net. His Majesty’s Stationery Office) deals with the 
important subject of food. It sets out briefly some educa- 
tional possibilities in the Food Education Campaign ; it 
goes on to survey foodstuffs in the light of war-time condi- 
tions, and ends with some suggestions for wise economy. 


University Students and the Land.—The Ministry of 
Agriculture have prepared a scheme to encourage students 
at Universities and University Colleges to undertake agn- 
cultural work during the summer vacation. Recruiting 
bureaux have been set up at the principal Universities. 
Applicants may choose the county where they would like 
to work; farmers who need. them should apply to the 
County War Agricultural Executive Committee. Volunteers 
will receive at least the appropriate minimum wage rates 
fixed by the local Agricultural Wages Committee. 

Handicraft Teachers and War Production. — The 
Board of Education have asked local education authorities 
to review the handicraft teachers in their employment and 
to ascertain which of them would be available for transfer 
to skilled work in war industry and would be willing to 
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LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS 


THE HERITAGE OF POETRY 


ENGLISH POEMS FROM CHAUCER TO THE PRESENT DAY 


Chosen and compiled by PHILIP WAYNE, M.A. This anthology appears at a time when the best of our 
national treasure is most needed. It offers a selection of the finest of our English Poetry from Chaucer to the present 
day. It is the valuation and revaluation of lyrical quality that gives it a sustained unity, and, while many familiar 
poems must inevitably be included, the freshness of the final choice may be seen in the fact that more than half the 
poems here printed appear neither in the familiar Golden Treasury, nor in the Oxford Book of Verse. It is indeed a fresh 
survey of a vast domain; and though certain sections emerge clearly enough as Periods, the Editor has followed, 
through the many years needed by his task, a criterion free from ‘‘ museum ”’ interests. 


School Edition, 5s. Library Edition, 7s. 6d. net 


PRACTICE IN ENGLISH 
By A. K. BOYD, M.A., and A. R. MOON, M.A. Aims at giving practice in the writing of correct 


English by drawing attention to the importance of sentence-structure, punctuation, English usage, and arrangement. 
2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH ESSAYISTS 


Edited by R. W. JEPSON, M.A. This new volume in The Heritage of Literature Series includes essays by 
Lord Bacdn, Richard Steele, Joseph Addison, Oliver Goldsmith, William Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
Charles Dickens, W. M. Thackeray, Austin Dobson, R. L. Stevenson, and Robert Lynd. 2s. 6d. 


POEMS FOR MODERN YOUTH 


Selected by E. W. PARKER, M.C. Contains in one volume Stages II and III of ‘‘ The Poets’ Way”. Besides 
older poems, it has a large number of copyright poems by modern poets. 38. 


LAWRENCE AND THE ARABS 


By ROBERT GRAVES. This is a concise edition of Graves’s popular account of “The Revolt in the Desert ” 


and is a new addition to the well-known Heritage of Literature Series. 1s. 6d. 


THE CONTROL OF LANGUAGE 


A critical approach to Reading and Writing by ALEC KING, M.A., and MARTIN KETLEY, B.A. 
This is the book which every teacher of English has been needing. Its approach is fresh, practical, and stimulating. 
38. 6d 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


By W. A. LEWIS. This book is a companion to Jepson’s “ Clear Thinking ”’, Derry’s “‘ British Institutions of 
To-day,” and Lloyd’s “ Democracy and its Rivals”. It introduces the student to the outstanding economic problems 
of the day, and helps him to understand the part he will have to play in the life of the community. 38. 6d. 


ECONOMICS—An Introduction 


By N. B. DEARLE, M.A., D.Sc. “Itis the teacher and the more advanced student who will be grateful to 
the author for the compact and readable form in which he has presented the factual material to which they must make 
frequent reference.” —Times Educational Supplement. 7s. 6d. 
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LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS 
ADVANCED FRENCH COURSE 


By W. F. H. WHITMARSH, M.A., and C. D. JUKES, M.A. A preparation book, providing a 
full two years’ course, for the Higher School Examination, University Scholarship, and other Examinations of similar 
standard. The authors show full appreciation of the fact that students beginning their Sixth Form course are just out 
of the School Certificate stage, and are capable of dealing at first with only simple exercises. The work is carefully 
gtaded and shows a steady advance to a high standard of scholarship. Probably 7s. 6d. Ready in July. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G.S. A simply-written introduction to Commercial 
Geography, profusely illustrated with sketch Maps and bled half-tone Illustrations. 38. 6d. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN HISTORY. Book I 


CHRISTENDOM AND BEYOND: THE MIDDLE AGES 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A. A new series for pupils aged 11 or 12 to 14 or 15. The main theme is general World 
History, but attention is concentrated on European affairs regarded as a whole. Social History has been given full 
prominence throughout. As regards methods of presentation, this series follows the same lines as the author’s 
WORLD BEFORE BRITAIN and BRITAIN IN WORLD HISTORY, which have proved so popular. Each chapter 
is the right length for one lesson, and vividness is added by interesting Source Readings. Maps have been 
specially drawn, and the Illustrations specially chosen, for their value as teaching material. Ready, 38. 


NOTTER & FIRTH’S HYGIENE, New Edition (1940) 


Revised by L. C. ADAM, M.B., B.S., and E. J. BOOME, M.B., Ch.B., M.R.C.P., D.P.H. 
This standard work has now been completely revised and brought up to date. Special attention has been given to all 
_ the many advances in the science and practice of hygiene. 128. 6d. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY 
Edited by Dr. STEPHEN MIALL with the help of several well-known Chemists. This book 


will prove absolutely indispensable in every library with any form of science connection, whether in school, 
college, university, works or the reference department of any public library. Students, teachers and chemists will 
constantly be referring to this important work of reference; it is thoroughly comprehensive, and contains many 
chemical biographies as well as all the information about the modern conceptions of theoretical and physical 
chemistry, about inorganic and organic chemistry and biochemistry. 428. net. 


GENERAL AND INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By P. J. DURRANT, M.A., Ph.D. “Dr. Durrant’s book begins with a most useful introduction dealing 
with the methods and objective of science, and follows with an admirable and logical treatment of the fundamentals of 
general and inorganic chemistry . . . the style is remarkably convincing and the facts are well arranged.”’—/ournal 
of Education. 86. 


A TEXTBOOK OF 
QUANTITATIVE INORGANIC ANALYSIS: Theory and Practice 
By ARTHUR I. VOGEL, D.Sc., F.I.C., D.I.C. “This new volume is a well-written and balanced production, 


worthy to take its place amongst the best-known text-books of quantitative inorganic analysis. There is no doubt 
that this book will be widely adopted as a text-book in English-speaking colleges and universities throughout the 
world.” —/Journal of the Institute of Chemistry. 208. 


REVISION MATHEMATICS 


By D. HUMPHREY, B.A., B.Sc. The book includes all the subjects set in the various School Certificate 
Examinations—Arithmetic, Numerical Trigonometry, Algebra, and Geometry. It is hoped that the book will prove 
a real revision course in the subject, apart from examination requirements. 48.: 
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undertake it. Some of these teachers are already engaged 
in training for war-time industry and others in production 
in Technical Colleges. Apart, however, from teachers and 
instructors already so engaged, or who may soon be engaged 
on war work directly associated with technical and other 
schools, there are a number of handicraft teachers, including 
teachers of woodwork, who might give useful service in 
industry in armament production, and authorities are urged 
to do all in their power to facilitate the release of such 
teachers. Ifa teacher with a suitable experience is attached 
to an evacuated school where conditions make it impossible 
to use his special qualifications, it is suggested that he might 
be brought back to a Technical Institution either for pro- 
duction work or for the instruction of army and industrial 
trainees. The service of teachers engaged on production 
work in schools or transferred to such work in industry will 
be treated by the Board as war service under the Teachers’ 
Superannuation (War Service) Act, 1939. Teachers and 
instructors employed solely on production will be paid the 
appropriate trade rate subject to their receiving, for forty- 
eight hours’ work in the week, not less than their normal 
full-time salary ; for any additional hours over forty-eight 
they will receive overtime payment at industrial rates. 


School and Higher Certificate Examinations. — 
Circular 1512 from the Board of Education advises all 
concerned that every endeavour should be made to carry 
out the 1940 examinations. Where schools are suddenly 
evacuated the examination should be continued in a 
reception area or emergency centre. Where an examination 
is interrupted by a day or two the papers for those days 
should not be worked and special tests substituted later in 
the omitted subjects. 


Camping in War-time.—The attention of local education 
authorities is drawn to certain restrictions which have now 
been placed upon camping under the Camping (Restrictions) 


THE NEW 
HUDSON 
SHAKESPEARE 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND 
KING RICHARD THE THIRD 
MACBETH 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


AS YOU LIKE IT 

HAMLET 

JULIUS CAESAR 

KING HENRY THE FOURTH 


Part One A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
KING HENRY THE FOURTH »-MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
Part Two OTHELLO 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH ROMEO AND JULIET 
KING JOHN THE TEMPEST 
KING LEAR TWELFTH NIGHT 


The text of this edition of the Plays is based on the 
early editions and the introduction to each 
volume gives the main sources of the plot. The 
price of each volume is 2s. gd. 
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Order (S.R. and O., No. 853), and apply to camps for school 
children and young persons. Under this Order camping is 
prohibited within ten miles of any part of the east coast of 
England and Scotland, and of the south coast which lies 
east of Hengistbury Head, Hampshire, or in the Isle of 
Wight. The “ coast” for this purpose does not include 
the shores of any estuary, except below the point where they 
are one mile apart at high water. It should be noted that 
the Order applies to camps of whatever size, whether 
consisting of tents, huts, or any form of temporary structure. 
Chief Officers of Police are also empowered to prohibit 
camping elsewhere within a mile of naval, military, or Air 
Force establishments or of aerodromes, aircraft factories, 
explosives factories, or munitions factories. It will be an 
offence for any person to camp or to allow another person 
to camp in any area so prohibited. 


The Pilgrim and Carnegie Trusts.—In the report 
of the Pilgrim Trust, Lord Macmillan and Sir James Irvine 
pay eloquent tribute to the founder, Edward Stephen 
Harkness, who died on January 29; and to Lord 
Tweedsmuir, one of the trustees. Generous help has been 
given by the Trust to many war-time projects. A Council 
for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts has been 
formed under the chairmanship of Lord Macmillan, and its 
work is supported also by the Government. Grants 
amounting in 1939 to about £70,000 were given for social 
services and for the preservation of cathedrals and parish 
churches. The report of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust for 1939 schedules a long list of grants under the 
headings: Libraries; Social Service; Music and Drama ; 
Hostels ; Playing Fields; Museums; Miscellaneous. New 
grants promised in 1939 amounted to £46,200. The report 
of the Committee appointed to inquire into a possible 
Music Policy for the Quinquennium 1941-45 is included as 
an appendix. 


SELECTED 
ENGLISH 
CLASSICS 


ARNOLD MILTON 
BROWNING SHELLEY 
BUNYAN . SIDNEY 
BYRON STEVENSON 
CHAUCER SWIFT 
COLERIDGE TENNYSON 
DE QUINCEY THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
JOHNSON THREE COMEDIES 
KEATS THREE VOYAGES OF DRAKE 
LAMB WORDSWORTH 
MACAULAY 


Each volume in the Selected English Classics 
Series is fully edited with Introduction, Notes, 
and Questions by a teacher of wide and successful 
experience. The price of each volume is 2s. gd. 
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Music and the Arts.—In its second monthly bulletin 
the Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts 
in War-time state that in the last two months thirty-four 
concerts have been given to thousands of workers in 
factories, sometimes to the midnight shift; orchestras and 
singers have performed in factory dining-halls, and in some 
cases in the shops themselves. The best London orchestras 
have been heard in towns where good concerts have been 
hitherto unknown. Collections of paintings are being sent to 
Neath and Bridgend; exhibitions of these have already 
been warmly welcomed in Lancashire and the Midlands. 
In Barnsley a display of industrial design attracted 3,000 
visitors, to whom talks were given by art critics and writers. 
In places where war work and the absence of the younger 
and more energetic people have threatened many enterprises 
with extinction the Council have supported such bodies as 
the Rural Music Schools Council, the Folk Dance and Song 
Society, and the Pilgrim Players of the Religious Drama 
Society in their efforts to keep amateur music-making and 
acting alive. The Council and the societies working with 
them have made plans for modifving their programmes to 
meet the changed conditions of a period of intensified 
warfare. There may be need for activities in improvised 
centres, even in air-raid shelters. It has been considered 
whether actors, singers, or players could be sent at short 
notice to cheer groups of people stranded or waiting during 
an emergency. The “travellers” of the Rural Music 
Schools Council have already offered to bring music where 
it is needed. 


University College, London.—The annual report of 
University College, London, gives information of what must 
be a record in academic evacuations. The four Welsh 
colleges are the principal new centres, but departments or 
students have also been sent to Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Shefheld. In 1938-39, the number of students was 3,207, 
a small increase. Of these, 1,867 were in different stages of 
their degree course, 607 were working for diplomas, and 574 
were doing post-graduate and research work. Students 
evacuated exceeded the estimates in most cases, the largest 
contingent, consisting of 303 men and 307 women in the 
Faculty of Arts, going to Aberystwyth. The income last 
session was £251,020. Detailed accounts are included and 
an appendix gives the report of the assembly of faculties on 
July 6, 1939, including Sir Henry Dale’s address. 


The Ling Physical Education Association. — The 
Ling Physical Education Association some months ago 
opened a special fund for the Lord Mayor’s Red Cross and 
St. John’s War Organization Appeal, and during the month 
of June made a number of arrangements with the object of 
raising funds for the Appeal. These included the Annual 
Demonstration of Physical Training by students of the 
Anstey Physical Training College, Erdington, Birmingham, 
and a Garden Féte organized by the Bergman Osterberg 
Physical Training College in conjunction with the Central 
Council of Recreative Physical Training and the Kent Branch 
of the English Folk Dance and Song Society. The Associa- 
tion also sent a team to the Stool Ball Matches in the Inner 
Temple Gardens, London, on June 29, when the Red Cross 
benefited directly from the financial results. 


Problems of Education. — The National Froebel 
Foundation Summer School will be held from August 1 to 15 
at Bishop Otter College, Winchester. The main title of the 
course is ‘‘ Some of the Immediate Problems of Education ”. 
Application should be made to the Acting Secretary, 
2 Manchester Square, London, W. 1. 


The K-H News-Letter.—This weekly news-letter, 
founded by Commander Stephen King-Hall in 1936, “ to 
promote the practice of the democratic faith by encouraging 
thought and discussion on current events and problems of 
to-day and to-morrow ’’, is no doubt known to many of our 
readers. The K-H News-Letter Service have kindly offered 
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to present a free specimen copy to readers of The Journal. 
Those of our readers who wish to take advantage of the offer 
should write to the Service at Hartfield House, Headlev, 
Bordon, Hants. 


Technical Colleges——A number of Technical Colleges 
have extended their activities to assist in the production of 
war material. In order, however, to make full use of the 
equipment available in these colleges, more workers are 
required, and an appeal is made to amateur model-makers 
to offer their services during their spare time to the nearest 
Technical School or Technical College. There will be 
arrangements for payment on an equitable basis, but many 
model-makers will no doubt wish to offer their services 
without remuneration. 


Jeremy Bentham and University College, London.— 
It is known to many that Jeremy Bentham was one of the 
founders of University College, with the poet Thomas 
Campbell. Bentham in his will left his skeleton and his 
clothes to the College. The body was dressed up in his 
clothes and kept in the Museum. Dust has accumulated 
upon his mask and his clothes are dirty and dilapidated. 
The department of Egyptology has undertaken the cleansing 
and restoring of the auto-ikon. The skeleton was padded 
with cotton wool, straw, and hay, with a bunch of lavender 
and a bag of naphthalene. The padding was out of propor- 
tion to the size of the frame and has now been restuffed in 
the right measurements. The articulation was intact and 
has now been painted with a solution of cellulose nitrate. 
The clothes have been successfully cleaned and restored. 
and treated with paradichlor benzene which renders them 
safe from attack by moth. A Benthamite enthusiast has 
paid a pious tribute to his memory by presenting a new 
undershirt. 


Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School.— A summer 
holiday course is announced for August 6 to August 17 at 
High Marley, Haslemere, Surrey. Application should be 
made to this address. 


Psychology, the Teacher and the War. — The 
National Council for Mental Hygiene, 76 and 77 Chandos 
House, Palmer Street, London, S.W.1, have arranged a 
Conference to discuss psychological problems arising out of 
war conditions as they affect the teacher. The Conference 
will be held on July 30 at the Great Hall, British Medical 
Association House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Religious Education.—The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has issued a list of publications on 
religion. The list contains titles under the following headings: 
The Teachers’ “ Background ”?” Library; Pamphlets for 
Teachers ; Children’s Worship; Lesson Books; Books 
for Children ; Books for Adolescents and Adults ; Teaching 
by Pictures. It should help teachers and others to choose 
suitable books or pamphlets for use in their work of 
religious education. 


Conference of Educational Associations.—The Con- 
ference of Educational Associations, which was to have 
been held at the end of July, has been postponed indefinitely 
in view of recent war developments. The Committee of the 
Conference of Educational Associations intend to hold the 
Conference at the first favourable opportunity. 


The Scientific Film in War-time. — The London 
Scientific Film Society was set up in 1937 to further the 
interests of the scientific documentary film. These films 
include—interpretive films, which bring out the relations of 
science to society; educational films, aiming simply to 
instruct ; and research films, serving as a scientific instru- 
ment in the hands of the research worker. The scientific 
film serves as a weapon of public enlightenment—the 
foundation of democracy, be it in peace or war. 
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NEW BOOKS 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION—WHAT IS IT? 
By T. RAYMONT 


HIS is the sixteenth occasion.on which the Educa- 
tional Yearbook of the International Institute* 
has been issued. Indeed, its appearance has come to be 
regarded as a noteworthy event by people interested in 
the fundamental problems of education—chiefly no 
doubt in English-speaking countries, but it is to be hoped 
in other countries also. In view of the incessant dis- 
cussions which have taken place about the changes that 
are proceeding in civilization, and in the light of those 
discussions, the editor has here brought together the 
views of representatives of educational systems in 
seventeen different countries on “‘The Meaning of a 
Liberal Education in the Twentieth Century ”. 

No one is better aware than the editor of the fluidity 
of meaning attached to the term liberal education, ever 
since Aristotle made his famous distinction between an 
education for free men and an education for artisans and 
serfs. Eminent writers of the same nationality and the 
same period interpret the term very differently, according 
to their general outlook. For example, in 1867 there 


* Educational Yearbook of the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Edited by 
Prof. I. L. KANDEL. ($3.75. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University.) 
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appeared in England a volume written by distinguished 
university teachers under the title Essays on a Liberal 
Education. Not one of them said what he meant by a 
liberal education, but what most of them did mean was 
shown by the fact that about two-thirds of the book 
bore upon a classical education, with an essay on English 
and another on Science apparently thrown in as con- 
cessions to the reformers of the time. The very next 
year T. H. Huxley lectured at a college in South London, 
taking as his theme, “ A Liberal Education and Where 
to Find it.” Huxley’s oft-quoted definition of a liberal 
education, given in the course of that lecture, suggests 
that, if he had seen the volume of essays, he had decided 
to treat it with silent contempt. Yet all these men used 
the same expression—a liberal education. 

John Dewey once wrote that a liberal education is one 
that liberalizes. This does not seem to take us far, and 
yet it furnishes a valuable criterion. An education that 
limits and cramps a person’s outlook, whether intellectual 
or social or political, is not a liberal education. To 
answer that description it must be broadening, 
humanizing ; it must avoid all forms of narrowness, 
including that of a narrow nationalism. As the editor 
of this book truly remarks, man has in many places 
surrendered his mind and body to the will of others, 
and is ready to yield to the slogans of the propagandist. 


MATHEMATICS BOOKS IN 


EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA, by H. F. Browne, in three parts, provides a three- 


year course in preparation for the School Certificate. 


Each new term is introduced 


in a Definition, and each important process is referred to in a Rule. Each Part, 2s. 3d. 


Answers, 6d. 


GEOMETRY, by Bentley and Potts. Part One provides a year’s work in “ Discovery 
by Drawing and Measurement,” and Part Two covers “Transition to Deductive 
Reasoning ” in two years. Part One, is. 9d. Part Two, 2s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL TRIGONOMETRY, by B. A. Howard, has been written to meet the 
needs of an increasing number of schools where trigonometry is started in the lower 


forms. Part One, Is. 9d. Part Two, is. 9d. Parts One and Two, 3s. 3d. 


FIRST IDEAS IN THE CALCULUS, by L. Crosland, is intended for fourth and 
fifth forms who begin calculus before the Certificate examination. Price 2s. 6d. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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At such a time educators, “‘ where they are still free to 
think for themselves, are challenged to study the 
meaning of a liberal education, if the ideals which 
humanity in its long history has struggled to attain are 
not to be lost ’’. In this book the challenge is taken up 
by five-and-twenty writers, answering on behalf of their 
respective countries, which include England and 
Scotland ; Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
India; France, Italy, Holland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark ;. The Argentine Republic, Chile and Brazil ; 
and finally the United States. As failure attended 
several efforts to secure an article on the meaning of 
liberal education under the Nazi régime, a translation of 
the latest Decree on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education is presented instead. One has to resist the 
temptation to summarize so large a number of sum- 
maries, but it is hoped that enough has been said to 
send many readers of The Journal to the book itself. 


THE RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION: 
A CATHOLIC POINT OF VIEW 


ERHAPS the most startling and most salutary effect 

of the Times letters on Religion and the National Life, 
and of the discussion that has followed in this Journal, has 
been to reveal how sundered is that Christendom that was 
once a unity. In the context provided by the war, this 
Journal has devoted much space already to the fundamentals 
of life that underlie democracy and liberty, and that prompt 
the question what we propose to do with these things when 
we have them ; for, in renouncing for a time our liberty in 
the interests of victory, we have at last realized that liberty 
and democracy are but means, and that regarded as ends 
they may lead to a materialism as rank as that with which 
we are at war, and an absolutism as baseless. In the April 
and May issues the practical question was brought to a 
head: “Is it not time that we agreed about what we mean 
by Christian principles ? . . . Is it too much to hope that, 
in this crisis of world history . . . a united effort may be 
made by the Churches, the Education Authorities, the 
teachers, and all men and women of goodwill, to ensure that 
the coming generation are firmly grounded in the elements 
of the Christian faith and the principles of the Christian way 
of life ? ” 

Now, in studying this question, two implications of over- 
riding importance have to be considered: the manifest 
diversity of religious belief in this country to-day among 
denominations of devout people sundered by differences of 
fundamental dogma, and the policy of the State in these 
circumstances. 

As to the first, it is easy to say, as Sir Richard Gregory 
says in his recent book on religion and society,* that “ there 
is not one but many Christianities, each a development of 
the original doctrine, modified in accordance with environ- 
ment and local tradition ’’; yet, though Christians differ, 
“that as a whole they have a common ethic, a common 
outlook, and a common point of view from which to approach 
the problem of life and death. This should make it possible 
for members of the various sects to sink their differences in 
order to cooperate in those enterprises and aims which the 
difficulties and dislocations now arising in the working of 
modern civilization impose upon men of goodwill. . . . The 
problem to be solved is whether this difference of racial or 
cultural outlook is so fundamental that the difference in 
doctrinal concept precludes cooperation on an ethical 
basis ”. But this makes too much of ethics and too little of 
the theology upon which they are based. “ All differences 
of opinion ’’, it has been said, “ are in the last analysis 


* Religion in Science and Civilization. By Sir RICHARD 


GREGORY. (12S. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 
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theological ’’. To some extent a working basis can be 
found, and in this country has been found, in the Agreed 
Syllabuses of religious instruction that have multiplied 
since 1924. Followers of Sir Francis Younghusband, more- 
over, could produce a code of moral precepts drawn 
identically from each of the great religions. But this tactic 
runs the awful danger of assuming that there is agreement 
where there is no agreement. It is beliefs held in common 
that help men to coopefate ; but on their deepest religious 
ditferences they are prepared to die and (still) perhaps to kill. 

The Spens Report itself runs the danger of under- 
estimating this. Its advice on the teaching of religion 
begins admirably by establishing the principle that ‘‘ the 
best teacher is one whose interest in the subject and desire 
to teach it proceed from religious faith ’’. Nor is there anv 
inconsistency in the position that, on the one hand, “‘ the 
approach to the study of Scripture that we have in mind is 
historical and objective ’’, while on the other hand there 
should not be examinations in it; for the objection to 
examinations rests on the Committee’s desire to have the 
study of Scripture as free as possible, pursued without (as 
they put it) “ direct or indirect gain or advantage’’. But, 
when they try to harness the good teacher’s religious faith 
to a historical and objective treatment, trouble begins the 
moment the New Testament is opened. The Report advises 
on this as follows: ‘‘ The moral teaching of' the New 
Testament is subordinate to its religious affirmations. 
Theological conceptions are immediately involved in the 
explanation of the meaning conveyed by the words of the 
text to those to whom they were originally addressed, and 
in the questions which will be asked by intelligent and 
interested pupils. Teachers will require that particular 
kind of training and experience which will equip them for 
meeting those issues, and indeed for increasing their sense 
of responsibility for facing them with minds unprejudiced 
and informed ’’. This is almost as if a Christian teacher 
were to teach the Scriptures as he would teach the Koran. 
But the Committee’s own impartiality is indeed very 
careful. ‘‘ There are others who would probably maintain 
that the primary purpose of teaching the sacred literature 
of Christianity is to attach some significance to the idea of 
the Christian faith—meaning by that phrase the belief that 
the person and teaching of Christ give an interpretation of 
life, and the will to act on the assumption that that inter- 
pretation is the true one.’’ The Report perpetuates the 
assumption that comprehensiveness removes individual 
problems arising from differences of belief. A man may, 
indeed, be legitimately expected to conceal his Communism 
when he teaches history, but hardly to conceal his 
Christianity when he teaches scripture. 

Nor is this all. Whereas a generation ago the professional 
battle was being fought on such issues as “ No denomina- 
tional teaching, no sectarian tests for teachers ”, to-day it 
is often a matter (as in a famous dispute three years ago) of 
“ no religious tests at all ’’—even where the appointment 
was for the teaching of Scripture. Last year’s N.U.T. Report 
on the training of teachers contains not a single section on 
religious training for what after all is the key position in the 
national life. The nearest approach to anything of the kind 
was the recommendation that intending teachers should 
have, in their last year at school, a course in Social Studies 
“ based on a consideration, both practical and theoretical, 
of social, educational, and economic problems directly related 
to the lives of children and young people ...’’ This 
explains much. If private beliefs on the fundamentals of 
life are not a necessary determinant of public life, how can 
we wonder that, as the Board of Education confessed in its 
pamphlet on Sixth Form work last year, “ the approach to 
the Christian philosophy of life may not, at school, lead 
very far towards the centre ”’ ? 

And here the other factor—the policy of the State—has 
to be considered. If dogmatic theology is what matters 
most in a religion and its moral canons, then British educa- 
tional policy is to be earnestly questioned. This Journal 
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has rightly defended that policy from the charge that it 
means “ no religious teaching at all ” ; and indeed this was 
an ignorant charge. But in prohibiting the teaching of 
‘t any religious formulary distinctive of any religious 
denomination ” (art. 14 of 1870 Act, art. 28 of Act of 1921), 
the policy is not entitled to its claim of neutrality ; for it 
takes the side of those who say that dogma is not funda- 
mental, against those who say that it is. 

There is, in the long run, only one way by which the State 
can promote that co-operation for the salvation of mankind 
which the Christian Churches are being asked to undertake. 
That way is by extending to them all—and to all other 
religious communions—that equal and full support which 
equity demands, and without which they cannot do the 
work they hold deepest and best. A programme of equal 
support is not beyond the powers of administration. The 
issue of a just solution to the “ Dualism ” problem is still 
as live as ever it was. What began historically as a problem 
arising from theological differences and (now dwindling) 
intolerance, can best be resolved in an administrative 
solution based on full and equal support of what the 
denominations themselves declare to be their highest work. 
Such a solution might neither demand of the Anglican and 
Nonconformist that he trim his sails to an agreed syllabus, 
nor of the Catholic that he secure his desired school 
“ atmosphere ” at such private expense. 

The contribution to national life from what is common 
to all the denominations will be great. But the contribution 
from what is special and peculiar to each will be greater still 
—if we remember that these points of doctrinal difference, 
which they want safeguarded in their education, are the 
things which so many of them have made colossal sacrifices 
to preserve. In the Netherlands this truth has been recog- 
nized. The Dutch Education Law of 1920 began an era of 
full and equal support (including finance) for State schools 
and “ non-provided ” schools alike. As an incidental result, 
the temperature of religious controversy has fallen sharply, 
for no grave inequality of sacrifice remains. The lines of 
this solution, as a guide in handling our own parallel 
problem, will well repay study when we come to the issues 
of post-war reconstruction. We have in fact a precedent in 
the present condition of the voluntary schools in Scotland. 
The Concordat under which these are now administered 
goes far along the road taken in the Netherlands, even to 
the extent of State grants up to a high proportion of the 
denominations’ expenditure. The Act of 1936 in England 
and Wales, subject to the issues of principle raised above, 
represents for the time being a masterly effort at compromise 
—as all who have studied the historical background of the 
religious question in education know only too well. More- 
over, when all is said, it can stand comparison with the 
corresponding laws in most of the other Great Powers. 


A CATHOLIC. 


REAL GEOGRAPHY 
By L. B. CUNDALL 


EVERAL of the new books reflect a great diversity of 
aims and methods of teaching geography. Fortun- 
ately, however, many of the recent issues will find a place 
at some stage of geographical education; and, although 
the old-fashioned sailors’ geography is rightly discredited, 
use may still be made of guide books intended primarily for 
the use of tourists. The “ South and East African Year 
Book and Guide ”! is a mine of information on African 
affairs, for, in addition to details of routes, it contains 
valuable and’ interesting accounts of physical and human 
geography, recent statistics of production and trade, and a 
remarkably fine series of maps by Bartholomew. It is in 
every way a suitable reference book for those who are 
studying Africa in preparation for the higher School Certifi- 
cate Examination. 
Practical experience has shown that many excellent 
text-books have proved unsuitable because the reading 
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FOUR WINDS 


An anthology compiled by JEAN EDWARDS, B.A. 
With an Introduction by Kenneth Muir, M.A. In three 
books : I, Is. 4d. ; Il, Is. Sd. ; Ill, Is. 6d. 


‘This book has a modern design limp linen cover, 
well chosen to go with the title and giving promise that 
the interior will contain a certain freshness and variety. 
The promise is fulfilled. 


** The aim of the collection is to provide for boys and 
girls between the ages of I! and 15 a wide variety of 
poems: which they are likely to enjoy. 


** Enjoyment is the keynote of the collection. And, 
certainly, though many old favourites appear in it, they 
seem in their new company to wear an aura of freshness. 
They seem to be taking a holiday from their usual task 
of upholding canons of taste.’’—The Times. 


** Among the authors are moderns like Belloc, Vachel 
Lindsay, Masefield, De La Mare, Kipling, Humbert 
Wolfe ; and of the older poets we meet Longfellow, 
Herrick, Coleridge, Calverley, Blake, and many others. 


** There is an unusual freshness about these poems. At 
the price we have not seen a better school anthology.’’— 
Scottish Educational Journal. 


THE MIND’S EYE 


A VISUAL APPROACH TO COMPOSITION 
By GRAHAM CHERRY, B.A. 


With a Preface by J. C. Dent, M.A., Headmaster, West- 
minster City School. 128 pages. with 10 plates. 2s. 3d. 
For Upper Fourth and Lower Fifth Forms. 


** Here is a book which is worthy of serious attention. 
We recommend teachers of English to examine the 
volume.’’—A.M.A. 


“Mr. Cherry’s book has as its sub-title ‘A Visual 
Approach to Composition ’: and if for no other reason 
would catch the interest of all pupils up to the Certificate 
stage by the clearness and boldness of its aim—shown in 
a series of excellent photographs and drawings. 

“ Every chapter begins with a striking full-page illustra- 
tion—as a focus for the questioning and written exercises 
which follow it. Questions are concentrated on the 
subject from every angle to ensure close observation. 
One might claim that they are too exhaustive, but the 
shrewd teacher, as the author expects, will make his own 
selection.’’—The Times. 


Inspection copies available 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD. 
4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1 
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matter is beyond the grasp of the pupils for whom they 
have been written. Nevertheless, it is possible to gain the 
interest of quite young children if the subject-matter is 
carefully selected, and if it is presented in language appro- 
priate to their mental age. “ Britain and Its Work ’”? is 
admirably suited to the needs of the junior school. It 
contains detailed illustrated accounts of characteristic 
industries in various districts together with exercises in 
practical geography. 

The ‘‘ Real Geography ”? series is intended for the use of 
senior schools. Although no attempt is made to follow a 
“ logical ’’ sequence, the groundwork of the subject is fully 
covered by a number of short stories of life and work in 
typical districts. Who can fail to be interested in what 
goes on at Merredin in Western Australia or at Widow 
Hickey’s farm in Illinois ? The pictures form an essential 
part of the text, and have been specially selected to give 
clear and detailed information about actual conditions. 
Map work is required throughout and the questions given 
at the end of each chapter provide an opportunity for 
gencralization. 

Another kind of teaching is suggested in “ Water and the 
Land ’’*, which is a simple description of agriculture in 
equatorial Africa in relation to water and soil. It deals with 
Community Land Planning, and is intended for the use of 
those whose business it is to show Africans how to maintain 
and improve the fertility of their lands. In this excellent 
little book on African welfare the authors, who are 
responsible for forest and soil conservation in Nyasaland, 
have shown that social geography can be treated as a 
practical subject. Although this book is intended for use 
in Africa, the suggestions which it contains may be adapted 
for use in rural areas in other continents. 

Some may question whether ‘‘ Scott of the Antarctic ’’® 
can be used in educational work, but in any case this book 
is suitable for general reference in the sixth form library. 
The facts of Scott’s life and career are already available in 
many books, but Mr. Seaver has succeeded in portraying 
the development of Scott’s individuality as influenced by 
his environment. A really accurate and complete under- 
standing of geography depends to a great extent on the 
mental and cultural development of the reader. The child’s 
interest is mainly the primary instinct of curiosity. This 
book is chiefly important for its appeal to those who are 
interested in geography for the light it sheds upon man’s 
philosophical and spiritual development. 

1 South and East African Year Book and Guide. 
(2s. 6d. Low & Marston.) 

2 Looking at the World : a Geography Course for Juniors. By 
.W. A. GREEN and E. G. GREEN. Book 4: Britain and its Work. 
(2s. 8d. Blackie.) . 

3 Real Geography. By J. FAIRGRIEVE and E. Young. Book ı: 
Visiting South America, Australia, and New Zealand. Book 2: 
North America. Book 3: Africa and Southern Europe. (2s. each. 
Philip. 

‘ Ware? and the Land. By J. B. CLEMENTS and P. TOPHAM. 
(African Welfare.) (1s. Oxford University Press.) 


§ Scott of the Antarctic : a Study in Character. By G. SEAVER. 
(10s. 6d. net. Murray.) 
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POST-WAR EDUCATION: A CONSTRUCTIVE 
POLICY 


By VERNON MALLINSON 


’TTOO often is the text-book on education a mass of 

generalization, and it is a rare tonic and a pleasure to 
find such a cold yet illuminating light shone on the vital 
principles of theory and practice.* But then, the authors are 
French ; they are not afraid of the conclusions to which 
their arguments tend, and they are both reasonable and 
impartial in their judgments. You cannot agree with 
everything they have to say, but they will have made you 
think, and think hard ; they will have compelled construc- 
tive thought and criticism, and this in itself is no mean 
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achievement in an age when mass production holds scholar 
and artisan alike in its toils. 

Education means much more than the mere acquisition 
of knowledge for knowledge’s sake, much more than the 
gaining of prizes and certificates, of diplomas of proficiency, 
much more than the staking out of one’s claim to a job. 
And there can be no division into spheres of responsibility 
in working out the educational programme. The prewalent 
idea of reserving to the family the cultivation of a socia! 
sense, to the Church the care of religious education, and 
to the school the mere academic approach, will not do. Each 
separate human being is a biological unity and must be 
treated as such, if the petty dictators and social misfits of 
this world are to be no more, if the juvenile correctional] 
courts are to be a thing of the past. La pédagogie ne seri 
plus seulement à la transmission de la culture ; elle a le droit 
de réclamer l'éducation de la conscience individuelle, la inaitrise 
de ses facultés et Vexercice d'une emprise créatrice dont le 
groupe social exige d'étre enrichi. 

In other words, it is the individual who counts, and the 
prime function of education must be to help the individual, 
by careful cultivation of correct habits of thought and 
action, to live in harmony with himself and with the world 
around him. Tot homines, tot sententiae. .. True. But 
that is no reason for building the Tower of Babel that is 
twentieth century Europe. Man in perfect harmony with 
himself will live in perfect harmony with his fellow-men. 

Yet how can this be, when our schools—a few experi- 
mental ones apart that are labelled as faddist and shunned 
as such—are persisting in the old ideas of the “ team spirit ”', 
are preaching an impossible doctrine of the selflessness of 
the ego, and so diverting all that is individual and creative 
in man away from the common weal to a mad rush for 
scholarships and certificates of proficiency ? It is a mere 
elaboration of the old Roman conception of the “ healthy 
mind in the healthy body ”, and is as false now—since it 
ignores the “ spiritual ” side of man—as it was then. ‘‘ Mav 
your spirit, soul and body ”’, says Saint Paul, “ be preserved 
entire.” (Here the authors seem to have misquoted. I 
take the liberty of correcting them.) 

It is the spirit of man, the creative, that must be culti- 
vated. L'éducation a pour but de former des hommes et des 
femmes humainement sains, non tel ou tel type d'hommes et de 
femmes. The schools of to-day are turning out a uniform, 
a pattern mind, with an eye to the main chance and the job 
that a brilliant success over a rival in an important public 
examination will bring. The individual, the spirit of man, 
the ego, is neglected or thwarted. The creative impulse is 
side-channelled and turned to baser ends. We do not want 
so many respectable bourgeois types, living in delightful 
garden villas in suburbia ; we are in no need of the tight- 
fisted business man qui formule et uit la philosophie du 
“ chacun pour soi”; we do not want good husbands and 
good wives, votant bien—strict conservative types, incapable 
of creative thought and constructive criticism. The schools 
of to-morrow must embrace a saner and more constructive 
policy. 

Such is the general thesis round which the authors build 
their book. They have divided it into three separate and 
complete sections: biological approach, psychological 
approach, and practical teaching approach. And each 
section merits the closest attention. Not that the authors 
are merely destructive. They are ready and generous in 
their praise of pioneer efforts, and they have formed a true 
appreciation of the work of such outstanding figures as 
Baden-Powell, Montessori, Piaget, Miss Parkhurst, yes—and 
Kipling. Bernard Shaw, too, gets a mentiron honorable. 

A book then to be read by all teachers, students in training 
and lecturers in training departments. There should be a 
translation into English. 


*L’Education de Demain : la Biologie de l'Esprit et ses Applica- 
tions Pédagogiques. By J. E. MaArcAuLT and THERESE Brosse. 
(Bibliotheque de Philosophie Contemporaine). (40 francs. 
Paris : Librairie Félix Alcan.) 
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Art and Handicraft 


Masterpieces of European Painting in America 
Edited by Prof. H. TIETZE. (10s. 6d. net. 
Unwin.) 

Masterpieces of European Painting in America is a 
volume of over 300 reproductions in monochrome of 
paintings which have crossed the Atlantic during the last 
100 years. This volume is illustrated by examples of works 
as far apart in time as the Spanish twelfth-century apse 
fresco from Santa Maria de Mur and the French twentieth- 
century painting of Aix-en-Provence by Cézanne. In 
addition the collection includes many works from Italy, 
the Netherlands, Germany and Great Britain. Professor 
Hans Tietze, in his introduction, has written an illuminating 
survey of the growth of American art collecting and 
appreciation. There have been astounding changes in public 
outlook so far as an understanding of art is concerned 
during the last 100 years. The early Puritanical prejudices 
against art and the assertion of its moral value had to be 
overcome. Prof. Tietze has included many lively quotations 
from various sources to illustrate his chapter. 


Allen & 


Rodin 
Phaidon Edition. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The literature about Rodin is still constantly growing, 
though Gsell’s and Rilke’s books will always be indis- 
pensable. One of the most remarkable recent additions is 
this volume in that fine publishing achievement, the 
“ Phaidon Edition ’’. Its main attraction lies in the 115 
exquisite plates in photogravure by Ilse Schneider-Lengyel, 
which represent a comprehensive selection of Rodin’s work. 
All the sculptures reproduced are exhibited in the Rodin 
Museum in Paris. Of his designs only two are chosen; of 
his many etchings the portrait of Victor Hugo. The camera 
shows its objects in the most various aspects and details : 
thus to the ‘“‘ Burghers of Calais ’’ alone 10 photographs are 
devoted, and the artist’s work is frequently illustrated in 
the making by reproductions of earlier shapes and studies. 
The introduction is by Summerville Story. There are 
chapters on Rodin’s life, on his artistic opinions, and on his 
treatment of allegorical subjects. A catalogue by Georges 
Grappe, curator of the Rodin Museum, gives the essential 
facts about the individual works. 


Scale Railway Modelling To-Day 
By E: BEAL. (7s. 6d. net. Black.) 

The author is to be congratulated on a skilful presentation 
of a craft that is gradually gaining more and more devotees, 
as the formation of societies and clubs in recent years has 
proved. It is a book that can be thoroughly recommended 
as a valuable addition to the reference shelves. 


Steps to Bookcrafts for Young Children 
By G. M. LARGE. (4s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

In this little book the author has set out to bridge the gap 
that so often exists between the upper Infants’ class and the 
lower Juniors. It is at this stage that the foundations are 
being laid for future instruction in craftwork. Miss Large is 
obviously a teacher of experience and values the benefits 
that accrue from a progressive scheme of work. The set of 
models which are given have a definiteness of purpose which 
should make them invaluable for those who have this 
particular problem to tackle. The book also incorporates 
chapters on materials, equipment, and paste papers. The 


. simple production of these paste papers, and the scope they 


give for the blending of colours and colour harmonies, make 
them ideally suitable for the production of decorative papers 
for covering purposes. Added to which, they give an 
excellent opportunity of early training in colour work and 
experiment. 

(Continued on page 352) 
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in vulnerable, neutral or safety areas, whether 
their roots are still in the District where they 
have been for years, or whether, uprooted, they 


have been transplanted to New Districts, they 
can yet obtain all their requirements from 


The Premier House for all School Supplies 


the 
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The service for which the Firm is well known 
still functions at Esavian House—vans con- 
tinuing where possible to deliver in the London 
area ; goods for the country being handed to 


Road or Rail with expedition—in fact the E.S.A. 
carries on. 


Principals and Teachers will be very welcome 
at the 
commodious Air 


Showrooms of Esavian House. As 
Raid Shelters have been 
provided for the benefit of both Customers and 
Employees, books can be examined, stationery 
selected and furnishing discussed without undue 
hurry or anxiety at 


ESAVIAN HOUSE 
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Biography 


Richelieu : his Rise to Power 
By C. J.-BURCKHARDT. Translated and Abridged by 
EDWIN and WILLA Murr. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin) 


This life of Richelieu has particular interest as being the 
work of Dr. Burckhardt, formerly Professor of Interna- 
tional Studies at Geneva, and until lately League High 
Commissioner at Danzig. It represents the great Cardinal 
as the creator of internationalism and the forerunner of the 
modern “‘ Leader’’. It is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the history of the nineteenth century. Well 
known in its original German, it is now for the first time 
available in English. 


Charles Reade : sa Vie, ses Romans 
By Prof. L. Rives. (Toulouse : 
lousanie.) 

The richness of French literature is so great that French- 
men have confined their attention to it almost entirely. 
German and Italian literature have attracted students more 
than that of England, although Shakespeare, Scott, Byron, 
and Dickens were studied by a few. But, in the last forty 
years and especially since the Great War, English letters 
have been seriously studied; the works of Fenillerat, 
Huchon, and especially of Maurois have spread the fame of 
our literature among our allies. And now Madame Rives 
has chosen a subject for a masterly study on one of the 
Victorians who has not been thus honoured in his native 
land. Every author suffers an eclipse after his death and 
Reade has emerged from it only recently in the study of 
Mr. Maxwell Elwin. 

Reade came from a race of Oxford squires; he was 
taught by private tutors and gained—not too gloriously—a 
fellowship at Magdalen. He studied fiction for fifteen 
years before writing a line of it in 1850. His first success 
was a short play called Masks and Faces, written in colla- 
boration with Tom Taylor, in which the chief character was 
Peg Woffington. He also wrote an adaptation of Zola’s 
L’Assommotr called Drink, in which Charles Warner 
played so well. His best-known novel was The Cloister and 
the Hearth, a story founded on the life of the father of 
Erasmus. Swinburne ranked it among the greatest master- 
pieces of fiction. Most of his novels were written to expose 
abuses. Hard Cash dealt with private lunatic asylums ; 
Foul Play with ship-knackers; Put Yourself in His Place 
with trade unions; A Woman Hater with women’s rights ; 
and It is Never too Late to Mend with prison abuses in 
Australia. 

Madame Rives’s monumental work, fully documented, 
must have taken her many years of study and research. 
It will prove the essential work of reference for all future 
researchers into the history of the Victorian novel. We 
congratulate the author on bringing so important a book to 
a triumphant end. 


Imperinierie Tou- 


A Goodly Fellowship 
By Mary E. Cuase. (8s. 6d. net. Collins.) 

This is an admirably written account of the progress of a 
school teacher from a rural school in Maine to the Professor- 
ship of English Literature at Smith College, Minnesota. 
Miss Chase’s various experiences in many types of educa- 
tional institutions make her opinions of unusual value. 
She is firmly convinced that ‘ the worst teaching known to 
all ages and states of learning ” is found in the teaching of 
English literature in graduate schools in America. English, 
as she says, is the most difficult of all subjects to teach. 
“ More closely related to life than any other study ”’, it yet 
baffles definition. She ends the interesting story of her life 
with a quotation from Gilbert Murray which expresses the 
spirit in which she faces her own task. A Goodly Fellowship 
is a worthy successor to Mary Peters and Silas Crockett. 
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Vade Mecum of Latin Studies 
By Prof. M. Rat. Revised for the use of English 
Schools. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

A neatly arranged and attractively illustrated compen- 
dium of Roman history, geography, literature, mythology 
and institutions. The English edition contains a map of 
Roman Britain complete even to the recently-excavated 
Pennocrucium. 


Latin for Secondary Schools 
By Prof. D. E. HAMILTON and Prof. J. O. CARLISLE. 
($1.00. Toronto: W. J. Gage & Co.) 

This course, officially recommended in Canada, takes the 
beginner to within hailing distance of S.C., and, with its 
excellent illustrations and excursuses, teaches him a good 
deal about Roman civilization. Unlike some courses that 
aim at breathing life and technicolour into the buried bones 
of Caesar, Latin for Secondary Schools allows no nonsense 
in its formal exercises : the device of giving Latin sentences, 
and then repeating them in the form of reported statement 
or indirect question, is typical of its thoroughness. It is a 
pity that its noun paradigms exhibit the irritating case-order 
Nom. Gen. Dat. Acc. Voc. Abl. 


Greece and Rome 
Vol. IX, No. 26. 
Clarendon Press.) 

No. 26 of ‘‘ Greece and Rome”’ rises triumphant over 
evacuation and resumes its classical crossword. An 

illustrated article on Greek and Roman coins by C. H. V. 

Sutherland traces the history of coinage from its epoch as an 

instrument of City State economic policy to its Imperial 

days when it became a medium for propaganda. “T. W. M.” 

contributes more sprightly translations from Martial. 


Aeschylus : the Creator of Tragedy 
By Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. (7s. 6d. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 

“ After passing through a variety of forms, Tragedy found 
herself and ceased to change.” The present study, as the 
title suggests, is a development of the thesis that the shape, 
style, and problems of Aeschylean drama provided the norm 
for all subsequent European tragedy. Glancing through the 
table of contents, the reader gets the impression of a loosely- 
connected series of notes on diction, stage-technique, war- 
plays, and so forth, the whole rounded off by a monograph on 
the scenario of the Agamemnon : but this is a first impression 
only. Aeschylus wrote some seventy-odd plays: seven 
complete tragedies and a few hundred lines of fragments 
survive. To attempt to integrate these after twenty-four 
centuries is a risky business—in his introduction Prof. 
Murray admits that the new fragments of the Net-Drawers 
have disproved his suggestion about a possible Perseus 
trilogy—yet the risk must be taken. By emphasis now on 
the Keinhardt-like staging of the Suppliants, now on the 
growth of Pramanthra the fire-stick into the human stature 
of Prometheus, now on the Bergsonian evolution to a 
synthesis of Law and Pity in the Zeus of the Oresteia, 
Prof. Murray builds up an Aeschylus who was not an 
innovator in technique alone, nor a moral and religious 
thinker alone, but both and more. 


February, 1940. (3s. Oxford: 


t 


Oxford : 


Latinum : a Reader for the First Stage of Latin 
By C. E. RoBinson. (2s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 


A Latin play, continuous vocabularies with notes no 
grammar and antiquities, an appendix of sentences for 
translation, and a skeleton grammar. The first two or three 
lessons seem rather hard for the beginner, and page 6 
perpetuates the misconception that the first vowel in 
patrem can be long or short; nevertheless a teacher who 
believes in inductive methods clinched by thorough drill 
should enjoy using the book. 
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Education 


Macmillan’s Teaching in Practice : an Encyclopaedia of 
Modern Methods of Teaching in the Primary 
School, written by recognized Authorities In 
Education. 


Edited by E. J. S. Lay. Vol. 7. With 32 Class 
Pictures in Colour, Reference Book to the Class 
Pictures and Frame. (34s. Macmillan.) 


The major portion of Macmillan’s Teaching in Practice 
for Junior Schools has now been before the educational public 
for some time, and the general merits of the work are known. 
The seventh volume, recently issued, contains a large 
amount of material specially prepared to provide a course 
for children in their last year in the Junior School. The 
history course consists of twenty lesson-units on outstanding 
topics of English history. The nature study course provides 
twenty lesson-units on the main principles governing the 
life and distribution of plants and animals. A revision 
course in geography seeks to crystallize what the children 
have discovered about the world and the homeland. The 
English section gives a general survey, and provides 
exercises useful for prospective examinees. As arithmetic 
has been fully dealt with in a previous volume, only funda- 
mental matters of frequent recurrence are dealt with here. 
An art section sets out an approach to modern ideas as to 
the teaching of drawing. The class pictures, for which a 
portfolio is provided, maintain a high standard of excellence. 
The whole work, as we have previously remarked, is a valu- 
able mine in which the teacher may quarry, and is not 
meant to save him the trouble of thinking ard planning. 


Roads to Citizenship : Suggestions for Various Methods 
of Informal Education in Citizenship 


Issued under the Auspices of the Association for 
Education in Citizenship. (is. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Roads to Citizenship contains suggestions for various 
methods of informal training in citizenship. The preface 
recalls the general aim of the Association, t.e. ‘‘ training in 
the moral qualities necessary for the citizens of a democracy, 
the encouragement of clear thinking in everyday affairs, 
and the acquisition of a knowledge of the modern world ”. 
Consideration is then given to methods of carrying out these 
aims, not by means of formal instruction, but informally in 
voluntary organizations for adults and adolescents, and 
with older children in schools. It is important to observe 
that the methods described, which include discussions, 
forums, debates, plays, films, B.B.C. talks, the critical 
reading of newspapers, surveys, exhibitions, and the use of 
libraries, have all been tried in practice and are in actual 
use. No claim is made for finality, but on the contrary 
suggestions are invited by way of improvements and addi- 
tions. The informality of the methods is an advantage in 
these times of evacuation and of disorganized teaching. We 
recommend the pamphlet to the attention of our readers. 


The Education Authorities Directory and Annual, 1940 
(12s. 6d. net. School Government Publishing Co.) 

This volume is too well known to need detailed review. 
In addition to the usual facts and statistics relating to 
the Board of Education, the Scottish Education Department, 
Universities, Educational Authorities, Institutions for 
Science and Art, Training Colleges, Secondary and Pre- 
paratory Schools, &c., it includes a foreword “ War!” 


with sections on ‘‘ School Broadcasting in 1939 ’’, ‘“ Museums 
in War-Time’’, “ The Film in Education’’, and ‘ The 
School Piano’’. Educationists everywhere recognize the 


Directory as an indispensable work of reference. 
(Continued on page 354) 
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GEOMETRY 


STAGE A GEOMETRY 
By R. W. M. GIBBS, B.A., B.Sc. 


Fourth Edition, 159 figures in the text and 363 exercises. 
With or without answers, 2s. 3d. 


DEDUCTIVE GEOMETRY 
(Stages B and C) 
By R. W. M. GIBBS, B.A., B.Sc. 


To School Certificate standard. Third Revised Edition, 
with 354 figures and 1,023 exercises. Pupils’ Edition, 
4s. 6d. Teachers’ Edition, 7s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
FOR SCHOOLS 


By R. C. FAWDRY and H. C. BEAVEN 


Part |, 3s. (without answers) ; 3s. 6d. (with). 

Part Il, 3s. (without answers) ; 3s. 6d. (with). 

Complete, 5s. 6d. (without answers) ; 6s. 6d. (with). 
‘*An excellent introduction to the subject.’’—A.M.A. 


ARITHMETIC 


CIVIC ARITHMETIC 
By E. M. RODGERS, B.A. 


In three books, 64 pp., fully illustrated, Is. each (cloth 
binding 2d. extra) ; Teacher’s Book, Is. 6d. 


“ These books deal with problems met with in civic 
life. They are somewhat unique in character. In 
them we find problems dealing with Spring Cleaning, 
Rates and Taxes, Shopping, Lighting and Heating, &c. 
The books have been very well got up and are very 
interesting and useful.’’—The Schoolmaster. 


XxX Copies available for inspection 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD. 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. | 
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English, Poetry and Drama 


The Seven Stars of Peace : an Anthology for the Times 
Selected and Arranged by A. STANLEY. (6s. net. 
Dent.) 

The Pattern of Freedom: in Prose and Verse 
Chosen by B. L. RicHmMonp. (7s. 6d. net. 
& Faber.) 

The Poet Speaks: an Anthology for Choral Speaking 
Selected by MARJORIE GULLAN and C. SANSOM. 
(5s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Verse Worth Remembering 
Selected by S. MAXWELL. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The Heritage of Poetry: English Poems from Chaucer 
to the Present Day 

The Magic of Literature : a Miscellany for Boys and Girls 
Compiled by R. H. CowLEY. Book I. (3s. Blackie.) 
Chosen and Edited by P. WAYNE. (5s. Longmans.) 

“ Arthur Stanley’s ” qualities as an anthologist are well 
known. This, as its title suggests, 1s a collection with a 
purpose. It includes extracts in prose and in verse from 
the works of writers from Aeschylus to Clarence Streit. 
They point the way to peace, not as a state of blissful 
inactivity, but as something that can be won and kept 
only by labour and sacrifice. ‘‘ This is the way, walk ye 
in it.” This anthology is a valuable and a timely contribu- 
tion to our thinking on peace aims. We hope that it will be 
very widely read. 

The Pattern of Freedom is another collection with a 
purpose. It includes prose and verse extracts which have 
as their common theme the vision of freedom. Sir Bruce 
Richmond has done well to put together these moving 
passages to comfort and inspire us in these times when 
liberty is in peril. The Poet Speaks, too, is an anthology 
with a purpose. It is a collection of poems suitable for 
choral speaking. It includes many passages which will not 
be found in any other anthology; translations from the 
Chinese, Hebrew, Egyptian, and Arabian; seven acting 
scenes from dramatic sources; and a number of passages 
from modern poets which are not easily accessible to 
the ordinary reader. The speaking notes at the end will 
be found most useful. Verse Worth Remembering, is another 
anthology. It has the merit of being free from explanatory 
notes, though there are some biographical details. The 
Heritage of Poetry avoids what it calls “ the mistake of 
seeking subject-matter palatable for the young ”, but in- 
cludes a list of poets “least suitable for anon-literary fifth 
form ”. The Magic of Literature is the first of three books 
which have as their aim to put before the reader a wide 
selection of pieces of first-class merit, and by means of ques- 
tions and suggested exercises to help him to understand and 
enjoy what he has read and to use their inspiration in his 
own writing of English. Some of the passages included 
can hardly be regarded as reaching the standard set out, 
and any competent teacher should be able to supply for 
himself the exercises suggested. When will editors and 
compilers cease from trying to do for teachers what they 
should do for themselves ? 

There is no point in the publication of more anthologies 
unless, like the first three on this list, they have a special 
aim not covered by existing conditions. 


Fifty One-Act Plays 
Edited by Constance M. MARTIN. 
(gs. 6d. net. Gollancz.) 

The second volume of fifty one-act plays is likely to be 
welcomed as cordially as was the first. It includes a repre- 
sentative collection of plays drawn from many different 
countries. Among the authors represented are Laurence 
Housman, Allan Monkhouse, “ Saki’’, Richard Hughes, 
James Bridie, Lord Dunsany, Lady Gregory, Sean O'Casey, 
Tagore, Dreiser, Eugene O'Neill, and there are translations 
of plays by Chekhov, Maeterlinck and Pirandello. The 
volume should find a place in every school and public library. 


Faber 


Second Series. 
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Beginning Geography : in Africa and Elsewhere 
By V. L. GRIFFITHS and ABD EL RAHMAN ALI Taka. 
(5s. net. Evans.) 

“ Take some recent event which has affected other people 
either in your own country or abroad, which you and vour 
friends have discussed, and about which you have definite 
opinions as to one side being right and the other side wrong. 
or that the action taken is a good or a bad thing. Such 
events are suitable, as, for instance, a foreign war, a strike 
of workmen, a treaty between countries, a change in 
taxation in your own country, a new protective customs 
duty. Now note down briefly the facts you know about the 
conditions of the countries and peoples concerned. When 
you have done this, consider whether your knowledge is 
adequate for you to form a reliable opinion.” These 
salutary exhortations are addressed to students learning 
to teach geography in the Sudan. The quotation points 
not only to general ignorance of geographical conditions in 
other countries, but also to the tendency of ignorant persons 
to resort to erroneous generalizations. The criticisms here 
expressed are not limited to Sudanese teachers, but are of 
universal application. The implications indicate that a 
knowledge of geography is essential to the proper under- 
standing of political and social problems. 

In his foreword to this book Mr. J. Fairgrieve says, 
“ This book was designed for use in a particular training 
college in the Sudan by students preparing to teach classes 
just beginning geography ’’. Thus, at first sight, it appears 
to have an extremely limited use. But, though it fulfils its 
primary purpose perfectly, and indeed because of that fact, 
perhaps the most striking feature of the volume is that it 
has a universal quality which makes it of very great service 
the world over. 

It is extraordinarily good geography and it is extra- 
ordinarily good teaching. It is hard to call to mind a book 
so full of simple practical details showing how to get the 
results at which it aims. Even when suggestions have only 
local significance very slight changes will make them 
equally valuable in other places. 

The matter deals very largely with local geography, 
map work, and civics in a junior school. Children are 
required to observe for themselves, and to study the things 
around them—learning thereby the meaning of maps and 
the meaning of citizenship. 

One great achievement of the book is that it shows the 
way to overcome the great curse of geography—unreal map 
knowledge. The ingenuity of getting children to appreciate 
the great unknown earth by means of their small known 
section is thrilling reading. 

For those who are unaware of the purpose of geography : 
for those who need inspiration in their teaching ; for those 
who are thrilled by clever teaching—this book is a master- 
piece. The fact that it comes from Africa, where Nature's 
ways are allowed some freedom, is significant. It is well to 
know that England can learn from Africa as Africa learns 
from England. 


|. Cocoa and Chocolate 

By P. REpMAYNE and T. INSULL. 
2. The Story of Gold 

By M. Burr. (The Empire at Work.) 

No. 2, rod. Oxford University Press.) 

These two little books of the series ‘‘ The Empire at 

Work ” are written on a standard vocabulary of 1,500 of 
the commonest English words, supplemented in the first 
by forty, and in the second by eighty, others that do not 
occur in the vocabulary used. Cocoa and Chocolate tells 
in a simple but interesting way of'the production of cocoa 
in a West African village, its transport to England, the 
manufacture of cocoa and chocolate, and their distribution 
toshops. The Story of Gold is more encyclopedic, and there 
is very little in it about the Empire. 


(No. 1, od. 
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The Races of Central Europe : A Footnote to History 
By Dr. G. M. Morant. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a very learned, distinctly difficult, yet highly 
important book. Its political significance is great. For it 
shows how little foundation there is for those racial theories 
—based mainly on linguistic differences—which are 
employed by Germans to justify their seizure of Austria, 
the Sudetenland, Danzig, and Western Poland. 


John Citizen 
By E. E. REYNoLpDs. (2s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 


Class-books in Civics are on the increase. This is among 
the best of them. It gives a working idea of national and 
local government, with the child’s own parish or town as 
starting-point, and with concrete word-pictures of (for 
example) John Buggins brought up at all the Courts in 
turn, and of Parliamentary procedure. The standpoint is 
the present, but the discussion constantly looks backward 
to find roots in contemporary sources, among which figure 
Dogberry and Verges, and Harrison’s (1577) Description 
of England. In schools where history and geography are 
well taught there should be no need for a course in civics 
as such. But for the others this lively treatment, which 
keeps in mind the things that appeal to a child of 12-14, 
will be a welcome acquisition. 


Italian Nationalism and English Letters : Figures of the 
Risorgimento and Victorian Men of Letters 
By H. W. RupMANn. (18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

It is a tragic coincidence that this book should have 
appeared at the moment when Italy, abandoning her old 
friends and allies who helped to save her from foreign 
domination and to unite her as a nation, should have linked 
herself to the forces of destruction and barbarism. Gari- 
baldi called down a curse upon any of his countrymen who 
might ever forget the debt they owed to France and Britain. 
No Italian can recall without shame the names of those 
English men and women who supported in their writings 
Italy's struggle for freedom: Byron, the Browning’s, Words- 
worth, Shelley, Swinburne, Arnold, Tennyson, Dobell, 
Landor, Rosetti, Mrs. Gaskell, Meredith, and others. 
This volume contains an account of the lives of Mazzini, 
whose scheme for invading Italy in balloons was ridiculed 
by Mrs. Carlyle, of Cavour and Garibaldi, and of Italian 
exiles in England like Foscolo, Rossetti, and Orsini. Though 
this volume can be read now only with bitterness and grief, 
it will remain as a monument to the debt which Italy 
owes to England, and her infamous betrayal of the cause of 
intellectual and political freedom for which both countries 
once fought side by side. There are short notes, an 
admirable bibliography, and a useful index. 


The Story of Lincoln : an Introduction to the History 
of the City 
By E. I. ABELL and Dr. J. D. CHAMBERS. (City of 
Lincoln Education Committee.) 

The Education Committee of the City of Lincoln have 
performed a useful service, and have set other education 
committees an admirable example, by publishing this story 
of their own town. The study of history should begin at 
home, and the school children of Lincoln in future will have 
no excuse for ignorance of the part played by their city in 
the great drama of English history. The volume includes 
chapters on various changes in industry which have occurred 
during the centuries, and on the development of education 
and the social services. The book is well illustrated with 
plates, line drawings, and maps. 

(Continued on page 356) 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER | 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuttion Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, £12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 


University College 
SOUTHAMPTON 


University College, Southampton, is one of the three 
University Colleges recognized by the University 
Grants Committee for receipt of grants. 


It is organized on a residential basis and the majority 
of students live in one of the Halls. 


Students of the College are awarded the External 
Degrees of the University of London. 


The College is organized in Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Engineering, Education, Economics and 
Commerce, and in Departments of Law, Music and 
Navigation. There are special facilities for Aero- 
. nautics, and provision is made for Theological Studies. 


Scholarships of a value of from £40 to £100 a year 
are awarded annually. 


The Training Department of the College provides 
for those who intend to enter the Teaching Profession. 


Facilities for post-graduate Research are provided 
in each Faculty. 


Cost of tuition and residence varies from £95 to 
£110 a year. 

There is every provision for games, athletics and 
rowing. 

For further information application should be made 
to the RecistrArR, University College, Southampton. 


A special Prospectus of War-time courses is issued. 
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Miscellany 


Men and Ideas 
Essays by GRAHAM WALLAS. 
Unwin.) 

Graham Wallas, as Professor Gilbert Murray says in his 
foreword, ‘‘ studied the world of human beings. In an 
omnibus, in a railway carriage, most of all in a Committee 
of the County Council,...he was always observing and 
thinking and from time to time making notes in a pocket- 
book.” This collection includes six essays on Biography— 
Bentham, Robert Owen, Ruskin, etc., five on Society and 
Politics—'‘ Darwinism and Social Motive,” ‘‘ Socialism and 
the Fabian Society ”, ‘‘ The Price of Intolerance ”, etc., 
and seven on Education. “ Let Youth But Know” is a 
protest against what Kappa in the Westminster Gazette called 
“ the damned wantlessness ” of the English public school 
boy and undergraduate, and the shallowness of their 
intellectual and social life. ‘‘ Oxford and the Nation ” 
called for various reforms in curriculum, organization, and 
finance, some of which have already been realized. Another 
deals with “ The Future of English Education in the Light 
of the Past ”. ‘‘ Mental Training and the World Crisis ”— 
an address delivered in 1924—asks that “ girls and boys in 
a modern school should be made aware of the existence of 
other efforts than the mere effort of attention, and the mere 
effort of memorizing.’’ Miss Wallas, in selecting and editing 
these essays, has performed a labour of love, for her father 
wished to be known by his books. She has also performed 
a public service in making available to us all these reflections 
of a mind, wise, tolerant, and serene. 


(8s. 6d. net. Allen & 


Modern Man in the Making 
By O. NEuRATH. (16s. net. Secker & Warburg.) 

Dr. Neurath, formerly Director of the Museum of Social 
Sciences at Vienna and now Director of the International 
Foundation for Visual Education at The Hague, here 
presents, in the form of pictorial statistics known as the 
Viennese or Isotype Method, some phases of the evolu- 
tionary process of social adaptation to artificial environ- 
ment. The result is a combined text and picture book for 
the intelligent citizen interested in social trends. As a 
pedagogical method the value of the isotype structure of 
diagram is not only in its interpretation but also in the 
more difficult process of laying it out and building it up 
block by block. Thus analysis and synthesis are combined, 
irrelevant details rejected, basis and aim clearly conceived 
and a significant conclusion awaited. The isotype diagrams 
of age groups, the relation of hand weaving to factory 
weaving, personal incomes in Great Britain in 1934, imports 
and exports of wheat for the U.S.A. 1902-38, are examples 
of the value of this method for factual data. But the process 
of elimination may become over-simplified as, for example, 
in the diagrams of steel production and strikes in the U.S.A. 
1927-36, where one is led to infer that the sole cause of the 
strikes lay in the increased production of steel ; or, again, in 
the diagrams on iron production and immigration 1873- 
1937, where psychological as well as material factors may 
have played an important part. 

There are delightful silhouette diagrams of subjects as 
various as horse-power, mechanization, children with aunts 
and uncles, population of Hawaii. In all there are one 
hundred illustrations, several good maps, and seven 
well-chosen colours in use. An argument in favour of the 
isotype method is that it uses an international language. 
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Country Commentary 
By H. CLARKE. (5s. Allman.) 

Mr. Clarke is a true country lover. His sketches of the 
countryside and of the lives of its birds and beasts are, a: 
Sir Montagu Sharpe says in his foreword, “ both charming 
and instructive ”. They will be read with intense interest 
by all, young and old, who share the author’s love of the 
English countryside. The appearance of this book at a 
moment when thousands of children and adults have re 
moved from the town to the country should ensure for it a 
very wide circulation. It should find a place in every schoc! 
library. 


Modern Languages 


Les Grands Lyriques Anglais 
By FéLiıx Rose. (7s. 6d. net. 
London: Hachette.) 

In this bilingual anthology, M. Félix Rose translates intc 
French poetic language some hundred and forty of our 
best-known poems and songs, which he classifies with 
true French thoroughness according to period or to type—a 
reproach, one feels, to some of our more dishevelled English 
poetry books. In the translation there has been, as there 
needs must be if poetry is to remain poetry, a setting aside 
of the merely literal, and M. Rose’s object has been, as he 
declares in his preface, to interpret the soul of the English 
poet while respecting the technique of French versification. 
The scope of the anthology is very wide; and one has no 
hesitation in saying that in this representative collection of 
verses from Shakespeare to modern times, M. Rose has 
seldom failed to catch the spirit of a lyrical masterpiece, or 
to transmit it undamaged to his French reader. Teachers 
of modern languages will here find a new exercise for the 
French class-room, for many a moment could be profitably 
spent in reading to a young class the French version of an 
old favourite such as Hood’s ‘‘ I Remember ’’. To the older 
pupils, who are themselves called upon to translate verse, a 
reading from this book might prove both refreshing and 
illuminating. We also note with pleasure that M. Rose 
gives us a complete and “ singable’’ version of our own 
‘ Auld Lang Syne ”. 


Paris: H. Didier: 


Apprenons le Mot Juste ! 
By Dr. C. Storey. Book 2 (Cours Supérieur): a Two 
Years’ Dictation Course for Upper Forms, based on 
Classified Word- and Phrase-Lists and Conversation 
Lessons. (3s. Pitman.) 

This second volume of Mr. Storey’s Dictation Course is 
intended to provide teachers with matter for dictation 
during the School Certificate year. Each piece has a vocabu- 
lary of words and phrases to be learnt as home-work before 
the dictation is written. It is always well to avoid the 
commission of errors as far as possible, as an error once made 
is apt to be repeated. The later passages give a general 
survey of great names in French History and Literature. 
A most useful book for the busy teacher. 


Traps in French for the Unwary 
Compiled by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
& Jackson.) 

Some fifteen years ago, when struggling with the 
intricacies of Latin grammar and syntax, your reviewer was 
delighted with a little book called Multum In Parvo, and 
was thereby helped to cram his way successfully through an 
important examination. This book is similar in scope. 
If the pupil learns his daily batch of words and phrases he 
will not come empty-handed to the ordeal of a School 
Certificate French paper. 


(1s. 3d. Sidgwick 
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Music 

: The School Band-Book 

By S. S. Moore. Second and Revised Edition. (3s. 6d. 
Nelson.) 

' It is not surprising that a second edition of this excellent 
* manual, The School Band-book, should have been called for. 
. At the moment it appears to be the only book of its kind 
. which makes careful grading an essential feature of the 
' method: moreover, it is evident that the writer is not 
‘“ percussion mad ’’, for he succeeds in dovetailing the work 
into the whole structure of ear training and sight reading. 


The School Symphony Book 
By S. S. Moore. (5s. Nelson.) 

The School Symphony Book shows the development of 
Percussion Band work through the Senior and Secondary 
schools and, quite apart from the soundness of its recom- 
. mendations, it is worth having for the admirable reproduc- 
tions of well-known orchestral players in the act of 
_ Manceuvring their instruments: there are thirty-six first- 
’ class illustrations in all, the large majority having been 
_ supplied by the B.B.C. In addition to these, the book 
_ contains scores and musical examples in plenty, as well as 
- an exhaustive list of gramophone records for use with the 
` Band. This instrumental encyclopedia should not only 
' find an honoured place in every school library, but should 
` also be found on every music lover’s bookshelf. 


- Tunes to Remember 
By FLORENCE M. CLARK. 
(1s. 3d. Nelson.) 
Tunes to Remember is another book of the same genre in 
: that it calls for communal activity and forms an intelligent 
:- approach to the appreciation of great music. There is a 
: tendency, as the writer suggests in her preface, for repertoires 
to be limited, as most of the teaching of music in schools is 
- confined to the singing of songs. The world of instrumental 
music is too often closed to children and it is the purpose of 
this book to give them a breath of this world. The short 
descriptive accounts of the great masters are well done. To 
use this book is to provide an invaluable, but often 
neglected, link between the music lessons in school and 
the wireless heard in the home. 


(Nelson’s Music Practice.) 


Nelson’s New National and Folk-Song Book—Part 2: 
being a Collection of Well-known National and 
Folk-Songs and Rounds arranged for use in Schools 
By Dr. D. MACMAHON. 
(7s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 

The New National and Folk-Song Book is yet another 
important contribution in the field of corporate music 
making. Indeed it well deserves a column or two to itself. 

One of its numerous interesting features is the variety of 

the pianoforte accompaninients, which are shared out 

between eight well-known musicians. One has not yet 
come across another song book which contains within its 
covers National Songs, Folk Songs and Shanties, many with 
optional descants, as well as twelve pages of really good 

Rounds, with many historical notes, at a cost of three 

half-crowns. 


The Music of Poetry 
By A. H. Bopy. Dramatic Rhythm Section. (2s.) 
Poetry Section. (5s.) Teacher’s Manual.  (6s.) 
(Nelson’s Music Practice.) (Nelson.) 

The Music of Poetry has already been reviewed in these 
columns, but recently two of its sections have been 
published separately for class use: Poetry Section 
and Dramatic Rhythm Section. Once again special 
attention might be called to the very interesting combina- 
tion of spoken verse and Percussion, with which the 
latter deals, the matter for which has been chosen with 
great discrimination. 

(Continued on page 358) 
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Vocal and Piano Parts. = 


BIOLOGICAL CHARTS 


42 in. by 29 in., linen-backed, 10s. 6d. each 
AMOEBA. General anatomy; life-history. 
PARAMECIUM. General anatomy; life-history. 
HYDRO VIRIDIS. General anatomy; histology. 
LUMBRICUS. External features; reproduction 


LUMBRICUS. General dissection; nervous 
system. 


LUMBRICUS. Histology of T.S. (enlarged). 
ASTACUS. External features; L.S. of body. 
PERIPLANETA. External features. 


PERIPLANETA. General dissection; 
reproductive organs. 


. MUSCA DOMESTICA. External features. 
SCYLLIUM. External view; general dissection. 
SCYLLIUM. Brain and nervous system. 
SCYLLIUM. Skeleton. 

RANA. General dissection; reproductive organs. 
RANA. Arterial and venous systems. 

RANA. Skeleton. 

RANA. Brain and nervous system. 

LEPUS. General dissection. 

VASCULAR SYSTEM OF MAMMAL (Lepus). 


Also 


NEW “COMPARATIVE” SERIES 


Simplified Charts for General Science Scheme 
21 in. by 28 in., 2s. 6d. each 


NOUVEAU LEXIQUE 
By H. N. ADAIR, M.A. 
I. French-English. 3s. 
II. English-French. 7s. 
Parts I and II in one volume. 1,048 pages. 8s. 6d. 
A Compendious Modern Dictionary of words, phrases, and 


~~ NEW TERM TEXTS 


French. Seven Titles. Cloth Limp, Is. 3d. Stiff covers, 1s. 
German. Eight Titles. Cloth Limp, 1s. 9d. 

Spanish. Four Titles. Cloth Limp, 1s. 3d. 

Portuguese. Two Titles. Cloth Limp, 2s. 3d. 


A TEST-BOOK OF FRENCH 


Classified Word-Lists, Memory-Tests, Phrases, etc. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR TESTS 


Some Rutes and Exceptions, Common Difficulties, etc., for 
revision. 


TRAPS IN FRENCH FOR THE 
UNWARY 


This is not a book of reference, but a collection of words and 
phrases which an English pupil will almost invariably spell 
or translate incorrectly if not warned about them in 
advance. 

The above three compiled by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE 
Stiff Covers, 1s. 3d. each. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD 
44 MUSEUM STREET WCl 
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Religious Knowledge 


|. The Friend of Little Children : Nursery and Kinder- 
garten Lessons on the Agreed Syllabuses 
Vol. I. Notes by Berry Baker, WINIFRED E. 
BARNARD, IRENE JENKINS and HELEN M. Rose. 

2. Stories of God and Jesus : Infants’ Lessons on the 
Agreed Syllabus 
Vol. I. Edited by E. H. Hayrs and Mary ENTWISTLE. 
Notes by Litian E. Cox, Mary ENtTWISTLE and 
RotHa M. REED. 

3. Servants of God : Junior Lessons on the Agreed 
Syllabus 
Vol. I. By E. H. Hayes and LILIAN E. Cox. 

4. God and Myself: Senior Lessons on the Agreed 
Syllabus 
Vol. I. By E. H. Hayes and Dr. F. S. Popuam. Notes 
by Liian E. Cox, Rev. G. M. Nicor and S. L. REED. 
(Teachers’ Guides to Religious Education.) (No. 1. 
Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. net ; Paper, 2s. net. No.2. Cloth 


Boards, 3s. net; Paper, 2s. 6d. net. No. 3. Cloth 
Boards, 3s. 6d. net; Paper, 3s. net. No. 4. Cloth 
Boards, 4s. net; Paper, 3s. 6d. net. Wallington, 


Surrey : Religious Education Press.) 

These four volumes are the first instalment—-one volume 
in each section—of a series which appears likely to be 
extremely valuable. The agreed syllabuses which have been 
adopted by most education authorities leave to the indi- 
vidual school or teacher—with a varying amount of guidance 
and detailed material—the working out of the syllabus in 
the form of lessons; these Guides are planned to show how 
the syllabuses can be arranged in individual lessons, and 
how the lessons can be worked out in class. The treatment, 
is, as a whole, admirable—intelligent, interesting, and lively. 
The authors’ critical standpoint is up to date, and they 
show a firm sense of proportion in putting first things first. 
A particularly attractive feature is the frequent introduction 
of modern illustrative lessons based on the lives of Christians 
of all ages and races. There are copious illustrations, 
diagrams, and maps. The volumes are very good value— 
the Senior one, for example, contains 400 pages. We 
strongly recommend the series to teachers of religious 
knowledge. 


I. Eagle Books 
No. 21. Hero of the Hottentots (John Vander- 
kemp) By C. Nortucotr. No. 22. Friendly Foreign 
Devil (David Hill of China) By P. Yates. No. 23. 
Get Through or Die (David Livingstone) By H. F. 
Frame. No. 24. The Man with One Thumb (James 
Hannington of Uganda) By L. H. Darrow. (2d. each. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 

2. Livingstone 
By the Rev. Dr. R. J. CAMPBELL. Abridged Edition, 
prepared by D. CHAMBERLIN. (2s. 6d. net. Living- 
stone Press.) 

Four more “ Eagle Books ’’—stories of missionary work 
which are excellent for children’s use; and an abridged 
edition of Canon R. J. Campbell’s well-known life of 


Livingstone. This has excellent maps and illustrations 
and should be in the ‘‘ Missions ” section of all school 
libraries. 


Daniel : a Modern Prophet ; a Conflict of Loyalties 
By Ursuta WELLs. (The Interpreter Series, Vol. 9.) 
(1s. net. Murby.) 

An interesting study of the Book of Daniel from a modern 
point of view—critical, historical, and explanatory. We 
recommend it to teachers who would like to enlighten their 
pupils on the true meaning of one of the most attractive— 
and most frequently misunderstood—books of the Bible. 
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Science 


Elementary Physics for Nurses 
By MuRrRIEL WATERS. (6s. net. Faber & Faber.) 

The subject-matter of this book is intended to cover the 
Physics syllabus for Part A of the University of London 
Diploma in Nursing. The text is well printed and, with a 
few exceptions, the illustrations are good. As might he 
expected, there is a fairly complete description of the types 
of current used in electro-therapy, also of the properties of 
x-rays and of radio-activity ; and we are glad to see a tuil 
description of the katathermometer. There are a few points 
which require modification : for example, Newton did not 
“ discover ” gravitation (p. 12), but enunciated its laws 
and its universality. The simple experiment for determininz 
the density of air (p. 37) requires correction : the water in 
the flask should be boiled, and the clip closed, before anv 
weighing is taken. The explanation of the action of the 
Wimshurst machine (p. 194) is misleading ; so also is that 
of the lead accumulator (p. 225). In the latter case, the 
text states that, in the electrolysis of sulphuric acid. 
oxvgen ions. and hydrogen ions are liberated, and that, 
when charging, a complex lead-hvperoxide is formed at the 
anode. The principle of the dynamo (p. 249) requires 
revision, and the diagram (Fig. 194) ought to be redrawn. 


Electricity and Magnetism for Students 
By S. R. Humsy. (6s. 6d. Murray.) 

This book is intended for students who have already com- 
pleted an elementary course in Electricity and Magnetism ; 
and the preface states that it covers the ground of the 
Entrance Scholarship to the Universities, the Higher School 
Certificate, and University Intermediate Examinations. 
Undoubtedly it is a very comprehensive book; but the 
author appears to be labouring throughout under the 
impression that he is not being allowed enough space fo: 
adequate treatment ; certainly experimental work, whethe: 
by accident or by design, is lacking in detail. The part of 
the text which is most open to criticism is that which deal: 
with the fundamental principles of electro-statics, magnet- 
ism and electric currents. It is all too brief; for exampie. 
the subject of magnetism occupies only 32 pages. In both 
electrostatics and magnetism far too little use is made of 
Faraday’s conception of “ lines of force '’: it is distinctly 
painful to look at the diagrams of the ‘‘ Ice Pail experiment ” 
(p. 20), where the distribution of charges is indicated by the 
signs “‘ plus and minus ”’. 

Ohm’s law may be regarded as the basis of electrical 
measurement; yet, in this text, it is not discussed urti! 
after the chapters on dynamos, motors, and alternating 
currents. In explaining the magnitudes of the ohm, voit. 
and ampere, in terms of the absolute units, it is not correct 
to say that the basis of these is that “ 1 ampere is equal to 
10-1 absolute units of current ” ; surely, this relationship 1s 
derived from the fact that the volt was defined as equal to 
108 absolute units, and the ohm as equal to 10° absolute 
units. From these is derived the magnitude of the ampere. 


Heat 
By Dr. R.G. Mitton. (Modern Science Series. 6s. Dent. 
When compared with earlier text-books of a simular 
standard, the book under review has the merit of including 
descriptions of a number of recent investigations; for 
example, special methods of determining the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, specific heats at low temperatures, the 
validity of Boyle’s law, and the production of very low 
temperatures by the adiabatic demagnetization of a 
paramagnetic substance. It includes also instructive para- 
graphs on the theorem of the Equipartition of Energy, on 
vapour pressure above a curved surface, and on special 
applications of thermodynamics. A useful feature is the 
large number of problems at the ends of chapters : most o 
these are from past examination papers, including Entrance 
Scholarship, Intermediate and Final B.Sc., and Higher 
School Examinations. 
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SCHOLARS 


EXHIBITIONS, 


FELLOWSHIPS, 


PS 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Viscount CALDECOTE, C.B.E. 
Principal 
Mrs. J. I. STOCKS, B.Sc. (Econ.) 


PRESIDENTIAL College for 150 


women which prepares for the Degrees of the 
University of London. Non-resident Students are also 
admitted. At the Scholarship Examination to be 
held in February, 1941, SCHOLARSHIPS from £100 to 
£80 will be awarded for CLASSICS, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, HISTORY, BOTANY, and MATHEMATICS. 


Fees.—Residence, £90 a year. Tuition from 
38 guineas a year. 


For further particulars apply to: 
The Registrar, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(University of London) 


at ST. PETER’S HALL, OXFORD 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following are awarded annually to boys 
under 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
toward the end of May : 


(a) An ALFRED Surrs SCHOLARSHIP of £80 a year. 


(b) Three JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of £60 
to £40 a year. 


(c) Two or more EXHIBITIONS of about £30 a year, 


INTERNAI, SCHOLARSHIPS. The following 
are awarded annually to boys already in the School: 


(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a 
year, open to boys notless than 15 and not 
more than 17 on May 1. 


(b) Two JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 to 
£30 a year, open to all boys in the School. 


LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three each 
year, from £80 downward, tenable for three years or 
more at the Universities. 


The School Scholarshi 
duration of the holder’s 


are tenable for the 
ool career. 


The School Fees are £115 a year, with a Consoli- 
dated Fee of £5 a term to cover all necessary extras. 


Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, ALDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1941, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the value of £60, and four or more Exhibitions 
of less amount. 


Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 


Entries should be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are £183 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 


Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 

g board and lodgings should also be 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 

awarded in March and June. Candidates 

must have taken previously the March or June 

Common Entrance Examination. A further Exami- 

nation will be held at the College on March 28 and 

June 27. For further culars apply the RECTOR, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor, Berks. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AS Examination is held each June 
to elect several Scholarships varying in value 
from £70 to £30 a year. 


A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
or Ex-Officers in H.M. Army. The highest of these 
awards will amount to half the total fees. 


Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


N Examination will be held in 
each July, for the awarding of Seven 
Scholarships, value £100 to £30, open to boys under 
14 on June 1, 1941. Two of these Scholarships are 
open to boys under 14 years and 6 mon on 
that date. In addition One Musical Scholarship and 
One Drawing Scholarship, value £40 each, open to 
boys under 14}, may be awarded. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 


ships, varying from {£80 to £25 per annum, 
will be held in June, 1941. Age limit 14} years. 
Special Exhibitions each term for sons of Cl and 
members of H.M. Services. Apply Hucum ER, 
M.A., Headmaster. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


Six Scholarships, maximum value 


£70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
the HEADMASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


THREE Entrance Scholarships, 
value £50—£70 will be offered in March. 


WELVE to Fourteen King’s 


Scholarships and Entrance Scholarships 
value £{25—£100 per annum, and 


‘Two Milner Memorial Scholarships 


value £100 per annum for five years, will be 
offered in June. The Milner Scholarship is open to 
sons of Colonial Civil Servants and others. 


For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 


(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 

(b) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 


annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 


Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 


For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 


Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


‘WO Major Scholarships will be 

awarded on the results of an examination 
held in March each year, of the value of £60-£100 
each, according to the standard attained by the 
candidates. Further minor Scholarships and Exhi- 
bitions will be awarded, of the nominal value of £10 
each. These secondary Sa may be aug- 
mented to values varying with the cial needs of 
the parents. All candidates must be under 14 years 
of age on September 1, following the examination. 
A limited number of these olarships will b 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental (string 
or woodwind) Music (no age limit). 


For further particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Miss I. M. Brooks, M.A. (Cantab.). 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 

tion will be held early in March, 1941. 
About five Scholarships of £100 and not less than 
three of £50. A number of Exhibitions also will be 
offered to boys of all-round ability. 


For s of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibit apply to the HEADMASTER or BURSAR, 
Malvern College, at Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, 
Oxford. 

Successful candidates will join the School in 
September. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 
For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


HREE or four Open Foundation 


Scholarships of £100 a year, and six other 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of between {25 and 
£75 a year will be awarded in June, 1941, if suitable 
candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 


The Preliminary Examination at the candidate’s 
present school will be held on May 26 and 27. A 
candidate may; under certain conditions, be excused 
the Pre Examination, if the date coincides 
with that of some other examination. The Final 
Examination for selected candidates at The Leys 
will be held on June 3 and 4. Candidates must be 
under 14 on January 1, 1941. A large choice of sub- 
jects in the Fina] Examination is available, including 
Science, German, and Music. 


Scholarships and Exhibitions may in certain cases 
be increased by such an amount as the circumstances 
of the Scholar may require. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 


N Examination is held in May or 


June. Generally two Scholarships are 
offered of £60 each, two of £40, and two of £30. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age. Full 
particulars and entry forms can be obtained from 
the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 
| WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


AxN Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from £65 
to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education approved by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 


For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 
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THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(An Association of Teachers trained in the 
Theory and Practice of Physical Education) 


FOUNDED 1899 


Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel.: Euston 1086 and 1433 


‘THE Association keeps a list of 


certificated Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene; 
Kules of all Games; Report of Second Conference on 
Athletics for School Children, 1939, 1s. 2d.; Scandi- 
navian Dances (Series I, II, and III), 6d. each; 
Music to Dances, 18. each; Folk Dances from Many 
Lands (Series I, II, and III), 6d. each; Music to 
Dances, 1s. each; and sells the following publica- 
tions: Principles of Gymnastics for Women and 
Girls (Bjorksten), 9s. Ditto, Part II, 2ls. 6d. 
All post free. For these and further publications, 
please apply to the Secretary. 


THE 
BERGMAN OSTERBERG 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 


(FOUNDED IN 1885) 


Principal: Miss G. Maclaren, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 


The College has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
86 acres. Its equipment includes a large modern 
swimming-bath and extensive playing-fields. 


The course of training covers three years and is 
based upon Ling’s Swedish System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Gymnastics, and Principles of Education, Educa- 
tional and Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, 
Swimming and Voice Production. Students are 
prepared for the Diploma of the University of 
London and the Conjoint Examination of the 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. The college offers one open scholarship of 
£80 per annum. 


For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY at the College. 


REMEDIAL 
GYMNASTICS, &c. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Recognized by the Board of Education for Burnham 
Scale of Salaries and for Pensions, and by the Royal 
Society of Teachers. 


Principal : Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training—Three years. 


1. Educational Gymnastics: Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, Swimming, Remedial Exercises 
all theoretical subjects. 


2. Diploma — Outside Expert Examiners — 
Awarded not entirely on Final Examina- 
tion, but also on year’s work. 


Queen Alexandra's House Physical Training 
College has removed to Bournemouth for the 
duration of the war. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Miss C. M. Davy (Principal), 
Digby House, Suffolk Road, Bournemouth. 


LIVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


BARKHILL ROAD, AIGBURTH, LIVERPOOL 17 
Founded 1900 
Principal: Miss M. T. CRABBE, 
Diploma of Bergman Österberg College 


The course of training extends over three years 
and is open to girls of 18 years of age who have ob- 
tained a School Certificate or its equivalent. Students 
are prepared for the Diploma in Physical Education 
of London University and the Conjoint Examinà- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. Eighteen acres of grounds and playing 
fields, open-air swimming bath, gymnasia, massage 
room and laboratory. Fees, £135 per annum, 
and one scholarship is offered annually. Prospectus 
and further particulars from the Secretary. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 
FOUNDED 1897 


Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P.T.C. 
Diploma) 

Complete training for Teacher’s Diploma (Women) 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Educational 
Gymnastics (Ling’s principles), all branches of 
Games, Dancing, Swimming. 

Good facilities for practice in teaching of gym- 
nastics and coaching of games and swimming in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 


Students are prepared for the Diploma of the 
University of London in the Theory and Practice 
of Physical Education, the Certificate of the Char- 
tered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
also for the Teacher's Certificates of the Amateur 
Swimming Association. 

Three years’ resident course. One Scholarship of 
A ineas is awarded annually in March for entrance 
n October. 


A One Year Course for Women Graduates will be 
pee if sufficient applications are received by July 
Oth. 
For prospectus and further particulars of scholar- 
ship apply SECRETARY. Telepbone Erd 0095. 


Principal: 


FOYL 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 


New and Second-hand Books on every subject 


113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK siy cae 


JULY, 1940 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
and 
VACATION COURSES 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE 
SOUTH-WEST, EXETER 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
JULY 27—AUGUST 31, 1940 


Special Courses for Teachers in: 
Scripture and Religious Know- 
ledge 
Mechanical Aids to Teaching 


Speech Training and Dramatic 
Art 

Biology and Ecology. 
Residence In College Halls. 
Excursions and Recreations. 

For particulars apply to: 

The Summer School Secretary, 
University College, Exeter 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 
Pianoforte School, Ltd. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSE 
HASLEMERE 
will be held under the personal direction of the 


Principal : MR. BIAS MATTHAY 


August 6th to August 17th, 1940, at High Marley, 
Haslemere, Surrey 


LECTURERS: 
Tobias Matthay 
Harold Craxton, Vivian Langrish, Mary 
Frederick Moore, Ernest Read, Lionel Tertis. 


Myra Hess: Recital. Irene Scharrer: Chopis 
Class-Lesson 

For ticulars apply: The , The Tobias 

Matthay 


Pianoforte School, Ltd. gh Marley, 
Haslemere, Surrey, or London Address : Wigmore 
Hall Studios, 36-38, Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING 


(under the auspices of the University) 


“THE School provides a two-year 
and 


course of training qualifying for a Diploma. 
repares students for s in the various 


es of social work, incl: the following : 
HOUSING PERSONNEL SUPERVISION I" 
PROBATION FA 

ALMONERS’ WORK 
CLUB LEADERSHIP 
PSYCHIATRIC WORK OCCUPATIONAL CENTRES 

Graduates can take the course in one year if their 
degree includes certain of the hoagie subjects. 

A two years’ course qualify or a Diploma iz 
Public A tration begins in October. 

A full time course for the Health Visitor Certificate 
begins in October, cove six months, and recog- 
nized by the Department of Health for Scotland and 
the Ministry of Health in England. 

The syllabus and particulars of the fees, &c., may 
be obtained from: 

Miss H. STORY, Hon. Sec., 21 Ashton Road, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 
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STANDARD BOOKS TO OONSULT 


THE PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. s 


.. net 10/6 
7/6 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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August 3i. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
By THE DEAN, Mr. FRANK ROSCOE 


THIS interesting account of the work, 


past and present, of the College appears in 
the February, 1939, issue of The Journal of Education, 


THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH TRAINING 
AND DRAMATIC ART 


(Incorporated) 


Recognized as an approved course for 
the Diploma in Dramatic Art of 
London University. 


President : 


RicHT Hon. THE EARL oF LYTTON, 
K.G., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. 


Principal : 
EvsIiE FoGErtTy, C.B.E., L.R.A.M. 


1. Full Course of Dramatic Training. 


2. Three Years’ Course of Training for 
Teachers of Speech, qualifying 
for recognition by the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. 


3. Two Ycars’ Course of Training in 
Speech Therapy, with practical 
clinic experience. 


Autumn Term begins on Sept. 28th 
Temporary Address : 


LOPES HALL, 
ST. GERMAN’S ROAD, EXETER 


Prospectuses on application to the 
REGISTRAR 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
September, 1940, issue will be ready on | THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


14 The Crescent, Bedford 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Recognized by the Board of Education 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE 


Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Frocbe! Union. 

Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


Course of Training, three years. 
Fees with Residence, £103 19s. to £110 5s. 
Fees, without Residence, (34 13s. per annum. 


For further information respecting Courses, 
Bursaries and Residence, apply to the SECRETARY. 


King’s College of 


Household and Social Science 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


Temporary Address : 


c/o UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF 


EGREE Course in Household and 


Social Science; Sister Tutors’ Course; 
Courses in Institutional and Household Management. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
King's College of Household and Social Science, at 
the above address. 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
GROVE House, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 1 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 


CHAIRMAN: L. G. MONTEFIORE, O.B.E., M.A. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Foundation. 


Prospectuses and particulars as to Scholarships, 
Bursaries, and Grants from the Board of Education 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


The College has been evacuated to Knebworth 
House, Knebworth, Herts., and the Demonstration 
School has been re-opened in new premises at Little 
Gaddesden, near Berkhamsted, Herts. 
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THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 


War-Time Address : 
31 CORKRAN ROAD, SURBITON, Surrey 


MEMBERSHIP 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are held 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


ae 


COACHING 
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OLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


(founded in 1894) prepares candidates by 
correspondence for all exams. leading to London 
University Degrees; Teaching Diplomas of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and other Universities; A.C.P., 
L.C.P.; Non-examination Courses on the History 
and Practice of Education and other subjects. 
Students are also prepared for Matriculation, Leaving 
Exams., Locals, Professional Prelims., &c. Tutorial 
Staff comprises 56 Graduate Teachers. Prospectus 
free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. E., WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 
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TYPEWRITING 


TY PEWRITING. Testimonials, 


Reports, Exam. Papers, etc., Id. each, 25 
(similar) 1s. 3d.; 50, 2s. MSS. Syllabuses, 10d. 
1,000 words. Carbons 2d. Honours Certificate.— 
HURLOCK, 44 Havelock Road, Hastings, Sussex. 
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HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


HOSTELS, RESIDENTIAL AND 
HOLIDAY QUARTERS FOR 
TEACHERS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) 


Beck Hall of Residence for Women Students 
Warden: Miss M. K. WILKINSON, M.A. 


Fee, 57 guineas per session of 31 weeks. 


College tuition fees, Arts, £20. and Science (25 
per session. 

Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 
Ss REGISTRAR, University College, Singleton Park, 

ansea. 


OXFORD 


XENFORD HALL. — Old-estab- 


lished Private Hotel. near the Martyrs’ 
Memorial and central for Colleges. Moderate resi- 
dential, daily, or bed and breakfast terms. Hot 
and cold water in bedrooms. Telephone 2748. 


HE WARWICK CLUB, Ltd. 


Residential for ladies with married auarters. 
21 St. George’s Square, S.W.1 (near Victoria). 
Terms from 35s. to 42s. a weck, partial board, or 
6s. to 66. 6d. a night. Bed and breakfast 30s. a 
week, or 5s. a night. One night only 5s. 6d. Tek- 
phone: Victoria 7289. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 


University Hostels for Women Students 


Warden: Miss M. ORLIDGE DAVIS 
(Hons. Hist. Oxon.) 


Fees, £51, £56, and {61 per annum 


The courses are arranced with reference to the 
Degrees of the University of Wales. There is a 
Department for the Training of Secondary and 
Elementary Teachers, and Departments of Music, 
Theology and Agriculture, the classes in which are 
onen to women students. Prospectuses may be 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, University College, 
Bangor. 
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Three new 


OXFORD PAMPEHLETS 
ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


3d. net each 
No. 33. Labour under Nazi Rule 


By Dr. W. A. Rosson, University Reader in Administrative Law at the 
London School of Economics, and Joint Editor of The Political Quarterly. 


No. 34. Russian Foreign Policy 


By BarBAaRA WARD, Assistant Editor of The Economist. 


No. 35. Was Germany defeated in 1918? 
By Cyrrit Farrs, Military Correspondent of The Times. 


It was almost exactly a year ago (on 6th July 1939) that the Oxford Press published the first group of 
their now famous Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs. These “‘ short studies of great subjects ’” have been 
coming out steadily ever since, generally in groups of three or four, and at intervals of about a month. Sales 
in English have already exceeded 1,750,000, and, with numerous translations, the total sales are now well 
over two million. 


Of the latest trio to be published, Was Germany Defeated in 1918 ? will perhaps be the most widely read. 
The chief aim of German propaganda for many vears past has been to assail the Treaty of Versailles. At the 
same time, and with equal insistence, the Germans have set themselves to persuade the outer world, as well 
as their own people, that Germany was never dcfeated in the military sense in 1918. Captain Falls nails this 
German lie to the counter by a dispassionate account of the campaigns of 1918 and of the circumstances 
leading up to the signing of the Armistice on 11th November. 


In Russian Foreign Policy, Miss Barbara Ward sceks for the roots of present-day Sovict policy in the facts 
of history, geography and economics rather than in the theories of ideology. Soviet foreign policy has 
presented itself as an enigma almost incapable of solution to much of the outside world because it has been 
persistently judged in the light of ideological principles which are at the most of only secondary importance, 
at the least almost complctely irrelevant. 


Labour Under Nazi Rule is an authoritative and extremely interesting account of the changes in the status 
of German labour since the accession to power of the Nazi party. Hitler’s achievement in abolishing unem- 
ployment has been much admired outside Germany as well as inside. The extent to which industrial 
servitude and regimentation have been exacted as the price of that achievement is cither not realized, or is 
glossed over as though it were merely an irrelevant incident. This Pamphlet describes the sweeping changes 
that have been made by the Nazi régime in the status and organization of labour, from the liquidation of the 
highly progressive German working-class movement in 1933 down to the system of unmitigated industrial 
conscription introduced since 1938. 


A full list of the Series will be sent on application to the 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Southfield House Oxford 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HE announcement that the Government have 
decided that their scheme for the evacuation of 
children from the United Kingdom to the United States 
of America and the Dominions must 
be postponed for the present has been 
received with great regret, both in this 
country and overseas. In view of the 
fate of the Avandora Star, the Government feel unable 
to take the responsibility of sending the children abroad 
except under convoy and, owing to the great demands 
now made on the Admiralty, sufficient naval vessels 
cannot be freed for this purpose. The most generous 
offers for the reception of the children have been made 
both in the United States and in the Dominions. More- 
over, the immigration laws of the U.S.A. have been 
relaxed, and in future the admission of British children 
will not be governed by quota restrictions. Parliament 
gave a most friendly reception to the scheme. 
Mr. Shakespeare, who is in charge of it, was able to 
announce that arrangements for evacuating 50,000 
pupils were in hand, three-quarters of these being from 
grant-aided schools ; the only criticism made was that 
these numbers should be increased twentyfold. The 
number of applications has been overwhelming and 
the list has had to be closed for the present. As things 
stand at the moment, only those children will be allowed 
to be sent abroad who go at their parents’ risk or at 
the risk of the voluntary associations which have 
arranged for their transport. Some 1,800 children from 
Great Britain have already arrived at Halifax in Nova 
Scotia, and another large contingent at Montreal. 
Most of these have gone to homes already prepared 
for them in different parts of Canada. We hope that, 
before long, with the help of the U.S.A. and the 
Dominions, it will be possible to bring the scheme into 
effect as regards the younger children. It was announced 
that the scheme would provide equal facilities for all 
classes. Sir Farquhar Buzzard, in a letter to The Times, 
suggests that, when the scheme is brought into operation, 
all parents who have the money or the influence to obtain 
passages for their children should refrain from doing so, 
and thus make sure that the limited ship accommodation 


The Overseas 
Evacuation 
Scheme. 


is available for the children of less fortunate parents’ 
“ The Government scheme for the poorer classes should 
take precedence of all other claims.” 


Meee a strong case has been made by 
Mr. Spencer Leeson and other correspondents in 
The Times for limiting the opportunity to school children 
below the age of 16, whose contem- 
Should there be poraries in the elementary schools are 
an Age Limit? already in work and are thus assisting 
in the national cause. Sixteen is toohigh 
a limit. It cannot be right to encourage the older boys 
and girls to think first of their own safety and security, 
and the future historian may say that too much has 
been heard of both words in the England of the last 
twenty years. We should rather encourage such boys 
and girls to stand fast and carry on, and we believe that 
that will be their own wish. A remarkable letter, printed 
in The Times, from a boy of 11, shows that this spirit 
is not confined to the older children. He begs his mother 
not to send him to Canada, because “ A. I don’t want 
to leave England in time of war. B. I should be very 
homesick. C. It would be kinder to let me be killed 
with you (which is quite unlikely) than to allow me to 
drift to strangers and finish my happy childhood in a 
contrary fashion. D. I would not see you for an 
indefinite time. PS.—I would rather be bombed to 
fragments than leave England ”’. 


FOLLOWING what may prove the epoch-making 

Circular 1486, there now comes Circular 1586, 
bearing the title “ The Challenge of Youth”, and 
setting forth the Board’s views on the 
new policy regarding youth welfare. 
The dominant purpose is described as 
social and physical training and the development of the 
whole personality. There is to be no attempt at State 
control. The State will only lead the effort, and supple- 
ment the resources of existing organizations, and the 
initiative of local authorities. There must be meeting- 
places where young people can be kept out of the streets, 


The Challenge 
of Youth. 
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and where they can practise betimes the art of self- 
government. There must be physical recreation, and 
continued education leading to—for example—musical 
festivals, drama competitions, and art and craft exhibi- 
tions. Finally, the Circular re-emphasizes the absolute 
necessity of leadership of high quality, if a genuine youth 
movement is to be created. The criticism has been 
made, and we think with justice, that there is a weak 
side to the eloquent message conveyed in the Circular. 
It demands from youth too little of what many of them 
need and desire—effort and self-discipline, and it suggests 
too much mere response to such ideas as citizenship, 
freedom, service, and fitness. If boys and girls, says 
one of the critics, are to devote themselves to the service 
of an idea it must be presented to them in visible, tangible 
form. We agree, and we add that they should be 
encouraged to undertake something definite for the 
common welfare. ‘‘ A satisfied body and a joyous spirit ”’ 
is an excellent aim so far as it goes. But our youth of 
both sexes ardently desire to share, in their degree, the 
responsibilities of citizenship. They will not need much 
encouragement. What they need is good leadership. 


THE same point is exemplified in a story told by 

Mr. Kenneth Lindsay in his recent address at the 
Central Hall, Westminster. The young people of a 
northern town demanded, at a meeting 
held a few weeks ago, more oppor- 
tunities for national service. One girl 
used these expressive words : “ We don’t want to spend 
all our time preparing to be useful citizens of the 
future ”. Mr. Lindsay was again pleading the cause of 
the 14 to 20 group, after having handed over to Mr. 
Chuter Ede his duties as Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Education and Chairman of the National 
Youth Committee. Apprenticeship with concurrent 
theoretical instruction reaches only a small minority. 
For the great majority, he pointed out, actual daily 
work has little or no educational value, and it is especially 
for them that the Youth Service has been called into 
being. Primary, secondary, and adult education all have 
a long and distinguished history, and it is interesting to 
remember that they all started from voluntary effort. 
“ We are ’’, said Mr. Lindsay, “‘ adding a fourth province 
to the education service of the country.” Better late 
than never, but of the lateness there can be no question. 


Fourteen to 
Twenty. 


oe Government have so far refused to exempt books 
from the proposed Purchase Tax. There is a 
superficial logic about this decision. Publishing is as 
much a profit-making industry as boot- 
making. Why should publishers claim 
exceptional favours? This specious 
question is easily answered. First, books are necessities 
in war-time as in peace, and the supply must not fall 
below starvation point, any more than the supply of 
guns or butter. Secondly, the imposition of the tax, 
which is meant, we understand, to restrict consumption 
as much as to produce revenue, will press with special 
severity upon the book trade, for reasons peculiar to 
that trade, and will, in fact, tend to throttle it out of 


The Book Tax. 
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existence. Publishers have already been loaded with 
heavy handicaps. The raw material of their trade, 
paper, for which there is no substitute, was severely 
rationed even before the suspension of commerce with 
Scandinavia. Paper can now be obtained only by 
license, and 60 per cent of the pre-war quantity is the 
maximum, in any quarter of the year, which a publisher 
can even apply for, with little hope of getting so much. 
Similar limitations have been imposed, it is true, on 
newspapers and periodicals. But, whereas a periodical 
can be greatly reduced in length without any reduction 
in price and even without much loss in circulation, there 
is no such resource fora book. The first half of a detective 
story is no good without the second, and Acts III to V 
of Macbeth are no substitute for the whole. 


ASA: the publishing trade is peculiarly vulnerable 

to attack at the centre. The importance of the 
export of British books as the carriers of British ideas 
and culture, to say nothing of their 


Repent! financial value to the country, is 
Production,  OPVious. Yet the export of British 


books is entirely dependent upon the 
continued strength of the trade in the United Kingdom. 
A book must succeed at home if it is to make its way 
abroad ; indeed it will never be printed at all unless 
the home market is assured. The Purchase Tax will 
restrict still further the production of books, which has 
already been reduced. Publishers will be compelled in 
self-defence to rely upon the sale of as many books as 
possible of the comparatively few copies which they do 
publish. The power of the public to choose their reading 
matter will, therefore, be greatly limited. The books just 
will not be there to read. It must be remembered, too, 
that “ books ’’means not only novels and other books for 
delight ’’, but also Bibles and hymn-books, school-books 
and technical monographs. Education as we know it 
can hardly survive without the provision of plentiful 
and varied books at low prices. But the necessity of 
books needs no demonstration to readers of these 
columns. Apart from their recreational value, especially 
in war-time, and their educational indispensability, thev 
are of immense importance, as Mr. Priestley has pointed 
out, in sustaining public morale, and in grappling our 
friends to us from overseas. ‘“‘I know they are as 
lively,” wrote Milton, “ and as vigorously productive, 
as those fabulous Dragon’s teeth; and being sown up 
and down, may chance to spring up armed men.” 


()UR esteemed contemporary Adult Education, the 

journal of the British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, gives prominence to an article which convinces us 
that the Institute is wise in giving 
notice that it is not committed in any 
way by a contnbutor’s statements. 
“ When the history of our time comes to be written,” 
says the writer of the article, “ the chapter on the 
evacuation of school children in England will constitute 
the story of arrangements hastily and ill conceived, 
badly planned and executed—a record of governmental 
ineptitude with few parallels even in a history so replete 


Premature 
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with blunders as that of successive British administra- 
tions from 1931 to 1940.” In this matter we had better 
wait until “ the history of our time comes to be written ’’, 
instead of trying to write it at this crisis. The fact 
seems to be that the British people were slow to take 
the real measure of Hitler—slow to be convinced that 
civilized people could descend to the depths of lying, 
treachery, and brutality which characterize, as we now 
see, the Nazi régime. So for the present why not let it 
go at that, and spend our energies in doing the best we 
can for the children here and now? Probably few 
Englishmen have a better right to say “ I told you so”’ 
than the Prime Minister. But he sets the great example 
of not saying it. 


A SPECIALLY impressive part of Sir Frederick 

Mander’s address at Shrewsbury was that in which 
he spoke of the freedom of the teacher in this and in 
other countries—specially impressive 
because he was able to speak from 
personal experience. For many years, 
he said, he had been closely connected 
with teachers’ associations on the continent of Europe, 
and during the last ten years he has seen them one after 
another swept away by the forces which now threaten 
us. He recalls times within recent years when as many 
as twenty free teachers’ associations met, free to discuss 
their aims, their aspirations, their policies, their achieve- 
ments. A little while ago, when he reached the meeting- 
place appointed for this year, only the French and British 
teachers were left, and the French have now gone— 
whither no one knows. From all the stricken associations 
he has heard the cry—“ Could we only be in Britain, 
and free like you.” This testimony entirely confirms 
similar testimony regarding other countries. ‘‘ The 
freedom enjoyed by the teachers of this country has 
for long been the envy of teachers all over the world ”, 
said the speaker. An illustration, we think, of what we 
are fighting for, and the spirit in which we fight. 


The Freedom 
of the British 
Teacher. 


"THE decision to raise the reservation age of school- 
masters for military, naval, or air service 

from 25 to 30 will release 11,000 for war service, includ- 
ing 2,000 to 2,500 from secondary 
Reservation Schools. The Times Educational S upple- 
Age: ment foresees ‘‘ serious staffing pro- 

blems ”. These can be met by various expedients, the 
recalling of unemployed and retired teachers, the post- 
ponement of retirement, the employment of women 
teachers. The last method was favoured during the 
Great War with the result that some schools were per- 
suaded that for young boys women teachers should be 
given preference even in peace-time. A more serious 
problem is whether schoolmasters will be given war 
service appropriate to their education. Professional 
organizations cannot bring much pressure to bear on the 
authorities in this matter and, if salaries are guaranteed, 
the individual teacher may feel no personal grievance. 
The Minister of Labour, by the appointment of Sir 
William Beveridge as Commissioner to make a survey of 
man-power, has shown his awareness of this problem. 
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The Commissioner should give special attention to the 
employment of teachers in national service. 


[EACHERS who have registered as conscientious 

objectors are faced with increasing difficulties. 
Some local education authorities have adopted resolu- 
tions dismissing any of their employees 
who register as C.O.s; in other areas 
dismissal takes effect when an objector 
appeals for hearing by a tribunal. Even where C.O.s 
have been granted total exemption on condition that 
they remain in the teaching profession, notice of dismissal 
has been frequently given. Undoubtedly public feeling 
has been sharpened since the return of the B.E.F., but 
there is a tendency to carry the campaign against C.O.s 
to excess. The L.C.C. and a few other large local 
education authorities have been most sensible; they 
grant leave of absence, without pay, to C.O.s con- 
ditionally exempted, and thus avoid penalising men 
whose pacifist opinions as judged by tribunals are held 
to be genuine. Some C.O.s carry the absolutionist 
argument to absurd lengths, and object to giving any 
form of service to the country. Such an attitude in 
these days of extreme peril is as indefensible as the 
suggestion that an armed parachutist should be greeted 
with Christian friendliness. We should be sorry, never- 
theless, if the convinced C.O. who is ready to offer 
non-combatant or civilian service were to be dismissed 
merely because he has claimed exemption from com- 


batant service. 
As the Journal goes to press pupils all over the 
country are sitting for their School and Higher 
Certificates in most trying circumstances. Many of 
them have been evacuated at least once 
since the war began: others are used 
to the drone of hostile bombers night 
after night, the shattering noises of gunfire, and the 
consequent loss of sleep. Every day brings some new 
item of news which in normal times would be cata- 
clysmic in itself. Syria throws up the sponge; Spain 
covets Gibraltar ; Rumania is invaded ; Japan threatens 
Hong Kong; Eire, in the face of threatened attack, 
clings like Norway, Holland, and Belgium, to her 
“neutrality ’’. It would be miraculous if any adolescent 
could study undisturbed by such happenings. Examiners 
and their advisers must be most lenient and sympathetic 
in times like these ; they must see that the ordeal of the 
examinee is lightened, and his performance judged as 
generously’as is possible. 


Teacher 
C.O.s 


Examinations. 


“THE only British lands occupied by the Nazis are 

the Channel Islands. The official announcement 
that they were demilitarized did not save them from a 
murderous attack by Nazi bombers, 
resulting in the slaughter of 39 civilians 
and the wounding of 200. The leopard 
does not change his spots. Meanwhile, the schools were 
evacuated to Great Britain, and the staffs and scholars 
are here on holiday until they can resume as units. 
The two historic island schools, Queen Elizabeth 


The Channel 
Islands. 
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College, Guernsey, and Victoria College, Jersey, were 
compelled, like the rest, to abandon buildings and books 
and to disperse hurriedly to our mainland. While the 
staffs will no doubt be able to find employment over 
here for the duration of the war, we hope that the 
interests of the boys and girls will be carefully safe- 
guarded. Special consideration must be given to those 
who were to have been candidates for School and Higher 
Certificates or university scholarships. 


HE Board of Education’s memorandum on the 
training of town boys for farm work surely indi- 
cates that a step is being taken in the right direction. 
The Ministry of Agriculture, in con- 


Town Boys sultation with the Ministry of Labour 
and Farm Piatt 
Work. and National Service and with the 


Board of Education, are promoting a 
scheme for training town boys on farms. The object of 
the scheme is to attract to farm work boys who belong 
to the larger towns and urban areas, including boys 
who have been dispersed to reception areas. Any one 
who has been able to observe at close quarters the 
town boys now in country surroundings must realize 
that, in the absence of such a scheme, a promising 
opportunity would have been missed. It is proposed 
that suitable town boys who volunteer for training, and 
whose parents agree, should be placed with selected 
farmers as near their homes as possible for a training 
period of twelve weeks, receiving free board and lodging 
and a small personal allowance; after which it is 
expected that the boys will be taken into regular 
employment by the farmers with whom they have been 
training. The social and national implications of the 
scheme are too obviously right to call for further 
comment. 


NFORTUNATELY we have to draw attention to 
another scheme, too obviously wrong to be passed 
over by a journal which stands for the education of the 
people—a scheme which the Board of 
of Education have rightly condemned. 
We refer to the action of the Hereford- 
shire Education Committee in deciding to permit the 
release of schoolboys over 12 and girls over 13 to help 
in farm work. Naturally the friends of education and 
the guardians of the children’s truest interests are asking 
questions. Have the other sources of help been tapped 
and exhausted ? And has the desire to help the farmers 
to obtain cheap labour really nothing to do with the 
case? Whilst we may be perfectly right in encouraging 
boys and girls over 14 to help in the nation’s great 
effort, have we any right to diminish, even under war 
conditions, the already slender educational opportunities 
of children of 12 years ? 


Another Kind 
of Farm Work. 


WE are glad that the Board of Education have taken 

a firm line in this matter, and we wish that still 
more could be done to avert the dangers of child employ- 
ment. The local option which is allowed leads to wide 
diversities of practice in different areas. In contrast to 
the attitude of the Board of Education, the Scottish 
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Education Department appear to be allowing exemp- 
tion for fruit-picking and potato- 
lifting. Moreover, quite apart from 
breaking Government regulations, it is 
highly probable that careless administration of by-laws 
will make possible severe overworking of children 
during school holidays. And these by-laws vary greatly 
from district to district, so that one area may permit 
a child of ro to do light work for its parents while 
another allows no employment of children under 15. 
Holidays, as every one knows, are in general to be greatly 
curtailed this year. They should be devoted to real 
relaxation, and it would be a pity if children, in their 
laudable desire to help the country, were to be exploited 
in a manner liable to cause physical exhaustion. 


Diversity of 
Practice. 


URING the Great War, Presentation Day in the 
University of London was held “ with maiméd 


93 


rites ”. The ceremony was abandoned this year, but the 

Y Principal, Mr. H. L. Eason, has pro- 

sonecon duced the customary report. This deals 
University. 


fully with the evacuation of the colleges 
on the advice of the Lord Privy Seal, Sir John Anderson, 
‘in view of the probability of intensive air raids ’’ and 
disturbance of “‘ the peace of mind necessary for the 
fruitful pursuit of academic studies.” Notwithstanding 
this advice, many institutions remained in London and 
some, including several medical schools, have returned. 
Under war conditions, a fall in the number of internal 
students from 14,415 in 1939 to 10,965 is not surprising. 
The faculty of medicine heads the list with 3,707 
students, followed by science with 2,922, arts 1,816, and 
engineering 1,265. The Principal pays tribute to the 
services of the late Mr. S. L. Loney as Chairman of 
Convocation, but does not refer to the election of his 
successor, presumably because the question of the 
legality of the election is sub judice. His peroration was. 
we fear, inevitable: “ The future of the University and 
its Schools is uncertain.” 


Te results of the Leaving Certificate examinations 
conducted under the war-time scheme, which 
involved, inter alia, the setting and correction of papers 
by the teachers themselves, are now 
known. While any official comment on 
the scheme as a whole is not yet forth- 
coming, there is reason to believe that, 
by dint of hard work on the part not only of the teachers 
but also of the panels of assessors set up to revise and 
standardize the markings, each individual candidate has 
had an absolutely fair chance. The change in the 
method of examination did not lighten the burden placed 
on the inspectorate and the administrative staffs by the 
Scottish Education Department to the extent expected. 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that the plans have 
had a satisfactory result, and have in large measure 
allowed entry into the various professions to continue 
in a manner that did not at the beginning of the war 
seem possible. It may well be that this war-time experi- 
ment, hurriedly evolved, will lead to some permanent 
modification in our post-war methods of examination. 


The Scottish 
Leaving 
Certificate. 
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TEACHERS AND THE WAR 


If it be so, our God whom we serve ts able to deliver us 
from the burning fiery furnace, and He will deliver us out 
of thine hand, O king. 

But if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will 
not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which 
thou hast set up. 


"THE teachers of this country are at the present 

fateful hour performing a task of unparalleled 
difficulty. For many months now they have been doing 
their work, especially in reception areas and in towns 
not yet evacuated, under conditions of unusual strain. 
It has been impossible to follow normal procedure in 
school, and out-of-school activities have made great 
demands on initiative and on willingness to give service. 
As was to be expected, the profession has risen to the 
occasion. Its members have realized that to them was 
entrusted in a large measure the preservation of the 
morale of both parents and children, and they have 
fulfilled and are fulfilling this duty with a high sense of 
responsibility. 

It is our profound belief that in doing this they are 
animated, not only by fervent patriotism, but also by a 
conviction that the issues of the struggle in which we 
are engaged far transcend any narrow national bound- 
aries. We are consciously fighting sub specte aeternitatis, 
and this is where our ultimate strength lies. Difficult 
as it is, even at this stage, to form a correct estimate of 
the power of the evil force which, bursting out of 
Germany, now appears to dominate all the lands and the 
sea-coasts of Western Europe, we know that this 
domination is only apparent, because, hard and heavy 
as its material effects may be, it has not subdued and 
cannot subdue the minds of men. Thousands of Poles, 
Czechs, Norwegians, Danes, Dutch, Belgians and 
French, stunned for the moment by the crushing victory 
of brute force, are looking across the narrow seas to 
this country with a revival of hope. The knowledge of 
this helps to nerve us for the final ordeal. It is not only 
for our own existence that we are fighting. The liberties 
of men the world over are bound up with our success. 

Our quotation from the Book of Daniel is not meant 
to suggest a doubt of our ultimate victory. It implies 
a deeper faith in that victory than would be conveyed 
by a more facile optimism. 

“ Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood ” 

appeared to be defeated. But the philosopher became 
immortal, and the pale Galilean conquered. Our faith 
does not postulate immediate or easy success. To win 
it our own lives, and the lives of many of those dear to 
us, may have to be sacrificed. But the ideals for which 
we are fighting will ultimately prevail. The rule of naked 
force will be broken, and a glorified State will cease to 
triumph over individual freedom. 

These considerations have wide general application, 
but much depends on the maintenance, so far as is 
possible, of a normal attitude of teachers towards 


their work. Many of them have joined the forces, and 
many more may yet be called up. Some who are left 
are concerned in their spare time with defence duties. 
But even in such an atmosphere it is possible to main- 
tain in class a sense of the importance of the matter 
in hand, and so to distract attention from the grim 
conditions outside. It should be possible, for example, 
to select for study in an English lesson some of those 
great passages which are peculiarly appropriate to 
present conditions, and are calculated, in the hands of 
a sympathetic interpreter, to inspire young minds. But, 
after all, it is a general attitude of quiet confidence that 
will have most effect. 

This attitude must be cultivated, even if we are 
faced with invasion. In any ordeal that may confront 
us, we are confident that we shall beat back the powers 
of darkness. We are resolved that we and the children 
who follow us shall not serve false gods nor bow down 
in the house of Rimmon. 


“ Hold the high way, and let thy ghost thee lede, 
And truthe shall deliver, it 1s no drede.’ ’ 


November, 1806 


Another year !—another deadly blow ! 

Another mighty Empire overthrown ! 

And we are left, or shall be left, alone ; 

The last that dare to struggle with the foe. 

’Tis well! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought ; 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 
O dastard whom such foretaste doth not cheer ! 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 

Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
‘Wise, upright, valiant ; not a servile band, 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And honour which they do not understand. 


October, 1803 


Shout, for a mighty Victory is won ! 

On British ground the invaders are laid low ; 

The breath of Heaven has drifted them like snow, 
And left them lying in the silent sun, 

Never to rise again !—the work is done. 

Come forth, ye old men, now in peaceful show 

And greet your sons! drums beat and trumpets blow! 
Make merry, wives! ye little children, stun 

Your grandame’s ears with pleasure of your noise ! 
Clap, infants, clap your hands! Divine must be 
That triumph, when the very worst, the pain, 

And even the prospect of our brethren slain, 

Hath something in it which the heart enjoys: 

In glory will they sleep and endless sanctity. 


WORDSWORTH. 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN AND OF GREEK 


By “E. K. S.” 


È 1921, a Report was published by a Committee 

appointed by the Prime Minister to inquire into 
the position of Classics in the educational system of the 
United Kingdom and to advise as to the means by which 
the proper study of these subjects might be maintained 
and improved. The Committee consisted of a score of 
men and women of high educational qualifications and 
ripe experience. They included Dr. Alington, who was 
then Headmaster of Eton, Sir Henry Hadow, Sir Cyril 
Norwood, Dr. Livingstone, Prof. Gilbert Murray and 
Prof. Whitehead. Their recommendations in regard to 
the pronunciation of Latin were unanimous. They were 
of opinion that it was “ essential that one uniform 
system should be employed in all the universities and 
schools of the country, since the want of uniformity 
leads to great waste of time and produces inconvenience 
and confusion”. They stated that there were forms in 
public schools in which half-a-dozen pronunciations 
were used by the pupils, and that such anomaly was 
not likely to result in e.g. a consistent differentiation 
between “qui” and “ quae”. They came to the con- 
clusion that “ since the reformed pronunciation was in 
far more general use, and since it was a much closer 
approximation to that of the Romans than the unre- 
formed pronunciation, the universal and wholehearted 
adoption of it would remove a serious obstacle to a 
pupil’s progress ’’. On the question of the pronunciation 
of Greek they made no unanimous decision. Some 
members were reluctant to abandon the pronunciation 
traditional in this country, while others felt that the 
reform advocated in the pronunciation of Latin “ would 
lead inevitably and rightly to reform in the pronuncia- 
tion of Greek ’’. 

In the nineteen years which have passed since the 
publication of the Prime Minister’s Report the reformed 
pronunciation has steadily gained ground, but it is still 

rue that both methods of pronunciation are current— 

sometimes in the same school, and even in the same 
form. For this confusion of practice there can be no 
excuse. It is, indeed, “a serious obstacle to a pupil’s 
progress ” that both “ qui ” and “ quae ” should some- 
times be pronounced “kwy” and sometimes “ kwee”. 
There is something to be said for the old pronunciation 
and something for the new. There can be nothing 
but condemnation for the coexistence of both in 
the same form, in the same school, or in the same 
country. 

Dr. Alington, who was one of the signatories to the 
Prime Minister’s Report, in apparent forgetfulness of 
that fact, some little while ago wrote to The Times in 
advocacy of the old pronunciation, but its most popular 
champion is Mr. A. P. Herbert. The sound common 
sense which he shows in most controversies in which he 
engages, allied to his pretty wit, makes him a brilliant 
advocate and a dangerous opponent. In particular, his 
gallant struggle on behalf of what he would not, I am 
sure, describe as the “ decontamination ” of our native 


tongue has won him the admiration and affection of all 
lovers of pure English. 

There appeared in Education (March 18, 1932) an 
article in support of the reformed pronunciation. 
Dr. Alington in the Times had argued that Latin should 
be pronounced by English boys “in the way which is 
natural to them ”, and the article in question, which 
was written in humorous vein, had asked why Dr. 
Alington did not insist that French as well as Latin 
should be pronounced by English boys “in the way 
which was natural to them’’. To this Dr. Alington 
retorted: ‘‘ One language is living and the other dead. 
The distinction is, no doubt, subtle, but sufficient.” 
Mr. Herbert’s line of argument, if not “ sufficient,” is 
at least more “ subtle.” 

In that delightful book What a Word ! there is a section 
which he heads “The Dead Languages, or Weewah 
Woakay’”’. The sub-heading is “ The Liveliness of the 
‘Dead Languages’ ”. He says that a little knowledge 
of Latin and Greek would be useful to every citizen, 
“ for every citizen uses a little Latin and Greek every 
day”. He holds that “they should be part of the 
‘practical’ education of the people, equipping the 
citizen for ordinary life, whether the citizen be a poet 
ora plumber ’’. He supports his contention by a number 
of examples. So far so good. He then deals with 
pronunciation and pokes fun at the reformers who 
would, he says, wish to pronounce “ alibi’’ “ ahleebee ” 
and ‘‘ in vino veritas ” “ in weeno wairitas’’. He remarks. 
quite rightly, that not one of H.M. Judges has been 
persuaded to say that so-and-so is “ soob yoohdicay ” 
or “ ooltra weerayse’’ for “sub judissee” or “‘ultra 
vyreez’’. He asks if we are supposed to call Julius 
Caesar “ Yooliooss Kyzer ” because it is thought that 
he pronounced his name in that way; and suggests the 
possibility that the reformers will next ask us to speak 
of the month of “ Owgoost’’, of “ Wictoria Station”, 
and to tell our doctors that we are suffering from 
“ loombahgo ”. 

Now, this is excellent fooling—and who can fool so 
delightfully and, at the same time, as a rule, so profitably? 
—But, fooling apart, what 1s his argument really worth ? 
In the first place, as Mr. Herbert knows quite well, no 
one wants to carry the new pronunciation into English. 
On the contrary, there is much to be said for giving an 
English pronunciation to many words taken or derived 
from foreign languages. ‘‘ Barrage,” according to the 
Oxford Dictionary, should be pronounced not, as French 
“ barrahje ”, but, as English, “ barrij ”. The pronuncia- 
tion of “ garage,” according to the same authority, is 
“ garij—or as French ”, and though “ massage ” is to be 
pronounced “ massahje’’, it will, probably, in time, 
become ‘ massij’’, and quite right too! Moreover, 
there are foreign words, names and expressions which 
have, through common use, become a part of the English 
tongue. The reformer is no more likely than Mr. 
Herbert to talk about “ Yooliooss Kyzer ” in ordinary 
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conversation, just as nobody—reformer or not—is likely 
to say to a friend that he is going on the following 
day to “ Paree”. 

As for the legal argument, it is doubtless true, as 
Mr. Herbert says, that lawyers will continue to pronounce 
Latin in “ the good old English way’’. The language 
of lawyers is their own affair and need not greatly 
concern the ordinary man. In the matter of the pro- 
nunciation of Latin, let the lawyer remain a law unto 
himself. Indeed, the Latin phrases which he uses have 
become, so to speak, part and parcel of the English 
language. But as in French “ Paris ” is “ Paree ” and 
not “‘ Pariss ”, so, in Latin “ Julius Caesar ” is ‘‘ Yooliooss 
Kyzer ” and not “ Jewliuss Seezah’”’. It will be observed 
that “ Jewliuss Seezah ” looks at least as ridiculous as the 
“ Yooliooss Kyzer ” at which Mr. Herbert expects us to 
laugh contemptuously. Incidentally, the correct pronun- 
ciation proclaims the kinship of the word to the German 
Kaiser—a kinship which might otherwise be overlooked. 

When, however, Mr. Herbert leaves his fooling and 
argues seriously that Latin poetry should be recited in 
“ the simple natural sounds which were good enough for 
our fathers ” he is (to use a word against the abuse of 
which he has uttered a timely protest) ‘ definitely ” 
wrong. All speech, poetry in particular, depends very 
greatly for its charm upon the pure pronunciation and 
the harmonious association of the consonantal and the 
vowel sounds. No passage of literature, whether in 
verse Or prose, can survive the marring of the sounds 
which make up its music. Sir Arthur Quiller Couch 
reminds us that the roots of literature and of music are 
intertwined, that “a sonnet and a sonata were once 
the same thing, and that a ballad (from the same root 
as “ ballet ’’) originally meant a song accompanied by 
dancing.” Plato, after much thought, decided that Art 
belonged not to the rational but to the sensual sphere 
of the soul, and therefore excluded poets altogether 
from his Republic. Plato dealt too harshly with the 
poets : art belongs both to the rational and to the sensual 
sphere. Words and phrases have a sound-magic of 
their own. There are lines in Swinburne which, from 
the rational standpoint, seem almost meaningless and 
yet have an inexplicable charm. Who is insensible to 
the sound-effect of proper names in Macaulay’s 
Armada, or in such a passage as Shelley’s—‘‘ Arethusa 
arose from her couch of snows in the Acroceraunian 
mountains ” ? This sound-magic depends, partially, 
upon the length of the vowel-sounds. 


“ daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath.” 


The man who would lengthen any one of the short 
vowel-sounds in those lines “ is fit for treasons, strata- 
gems and spoils. Let no such man be trusted ” ! 
Now, we may not know exactly how the Romans 
pronounced their own language. We know, however, 
that the Latin vowels were pronounced in the Continental 
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fashion, that “a” was “ah” and not “aye”, “e 
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was “aye” and not “ee”, “i” was “ee’’ and not 
“eye”, and “u” was “ oo” and not “eeoo’’. So much, 
at least, is certain. What the opponents of the restored 
pronunciation fail to recognize is that, by giving the 
Latin or Greek vowels “the simple natural sounds 
that were good enough for our fathers ”, the charm of 
Latin and of Greek poetry is largely destroyed. Omne 
tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulct is a pleasant- 
sounding line when properly pronounced. When 
pronounced in barbarous English fashion it is mere 
cacophony (what a word !) No one who is not tone-deaf 
can fail to realize how the beat of the hooves in the 
following onomatopoeic line is broken by the substitution 
of the English “u ” (as in “few” or “ugly ”) for the 
Latin u (as in “good” or “höof”) Quadvupedante 
putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. 

To pronounce Latin in the “ good old English way ” 
is to do to Latin what would be done to English were 
some patriotic Frenchman to insist that English poetry 
should be recited by French boys “in the way which 
is natural to them ’’! Try this experiment upon a piece 
of English verse and you will have some idea of what 
is the real effect upon Latin verse of pronouncing it 
as Dr. Alington and Mr. Herbert wish : 


“ daffodeels 
Zhat kom beforre zhe svallow darres...”’ 


The sense is unchanged, but the music is destroyed—like 
sweet bells, jangled out of tune. 

It is true that Latin and Greek are, as Dr. Alington 
insists, dead languages. This seems a poor excuse for 
maltreatment, but the literature of Rome and of Greece 
is not dead. ‘ The strong-winged music of Homer ” 
has a living appeal to us in sound as well as in sense, 
and that appeal loses much of its charm if we obstinately 
refuse to reproduce the living beauties of the dead 
languages, so far as we can, in the form in which they 
issued from their creators’ hands. 

In the pronunciation of French or of German the 
English boy is forced to use sounds which are un-English, 
t.e. not “natural to him”. In the pronunciation of 
Latin and of Greek he must learn to do the same. 
If Mr. Herbert or any one else thinks that we do not 
know how the Greeks and Romans pronounced their 
language, there is one example which, so far as it goes, 
is conclusive. Aristophanes represents a dog’s bark by 
the Greek diphthong “a”. The reformers pronounce 
this “ ow”, which is a close approximation to our own 
onomatopoeic word for a dog—‘‘ bow-wow”’. Dr. 
Alington and Mr. Herbert would pronounce it, and 
would have English boys pronounce it, “ aw’’—as in 
“hee-haw’’. They would convert a Dogs’ Chorus into 
a Chorus of Asses ! 


Sun, and sky, and breeze, and solitary walks, and summer 
holidays and the greenness of fields, and the delicious 
juices of meats and fishes and society, and the cheerful 
glass, and candlelight, and fireside conversations, and 
innocent vanities, and jests, and trony ttself—do these 
things go out with life ? 

CHARLES LAMB, New Year's Eve. 
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ART AND THE ADOLESCENT 


By L. G. 


“THE training of the aesthetic side of the adolescent 

mind, which is becoming increasingly important 
in this age of debasement in cultural standards, depends 
largely on two things, personality and understanding. 
The personality of the child may show itself in personal 
choice of artistic things. 

In order to understand an artistic production it is 
necessary to know something of the artist’s aim, of the 
age and environment which condition his work, of 
technique and principles—in fact, something of the 
historical, archaeological or cultural associations con- 
nected with the object in question. The teaching which 
tells one that something is excellent without explaining 
why, is without foundation. One cannot expect an 
uneducated person to have the same emotional reaction 
as an educated person to Michelangelo’s ceiling in the 
Sistine Chapel. It little matters that a pot-boiler might 
bring a certain “ artistic ” pleasure to the untrained 
lover of pictures, since the appreciation of true art is 
something very different from the indiscriminate, 
untrained fondness for pseudo-Gothic buildings or for 
pictures showing a sunset over some Highland cattle. 

All art, including literature, provides a stimulus for 
emotional release wherein the ratio between under- 
standing and enjoyment is always constant. The ado- 
lescent must be brought to recognize beauty in his own 
world, in street planning, in landscape gardening, in 
parks, in films, in stage décor. He may catch some of the 
naturalist’s enthusiasm from writers like Gilbert White 
and W. H. Hudson, or from a contemporary, Sir William 
Beach Thomas ; he may share the infectious enthusiasm 
of the traveller—Kinglake, George Borrow, Conrad, and 
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to come nearer our own times, H. V. Morton and 
S. P. B. Mais. 

The idea of culture has too frequently been interpreted 
in the past as a bookish kind of training, specially 
reserved for the philosophic gentleman of leisure. What 
use has the tired artisan for Plato? Our modem 
schooling neglects both the present time and the art of 
the people. A comparison of Shakespeare with Alfred 
Hitchcock would reveal interesting similarities in the 
artifice and the technique of both. The suspense in 
Macbeth is paralleled by the suspense in The Lady 
Vanishes or The Drum. We must not forget, as 
Sheldon Cheney writes in his history of the theatre, 
“that the next Charlie Chaplin film will play to more 
people in its first year after release than Hamlet in 
327 years”. The cinema makes an appeal to the 
adolescent that cannot be ignored. The standards of 
taste must be cultivated on the right lines so that there 
may be a greater output of worth-while films both in 
England and abroad. 

To ignore the art of the people whilst we concentrate 
our attention upon the Tate, the National Gallery and 
Burlington House would be like omitting Burns and 
Crabbe from English literature. The art which bubbles 
traditionally from the people should form the basis of a 
community culture in which crafts like weaving, hand- 
carving and pottery all make their contribution to the 
common cause. The adolescent will soon discover that it 
is but a step from the unconscious art of the people to the 
conscious art of an organized cultured society, some of the 
highest contemporary examples of which grace each year 
the galleries of the Royal Academy. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TEACHING BIOLOGY IN WAR-TIME 


By A. S. GILLESPIE, Biology Master at Evesham Grammar School, Author of Life’s Journey through Time 


FICHERE are those who ask why we teach Biology in 

school and before we can reply release upon us a 
spate of pertinent questions. What is the use of it ? What 
good will it do a boy when he has left school ? Can you 
make money, or achieve power, or attain political influence, 
out of it ? 

If utilitarianism of this kind is all we are to live for; if 
this is the motive we are expected to hold up as the aim and 
object of life, then, surely, those who thus critically advise 
us are themselves in need of biological education. Biology, 
seeking to understand something of the science and meaning 
of life, includes in its purview a study of homo sapiens, the 
reasons for his existence and the strange responses he makes 
to the influences of his environment. The conclusions of 
biology have much to teach him about his future trends and 
his past mistakes. 

When civilization has relapsed into barbarity, when 
death and destruction are openly advocated as being the 
only solution to the problems of the human struggle for 
existence, when every nation is mentally affected by being 
subtly saturated with a propaganda of hate, the biology 
of mankind, particularly in relation to his position in the 
world to-day, needs special consideration. 


The upheaval of civilization has had a repercussion on 
the educational world which is not conducive to the develop- 
ment of the higher susceptibilities of the present school 
generation. One of the greatest dangers to-day is the 
destruction of culture; and a nation which has lost its 
cultural sense is no longer great, nor is it of any real value 
when it is wanted to take part in any reconstruction of 
civilization. Some day the guns will cease, the black-outs 
disappear, and rationing will end ; but the impressions and 
conceptions inculcated into the minds of the young— 
deliberately or as the result of environment—will remain. 
A war can be won, but a peace can be lost, because the 
mentality of a generation nurtured by war can be quite 
incapable of dealing with the problems of peace. There isa 
great temptation to delude ourselves with the belief that 
much of what we have now been forced to accept is 
temporary, or “‘ just for the duration ”’. 

We really are, however; constructively planning for the 
future when we turn to study a subject which teaches some- 
thing about life, its value, and how it might be lived worthily 
and rightly on this earth. A recent leading article in Nature 
pointed out that international difficulties often arise 
because man has not welded his scientific knowledge into a 
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social and moral unity, and in support of this view quoted 
Prof. Ritchie of Edinburgh as saying that school biology 
will go a long way toward conditioning the nation for blend- 
ing knowledge and moral sense. As the result of much 
pioneering effort, school biology is at last well established, 
but many of its schemes and syllabuses leave the impression 
that the aim in view is not always clear. The purely 
utilitarian objective, t.e. the winning of some University 
Certificate or Scholarship, is well to the front, but the more 
edifying cultural aspects of the subject lag far behind. 

Chemistry and Physics have exercised an immense 
influence for good on the destinies of mankind, and this 
influence would not have been so great if these subjects had 
not been appreciated and assimilated at school age. But 
these sciences are also responsible for high explosive, poison 
gas, battleships, aeroplanes, submarines, and bombs. So 
far, biology has not been successfully harnessed to the 
chariot of Mars, and has not supplied any practical engine 
for the wholesale destruction of human life. It has, on the 
contrary, played a great part in the amelioration of human 
suffering ; and, although the direct credit for this must 
largely go to preventive medicine and pathology, these 
sciences have become possible only as the results of the 
labours of zoologists. Pure Zoology can claim little, if any, 
share in the active conduct of the terrific struggle for 
existence now going on around us, but it must and will play 
a great part in educating the public in matters which havea 
very direct bearing on the human race. Particularly does 
this apply to problems of breeding, heredity, pest control, 
and food supply. Zoological philosophy however cannot 
be acquitted of all malign influence. The doctrine of the 
‘“ Struggle for Existence ’’, involving, as it does in the 
animal kingdom, a fight to the death in order that the fittest 
may survive, has been used as an argument in support of 
international and racial wars. Violent behaviour, it is said, 
can never be eradicated from mankind because man is an 
animal, and the history of biology is the story of “ Nature, 
red in tooth and claw’’. Tennyson himself would be dis- 
tressed at the way in which this quotation has been 
frequently applied, for upon it there has been built up the 
creed—‘‘ Destroy thy neighbour that thy days may be long 
in the land which the struggle for existence giveth thee ”’ 

Such a view, which finds expression in Central European 
ideas, is not only illogical—being based upon a false 
analogy—but is also a misrepresentation of the whole 
theory of evolution. The biological position of homo sapiens 
is interesting and unique. He has evolved in such a way that 
conclusions should not be drawn from comparisons with the 
lower animals unless such analogies are logically justifiable. 

In the animal world an organism must adapt itself to its 
geographical environment or it cannot survive, but man 
can exercise control over his environment instead of being 
controlled by it. He is, therefore, in a position to tackle his 
biological problems in a way that no other group of animals 
ever could. That he is rapidly passing through an important 
stage in his evolution is indicated by the way in which he 
is replacing a natural environment by an artificial one and 
reacting to it. He can mould it as he likes for the survival 
or for the destruction of the future of his race. At the same 
time, paradoxically, the young of each generation must, 
like the animals, fit into the environment in which they find 
themselves. This controls their activities, moulds their 
character, and to a very large extent fashions their outlook ; 
but it is a period of recapitulation, and soon, as the result 
of education, there develops a sense of freedom and, it is 
hoped, of responsibility as they are influenced by this new 
factor of control. Then, on maturity, they will, in their 
turn, modify their environments to suit themselves and the 
nurture of their children. 

This state of affairs is of great biological significance, for 
it means untold possibilities for the building up of a new 
world in the future. Man’s powers over Nature have 
enormously increased since the discovery of the control of 
fire resulted in his survival during the Great Ice Ages. By 
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domestication and agriculture he made an environment 
which regularly supplied him with food, but the animals 
and plants he produces in this way are artificial and could 
never exist under natural conditions. To-day, knowledge 
of science not only ensures to every child a longer expecta- 
tion of life than ever before, but also preserves lives which 
a ‘‘ natural ’’ environment would have destroyed as “ unfit ” 
long ago. Now there can be no returning. Either greater 
progress must be made in this artificial environment in order 
that its supporting power may meet the needs of an ever- 
increasing humanity, or the population must be artificially 
controlled to meet the new geographical demands. Apply- 
ing this to our physical needs, for example, means that 
either we must manufacture more food (and synthetic 
products are even now more in demand than ever and in 
many cases have become an essential necessity) or natural 
selection must give way to artificial selection, and in matters 
of birth control it has done so already whether we like it 
or not. 

Population problems, racial questions, frontier or colonial 
adjustments, and international relationships are all bound 
up with the biological adaptation of man to his artificial 
environment. 

Violent behaviour in man is not analogous to pugnacity 
in the lower animals. With these, fighting is a product of 
their natural environment and leads to the survival of the 
fittest. In man it is the product of his artificial environment 
and leads to the survival of the unfit. It is the outcome of 
conditioning influences which have evolved concomitantly 
with the environment which goes by the name of “ civiliza- 
tion ’’. It takes those who can ill be spared, the fittest 
and best. 


Homo sapiens has been described as stie torturing species, 
for animals are not, so far as we know, capable of inflicting 
mental pain on each other. An amazing record of cruelty 
has been woven into the gestalt of civilization. By con- 
sidering slavery, torture, beating, maiming, imprisonment, 
and modern war, we can rightly speak of the “ Martyrdom 
of Man ”. Paradoxically, over against this, there is a record 
for kindness to enemies, hospitality to strangers and 
travellers, a desire for universal peace and goodwill, an 
ever-ready response to appeals for help in earthquake or 
famine, which goes to show that cruel people can become 
genuinely sympathetic. There is no doubt that just because 
homo sapiens is “ Man ” and can appreciate the emotions 
of others reflected in himself, love and sympathy are really 
his primitive attributes. It is the conditioning of the young 
in a particular social environment that blocks the develop- 
ment of these benevolent responses. Ignorance leads to 
frustration of the deeper senses of justice and charity, so 
that men, while naturally hating injustice and uncharitable- 
ness, can yet be conditioned into a state which makes them 
commit and condone the worst forms of cruelty, and use 
their scientific knowledge to invent the most diabolical of 
tortures believing it all to be right. 


A biological interpretation of history is very much needed 
to-day. This becomes valuable when it is realized that 
history 1s an account of the experiences of man in adjusting 
himself to his environment. As yet, bio-historians are few 
and the subject is full of pitfalls. 

The view has been expressed that anarchy is necessary 
to stimulate the intellectual vision of civilization, and that 
war is a recognized evil, but necessary that good may be 
achieved. 


More paradoxes! The first would claim historical support 
by maintaining that the anarchy of the Middle Ages 
quickened the sense for a coherent system and trained the 
intellect of western Europe to desire order. Similarly, the 
anarchy of 1914-1919 stimulated the intellectual vision of a 
League of Nations, which did, in spite of scoffers, for a 
quarter of a century, prevent several wars, improve health 
and labour conditions to an extent previously believed 
impossible, and open people’s eyes to the fact that modern 
war merely ends everything and everybody. The second 
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paradox is really orthodox theology, although rational 
theology could hardly admit it. We find it in the 
Book of Job. We also find it interestingly applied by 
Goethe in the “ Prologue in Heaven ” (Faust, Part I) 
where, for His own ends, God allows evil and makes full use 
of the Devil to carry it out. Paradoxes of this kind arise 
from vaguely applying standards of reference which belong 
to different orders. 

Biology teaches that an attribute of Man which raised 
him above the animal level is the ability to reason. So long 
therefore as an environment exists which renders his 
reasoning powers impotent, so long will such paradoxes be 
a puzzle, and wrong conduct be derived from them. A 
war-time environment has a subtle psvchological reper- 
cussion on a schoolboy community. Fellowship, goodwill, 
or even a desire for federation, will not suddenly come for- 
ward at the cessation of war, and, unless the higher senti- 
ments are kept kindled, they can be revived only in a later 
generation nurtured in a different mental and geographical 
environment. 

In addition to the far-reaching value of the teaching of 
Pure Biology in its direct bearing on human affairs, there 
is also its indirect relationship through other school subjects. 
It is not difficult to appreciate the connexion between 
biology and physics or chemistry, and it is easy to under- 
stand its link with geography. Reference has been made 
to its association with history, and a further interest is the 
way in which certain animals have influenced man’s 
activities, even, as Zinsser and others have pointed out, 
to the extent of controlling the destinies and policies of 
nations. 

The study of Race, its heritage and distribution, is 
clearly an important branch of biology related to human 
affairs. Hence the popularity of attempting to teach 
simplified genetics in schools, often before the elements of 
biology have been satisfactorily dealt with. Heredity is not 
an easy subject for schools, and it should not appear on a 
fourth form syllabus. Its place in sixth form work is 
desirable, and even necessary, now that knowledge of this 
kind is misused by political führer in order to boost up pet 
theories of racial superiority. What is really important is 
the part heredity plays in the moulding of the future. 

Another way in which biology contributes to the redemp- 
tion of culture is in the opportunities it offers for encouraging 
the aesthetic. Apart from teaching the sacredness of life, 
which is so easy to destroy but impossible to create, school 
biology must never omit to stress the beauty and wonder of 
life. Here it joins hands with Art. 

The psychologist has analysed the emotional responses 
of the artist into his scientific terms, often, perhaps, to the 
detriment of the aesthetic sense. Few will deny that this 
sense, in whatever emotional form it may be expressed, is a 
vital factor in the building up of character and that, under 
war conditions, it is more than likely to be destroyed. 
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Educationists in so frequently voicing this aspect of 
teaching show that they are fully alive to the dangers of its 
destruction to-day. 

Art, whether psalmody, poetry, prose, painting, or 
photography, reflects the stage reached by the culture of 
the day. Its history is the record of man’s highest state of 
evolution at different periods. The mass evolve to the 
average, but the artist soars above it. Frequently there is 
no art response in the mass, and frequently also—as in the 
film and the novel—art has rejected its high standard for 
Mercenary considerations, political propaganda, or a 
pandering to the masses. The artist is the scientist of the 
human soul, and as such he has a most valuable contribution 
to make towards creating the highest form of culture in the 
new environment which is necessary for the conditioning 
of the next generation. 

Evolution is the change and progress which weave the 
gestalt of life, and biology must interpret and criticize the 
whole experiences of the past, if it is to make its real and 
full contribution to the reconstruction of the future. The 
statement that “ history repeats itself '’ has been made the 
basis of a pessimistic fatalism which should have no place 
in the teachings of modern biology. With right control 
history cannot repeat itself. Does any one really want 
1914-1918 to be repeated in 1939 to 1939+(m-1)d? Some 
would despair on account of Spenglerian civilization cycles, 
but these we should study to our profit and not treat as 
inevitable. We need the optimistic philosophy of that 
grand old scientist, Sir Oliver Lodge, who is, thank God, 
still with us. “I tell you that the Universe is noble and 
splendid beyond our imagination. Let us not take a pitiful 
mean outlook. Have faith in the future.” Human effort 
along right lines is not futile. Surely our future is bright 
with hope when every one to-day is putting forward his 
best effort to secure the triumph of all that is right and 
noble in the culture we have striven throughout the ages 
to build up. 
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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP: ENGLISH 


By J. C. DENT, Headmaster of Westminster City School 


OT all citizens are satisfied with their citizenship, nor 
may we assume that their discontent is a defect in 

their education. The assumption is one to which elderly 
traditionalists used to be more prone, perhaps, than they 
are to-day. The formula under which this series of articles 
appears is unfortunate if it suggests that the educational 
process has been discovered which reconciles tolerance and 
discontent. The art which enables the One to come to 
terms with the Many may be called citizenship, but it is an 
art for which the formal teaching of the academic subjects 
in the school curriculum provides little more than an 
alphabet. Citizenship, as desired, is harmonious living 
within a community governed by Church and State. And, 
when one reflects on that uneasy alliance, one can only ask 


forgiveness for borrowing the words of Caliban, himself 
no citizen : 


“ And it is good to cheat the pair, and gibe, 
Letting the rank tongue blossom into speech.’ 


But such relief is not to be sought in these columns. Our 
present task is to indicate in what way English can equip 
young people to live their lives as citizens. Religion and 
politics have this in common with all the other spheres of 
interest for the educated citizen—they need some skill in 
the arts of reading, thinking, and communicating, both in 
speech and writing. It is by these arts that the teacher oí 
English is to prepare his pupils for the task of responsible 
citizenship. 
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His first aim must be to create an interest and confidence 
in words. M. Georges Duhamel has recently reminded us 
of the dangers that threaten the tradition of letters. It may 
or may not be true that a decline in reading has begun ; but 
it can hardly be denied that the two great modern inventions 
of wireless and cinematography expose the uneducated and 
semi-educated to a tyranny of impression and sensationalism. 
How long will our national distrust of verbiage, of “ fine 
words ’’, stand against the spate? “It is easy to decry 
the academic processes of verbal education ’’, writes Walter 
Raleigh, “ but these processes have their uses. They do 
little, it is true, to enrich a man’s nature, or to increase his 
reserve of natural power. But they put him on his guard 
against the insidious encroachments of high-sounding 
nonsense. They submit even the imagination to a civil and 
social discipline.” For this reason we should regard with 
suspicion talk about ‘‘ the increased range of sensibility ”’, 
or ‘‘ the joyous adventure of independent thought ” if these 
are to be encouraged at the expense of a rigorous training in 
verbal usage. The burden that is being imposed upon the 
teacher of English is already too great. ‘‘ English ”’ is 
becoming an educational hold-all into which is crammed 
far too much gear that may be thought useful for citizens, 
from aesthetics to logic, from patriotism to punctuation, 
from grammar to grace. If children are to be taught to 
think, and—what is also not unimportant—to follow the 
thinking of other people, and so to be put in the way that 
leads to intelligent citizenship, it must be by means of 
language, and there seems necessary some reconsideration 
of the burden imposed on the teacher of English who feels 
this to be true. A study of the accommodations of language, 
and of its incessant demand to be shaped by the occasion, 
leads to that sureness of apprehension which, in the large 
sense, we call tact, and which is hardly to be distinguished 
from truth. It breeds a mistrust of headlines and slogans, 
and saves even curiosity’s neck from the lasso of the 
politician and pietist. If this scepticism threatens to blow 
upon some parts of our traditional citizenship, that is not 
to be regretted in a world where persistent repetition, 
strengthened by all the artifices of propaganda, comes to 
wear for masses of people the deceptive appearance of 
truth itself. 


The most potent principle which unites citizens is that of 
self-interest, enabling them to make provision for life in 
present circumstances. Its main consideration is economic. 
But there is another principle of union which operates with 
a power that cannot be calculated: a society is nourished 
by a sense of tradition which makes citizens aware of a 
common heritage. It is to bring a citizen into touch with 
that power that he is introduced at school to the literature 
of his country. The teaching of English literature, what- 
ever else it may or should do, should make him aware of the 
English tradition in its continuity as part of the tradition 
of civilization. The old classical tradition, which for so long 
dominated European civilization, had this great merit, that 
it served as a social bond between those who had been 
trained in it. It is true that, if we take the tradition in its 
most superficial form, two men’s common knowledge of the 
same Horatian tags is a somewhat slender basis on which 
to build a communion of spirit. But at least it was a basis. 
To spare the gibe that English literature is being recom- 
mended as part of a social equipment—in the narrow sense 
of the word “‘ social ”, which degrades it to a storehouse of 
conversational gambits—let it be said at once that what 
is really the issue here is the whole question of taste. 


For taste, etymologically the same as tact, is touch. If 
language teaches tact, literature teaches taste. Literature 
is the memorable record of life, and taste in literature is 
simply that which brings us into contact with life. It is 
that which enables the soul to creep out from the isolation 
of its own individuality and touch the macrocosm of life. 
It is that which enables us, in Bacon’s great phrase, “ to 
look abroad into universality ’’, that which helps to give 

permanence and significance to the emotional and intellectual 
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background against which we act out our own little part in 
the “ old proud pageant of man’’. Civilized man, though 
geologically a new arrival on the earth, has yet been here 
long enough to have formed habits of life and thought in 
relation to his environment. The mastery of happiness 
must always imply in some degree a mastery of human 
nature, or, if mastery sounds too bold a note, we can put it 
thus—as human beings who wish to be happy we can 
hardly afford to ignore the records of other human beings 
who have been tormented by the same desire. Some know- 
ledge of that record, even if it start with what Balfour calls 
“‘ the simple raptures aroused in naive souls by works which 
instructed criticism would often refuse to admire ’’, must 
surely serve as a bond between men and women who have 
to live together as citizens. By a most unfortunate accident 
—unless, indeed, it be an insipid by-product of class con- 
sciousness—taste has come to be associated in the minds of 
many people, particularly teachers, with a critical fastidious- 
ness. But if there is one truth about taste that we need to 
blazon and keep bright before us, it is this—taste is that 
which increases the range of a man’s pleasures. It is not 
that which criticizes, rejects, and refines to the point of 
annihilation. Ben Jonson spoke truth when he said “ too 
much pickedness is not man y ”. Taste has little to do with 
what is merely polite, elegant, and seemly, nor does it allow 
us to regard as model exercises in citizenship the lives of our 
men of letters, or the books which they wrote ; few of them 
were interested in citizenship as such. It is the business of 
English literature to train young readers so that their 
imagination is troubled, their sympathies ultimately 
engaged, and their knowledge of modes of life, different 
from their own but belonging to the same racial tradition, 
enlarged. For the child, curiosity; for the youth, 
interest; for the adult, sympathy. Here are the three 
stages of culture. 


One can hardly avoid a word about the “ classics ” of 
English literature. That they have been monstrously 
overdone in the past by the vaulting ambition, or by the 
conventional timidity of pedagogues, is a familiar and not 
unjust accusation. How many thousands of our citizens, 
having once left school, resist ambition and cry ‘‘ We will 
proceed no further in this business ” ? The real problem 
that should engage the teacher of literature is how to produce 
confident readers, who, as citizens, will not only use libraries, 
but will also know how to discriminate between the various 
processes which are loosely identified under the term 
“reading ”. Confidence is not to be obtained by the 
imposition of standards revealed in certain works called 
“ classics ”. The list of “‘ classics ” is not finally closed, and 
it is a healthy sign that many teachers to-day think it proper 
to consider the claims of modern authors to the attention of 
young readers. There is, of course, the danger that too 
much may be sacrificed to curiosity and novelty, but there 
is at least equal danger in trying to insist that there are 
certain standard authors that it is the duty of every edu- 
cated citizen to like. The Archbishop of York has recently 
assured us that the longer works of Milton “ bore him 
stiff ’’’, and would have us believe that his confessional 
candour in this matter has increased his competence as an 
advocate for other authors. With true Christian humility 
he is able to accept his failure with Milton as being his own 
fault ; but some of us may think that his teachers, and the 
tradition in which they worked, are not entirely without 
blame. 


It has been suggested that it might strengthen our sense 
of a common heritage if we secured for our schoos an 
authoritative minimum list of books, or portions of books, 
which all pupils shall have read before they leave school. 
The suggestion is not without its merits for members of a 
profession that is engaged in a life-long struggle against 
chaos. But the difficulties of choice are, after all, too 
formidable. The only author of universal prescription is 
Shakespeare, and it is perhaps best to leave him in his dubious 
isolation. What is wanted is not so much an irreducible 
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minimum to serve as a core of literary culture, a kind of 
common ground where all the budding citizens know all the 
shots and can in safety try a few preliminary bouts, but a 
universal insistence in all schools on the right approach to 
reading, a universal determination to meet the changed 
conditions in which children are to be encouraged to read. 
This would mean a change in what is commonly meant by 
taste, and the disappearance of a good deal of false reverence 
which treats certain books called classics as sacrosanct. 
What happens afterward, when once a growing creature 
has learnt to read, is not the concern of the school. ‘‘ The 
first book that a man reads is more than a book, it is an 
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infection.” The concern of the school is to encourage the 
boy to find out for himself not only what he likes now, but 
also what he thinks he may grow to like. Only thus can 
sincerity and independence of mind be secured in a world 
which seems bent on strengthening its organization against 
them. These are qualities which we profess to admire in 
our citizens. It is true that some parts of our tradition mav 
come to be handled casually, even roughly, by such minds ; 
but that hardly matters. If our circumstances make us 
hypersensitive to what we call attacks on our great tradi- 
tions, let us remember that the Latin stem which gave us 
‘“ tradition ” gave us also “ traitor ’’. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL SERVICE: THEIR PLACE IN 
THE TRAINING COLLEGE 


By MICHAEL KAYE, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Education at Goldsmiths’ College. 


Author of Child Welfare 


Outside the School. 


O one is likely to deny that a child is affected, for good 

or for ill, by the character of his family relationships, 

his housing conditions, his economic status, his leisure 

opportunities, the industrial and cultural life of his com- 

munity. His school is important, but the world outside is 

important also. Teachers, therefore, require knowledge 

of this world, whether to cooperate with it, or to proceed 

with their special task in spite of it, or to defy it and attempt 
its reform. 

But there are also social institutions outside the school 
which call for the special technique of the teacher, for his 
special intimacy and sympathy with children. Even those 
who might object that the teacher is but a pernicious 
meddler when he busies himself with schemes for the general 
improvement of society will probably welcome his interest 
and participation in the activities of children’s playing 
field, camp, play-centre, club, library. Nor, during the 
war, will they be ungrateful for his help in the billeting and 
general supervision of evacuated children. They will 
concede that, at least with respect to such social organiza- 
tions outside the school as seek the development of children 
in their leisure life, teachers and intending teachers should 
be shown the way to knowledge and should be fired with a 
zest for service. They will be impatient not so much of the 
inclusion of social science and social service in the Training 
College, as of what some would project for their scope. 

Yet the lives of adolescents, as well as of children, have 
to come within this scope. For young people between the 
ages of 14 and 18 are still fitted for education, even if they 
are already in paid employment. Admittedly such employ- 
ment may itself stimulate development, if only because by 
its promise of economic independence it may encourage 
self-respect and self-reliance. Yet the danger is considerable 
that young workers who have to be mere “ hands ” may 
be too tired and spiritless in their leisure to seek for com- 
pensation by way of physical or mental culture; left to 
themselves, they are likely to become servile to circus and 
opium. Men of good will have therefore attempted to woo 
them and hold them by evening institute and club. And 
now this voluntary service of youth has received the 
assurance, by Circulars 1486 and 1586, of serious aid, 
encouragement, and supervision by the Government. 

A consequence of this should be the progressive assimila- 
tion both of more post-elementary schoolchildren to 
secondary schoolchildren, and of more elementary school 
teachers to secondary school teachers—a progressive, but, 
of course, only a very partial assimilation. For it would 
be absurd and dishonest to claim that the young people 
who attend evening institute and club after the long hours 
of monotonous, fatiguing, irritating, and often dangerous 
work, permitted even by the most recent legislation bearing 
on their industrial welfare, enjoy educational opportunities 
approaching at all closely those open to children of the 
same age who can still pursue their school life untroubled 


by the restrictions and strains of paid employment. Clubs 
and evening institutes have fittingly been called substitutes 
for secondary schools—some have even said for public 
schools—but we should recognize that substitutes may be 
variously inferior. Even so, beneficent leadership of their 
pupils beyond the age of 14, which has always been con- 
sidered pertinent to the work of secondary school teachers, 
should now come increasingly within the interest and power 
of their colleagues in the elementary schools. 

Day school teachers will be the more welcome to young 
workers in their leisure time the more they have shown 
themselves real educators devoted to good, and not mere 
whippers-in of exasperating trivialities, nor yet devotees 
of good contemptuous of inclination, nor yet timorous and 
childish panderers to childishness. The real educator of 
children should be fitted to invigorate the education of 
adolescents and adults also, since his purpose is always to 
guide development, at whatever stage, in the light of the 
excellent. 

As a Training Department for secondary school teachers 
will generally arrange that its students be given practice 
in senior as well as in junior forms, so a Training College for 
elementary school teachers should arrange for practice by 
its students not in the elementary school alone, but in club 
and institute also. And with its course in the aims and 
possibilities of school teaching should be a course in the 
aims and possibilities of club and institute leadership. 

This course might well be included in the social science 
course, as having to do with what may have an educational 
influence on the child while he is outside the day school. 
But, if it is to stand by itself in relative independence, 
clearly it will require the social science course to supplement 
it. For the leader in club or institute, like the day school 
teacher, needs to know how his young people are affected 
in the world outside. ‘‘ For example, when young people 
are living under unsatisfactory conditions and are employed 
for unduly long hours, often on work of a dull and arduous 
character, they cannot be expected to take full advantage 
of any facilities offered for the use of such leisure as is left 
to them.” So says Circular 1486. But, besides being too 
tired and discouraged to pursue good, young workers when 
at leisure may be too tired and resentful to resist blatant 
and insidious solicitation toward the inferior and the 
vicious. Club and institute have to be watchful of the 
billiard saloon, the fun fair, the dog-racing track, the dance 
hall, the public-house, the sensational cinema, and the 
political gangster. 

Social reform is not the main aim of social science and 
social service in the Training College. For teachers and 
club leaders have above all to promote education, whatever 
the state of the world. Yet clearly their contribution to 
education may be all the greater, if, while in no wise 
neglecting to educate in the world as it is, they attempt to 
improve this world so as to improve education itself. 
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SCAMP’S HOLIDAY 


By “MARTHA MOSS" 


T was better. 

There could be simply no manner of doubt that this 
morning, once for all, his long-treasured boil on the neck 
was better. Mournfully, the small boy drew a hand from 
under the blankets, passed it gently between his ear and his 
pillow, and rubbed the spot where an all-sympathetic 
Providence had so opportunely planted a reason for not 
going to school. Ay, it was all smooth again. Now, bad 
luck to the inventors of castor oil, and to the evil-minded 
smartie who first gave boys’ mothers the idea of scouring a 
fellow’s inside with sulphur and treacle! Thanks to them, 
his boil was gone, and with it the last hope of blessed 
freedom, of another week’s gallivanting among the heather, 
up there on the hill. 

His mother would not be likely to listen to any more 
groans this Monday morning ; he could not hope to spin a 
successful yarn about the pain of a lump now well away, 
for his mother was a wise wee body; his mother had not 
come down, indeed, with the last shower. And now that 
the sun had been shining for hours on the croft, filling the 
tiny attic with a yellow light that showed up the dust and 
the stains on his hill-clothes which lay in a grotesque heap 
on the chair, now that the fire was kindled and the whiff 
of peat-reek tickled his nostrils, while the porridge-plates 
send a friendly chink-chink up the way of the wooden 
stairs, he knew that it was a matter of moments before the 
implacable summons to school. 

Two miles he would have to cycle, on a bicycle amazingly 
held together by sundry casual ends of string and wire. 
Down the brae he would clatter, from where the poor crofts 
of Shillanach had torn their little bare fields from the 
hillside ; he would pass Murdo’s red Highland kine in the 
strath, and would bear down on the village houses, scattered 
around that long white building which was the school. Oh, 
it was not the building itself that he feared; no indeed, 
for it was new and splendid. It was not the teachers 
either ; they were kind enough. 

Maybe it was the other lads. Maybe it was the way they 
laughed at him because of his dark skin and his gipsy eyes. 
Or the sound of their voices when they shouted ‘‘ Hughie 
Molie ” ! He could not help it if his father was a mole- 
catcher in addition to his crofting and his shepherding and 
his half-dozen varied employs; he could not help it if his 
father was a bit of a wanderer and would disappear for days 
at a time, or weeks or months, leaving mother and Morag 
and himself to fend for themselves; it wasn’t his fault if 
folk in the village laughed and said : 

“Och! Geordie Molie! He'll be off again, the ne'er- 
do-well ! ” 

They did not know—they could not—that his father’s 
little finger was better than their whole bodies, and that 
none had a smarter hand with a fishing-rod, or a nimbler 
foot on the heather, or was in any way half as admirable 
as his father. 

It was not pleasant to be thought less of than other boys ; 
hor to be made an odd man out, to be stuck into the goal 
when they played football in the playground. It was 
better to be at home, with a boil on the neck. 

But even the boys were not so terrible as the books. Oh, 
the sorrow of the books! The way they made you screw 
up your eyes and hurt your head, and sit for endless hours 
at a desk while the sun and the wind kept calling you! .. . 
The way you had to fight in your mind with words and 
figures and lines and circles and queer, hard, senseless 
things when all the time pictures passed before your eyes, 
Pictures of the peaty land opening under the plough, and 
of the cows straying up the burn, and the sheep nibbling 
at the green tufts under the heather! The way you had to 
listen with all your ears to the teacher, when you could not 
help hearing the peewees screaming over the bog, or the wild 


geese gabbling like old wives as they crossed the sky on 
their way to devour your father’s young corn. 

Books! Now, was there time in life for books ? Time 
to be sitting poring over them when a man wanted to be 
like his father, strong of arm and straight of eye? Time for 
books, when the croft needed a lad to bring in the beasts, 
and to herd the sheep, and to help with the lambing, and 
to knock in nails or tie things up with wire ? 

Oh, happy boil that had saved him from books! Indeed, 
it was high time, too, for had not half the school gone down 
with measles? Jim Ross had taken them, and Simon 
Macdonald, and the Gunns of the Ord, and the Macleods, 
and the whole tribe of the Mackays, and even Donald More 
who had never had a cold in his life. Everybody had had 
them. Everybody but “ Hughie Molie’’. And it was just 
his luck that while Davie Murray, a poor thing that liked 
school, had to stay at home because his sister had them, 
he himself, Hugh, the lover of the hills, could not take 
measles like other folk. 

But just when he was in despair, there had arisen in his 
neck the blessed red lump which, sore as it was at first, had 
granted him a week’s holiday. 

Boil and all, he had gone with his father to the heather- 
burning, and it was tramp, tramp all day long as they had 
set the long waves of red flame rolling over the hill. The 
smoke was sweet and bitter; it stung his eyes and throat ; 
but black as he was from top to toe, with his eyebrows 
singed and the taste of charcoal on his tongue, he was a 
happy man. Best of all, he could think of Morag, sitting 
forlorn on a school bench in the full knowledge that her 
lucky brother Hugh was out on the hill and as free as air ; 
it gave him a queer but triumphant feeling ; he was a bit 
sorry for M rag, true, but the thought of her sweetened the 
pleasure of his freedom ; it was like a lump of sugar falling 
into his tea. 

Ay, the happy week! The hours in the pinewood, on 
the springy turf, when he watched the rooks circling with 
harsh cries over their ragged nests; the moment when he 
had found a family of young black rabbits, and had carried 
two beauties home to the hutch; the days on the hill with 
the lithe collies, herding the sheep by the stones of the 
ruined shieling; the grand triumph of that long, sweaty 
climb that ended in the coolness of the crags; the silence, 
which a cuckoo broke, calling softly but powerfully from a 
wood down somewhere by the blue splash that was the 
lochan ; the wild scramble up the burn, the searching of the 
water for trout ; the shock of finding the dead heron ; these 
were his secrets, his very own. Nobody would ever know, 
for example, about the heron, nobody but Hugh, who had 
found the poor lovely thing in the water of the burn and 
had puzzled out its death. It had darted its head, he 
thought, after a little fish, and had rammed its beak between 
two flat rocks; then it pulled and found it was caught, and 
the rush of the waters tightened the grip of the stones; it 
struggled, and lost its wits, and drowned. But how it had 
fought! Feathers here, feathers there on the bank, feathers 
all the way down the burn! And nobody knew, saving 
only “ Hughie Molie”’... . 

“Hughie! Hughie! HuGH-EE!”’ 

There! It had happened. That was mother, and it was 
no use waiting any longer. 

t Coming | a3 

The boy rose and dressed with deliberation. It was all 
up. Good-bye, wood and heather, burn and lochan and 
sky ! Good-bye to the sheep, the collies, the black rabbits 
in the hutch ! 

He went down the crazy staircase, slumped into a chair 
and stuck a spoon into his porridge, all the time squinting 
distastefully at a battered brown leather school-bag which 
lay (and had been lying undisturbed for a week) in a corner 
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beside his father’s Sunday boots. He fetched a mournful 
sigh. Och, books again ! 

His mother entered from the poky bedroom where Morag 
slept. 

“ Make haste, Hughie! ’’ she said, “ you’ll be going to 
the village.” 

“I know.” 

“You'll tell the nurse to come in... 

Hughie’s heart gave a bound. 
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“For Morag, I’m sure, has the measles.” 

Praise be! Praise be! Morag had the measles. 

“ And there'll be no school for you to-day, whateffer.” 

No, nor for weeks! The boy attacked his porridge like a 
wild animal, for he was crazy to be off down the brae in the 
sunshine. He scraped up the last spoonful, flung down the 
spoon, and darted out to the shed, whence he hauled out the 
bicycle. He dared not whoop, altogether, but he seized a 
lump of peat and flung it high over the house-top. 

To the village! And then to the hills! 


THE LATIN BASIS OF EDUCATION 


By GUY KENDALL, formerly Headmaster of University College School 


HE Dean of Winchester, himself an ex-Headmaster, 
pleaded recently for the preservation of the Public 
Schools on the ground that they were unique institutions, 
with a curriculum based on Latin. Most Headmasters are 
themselves scholars, and look at such matters from the 
scholar’s point of view. They have little or no experience 
of what Latin means in a junior form. A well-known Head- 
master once remarked, in commenting on the pass standard 
of 334 per cent, then required in classics for ‘‘ Smalls ” and 
“ Little-go ’’, ‘‘ What should we think of English that was 
only 33ł per cent right’’? But a large number of boys in 
every public school attain to no higher percentage in Latin 
to-day. 

You will often find them after some six years of learning 
Latin still putting their objects in the nominative. Recently, 
finding a form of rather overgrown boys in a middle-school 
form very obviously bored with their Latin, I spent five 
minutes discussing the reason why they learned the language. 
A few were quite frank about it. They admitted to being 
thoroughly bored with it, and thought it an utter waste of 
time. Others produced the stock arguments, about Latin 
being the basis of modern languages (quite untrue of 
German), or a means of getting you to think. Not one gave 
what in my view is the only really sound reason—that it has 
a fine literature worth careful study. The reason why this 
had not occurred to them was partly, no doubt, because in 
all those years they had had no proper opportunity of dis- 
covering that it had any literature that could appeal to them 
at all. It mainly meant Caesar, half a page at a time, and 
some stories from Cicero, told in that verbose and compli- 
cated manner in which Cicero thought it necessary to tell a 
story. Nowadays not only has the tradition of Latin Verse 
composition perished, but also many boys seem to go 
through their school career without having set eyes on the 
work of any Latin poet. That is partly due to the mistaken 
view, condemned in the recent Spens Report, that Latin 
authors are read for the sake of acquiring Latin prose 
composition, instead of vice versa. 

But even if it were learned in the right way everywhere, I 
doubt if the general Latin basis worth while. Even in the 
newer secondary schools you may generally find two parallel 
Latin sets, the one containing those for whom it is worth 
while to learn Latin, and the other those for whom it plainly 
is not. Boys in public schools differ very little intellectually 
from other boys in secondary schools ; and it would be far 
better for all to adopt the mother tongue as the basis of 
literary education. 

For the scholar it may be otherwise ; but what proportion 
do scholars in the proper sense bear to the total school 
population anywhere? They are a small and select 
minority. The scholar alone sees derivations without their 
having to be pushed under his nose. He alone finds Latin 
an assistance to his French. To him alone—at least to very 
few others—is Latin an assistance in the art of thinking. 
For the truth is that it is impossible for any one to derive 
benefit, direct or indirect, from a study which is an almost 


complete failure. In former days so much time was given 
to the subject that most boys got something out of it in the 
end, though that something was acquired at the expense of 
much time which might have been better spent otherwise— 
on subjects at which they had some chance really to succeed. 
Now that other more imperative demands have restricted 
Latin lessons to less than half the time that used to be given 
to them, many have little or nothing to show in the end. 
So I agree with my candid friends of that middle-school 
form that for them it is a waste of time, pure and simple. 

I hear it replied by the classical defence, ‘‘ What is your 
alternative ? The Spens Report recommended English ; 
but the study of the mother tongue is too sloppy for a basis 
of education ; there is so little opportunity for analysis and 
deduction and clear thinking generally ’’. 

I doubt whether the good and successful teacher of 
English would assent to that; though probably he would 
admit that English is a very difficult subject to teach. It 
cannot be reduced to a routine like Latin ; and the fool can 
err therein only too easily. But I am thinking primarily of 
English as a basis of literary study, not fcr the whole of 
education. For inevitably the analytical element in educa- 
tion is now provided by mathematics and science. Literary 
studies should give relief from the analytical process rather 
than pursue anal sis further in a region less fitted for its 
application. I think.there is perhaps more reason in the 
criticism that French does not provide a good introduction 
to the learning of foreign languages. It is a tricky language, 
with a difficult pronunciation, and is acquired better by the 
person endowed with a linguistic instinct than by the 
“ average ” boy or girl. From a purely educational point 
of view, there is a good deal to be said for those who advocate 
German as the first foreign language, or actually practise 
that plan. 

Possibly the learning of foreign languages has become 
something like an obsession with the teaching profession. 
It is by no means certain that because a pupil is unequal 
to Latin he should learn a foreign language—still less a 
second foreign language—instead. A very good education 
can be obtained by those who learn no foreign language at 
all, like some of the pupils in the senior elementary schools ; 
and it is probable that there are in the public schools boys 
who have no more linguistic gift than these. In any case 
it is so much better for a pupil to begin learning a foreign 
language, and in the first instance a modern one, as soon 
as he shows the capacity for it, than to begin a difficult 
language prematurely, as the necessity of the ‘‘ Common 
Entrance ” so often requires, and eventually give it up asa 
failure. For that is too often the result of the ‘‘ Latin 
basis ”. 

I do not think that the study of Greek has in any way been 
affected injuriously by its being confined to those who really 
have the capacity and desire to learn Greek. I have seen 
truly marvellous results, especially among girls, who have 
taken up Greek for love of it. The same may prove to be 
true of Latin. Merses profundo, pulcrior eventt. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BLOOMSBURY SITE 


S1r,—An ill-informed correspondent in your issue of July 
revives the long-discredited fable that the late Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, when President of the Board of Education, offered 
the site in Bloomsbury, now in possession of London 
University, to the Senate as a “ gift’’, and that a muddle- 
headed Senate “ lamentably ” refused it. 


The facts are very otherwise. They were set out in a 
letter from me in The Times of November 23, 1935, to which 
no answer was made. I pointed out that Mr. Fisher’s offer 
in 1920 was in no sense a “ gift” but was strictly condi- 
tional upon the transfer to the Government of (1) the site 
and buildings in the Strand owned by King’s College, and 
(2) that part of the Imperial Institute then occupied by the 
University under hard-and-fast agreements with the 
Treasury. The Strand site alone was valued at the time by 
competent authorities at about £1,000,000 ; the buildings 
were probably worth another million; the premises at 
South Kensington were estimated to represent some 
£800,000. The sole consideration offered by Mr. Fisher in 
1920 for these assets, totalling nearly £3,000,000 (the major 
part in the possession of King’s College), was the site in 
Bloomsbury, the actual purchase price of which, seven 
years later, when the value of London property had greatly 
augmented, was approximately £500,000. Had the authori- 
ties of King’s College closed with Mr. Fisher’s offer of a moiety 
of this site certainly less than half, worth perhaps £200,000, 
they would have incurred universal derision and possibly 
subsequent arraignment for sacrificing the property of the 
College for one-tenth of its value in a lunatic exchange. The 
offer was very properly rejected, not by the Senate but by 
King’s College, with whom alone the decision lay, and the 
Government was disappointed of its “ Naboth’s vineyar 
Two principal motives had been entertained certainly by 
the Government, and probably also by Mr. Fisher, in 
making this offer. These were: (1) the desire of certain 
Government Departments to enter into possession of the 
long-coveted premises in the Strand at a cost so greatly 
below their value; and (2) the hope that the establishment 
of the two incorporated colleges, University and King’s, 
upon the Bloomsbury site would be the first step towards 
realizing the main purpose behind the Haldane reconstruc- 
tion as described below. That this second motive largely 
actuated Mr. Fisher was revealed in his letter to The Times 
on November 21, 1935, in which he deplored the refusal of 
his offer principally because it had “frustrated the 
impressive concentration of the higher teaching in London 
desired by such men as Haldane, Milner, Morant, and 
Rosebery ” which he said his proposals were “ designed to 
secure ”. Haldane, Milner, and Morant were leading 
members of the Haldane Commission; the scheme to 
remove King’s College from the Strand was thus closely 
linked with the scheme which formed a cardinal item of the 
Commission’s recommendations, namely to constitute a 
relatively-small exclusively-internal University, consisting 
of two, or at most three, colleges ‘‘ concentrated ” in 
Bloomsbury and governed by a nominated Senate. It was, 
in fact, this ulterior motive behind the policy of “ con- 
centration ” that aroused the objection so long sustained 
by the University, and especially by Convocation, to 
acceptance of the Bloomsbury site, an acceptance which was 
achieved only when it was demonstrated beyond any doubt, 
in 1927, that this policy had been at long last abandoned. 
This consummation had been secured by the final defeat of 
the Haldane reconstruction brought about by the spirited 
action taken by the Graduates’ Association in 1924 as 
described in my letter in your issue of July. 


E. GRAHAM-LITTLE. 
House of Commons. 


GOVERNMENT OF LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Sır, —I regret that Sir Ernest Graham-Little should find 
my note on London University ‘‘ obscure ” and, as far as 
it attempts a recital of facts, ‘‘ inaccurate and misleading ”’ 
Owing to paper shortage, great compression is necessary in 
war-time. The argument was that the appointment of 
members of the Court of London University by the Govern- 
ment is not fully effective as a safeguard of public interests. 
This argument, to my great satisfaction, Sir Ernest accepts. 
What more is required ? I advanced the suggestion that 
Convocation, consisting of graduates of the University, 
should act as “ watch-dog in the interests of the public ”. 
The preamble of the argument appears not to be “ inaccu- 
rate ’’—for is it not accepted by Sir Ernest ?—and the 
conclusion may be mistaken but is certainly not ‘‘ obscure ” 


THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 


S1r,—I was surprised to read Sir Ernest Graham-Little’s 
encomiums on the reconstitution of London University under 
the Statutes based on the Act of 1926, for Sir Ernest in 
moving the rejection of the Bill in the House of Commons 
on November 19, 1926, assured the House that no amend- 
ment “could alter the inherently pernicious character of 
the Bill”. It was an attempt in his ha “ to wreck . 

the independence of the University . 


As to the representation of the ptuduates on the Senate, 
the proportion of one-third is effectively reduced because 
the miscellaneous “ third ”?” of the old Senate is replaced 
mainly by representatives of College interests. The policy 
of the Graduates’ Association in nominating Professors for 
Convocation seats has caused a further reduction in the 
representation of lay graduates. When I stood asa candidate 
for the Senate in 1926 against the nominee of that Associa- 
tion, Dr., now Sir Robert, Pickard, I encountered the full 
fury of their propaganda. Members of Convocation were 
warned that the Senate was to be reduced “ to practical 
impotence ’’. Sir Ernest, in his letter to you, now declares 
that the Act of 1926 left intact “ the position of the Senate 
as the supreme executive authority in all academic 
matters ”, endorsing the opinion expressed in my election 
address that ‘ the Senate will remain a most important 
educational body, possibly the most important in the 
Empire, with executive powers of wide scope and interest ’’. 
Financial control, including new and important duties in 
the distribution of public grants, were assigned to the new 
“ Court ’’ under the Statutes. 


I cannot believe that Sir Ernest’s election as Member of 
Parliament for the University at the General Election in 
1924 had much to do with the course of events, for, as was 
stated in the circular of the Graduates’ Association support- 
ing Sir Ernest’s election, “ the Departmental Committee, 
appointed by Mr. Trevelyan, continues its activities 
unimpaired by any change of Government and the com- 
position of this Committee, now made public, increases 
rather than allays the fears of those who wish to make 
impossible the revival of the Haldane Report ”. How, in 
face of this explicit statement, can Sir Ernest write ‘‘ the 
circumstances of the election in 1924 gave the knock-out 
blow to the Haldane Report ” ? This was administered by 
the abused Departmental Committee. Please do not 
assume that I find the reconstitution perfect. By their 
fruits... As Sir Ernest’s enthusiasm waxes, mine wanes. 
Consistency is the last refuge of the fool ! 


But there is matter for another rhyme 
And I to this may add a second tale. 


T. Ltoyp HUMBERSTONE. 
15 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. r. 


THE JOURNAL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SOCIETY 


Sır, —Our attention has been drawn to the last paragraph 
of the letter from Sir Ernest Graham-Little in your issue of 
July, in which he referred to this Society as ‘‘ an advanced 
left-wing caucus ’’. His principal reason for this description 
appears to be certain advertisements which appeared in our 
Bulletin in May. We would therefore draw attention to 
the following statement issued by our General Committee 
as a result of its Meeting on May 13, 1940: 

“Comment has been aroused by the inclusion in the 
recent bulletin on Convocation, circulated by this Society, 
of certain advertisements from political or quasi-political 
organizations, and it is felt that some explanation is due. 
In the first place it may be stated that the Society has no 
political affiliations whatsoever. Its aim is to forward the 
interests of the Graduates of the University of London, to 
make Convocation more active and effective in the dis- 
cussion of all matters relating to the University and educa- 
tional life and to free it from any suspicion that it is being 
unduly influenced by political interests and considerations. 
The fundamental aim of the Society is to include in its 
membership all graduates who are interested in their 
University, irrespective of sex, creed or politics, and enable 
each to exert a due influence in University affairs. 

“ The subject-matter of the bulletin had, in fact, been 
carefully examined by a Sub-Committee of the Society, 
but final approval was held over for the meeting of the full 
General Committee to be held on May 6. Advertisements 
had been obtained on a purely commercial basis, but would 
also have received consideration at that meeting. 

‘“‘ The sudden increase in postage rates on printed matter 
as a consequence of the Budget made it necessary to revise 
this plan at very short notice. The additional expense 
involved to the Society would have made it practically 
impossible to circularize all members of Convocation after 

May 1. It was therefore necessary that the bulletin should 
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be printed, addressed, and posted within seven days. Asa 
result, the publication had to go forward as a matter of 
immediate urgency, without an emergency Committee 
Meeting to consider questions of detail, such as the nature 
of advertisements submitted for inclusion. In this parti- 
cular case these advertisements would undoubtedly have 
been excluded. The Committee have, in the light of these 
events, considered the whole position and have laid it down 
that, in any future publications of the Society, the strictest 
care is to be taken to examine all advertisements and thus 
to avoid the risk of prejudicing the objects of the Society. 
It should, however, be added that the advertisements 
already printed were accepted on the usual commercial 
conditions and that the Society cannot fairly or reasonablv 
be identified with the views of any particular advertiser.” 

With regard to Sir Ernest’s statement that a Vice- 
President of this Society also happens to be a member of 
the Peace Pledge Union, we can only repeat that this 
Society is open to all Graduates who are interested in the 
University irrespective of sex, creed, or politics, that we 
have no “ affiliations ” whatsoever with any political or other 
bodies, and that we do not propose either now, or in the 
future, to start a political heresy hunt. The Society's 
Vice-Presidents and Committee do not constitute a political 
caucus of any tendency and, in fact, represent manv 
different points of view. 

We note, with interest, that the ‘‘ Graduates’ Associa- 
tion ” claims to be a “ strictly non-party body.” This will 
be a revelation to those graduates who have read its mani- 
festoes and circulars in the past, more particularly those 
issued by it in support of Sir Ernest’s candidature in the 
last two General Elections. | 

JosEPH KENYON, D.Sc., F.R.S., President. 

V. I. GAsTER, B.A., Chairman of Committee. 

J. STEWART Cook, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer, University of London Society. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


The winner of the June competition is ‘‘ Agricola ’’, but, 
as this competitor was the prize-winner in December, the 
prize goes to “ Atlantis ’’, who was second. 

The winner. of the prize for May was E. F. Row, Esq., 
Chigwell Row, Chigwell, Essex. 

We classify the twenty-one versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Agricola, Atlantis, Damon, Bubenberg, 
Bavieca, Memus. 


(b) E. M. C., Echottier, Hibernia, Urbanus. 
Class II.—(a) Auburn, Emil, Calvus, Raphael. 


(b) Fidelis, Phoenix, Numéro, Chauve-souris, 
Blackwing, Onyx, Obsidian. 


Top IN ÄHREN 
By DETLEV VON LILIENCRON 


Im Weizenfeld, in Korn und Mohn, 
Liegt ein Soldat, unaufgefunden, 
Zwei Tage schon, zwei Nächte schon, 
Mit schweren Wunden, unverbunden, 


Durst überquält und fieberwild, 

Im Todeskampf den Kopf erhoben. 
Ein letzter Traum, ein letztes Bild, 
Sein brechend Auge schlägt nach oben. 


Die Sense sirrt im Ährenfeld, 

Er sieht sein Dorf im Arbeitsfrieden. 

Ade, ade du Heimatwelt— 

Und beugt das Haupt und ist verschieden. 


TRANSLATED BY “ AGRICOLA ” 
DEATH IN THE CORNFIELD 


Among the poppies and the corn 
A wounded soldier lad is lying, 
From morn to eve, from eve to morn, 
Two days alone, untended, dying. 


Tortured by thirst, with fevered brain, 
His head in deathly anguish raising. 
One dream, one vision comes again, 
His failing eyes are upward gazing. 
The long scythes swish where cornfields swell, 
His peaceful village lies before him. 
Farewell, O world of home, farewell— 
He bows his head and death steals o’er him. 


There were several moderately skilful translations, but 
none outstandingly good; it was clearly difficult to repro- 
duce the closely packed meaning of the German lines very 
naturally. “Atlantis ’’ would have been placed first, had 
it not been for the obviously makeshift expression home folk 
blithe in the last stanza. Many competitors, “ Damon” 
and ‘‘ Memus ” among them, found the last stanza trouble- 
some, and it was here that the only very bad mistake 
appeared, when “ Fidelis ” spoilt an otherwise pleasing 
poem by an unlucky guess at the meaning of Sense. 
“ Damon ” avoided Die Sense sirrt altogether ; others were 
content with whirring or humming scythes. Swish is nota 
very beautiful word, but it and hiss are the words which 
best represent the sound of a scythe cutting corn. 

We liked ‘‘ Damon’s”’ first stanzas, and ‘' Bavieca ” 
would have been placed higher if he had not sacrificed the 
form of the original. We hope the “ Obsidian ” will con- 
tinue his attempts, when the competitions are resumed, 
but he must be careful not to let the demands of rhyme 
lead him to use such expressions as Death's bywords and 
wheat-girt loam. 

We thank competitors for their letters and look forward 
to correcting their translations when the competitions start 
again. We hope that “ Hibernia ’’, who has sent in trans- 
lations for forty years without a break, will reconsider his 
decision and compete again in happier times. 
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EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


TEACHERS IN AMERICA (1) 


N the teacher’s contract of appointment to the Elgin 
(Illinois, U.S.A.) Public Schools, a clause reads 
curiously that: ‘‘ By the acceptance of this appointment 
it is understood and agreed—That the Board of Education 
reserves the right to deduct from the salary stated therein 
that portion of the salary covering the period of time that 
the schools are forced to close by reason of insufficient 
funds ’’. Another clause reading somewhat strangely to the 
profession in this country is: ‘‘ That the Board reserves the 
right to terminate this contract whenever the interests of 
the schools require it; and to make such changes in your 
work or assignment at any time as may be deemed for the best 
interests of the schools’’. If at any time after submitting 
the contract and before the close of the current school year 
the teacher should marry, the contract becomes void. 

Those conditions simply stated are by comparison with 
ours rough and primitive, while according to figures reported 
by the American N.E.A. the payments made for bare 
relief and mere subsistence to professional and technical 
workers were higher than the average salaries for county 
teachers paid in four of 13 states in region IIT (i.e. Southern 
states ). In two of the states the average salary for a 
teacher was less than $500, though a year’s relief payments 
to a worker in rural areas of region III totalled $670.80. 
It is also added that the average year’s salary for country 
teachers throughout the United States was $827. This is 
only equal to a relief worker’s wage in rural areas in the 
mountain and Pacific states, while it is less than relief wages 
paid in north-eastern and north-central states. 

The public-school system throughout the United States 
is divided into two divisions—grade schools and high 
schools. Each state has its own department of education 
headed by a state superintendent of schools, with county 
superintendents throughout each state in closer touch with 
the various city and town superintendents. 

Religion is not taught in the public schools, though some 
few schools, as around Chicago, are now completing a 
second year of religious instruction in the graded schools. 
The subject is entirely outside the jurisdiction of most town 
and city boards of education, however, and the teaching of 
religion as a subject is controlled by a special committee 
headed by the rector of the local Episcopal Church. Ina 
large township in Illinois there are three teachers giving 
one hour of religious instruction each week to all children 
in grades four to eight. The course of study is planned bya 
woman who holds an M.A. degree in religious education. 
The funds to meet the expenses of this special instruction 
are raised by an annual door-to-door collection. 

It may be surprising to many in this country to learn 
that there is no standard salary for school employees. Some 
states in the United States do not even have legislation 
to enforce minimum salaries or wages. Until recently, 
and during America’s depression years, community high 
schools have usually started teachers on $900 to $1,000 per 
school year of nine months, while a minimum of a B.A. 
degree is required in Illinois State. 

In this state, four per cent of a teacher’s salary is deducted 
towards the State pension scheme. Nothing is deducted for 
insurance, though in some communities teachers have the 
privilege of taking out group insurance against illness 
and for hospital care. 

A. W. HEWITT. 


(2) 
EACHERS in America have still, according to The 
American Teacher, to be on the alert against encroach- 
ments on academic freedom. The President of the American 
Federation of Teachers, writing in a recent issue, points 
out that the educative process, if its object is the develop- 


ment of free men and women, can be carried on effectively 
only by teachers who are secure, enlightened, and free. 
He adds : 

“ The task which the Federation faces in this area is a 
colossal one. Even in the best of times teachers suffer from 
many and severe disabilities. Nurtured on a quasi-servile 
tradition that can be traced back to antiquity and com- 
mitted to a conception of ‘ respectability ’ that is essentially 
false and undemocratic, they have been reluctant to band 
together and assert themselves in community, state, and 
nation. As Howard Beale has shown, the ordinary American 
teacher, in both his professional and private life, is spied 
upon and harassed by gossips, busy-bodies, heresy-hunters, 
self-constituted guardians of public morals, paid agents of 
power and privilege, and by any one who desires to conceal 
piratical designs on society under the cloak of patriotism 
or gain a reputation for civic courage and public spirit 
without danger to himself. These ‘normal’ disabilities 
are an insult to the profession and a menace to democratic 
education. They must all be removed. 

‘“‘ This work must be done even though we are living in a 
time of crisis marked by the growth of a spirit of anxiety, 
hysteria, and intolerance. Reactionary organizations are 
increasing their pressure on the educational system for the 
purpose of destroying freedom of teaching. Hence comes 
the necessity for an improvement in the status of teachers. 
The struggle for tenure, economic security, better working 
conditions, professional responsibility, and full civic rights 
must be continued. Help must be given to teachers 
dismissed because of the honesty of their instruction, the 
boldness of their activities in the community, the 
intensity of their devotion to the defence of their fellows 
or to the cause of public education. To this end it is 
proposed to establish a sustentation fund.” 

Further points from the 1940 programme state that 
educational opportunity must be expanded. ‘ There are 
more than three million adults in this country who cannot 
read or write. In America to-day there are nearly one 
million children of elementary school age who are not 
enrolled in any school.” The drive for retrenchment, as 
illustrated by the suggestion of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York that free public education should 
not be provided beyond the elementary grades of instruc- 
tion, must be resisted. The Federation not only opposes 
retrenchment, but also demands an expansion of education 
programmes commensurate with the needs and resources 
of the richest country in the world. The cry is—Defeat 
Retrenchment, Preserve Civil Liberties and Keep America 
out of War. 

S. B. L. 


THE POLISH TRADITION 
By COUNT LUBIENSKI, Forest School, Reepham 


NY ONE coming into closer contact with foreigners has 
certainly experienced the difficulties arising not only 
from language, but also from psychological and sociological 
differences. Hence the importance of studying the lives 
and customs of other nations. So far as Polish people are 
concerned, the need of a comprehensive historical and 
psycho-sociological study has been brilliantly met by the 
interesting book of Paul Super,* an American who has 
spent seventeen years in Poland and has made an extensive 
research on the subject. 
Only a non-Pole could have painted a portrait of the 
“ typical Pole ’’, limning features of which the Poles them- 
selves are unaware, or at least incapable of judging 
objectively. The author summarizes the chief characteristics 
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of a Pole in the following way (p. 206): ‘‘ Personally, he is 
as a rule somewhat individualistic, an idealist, a man 
tolerant of the views of other men, basically religious, and 
deeply committed to the Catholic faith, but rarely really 
pious, romantic and at times impractical, intelligent and of 
quick perceptions, with a taste for intellectual interests, 
and fond of the rural life, the land, the out-of-doors. 


“ Socially . . . he is friendly across class lines, courteous, 
chivalrous, hospitable, a good diner, and intensely devoted 
to his family. . . . Politically . . . not easily drilled and 


regimented; he is a convinced believer in democratic 
process as a whole, is a brave and able soldier, passionately 
devoted to freedom.” 

Every item of this description is illustrated by numerous 
examples in history and facts of contemporary Poland. 
Special stress is laid on everyday Polish customs and the 
way in which they differ from Anglo-Saxon habits. 

As the contents are rather of a psychological and historical 
nature, it would be hypercritical to expect a detailed 
description of pre-war Poland. As the author justly 
explains, the roots of a national character and conduct lie 
chiefly in its tradition, by which he means the totality of 
the ideals and values inherited from the past and acquired 
through racial features, temperament, geographical factors, 
and historical experience. 

In describing the “typical ’’, “ traditional ’’ Pole, how- 
ever, he has a very delicate task to accomplish, for which 
are the features that can be called ‘‘ typically Polish ” ? 
And which class of society is to be given precedence in case 
of conflicting characteristics ? In the way the author solves 
this problem lie the chief assets, but also the weaknesses of 
his study. He frankly confesses that he knows well only 
the “ intelligentsia ’’, and the class called szlachta, a word 
effectively translated by the author as “ gentry ”. 

Consequently, though we cannot blame him, since he 
has made the best possible synthesis of the Polish character, 
in a time of general change and revaluation of traditional 
ideals and conceptions, we must observe that many of the 
features noted by the author may in future appear as the 
last traces of a declining generation, while other charac- 
teristics, already in existence, will only in future distinguish 
themselves as a permanent and “ typical ’’ element of the 
national character. 

Noting the absence of Polish equivalents for such words 
as “home ”, “efficiency ”, “sportsmanship ’’, “ team- 
work ”, “ gentleman ”’, “ fair-play ’’, which he finds charac- 
teristic of Polish mentality, the author opens up a field 
which it would be interesting to explore further. Many 
Polish words, for instance, have no accurate counterpart 
in English. And the general characteristics of the Polish 
language, with its extreme elasticity and somewhat sophis- 
ticated modulability, offers some interesting comparisons 
with the more concrete, frank and sober English. 


In an interesting chapter at the end, the author reviews 
Poland’s traditional relations towards other countries. He 
observes that, whereas the Poles consider the Germans as 
“ their traditional enemy ”, this is merely a consequence 
of the expansivist tendency of the German governments, 
while in individual relations ‘‘ Poles go to Germany to study, 
read German books, like German music, intermarry with 
Germans, and have real German friends ”. 

With regard to England, the author mentions cultural 
relations between the two countries reaching as far as King 
Canute, whose wife was the daughter of the first historical 
Polish ruler, Mieszko I. 

As for America, he relates the presence of “ nearly five 
million Americans of Polish ancestry ”, and the mutual help 
given in periods of national emergency, like the participa- 
tion of Poles in the American War of Independence and the 
moral and material assistance of America in rebuilding 
Poland in 1918. He might have mentioned also the great 
cultural influence of those ‘‘ American Poles ’’ who, return- 
ing to their Polish homes after several years of residence 
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in the U.S.A., bring not only money, but also the knowledge 
of modern organization and progressive farming, and trv 
to bring about a revolution in the minds of their conserva- 
tive countrymen. ' 

As a general observation, too, the author might have 
mentioned how unfortunate it was that the mutual relations 
between Poland and the Anglo-Saxon world were not closer 
in the past, and that the understanding of life and its 
problems, so deeply rooted in England and America, had 
no more effect on the Poles to counterbalance the influence 


' of the German intellectual idealism or the French sophis- 


ticated rationalism. The Anglo-Saxon countries, on the 
other hand, would have gained by contact with the Poles 
by assimilating some of their positive qualities. 

To conclude, the book is undoubtedly an important 
contribution towards the understanding of Polish psy- 
chology, and should be read by all who are interested in the 
life and fate of the Polish people. 


THE NEW EUROPE 
By A. C. F. BEALES, King’s College, London 


HE bold leading-article in The Times on July 1, on the 
Europe that is to emerge from the war, is the best 
contribution we have yet had in the business of ‘‘ keeping 
up morale”. To those who have complained that the 
Democracies are more sure of what they are fighting against 
than of what they are fighting for, the article offers great 
service in inviting us back to first principles. Its core lies 
in the following passages : 

‘‘ There is much to be gained by considering the funda- 
mental issues of European order, but little profit in the 
discussion of legal forms. The problem of the new European 
order is, after all, the problem of every political organiza- 
tion ; how to combine individual liberty with the authority 
necessary for social cohesion... This concentration 
cannot be achieved by power alone, but only by the creation 
of common loyalties and by a sense of common values. It 
is here that our war aims are sharply distinguished from 
those of the dictators, here that the struggle takes the form 
of a basic moral issue. .. . We must indeed beware of 
defining these values in purely nineteenth-century terms. 
If we speak of democracy, we do not mean a democracy 
which maintains the right to vote but forgets the right to 
work and the right to live. If we speak of freedom, we do 
not mean a rugged individualism which excludes social 
organization and economic planning. If we speak of 
equality, we do not mean a political equality nullified by 
social and economic privilege. . . . The European house 
cannot be put in order unless we put out own house in order 
first. The new order cannot be based on the preservation 
of privilege, whether the privilege be that of a country, of 
a class, or of an individual.” 

This is as tremendous a sign of grace as the leading- 
article in which The Economist bade farewell to nineteenth- 
century liberalism over a year ago (December 30, 1938). Per- 
haps the greatest pity in modern political discussion is that 
the essential ‘‘ corporateness’’ of life, that principle which 
does not easily allow a man to think of rights without auto- 
matically thinking of his corresponding duties, has been 
lost sight of. The dictators have created corporate States— 
vile from top to bottom, since they suborn human personality 
to extinct on. We have been so rightfully incensed at this 
that we ourselves shudder at the word “corporate ’’. In 
so doing we have failed to stress that the notion of a cor- 
porate society is the exact and conclusive opposite of the 
corporate State. For a corporate society (like that of the 
medieval guild and of modern Portugal under Salazar) is 
one in which rights and duties, forms of goveinment, and 
forms of administration, are founded and rooted inalienably 
in the supreme autonomy of each human personality. This 
is the welcome theme of Madariaga’s Anarchy or Hterarchy, 
and of the new lead given in The Times. 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


MR. RICH 


Mr. E. M. Rich retired from the post of Education 
Officer for London on July 12. An appreciation of his 
services appeared in a report submitted to the London 
County Council at their meeting on June 25. Before 
entering the service of the L.C.C., he spent nine years as a 
teacher and organizer of science classes and as an Inspector 
in the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
Ireland. In 1905 he was appointed Principal Assistant in 
the Education Department of the L.C.C. He acted as Head 
of the Technological Department from 1907 to 1910, and 
again from 1928 to 1933, and as Head of the Elementary 
Department from 1910 to 1928. In 1933 he became Educa- 
tion Officer, on the appointment of Sir George Gater as 
Clerk to the Council. He will be particularly remembered 
for his work in the arrangement for assemblage of children 
at the Coronation Procession of King George VI. and the 
recent evacuation from London of children and adults. In 
1925 he visited Canada with a party of Directors of Educa- 
tion, and again in 1938 with a party of schoolboys. The 
Council’s report refers to Mr. Rich as “a most capable, 
energetic, and devoted chief officer who has devoted himself 
unsparingly to the cause of education in London during a 
period of great development and expansion ”, and records 
the Council’s high appreciation of his services. All who 
worked with him, members of educational bodies, officials, 
and teachers, re-echo the Council’s terms of appreciation 
and wish Mr. Rich health and happiness in his retirement. 
Mr. Rich is succeeded as Education Officer by Mr. E. G. 
Savage, C.B., Senior Chief Inspector of the Board of 
Education. 


More Evacuation.—During last month more children 
were evacuated to places of greater safety. About 4,000 
schoolchildren were taken from Portsmouth to areas in 
West Surrey, North Hampshire, and South Wiltshire. 
From Southampton some 4,700 schoolchildren were 
removed, and about 1,000 from Gosport. An additional 
4,000 children were evacuated from Greater London to the 
West of England. About 8,000 children, who were evacuated 
from London at the beginning of the war to Brighton, Hove, 
Portslade-by-Sea, Southwick, and Shoreham-by-Sea, have 
now been transferred to reception areas in the Home 
Counties. About 8,500 schoolchildren who were registered 
for evacuation, were removed from Eastbourne, Hastings, 
Bexhill, Rye, Newhaven, and Seaford to areas in the Home 
Counties, and some 3,000 children, who were evacuated 
from London last September to Worthing, have now also 
been removed to the Home Counties. 


Medical Examination of Children.—The Board of 
Education, in Circular 1519, remind local education 
authorities of evacuation areas that all, and not only the 
registered, children should be kept under frequent super- 
vision, so that as far as possible children shall not be sent 
out to reception areas in a condition which might cause 
complaint. For this purpose it will be necessary for the 
authorities, even where schools are closed, to provide for the 
attendance of children in small groups from time to time 
for medical inspection and continued supervision, and to 
ensure that for the final examination on the day preceding 
departure the medical arrangements are sufficient to provide 
for the number for whom transport is made available. 


The Schools and War Industry. — Administrative 
Memorandum No. 235 issued by the Board of Education 
gives further information on the transfer of teachers to 
war industry. Handicraft teachers should register at the 
Employment Exchange, explaining their position, and 
Should inquire for the Officer who is specially charged to 


deal with offers of service of this kind. The age of reserva- 
tion and the conditions of work of teachers transferred to 
production work are that of the workers in the occupation 
to which the teacher has been transferred. A teacher who 
has already registered for military service should on such 
transfer at once notify the office at which he registered. 


Day Nurseries in War Factory Areas.—Local au- 
thorities have been advised to provide day nurseries for 
children up to the age of five whose mothers are working 
in Government factories or in factories with Government 
contracts. One town already has thirteen nurseries, and 
others are open or about to open in various areas. The 
ideal nursery will take not more than forty children, and 
will be in charge of a trained matron and assistant, with 
partly-trained assistants and girls of 16 to 18 years to help 
them. There should be one assistant to every five children. 
The Ministry of Health will pay grants of 100 per cent of 
the cost of adapting and equipping buildings, and Is. a day 
for each child ; parents will be expected to contribute not 
less than 1s.a day; and, as it is estimated that the running 
of a nursery involves expenditure approaching 3s. a day for 
each child, local authorities will have to provide about 
one-third of the cost of maintenance. 


Paper Economy in Schools.—The Board of Education 
Administrative Memorandum No. 228 deals with the 
problem of the shortage of paper for written work in schools. 
It suggests that, in addition to the use of backs of old forms 
and notices and the blank pages of exercise books, some 
written exercises should be replaced by lively and searching 
oral work. It also asks schools to see that all used paper 
and old text-books and readers are collected and dispatched 
to the appropriate quarter for re-pulping. Attendance 
registers more than three years old may also be sent for 
re-pulping. Local education authorities are also urged to 
secure the restriction of the consumption of paper in their 
othces. 


A.R.P. in Schools.—Administrative Memorandum No. 
233 calls attention to the danger from splinters of flying 
glass during an air raid. Where schoolchildren would 
remain in unprotected rooms, the school authorities are 
asked to treat windows on the lines recommended in the 
Ministry of Home Security’s pamphlet, “ Your Home as an 
Air Raid Shelter ’’, published by H.M. Stationery Office. 
In rural areas it is not considered that the provision of 
shelter at schools on the scale applicable to the more 
vulnerable areas can be justified, save where the school is 
close to a vital target such as an R.A.F. station, or in parts 
of rural districts closely adjacent to built-up areas. 

Protection may, however, be improvised either by the 
application to the school of the advice contained in “ Your 
Home as an Air Raid Shelter ” or (if the building is in- 
capable of adaptation as a shelter) by the provision of 
readily accessible shallow trenches, two feet wide and three 
feet deep around the school. In some cases arrangements 
have been made for children to disperse to reasonably good 
shelter, e.g. in nearby houses or other premises ; and there — 
is no objection to such arrangements. Dispersal to such 
cover as may be available in open country is not now recom- 
mended. In all areas, in the event of bombs dropping in 
the neighbourhood of a school without warning, the children 
should in no circumstances leave the school building, 
whether to enter the school shelter trenches or for dispersal 
to domestic shelters on the lines suggested in Administrative 
Memorandum No. 212. In such circumstances the children 
should take up the safest positions available in the building 
itself, away from windows and, if necessary, lying on the 
floor. 
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Summer Preparations for Winter Food.—In Memo- 
randa Nos. 1, 8, and 14 in the series “ The Schools in 
War-time ’’, suggestions were made to schools on the 
way in which they could help the country by developing 
facilities for gardening. To these there has been a very 
satisfactory response. One school in a rural area has itself 
planted an additional seven acres with potatoes, greens, 
legumes, and fruit. Many gardens grow more than can be 
used by the growers, and the aim now is to organize cropping 
so that this surplus shall consist of non-perishable vegetables 
—in the main, carrots and onions. Memorandum No. 21 
suggests how schools can cooperate in this further effort. 
Every piece of waste land should be brought into cultivation 
as quickly as possible, and valuable advice is given on the 
methods to be followed, on what to sow, and on storage. 
Arrangements are being made by the Ministry of Food, in 
conjunction with the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes, the National Allotments Society, and the Rural 
Community Councils, for a system of collecting non- 
perishable produce at a sufficient number of centres for 
disposal through trade channels. The Memorandum refers 
also to the demonstrations and courses in war-time cookery 
which are being arranged throughout the country, and 
expresses the hope that domestic subject teachers and 
others employed on these demonstrations and courses will 
take every opportunity of urging the need for extra efforts 
in the garden and allotment. 


Schools for Emergency Hospital and Civil Defence 
Purposes.—The Ministry of Health are endeavouring to 
find buildings which could be used as hospitals if either an 
existing hospital has to be evacuated or there is a sudden 
rush of casualties with which the hospitals are unable to 
deal. It may be necessary to earmark schools as such 
“shadow ”’ hospitals, and the Board of Education in 
Administrative Memorandum No. 230 ask local education 
authorities and Governing Bodies to cooperate by readily 
assenting to requests that may be made to them for this 
purpose by the Regional Officer of the Ministry of Health 
or by the Medical Officer of Health of the County or the 
County Borough concerned. It is understood that schools 
will be earmarked only if no other suitable buildings are 
available and will not be taken over except in acute 
emergency. First-aid posts in schools should now be 
allowed to remain, even though this may result in restrict- 
ing the efforts of the local education authority to restore or 
maintain full-time education. In the event of heavy 
casualties occurring near a school (whether or not a first-aid 
post is installed in it) it may become necessary to convert 
it at once into a temporary hospital, for use until such time 
as the patients can be transferred to hospitals in the emer- 
gency scheme. In such circumstances local education 
authorities would, of course, be prepared to vacate the 
school forthwith at the request of the Regional Officer of 
the Ministry of Health or of the Medical Officer of Health 
of the County or County Borough concerned, who will 
decide what equipment is to be removed or retained. 


Teachers and National Service.—The Board of 
Education announce that men teachers holding a First or 
Second Class Honours Degree in Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Engineering, or Metallurgy who, with the 
raising of the age of reservation to 30, are liable to be called 
up for military service on or after August 1, are asked by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service to communi- 
cate with the Ministry’s Central Register, if they have not 
already been accepted for that register, with a view to their 
services being considered for technical work of national 
importance. Such teachers, in the first instance, should 
send a post card to the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service (Central Register Department), Queen Anne’s 
Chambers, London, S.W. 1, giving only their name (in block 
letters), address, and qualifications. On receipt of this 
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post card the Ministry will issue the necessary forms for 
completion. 


War Bonus for Teachers.—The Burnham Committees 
have recommended to local education authorities that as 
from April I, 1940, a war bonus of 6 per cent on salary shall 
be paid to teachers in receipt of £5 per week or less. The 
recommendation will not become operative until the 
organizations of teachers and authorities represented on 
the Burnham Committees have given their consent, and is 
subject to the agreement of the Board of Education. 


E.A.W. Welfare Canteens.—Since the presentation 
to the Electrical Association for Women of the first Mobile 
Welfare Canteen to work among the troops in collaboration 
with the Y.M.C.A. and the Welfare Department of the War 
Office, offers have been made to the E.A.W. at the rate of 
one a week. The “fleet” now consists of six canteens 
staffed by trained women personnel. The service is nationa! 
in its allocation ; two canteens are operating in South-East 
England, one is soon to go to the North-East, another to 
one of the Home Counties, and it is hoped to send one to 
Scotland. The work of the mobile “ pioneer’’ corps is 
augmented by the many thousands of women in the 
Association’s Branches throughout the country. The object 
is to bring the amenities and kindly atmosphere of simple 
home life to mitigate the privations and isolation of the 
troops engaged in home defence. Men are served in camp 
or on the march; the gay blue and silver paint of the 
woodwork, the vase of fresh flowers, and the friendly kitchen 
clock are all reminders of those things which they are 
helping to defend. 


Japanese Essay Contest.—The year 1940 marks the 
2,000th anniversary of the founding of the Japanese Empire. 
To commemorate the occasion, the Kokusai Bunka 
Shenkokai (Society for International Cultural Relations) 
has organized a world-wide essay contest. Three essay 
subjects have been set and manuscripts must be mailed by 
September 30, 1940. Copies of the Rules and Regulations 
governing the competition may be had on application to 
the Secretary of the Japan Society, 19 Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W. 1. 


The Teaching of Hygiene.—At its Annual General 
Meeting the Ling Physical Education Association passed 
the following resolution, which was forwarded to the Board 
of Education by the Association, with the support in 
principle of the British Medical Association and the 
Association of Headmistresses: ‘‘ That the Ling Physical 
Education Association strongly recommends that more 
attention be paid to the teaching of hygiene in all schools.” 
Asa result, the Association has appointed a panel of experts, 
including educational and medical authorities, to draw up 
pamphlets on “ A Modern Approach to the Teaching of 
Hygiene ” and a “ Syllabus for Senior Girls ’’, the latter 
being drafted at the special request of a number of Head- 
mistresses. 


New York World’s Fair.—The British Library of 
Information has opened a Branch in the British Pavilion 
at the World’s Fair, to give information on subjects con- 
nected with the British Commonwealth of Nations, India, 
and the British Colonial Empire. A very interesting 
collection of up-to-date pamphlets, official and other, in 
addition to current British periodicals, is available there, 
as well as a certain number of reference books. Inquiries 
that cannot be answered on the spot are referred to Head- 
quarters at 50 Rockefeller Plaza. An opportunity is thus 
offered to individual students to procure guidance on British 
sources of information, and also to obtain direct access to 
certain material with the possibility of discussing it. Special 
efforts are made to cope with the needs of teachers. For 
groups of students lectures are provided dealing with 
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exhibits in the Pavilion. Specialists on British History, on 
Education, on other Social Services, on the British Colonial 
Empire, and other topics are available. 


Imperial College of Science and Technology.—The 
Thirty-second Annual Report of the Imperial College states 
that the total number of students in 1938-39 was 1,263, of 
whom only fifteen were women. The Royal College of 
Science had 525 students, the Royal School of Mines 138, 
and the City and Guilds College 600. Total research 
workers were 334 and 94 higher degrees and 191 B.Sc. 
degrees were awarded. Full accounts are published, the 
income amounting to £245,017. 


The Association of Education Committees.—The 
Annual General Meeting of the Association of Education 
Committees had to be cancelled at short notice, but the 
address which was to have been delivered by the President, 
Mr. George Tomlinson, M.P., has been published in 
Education. In the course of it he says that, if ever there 
was a time when the services administered by our education 
authorities were vindicated, that time is now; for the 
product of our schools, physically and mentally, now 
joining the Colours in their respective age groups, are 
acclaimed on all hands as a credit to their training, and a 
living testimony to the value of their schooling. The 
tragedy is that such valuable material should have to be 
used in such a way. He also suggested as a slogan “ Educa- 
tion for Service ’’: to know, in order to be the better able to 
advise and help; to acquire knowledge, in order that its 
acquisition may be beneficial to mankind. This might 
sound Utopian, but the ideals of yesterday were the realities 
of to-day, and it might well be that the dreams of to-day 
would become the actualities of to-morrow. ‘ Let it never 
be forgotten that it isn’t for want of knowledge, so much 
as from lack of direction, that the world has gone wrong, 
and that the substitution of service for exploitation may 
help to restore the balance.”’ 


World’s Classics Essay Competition.—An announce- 
ment of this competition was made in the April number of 
The Journal, Nearly 1,000 entries were received. The 
essays were of a high standard and interesting in content. 
The following awards have been made: First Prize (Oxford 
Books to the value of £5 5s.), R. C. C. Watson, Rugby 
School, for his essay on ‘' Barsetshire in 1939 ”. Second 
Prize (Oxford Books to the value of £3 3s.), J. M. Moffat, 
Bradford Grammar School, for his essay on ‘* An Old Man’s 
Dream ” (Subject 2). Third Prize (Oxford Books to the 
value of {1 1s.), A. O. Eastwell, Brockenhurst County High 
School, for his essay on Subject 5. Fourth Prize (an addi- 
tional award of Oxford Books to the value of 10s.), Yvonne 
F. Gillan, King’s High School for Girls, Warwick, for her 
review of Wordsworth’s Poems. Fifth Prize (an additional 
award of Oxford Books to the value of 10s.), Eileen Annette 
Chapman, Girls’ High School, Burton-on-Trent, for her 
essay on Subject 1. Consolation Prizes (one volume of the 
World’s Classics Series) have been awarded to a number of 
other candidates. 


Broadcasts for Discussion Groups. — The B.B.C. 
announce that two series of talks, planned with the needs 
of Discussion Groups and the serious listener in mind, will 
be broadcast next autumn, conditions permitting. One 
series will be of a literary nature and the other will have a 
direct bearing on current affairs. The first series, entitled 
“ The Writer in the Witness Box ’’, will resemble the series 
broadcast last year under the title, ‘‘ The Artist in the 
Witness Box ’’. In the new series authors will describe, in 
answer to questions put to them, their aims and methods of 
work. The novelist, the playwright, the biographer, the 
essayist and the journalist are artists, but they serve a 
wider public than the artist of the pencil and brush. This 
is because they work in a medium familiar to all, using as 
their materials the words of our common language. When 
the writer goes into the witness box, he must answer 
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questions about his purpose and his method, and listeners 
will attend his trial, not as an ignorant public, but as men 
and women trained by their own apprenticeship to words 
to play the part of judge. In the second series, called 
“ Taking Stock ”, an opportunity will be given to review 
what has been happening during the past twelve months. 
These months have put British institutions, ideas, and 
ways of life to a searching test, and the march of events has 
thrown new light on many old questions. During this time 
the people of this country have accepted a measure of 
control by the State which would have been for the majority 
unthinkable before the war. The talks in the series will 
attempt to assess what has happened, and to summarize 
the lessons of practical experience which must form the 
starting point for reconstruction after the war. Among the 
topics which suggest themselves for discussion are: 
evacuation; the censorship and freedom of speech; 
idealism and realism in politics ; democracy and efficiency ; 
the meaning of the British Commonwealth of Nations ; 
militarism and the military virtues; conscription and the 
voluntary principle ; education and individual initiative. 


‘« Better Shelters.” — A pamphlet, Better Shelters, 
published by the A.R.P. Committee of the Association of 
Architects, Surveyors, and Technical Assistants, price 3d., 
contains an explanation of the Government’s A.R.P. 
Shelter policy, a criticism of this policy, and practical pro- 
posals for the immediate improvement of the Shelter 
programme, The A.R.P. Committee of the A.A.S.T.A. has 
spent over two years studying the problems of shelter 
protection. It has submitted to the Government and 
published several important technical reports on shelter 
design. Part author of the present pamphlet is Mr. F. 
Skinner, A.R.I.B.A., co-designer of the Finsbury Shelter 
Scheme and one of the leading architects in this country. 
In 1938 Mr. Skinner, as a member of the A.A.S.T.A. 
Committee, paid a special visit to Spain to study air-raid 
shelters in Barcelona. 


The Book Crisis.—The National Committee for the 
Defence of Books has performed a notable service in pub- 
lishing this pamphlet (6d. net, Faber & Faber). “‘ There is 
no such thing as culture in war-time ’’, proclaimed The Daily 
Express solemnly, and the Treasury has duly seconded the 
motion. Hence the book crisis. The case against the book 
tax is here stated both by the editor and by the other 
distinguished contributors with overwhelming force. We 
feel with Mr. Bernard Shaw that “‘ the people who imposed 
the tax are quite incapable o seeing its consequences ” 
though, to quote The Manchester Guardian, “ it is difficult 
to see on what grounds an intelligent Minister could resist 
this appeal ”. 


London University.—At the Extraordinary Meeting 
of Convocation held on July 20, Canon Douglas presiding, 
the elections showed close voting. Professor G. B. Jeffery 
was re-elected Deputy-Chairman on a postal vote by 1,359 
votes to 1,074 for Prof. H. V. A. Briscoe (the nominee 
sponsored by the new University of London Society). Eight 
of the thirteen vacant seats on the Standing Committee 
were secured by graduates nominated by the Society, six 
retiring members being defeated. Emergency Statutes 
adopted by the Senate produced protests, especially those 
interfering with the procedure of Convocation and a reso- 
lution was carried, in one instance, by a large majority, 
asking the Senate to rescind the statute in question. The 
feeling was strongly expressed and widely supported that, 
save under force majeure, meetings should be held at the 
ordinary dates. Several amendments of Standing Orders 
were adopted on the proposal of Mr. J. Stewart Cook with 
a view to improving the efficiency of Convocation as one of 
the governing bodies of the University. Significantly the 
meeting produced a much larger attendance—between 350 
and 400 being present—than many held in piping times of 
peace. This shows faith in democracy in our domestic 
organizations. 
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NEW BOOKS | 


GEOGRAPHY TEXT-BOOKS—GAZETTEERS OR 
STORY BOOKS? 


By JAMES FAIRGRIEVE 


CCORDING to one method of dichotomy, geography 
text-books may be divided into those of the gazetteer 
or dictionary type and those of the story-book type. The 
former supply information and leave it to the reader to do 
what he likes with it, which is generally not much except to 
pass examinations, that in fact being the reason for the 
existence of modern books of the type. Some of them are, 
indeed, extremely efficient for the purpose—and dreadfully 
dull. In the days before the “ new geography ” all school 
books were of this kind, but then it did not matter for there 
were no examinations and, anyway, no education was 
considered worth anything unless it was unpleasant. 

Books of the story-book type are not usually nearly so 
efficient; their authors are usually dissatisfied with the 
examination aim but try to write their stories with at least 
one eye, and sometimes a bit of the other, on the examina- 
tion syllabus. Nor are they usually very good at writing 
stories; they have not been brought up that way and, of 
course, it takes more than industry to write a story, a new 
story. Still! there are a few who at least attempt the story 
method with more or less success. Some of them write 
geography text-books which are in effect collections of short 
stories, often about products, for these are the easiest 
subjects on which to write; some contrive in some sort to 
carry the story through a volume. Some even achieve 
three or more volumes and finish the story in the last volume. 

These story-telling geography writers have in a dim way 
glimpsed something of the real importance of Sir Halford 
Mackinder’s classic Britain and the British Seas. Many of 
the younger geographers scarcely realize the greatness of 
that book; they miss it for the very reason for which it is 
great, that the vastly larger part of what was newly said 
in it is now accepted as commonplace ; it has, indeed, been 
so completely accepted that it is rammed down the throats 
of children for whom it was never intended. But for all 
that, only a very few authors of geography text-books have 
seen what is really the distinguishing feature of the classic, 
that not only is each chapter an artistic unity but also that 
they all lead up to a summary and conclusion. 

How do the latest geography books stand in the light of 
these ideas ? There is The World, by J. H. Stembridge.! 
It is carefully written, meticulously accurate, compendious, 
almost scholarly, with an excellent collection of really 
geographical pictures beautifully reproduced and an index, 
of between three and four thousand different names, which 
gives only an inadequate measure of the extraordinary 
amount of information packed into its 514 pages, but—the 
reviewer went to sleep over it, and so, we think, would any 
school boy or girl. We are certain that no sane person 
would ever read it through. The sets of excellent exercises 
may do a little to rouse a youth from lethargy, and the 
pictures, which have only the slightest connexion with 
the text, may induce him to turn over the pages to look at 
them, but the book itself is a gazetteer of the staidest type. 
It rather confirms the belief held by an increasing number 
of teachers, that “a” book for the School Certificate 
examination is an impossibility. 

The World and its Trade Ways? is the third in a series for 
Junior schools. There is very little about trade-ways and 
it is probably no worse for that; it is really a world 
geography. On the whole, the series makes a more success- 


1The World: a General Regional Geography. 
STEMBRIDGE. {6s. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

2Looking at the World: a Geography Course for Juniors- 
By W. A. GREEN and E. G. GREEN. Book 3: The World and its 
Tradeways. (2s. 4d. Blackie.) 
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ful attempt than many to use words and ideas that can be 
understood by children, and this book seems to suit those 
of 9 to 10 for whom it is intended, but it is arguable whether 
any realization worth the name of the causes of day and 
night is possible at that age; a doubt arises whether there 
is any transference of the argument of the diagram to the 
actual world. The questions and exercises are distinctly 
mechanical and do not require much thought, but the book 
is readable, it attempts to tell a story, though on the rather 
hackneyed and not altogether satisfactory method of two 
journeys round the world, and there is some kind of 
conclusion. 

True to its title The New A spect Geography, Commodities? 
gives accounts of most of the important world commodities. 
Each is described in a few pages, simply, with common sense 
and in a rather interesting fashion. There are numbers of 
maps and diagrams, though the former seem at once rather 
over-simplified (and therefore difficult) and too pictorial to 
suit the standard of the text. As, however, each of the 
thirty-seven short sections is complete in itself, as, also, the 
pupil can read them in any order and there is no conclusion 
to any of them, it is obvious that here is another volume 
essentially of the gazetteer type. 

North America, by E. G. Ashton,‘ is a volume suitable 
for the study of one of the special regions at the Higher 
school stage, though we are thankful to nofe that the author 
says nothing about that. It is, at least in parts, not unin- 
teresting to read. There is a feeling for construction of the 
book as a whole. It moves forward. After an introduction 
on the peoples of North America and a consideration of the 
lands to west, south and north, Mr. Ashton treats of the 
interior, and ends with chapters on the Industrial Lands 
and the North-Eastern United States. The result of this 
plan and a sense of what the film people call continuity is 
that the book does not peter out, but must be read to the end. 

Carter and Marchant’s fourth volume of the World of Man 
series on Europe, the British Isles and the World , has a 
character of its own. There is a very pleasing use of 
language which is not geographical jargon but good English. 
There is, indeed, an almost French sense of style, with its 
care for accuracy and economy of words in the suggestion 
of the significance of phenomena. Even if the authors have 
half an eye on the examination, as they say they have, thev 
have evidently other aims; the desire to make real to the 
youth of the nation some of the major human problems of 
the world is not a mere pious aspiration in the preface but 
is in fact achieved. And not only does each chapter tell a 
bit of the story with a conclusion of its own but there is a 
conclusion to the book and a conclusion to the series. There 
is not, however, the inevitability in the order of the chapters 
that is a feature of Mr. Ashton’s books; the chapters might 
with equal profit be taken in almost any other order. 

Seeing the World, by Brooks and Finch, is the second of 
a series for Senior schools built, as is The World and its 
Trade-ways, on a travel scheme, but here there are eight 
travels instead of two, which gives a good deal more flexi- 
bility. Also academic and formal methods of treatment 
have been rejected, and extensive use has been made of 
material which brings before the pupils first-hand accounts 
of travel; actual trains, steamships, aeroplanes, and 
airships. This gives an impression that the things spoken 


3 The New Aspect Geography—Commodities. By C. MIDGLEY. 
(3s. Exeter: Wheaton.) 

North America. By E. G. ASHTON. 
Geographical Series.) 

8 The World of Man. Book 4: Europe, the British Isles and 
the World. By C. C. CARTER and E. C. MARCHANT. (3S. gd. 
Christophers.) : 

¢ Seeing the World. By L. Brooxs and R. Fincn. (Golden 
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of really do exist, that the stories are true stories and not 
novels. It is in fact eminently readable for a number of 
good teaching reasons which a good teacher will discover 
for himself. In the exercises there is a balance between 
bookwork which requires a re-reading of the text and those 
that require thought. There is a conclusion. 

Finally there is The Story of the British Colonial Empire." 
You will not be able to pass the General School examination 
on this book though it should help you to do so, but you 
will not only be able to read it but will also wish to read it, 
and you may even laugh at the thumb-nail sketches. Also, 
when you have read it, you will have learned a good deal 
about the economic geography of the British Colonies ; you 
will have understood, too, the significance of what you have 
read and the whys and hows of a good many things. One 
reason for the readability is that it has a theme and a 
purpose. It is a study in interdependence, a story, as the 
title rightly calls it, of an unfolding in its largest outlines 
of one of the greatest enterprises of the twentieth century, 
the economic. and consequent social development of vast 
unworked territories under the leadership of Great Britain. 
It is not a text-book, though it is at once regional and 
economic, but it ought to be of great use in the geography 
class-room, for it illuminates a good deal of what is otherwise 
not to be understood in ordinary text-books. It is in facta 
very good story ; each chapter is a unity yet it fits into its 
place and there is a conclusion. That is where its real clever- 
ness comes in. But why does it say “ tropical ’’ when it 
means ‘‘ equatorial ” ? 

Now for our conclusion. If Sir Halford Mackinder could 
make a good story for University students out of his classic, 
if some authors are beginning to find ways of making stories 
of school books of different grades, is there any real reason 
why we should not have more of them, especially if, as Sir 
Halford has shown, that that is the way to get the matter 
across ? Gazetteers and dictionaries have their places, 
usually in the bookcase, but on the desk there should be 
the story. 

7 The Story of the British Colonial Empire. By D. WooDRUFF. 
ie Sy the Colonial Empire Marketing Board. (2s. 6d. 


THE CONDITIONS OF A LASTING PEACE 
By T. RAYMONT 


HE books to which attention is here invited bear 
generally upon the subject of war aims, and have all 
been completed and published since the beginning of this 
fateful year 1940. For the most part the writers—of several 
different nationalities—set forth their views on the con- 
ditions of a peace which, avoiding the mistakes of Versailles 
in 1919, should have a better chance of permanence. If the 
Allies prove victorious, what sort of peace should they 
agree upon ? That is the question they asked and answered, 
little dreaming of the tragedy of France, soon to be enacted. 
Are these books, then, already out of date and done with ? 
For more reasons than one, we think not. For one thing, 
as a matter of history, they represent a good deal of 
enlightened opinion, among lovers of liberty and justice 
and humanity, during the early months of the present year. 
Again, whatever the immediate future may bring forth, it 
is quite certain that the struggle against barbarism and 
brutality will continue, until the lives of individual citizens 
are again worth living, in countries in which men have been 
accustomed to call their souls their own. And therefore it 
behoves us all to try to make clear to ourselves, even in this 
hour of darkness, what sort of peace we seek to establish. 
There is an element of pathos in the title! of Prof. Denis 
Saurat’s pamphlet on French war aims. He describes it 
as “an honest effort to think within the mentality of the 
ordinary French people’’. If he is right in the main, his 
words are still worth reading, because the heart of the 
French people cannot have changed within a few weeks, 
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notwithstanding that France has been compelled to leave 
it to Britain to see the thing through. The evolution of 
mankind, he says, has reached a stage when mankind has 
to be arranged in big units. Some of them, such as the 
American States and the Soviet, are in process of formation. 
But the most civilized and powerful part of the world, since 
it is made up of the most differentiated nations, has not 
reached the stage of being a large union, and that is funda- 
mentally why the world is in disorder. The problem is 
therefore to do what the Germans set out to do by force, 
but to do it by reason. And at bottom this problem is one 
of education. If half the youth of Europe are brought up 
to believe that something is black and the other half to 
believe that the same thing is white, they are bound to fight. 
Nothing can be done until victory over the powers of evil 
has been achieved. But such victory will not solve the 
problem, though it is the indispensable preliminary to its 
solution. Victory is the first concern, education the next 
and permanent task. And by this Prof. Saurat means 
drastic educational reforms, not only in Germany, but in 
England and France as well. 

From a French we pass to a British point of view, repre- 
sented by Dr. Maxwell Garnett,? whose work for the League 
of Nations Union is too well known to need explanation. 
He too inquires how to make a just and lasting peace, when 
the menace of aggression has been removed. But he first 
gives a historical review, as to which he will expect adverse 
criticism at some points. He traces the events that led to 
the world war, and then describes the ten successful years 
of the League of Nations, the turning of the tide, the policy 
of appeasement, and the outbreak of “ Hitler's War ”. 
Having thus cleared the way, he pleads for a policy, the 
time for which may be much more distant than he hoped 
when he wrote his book. He pleads for a policy which shall 
not repeat the errors of Versailles, but shall enlist the aid of 
Germany in forming and fostering a new world order. He 
holds that the problem of building a world order on a 
lasting basis belongs, in the long run, no less to psychology 
and education than to politics and economics. 

Dr. Koeppler, who has contributed several chapters to 
the book, was born and brought up as a German in Germany. 
He left Germany in the significant year 1933, has studied 
and taught history at Oxford, and is now of British 
nationality. He rejects the theory that the German race is 
innately superior to all others, and the theory that that 
race has been saddled by divine Providence with a double 
dose of original sin. If people quote the “ monstrous 
megalomania ” of Hegel, they should not forget Kant’s 
work on Perpetual Peace; and if they point to Fichte’s 
Addresses to the German Nation as the source of “that 
heretical abomination, the belief that the individual was 
made to live and die for the State ’’, they should remember 
that his great contemporary, von Humboldt, wrote an 
essay in which he limited the functions of the State to the 
assurance of life and property. Why, asks Dr. Koeppler, 
should one of these philosophies be less ‘‘ typically German ”’ 
than the other? The responsibility for Nazi brutalities, 
he holds, belongs to the Junkers and the Junkers alone. To 
them Hitler owed his rise to power. Conditions of peace 
which would be just to a Nazi Germany would be a crying 
injustice if imposed on a European Germany. In the same 
strain the author calls it the great tragedy of the German 
people that their union was brought about by Bismarck’s 
policy of blood and iron, and not by Stein’s liberating ideas 
about education in citizenship as the prime necessity for 
the well-being of a democracy. 

This plea for the blamelessness of the German people will 
not produce universal conviction. Certainly not in the 
mind of the author of the next book® to be noticed, a 
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Czech who has taken refuge in Britain, and whose intellectual 
honesty is vouched for by Jan Masaryk. Freedom for a 
German, says this writer, has too often meant freedom to 
oppress others. Even Goethe said you must either be the 
anvil or the hammer. This trait the author believes to be 
inherent in the German character, but most pronounced 
in the Prussian. The great Mommsen is quoted as having 
said, regarding the struggles of the Czechs to retain their 
own language, “ If the Czechs will not accept German 
culture voluntarily, their skulls must be broken to let it in ’’. 
Hitler’s advent to power, says the author, revived with 
hitherto unseen ferocity the gruesome policy of oppression 
which had lasted 300 years before the war of 1914-18—an 
experience which ‘‘ would have crushed the life out of a 
less sturdy people ”. The fate of his country and of Poland 
convinces him that the Germans have learnt little from 
history, and that they are “ no more fit to govern other 
nations than they are to govern themselves ’’. In his view 
the conditions of a lasting peace must include, not only the 
downfall of Hitler and his accomplices, but also a long 
quarantine imposed upon their willing German victims. 

We conclude with a necessarily brief reference to a book 
which could have been written only by a distinguished 
philosopher, living in the relatively peaceful atmosphere 
of a non-belligerent country.‘ There is no direct discussion 
of war aims, but a profound effort to think clearly about 
that freedom for which the fathers of the American republic 
crossed the ocean long ago, and for which Britain now 
proclaims her fixed resolve to fight to a finish. Thoughtful 
Americans perceive that release from the old oppressions 
and repressions is not enough. It-was a necessary transi- 
tion, but transitions are but bridges to something different. 
The whole of the nation’s culture must be permeated with 
the desire for freedom. ‘‘ Give me ’’, wrote Milton, “ liberty 
to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to 
conscience, above all liberties ”. Dr. Dewey finds that, 
judged by this test, even America has much to learn, with 
its intolerances and its racial prejudices. It isa high and a 
pure ideal of freedom which he sets forth, and one which 
stands in complete contrast with totalitarian philosophy 
even at its best. 


4 Freedom and Culture. 
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THE CHANCES OF MANKIND 
By MICHAEL STEWART 


INCE the Industrial Revolution, the human race has 
been able to pay for its political incompetence by 
means of its technical cleverness. Three volumes in the 
Discussion Series present different aspects of this problem 
in its present stage of development. One draws attention 
to unexploited resources, and the organization necessary 
for their exploitation ; another describes the uses to which 
our productive powers are, and might be, put; the third 
shows how prevailing economic policies sacrifice the 
community to sectional interests. The lesson which the 
reader cannot fail to draw from all three is that the only 
barrier to great progress and happiness in this century lies 
in our own folly. 

A discussion book should contain a careful selection of 
the main facts and principles involved, and a fair repre- 
sentation of different points of view ; it should also mention 
the further issues arising from the main topic but unsuitable 
for discussion in a short book, and indicate to the student 
how he may pursue the study of them. This last considera- 
tion is one which these three volumes, though in other 
respects admirable, are inclined to neglect. 

Mr. Crowther’ lists the evils of our present economy as 
poverty, inequality, and irregularity. Consequently, he 
argues, our policies should aim at efficiency through 
abundance of capital, equality through the taxation of 
inheritance, and adaptability through the destruction of 
monopolies and restrictions. It is possible, particularly in 
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view of Mr. Colin Clark’s researches, that Mr. Crowther 
Over-estimates the importance of material capital, anc 
under-estimates that of education as a factor in efficiency : 
and, under the heading of equality, he might have dealt 
more fully with both education and the other social services. 
The reader can remedy these deficiencies by turning to 
Mr. Morris's book. In the onslaught on restrictionism. 
Mr. Crowther’s trenchant style and sure eye for essentials 
are at their best. It may be doubted whether capitalism 
will ever cure itself of monopoly and take the good advice 
here offered ; but the author remains suspicious of Socialism, 
and is inclined to judge the Labour Programme by the 
speeches of its less clear-headed exponents. His criticisms 
are extremely shrewd, and all who wish to remove or refom. 
Capitalism should make sure that they have not fallen into 
the errors which he exposes. 

Mr. Morris's survey of national income and expenditure 
is valuable and interesting. His book is neither as precise 
nor as logical as Mr. Crowther’s, but it is wider in scope and 
possessed of a more imaginative insight. The case for 
redistribution of income is forcibly argued on the grounds 
both of justice and efficiency. 

Many readers will be grateful to Mr. Kimble for his 
concise and thoughtful study of a much-discussed and little- 
understood problem. After a survey of present migration. 
available space, and the extreme difhculties of pioneer Lie. 
he concludes that much settlement can be made, particu- 
larly in the British Dominions, if it is organized by a body 
which makes careful preparation and has adequate resources. 
The white peoples, it appears, would be better occupied m 
solving this problem than in hampering the moderate 
emigration of Orientals and the attempts of the African 
to make the best use of his own land. To the idealist's 
belief that the races of mankind should cooperate, a solic 
economic foundation is here provided; for without such 
co-operation much of the planet must remain unused. 

All three books are well suited for sixth form or adult 
education work; they are well written and scholarly, and. 
while not too difficult for the layman, require thought 
and attention. 

2 Earning and Spending. By W. A. Morris. 
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A LITERARY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


HIS is surely one of the most remarkable and delightfui 
autobiographies ever written. As the author says, it 
is “‘ an autobiography not of incident but of mental growth”. 
The author describes his life among books, and the pront 
and pleasure they have brought him. He was fortunate in 
being let loose as a small boy in a well-stocked library, with 
his parents’ permission to read ‘‘ everything but Don Juan”. 
At the age of nine he was sent to school, but ‘‘ fortunately 
school did not put an end to that education which, as 
Gibbon observed, is the best—that which one gives to 
oneself ’’. Freedom from homework gave him leisure time 
to continue his reading, though he received a thorough 
drilling in Latin, and confesses his debt to the teacher who 
“ saw to it that I attained accuracy at least in one smal 
branch of knowledge ”. He was fortunate, too, in having a 
headmaster whose “ recitation of his chosen passages was 
superb ”, and through him he felt as fully as was possible at 
his age “‘ the full force of the union between the twin-sirens, 
Voice and Verse’’. He had already read the Bible through 
more than once, and, before he was eleven, had read through 
Paradise Lost. Lamb’s Tales did not greatly attract him, 
but when Shakespeare came he came “ with a stamp and a 
rush and a roar ”. 

All good things come to an end, and, at the age of thirteen. 
he was sent to a boarding school, but, as the tyranny of 
compulsory games had not arisen “‘ to crush out all origin- 
ality ’’, he still had leisure to read. Here, Milton, Shellev. 
and Spenser became “ the gods of his idolatry ’’, nor were 
these three ever dethroned. Ruskin made an indelible 
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impression upon him. Unto this Last, he says, was to him 
‘“ the start of a Vita Nuova’’. Spinoza’s Ethic exercised a 
permanent influence over him. 

At Oxford, surrounded by books, he “lost no oppor- 
tunity of making that tiny inroad upon that vast store 
which time allowed ’’. Here he began those philosophical 
studies which, though his reading was mainly on other lines, 
had for him “ a utility hard to define, but none the less real ’’. 
Nevertheless, he found it a relief to turn from philosophy 
and from “the tangled uncertainties of history ’’ to the 
field of literature “in which doubts and hesitations need 
find no place and belief can be willingly suspended ’’. He 
read innumerable novels, “ a special distinction of the first 
fifty years of Victoria’s reign ’’. 

After leaving Oxford he had some thought of taking 
Orders in the Church of England, and read much theology. 
‘“ If all Anglicans had been like Fuller, I might have become 
a clergyman ”, but his beliefs were constantly changing, 
and he could not face the prospect of a lifetime in which he 
must either renounce learning in order to keep his beliefs 
stationary, or be in constant fear that they might reach a 
point at which honesty would demand that he should give 
up his profession. He was, he says, fortunate in being 
offered a mastership in a small public school where he had 
access to every book that he could possibly read, and where 
he ‘‘ continued learning in the best way, by teaching others ”’ 
His main subject was English language and literature, but 
he also taught fifth form Latin and elementary German. 
History, along with Literature ‘“ from which it should never 
be divorced ’’, became a main study of his life. ‘“‘ It was 
then that I first saw what I still hold, that history to be 
useful must not begin with 1066; it must start with the 
recent past, and, when that is fairly known, its explanation 
must be sought in the period just preceding.” He has 
some wise words to say about Nietzsche, Treitschke, and 
Houston Chamberlain. “ Knowing, as I did know, that 
such a thing as a pure race does not exist in the world, and 
that of all nations the Germanic is perhaps the least pure 
. . . I was no more deeply impressed with the general 
theory than with the ‘ facts’ adduced to support it. But 
what did disturb me was the realization that this nonsense 
had gained a mastery over the minds of a large population, 
and seemed to be ever more deeply penetrating the mind 
of the most powerful people in Europe. This sense of 
superiority would, too probably, ere long assert itself in a 
very dangerous fashion.” 

In the anxiety of the war (1914—1918) “ which I believed, 
and still believe, to have been mainly due to the prevalence, 
among the German ruling caste, of the pernicious Nordic 
creed ” he found relief in the Hebrew Scriptures and in his 
work on the Book of Job—“ one of the greatest master- 
pieces of poetical genius in the world’. ‘“ With all this in 
my mind, there was no room either for Houston Chamberlain 
then or for Hitler and Streicher in later years.” 

“One class of books only can I always read and feel 
the time not wasted; the historical class, which, dealing 
with the past, does indeed often help me to revise, if not to 
alter, old opinions, or dealing with the present, throws some 
light upon the chaos into which the cosmos seems to be 
returning.” 

As he looks back on the books he has studied he finds that 
“ they have taught me some facts, but I recognize far more 
clearly that they swayed my thoughts and feelings ”. ‘‘ To 
the books I have read I owe, first, a strengthening of my 
love of liberty. . . . A tyrant, as the Greeks knew, makes 
his people miserable at the cost of misery to himself ; and it 
is worse to do evil than to suffer it.” His last words are “ If 
but a score or two of people, glancing at this book, may be 
led to take up some of those I have mentioned, and thus 
gain, in the search for knowledge, some of the pleasures 
which have been mine, I shall be content ’’. i 
h oa oR 

* Ex Libris: Confessions of a Constant Reader. By E. E. 
KELLETT. (8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

(Continued on page 388) 
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LA VIE DE FRANCE 


The aim of this lively new series is to give an 
accurate and vivid picture of French life yesterday 
—and what we hope it will be to-morrow. Each 
book is written by a Frenchman and is fully illus- 
trated with photographs and maps. 


DIDINE ET LES AUTRES 


by COLETTE VIVIER 
40 pages, with 10 illustrations from photographs, 
gd. For 10-12 years. 


A delightful story of a small French girl’s adventures 
with her brother, at home and on the way to school. 


LA VIE DE CHAQUE JOUR 
EN FRANCE by RENE MABEL 


56 pages, with 14 illustrations from photographs, 
10d. For 11-13 years. 

An entertaining record of French life, at home, at 
school, and on holiday. 


PARIS ET LES PARISIENS 


by P. RIETHER and E. PICARD 


72 pages, with 30 illustrations from photographs, 
and 2 maps, 1s. For 13-15 years. 

A lively and amusing account of a holiday spent in 
Paris, with profit and pleasure. 


LE FRANCAIS ET LA TERRE 
DE FRANCE by GEORGES THIERRY 


80 pages, with 32 illustrations from photographs 
and 4 maps, 1s. For 14-16 years. 
A most interesting account of a long holiday tour 
through many districts of France. 

xxx To be published in August 

Write now for specimen copies KK Xx 


Published by 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 
4, 5 and 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1 
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Economics 


The City Page 
By F. LEE. (Discussion Books.) (2s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 


The Business Side of Life 
By M. Tuomas. (2s. 3d. Methuen.) 


The Government of Great Britain and the Dominions 
and Colonies 
By Dr. A. E. HoGan and IsaBEL G. POWELL. 
University Tutorial Press.) 


While two of these books are intended chiefly for school 
or similar use, Mr. Lee writes primarily for the general 
reader, and for discussion groups, for which suitable 
subjects for discussion are suggested in footnotes. He 
seeks to help the ordinary man to understand the “ city 
page ” of his newspaper, and the problems of banking and 
finance which are treated in it. 


He describes, first, the development of money, the 
functions of banks, including the Bank of England, and 
“ the City as a number of markets’’. Separate chapters 
deal with particular markets—those for short-term money, 
for new capital, which is excellently handled, for stocks and 
shares, and for foreign exchange. Commodity markets are 
more briefly referred to; and there is a final chapter on 
“the small man’s money matters ’’. Certain minor criti- 
cisms may be made. More might be said of “ stagging ’’, 
and more reasons given for preferring a managed paper 
system to an international gold standard. Generally, 
however, the book is clear, well illustrated, and adequately 
explained, and should be useful also to beginners studying 
these subjects, for example in commercial institutes, and, 
for reference, to more advanced students. 

The Business Side of Life covers a wider range, but is 
more elementary in treatment. Besides money, banking, 
and finance, it deals with capitalism, communism, trade 
unions, and unemployment—these somewhat too briefly— 
taxation, and war business. Short discussions of the cases 
for opposing systems, like capitalism and communism, 
should assist to stimulate thought. The book consists of 
letters to “ John and Jane ’’, meaning the younger genera- 
tion of school age ; and the author suggests that these could 
be read in spare time and discussed informally, a procedure 
which seems likely to be helpful. 

The tenth edition of Dr. Hogan’s and Miss Powell's 
The Government of Great Britain and the Dominions and 
Colonies describes existing institutions and sketches their 
historical development. ‘Its new matter includes discussion 
of the “ true location of sovereignty ” and a section on 
war-time developments. It should provide a useful intro- 
duction to British governmental organizations. 
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Education 


La Rétribution du Personnel Enseignant Secondaire 
(Frs. suisses, 8. Geneva: Bureau International 
d’Education.) 

In 1938 the International Bureau of Education published 

a report on the salaries of elementary school teachers. The 

volume of which particulars are given above deals with the 

salaries of secondary school teachers. The Ministries of 

Public Instruction in fifty-two States lent their aid in the 

compilation of this probably unique record. In addition to 

the sections dealing with the separate States, there is a 

general summary of matters relating to salary scales, 

allowances and privileges, duration of work, retirement, 
illness, disability, pensions, and so on. The volume served 
as a basis for the debates at the eighth international con- 
ference organized by the Bureau and held at Geneva in 
July last—a few weeks before the horrors of war burst upon 
Europe, and speedily reduced one of the States to ruin. 
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European Policies of Financing Public Educational 
Institutions. 5. England and Wales 
By F.H.Swirt. (University of California Publications 
in Education, Vol. 8, No. 5.) (15s. net. Berkeley, Cal. : 
University of California Press; London: Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This is the fifth and last section of a comprehensive work 
on educational statistics and finance in certain European 
countries, the previous studies relating to France, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, and Germany. Tragically, the first three 
are now in bondage to the fourth. Some seventy-eight 
statistical tables cover the various aspects of “ public ” 
education in England and Wales. Our “ public ” schools 
are not included, because they are regarded in the United 
States as “‘ private ” institutions. Apart from this, there 
would have been difficulty in obtaining information. 
Statistics should be available for this important element in 
our educational system, and the Board of Education would 
do a timely service to the schools and the public by collect- 
ing and publishing as full information as possible. 

The letterpress is historical, explanatory, and critica!. 
Attempts are made to indicate trends in educational 
expenditure. On the historical side, the information is 
sometimes defective. For instance, there appears to be a 
jump from 1870 to 1903, save for the statement: ‘‘ It was 
not, however, until 1880 that a universal attendance law 
was passed.” The omission of any reference to the Free 
Education Act of 1891, the only Act exclusively concerned 
with educational finance, important in both its results and 
its implications, is surprising. The date, 1889, of the first 
Government grants to University Colleges should have 
been mentioned. 

Occasionally the author’s judgment is too harsh. Thus 
the reader is assured that ‘‘ The results of the Forster Act 
[1870] were far from satisfactory ’’. This opinion would not be 
accepted by English educationists generally. Full statistics 
are given in relation to University education, except for 
the University Colleges at Hull and Leicester, omitted as 
not being in receipt of Treasury grants. How refreshing to 
learn that Oxford and Cambridge “enrol no part-time 
students ” ! London, owing to the post-war development, 
has grown out of scale and should be ripe for reorganization 
“without tears” before another post-war development 
starts. The expense of the administration of London 
University (with its Colleges) for 1935-36 is given as 
£210,692, and teaching salaries and departmental main- 
tenance cost more than a million. 

.We congratulate the author on the completion of a 
colossal task of the greatest value to educational 
administrators. 


The Future of Graduates: the Investigation and Fore- 
casting of Opportunities for Intellectual Employ- 
ment 
(6s. net. Paris: International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation.) 

The dithcult problem of avoiding waste due to the wrong 
utilization of intellectual resources is studied in this book 
in relation to several European countries. Before the war 
of 1914, unemployment among intellectuals “‘ was a rare 
phenomenon ”, but the problem has since become serious 
and is being vigorously attacked by the League of Nations 
acting through the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation. The present book suggests how accurate 
and methodical documentation on this subject should be 
compiled and used. 


Vocational and Occupational Guidance 
By R. Epwarps. (2s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

The purpose of this survey is to present a critical analysis 
of the doctrines of vocational and occupational guidance. 
Stress is properly laid on the difficulty of testing temperament 
and the need for further research. In the author’s opinion, 
“ Vocational guidance has gone far. It still has far to go ”. 
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English, Poetry and Drama 


Teaching and Testing English 
By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. 
London Press.) 


Dr. Ballard explains in his Preface that this book is based 
upon an older work, Teaching the Mother Tongue, written 
by him eighteen years ago, and now out of print. The new 
book (for so in effect it is) has been built round the old by a 
thorough-going addition and subtraction. The vigorous 
attack upon the wrong kind of grammar has gone, and its 
place is taken by a well-documented survey of modern 
methods of testing English. An older generation of readers 
may well regret the suppression of those lively chapters 
from the earlier book, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Ballard 
has not been too optimistic in judging—as he does—that the 
danger of wrong-headedness in the teaching of grammar has 
entirely disappeared. 

Although this new book of Dr. Ballard’s can hardly rank 
with his Thought and Language, yet it contains much of 
interest and value. There are useful chapters in Part I, on 
reading, speech, and writing ; and here, as elsewhere, while 
the needs of the class-room are kept in view, the author 
draws freely upon the larger background of life. Chapter 
VII, “The Hartog Method ”, is of special interest, again 
perhaps to older readers, who remember the usefulness 
of Sir Philip Hartog’s book on the Writing of English, 
published by the Oxford Press in 1907, and still valid and 
valuable. 

Dr. Ballard’s book is written throughout with his usual 
ease and lucidity. He is penetrating, persuasive, and never 
dull. The late Professor Tout (I have heard) once objected 
that a book which he had been asked to review was wrongly 
described by the publishers as a school text-book, whereas, 
as Tout observed, it was quite well written! There is 
much to be said for the view that there is only one really 
bad kind of writing—the dull kind. The painstaking tedium 

of many books on education has for too long been a by-word 
among the discerning. Dr. Ballard, in his new book, 
deserves our thanks for doing something to remove this 
old reproach. 


(5s. net. University of 


Teach Yourself to Spell : a Guide to Good Spelling 
Edited and Prepared by KATHLEEN D. BARON. (2s. 
net. English Universities Press.) 


This is a full—indeed an almost frighteningly comprehen- 
sive—primer. One of its best features is a chapter that 
gives a series of words (generally in pairs) pronounced alike 
but spelt differently. Another chapter is devoted to 
Spelling-Bees. More than half of the book consists of a 
list of no less than 5,000 words “ frequently misspelt ’’, with 
a note to each telling one how not to spell it. When 
will writers of English text-books, realize that misspelt 
words are an obstacle and not an aid to good spelling ? 
Some of these five thousand seem supererogatory: a 
carefully selected list of five hundred would surely have 
been much more useful. 


Godfrey Marten, Schoolboy 
By C. TURLEY. Seventh Edition. (5s. net. Muller.) 

This is a new edition of a school story which has become 
a classic. Unlike some other school stories, it gives a picture 
of a public school which is true to life. As Ian Hay said 
of it twenty-five years ago “it is entirely convincing 
and of absorbing interest ”. This edition will be widely 
welcomed. 

(Continued on page 390) 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclasive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, £12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 


University College 
SOUTHAMPTON 


University College, Southampton, is one of the three 
University Colleges recognized by the University 
Grants Committee for receipt of grants. 


It is organized on a residential basis and the majority 
of students live in one of the Halls. 


Students of the College are awarded the External 
Degrees of the University of London. 


The College is organized in Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Engineering, Education, Economics and 
Commerce, and in Departments of Law, Music and 
Navigation. There are special facilities for Aeroe 
nautics, and provision is made for Theological Studies. 


Scholarships of a value of from £40 to £100 a year 
are awarded annually. 


The Training Department of the College provides 
for those who intend to enter the Teaching Profession. 


Facilities for post-graduate Research are provided 
in each Faculty. 


Cost of tuition and residence varies from £95 to 
£110 a year. 


There is every provision for games, athletics and 
rowing. 


For further information application should be made 
to the Recistrar, University College, Southampton. 


A special Prospectus of War-time courses is issued. 
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English of your Daily Life 
By R. K. and M. I. R. POLKINGHORNE. Books 3 and 4. 
(1s. 6d. each. Longmans.) 

The questions based on the passages are sensible. The 
passages themselves vary very greatly in interest: some 
are dull. Some too are far from being models of composition. 
Thus on page 59 of Book 3 the word “ so ” appears no less 
than five times. In one of these instances there is no stop 
between the two principal sentences that it connects. 
Perhaps this may be due to an oversight or to a misprint not 
noticed in proof; but the author renders himself liable to 
become suspect on matters of punctuation when some pages 
later he trots out the exploded and dangerous explanation 
that “a comma means a slight pause ”’. 


Danny 
By W. BRIERLEY. (8s. 3d. net. Duckworth.) 


This, like Capek’s Rescue Party, is the story of the develop- 
ment of a child into early manhood. The account of the 
child’s struggle to free himself from the domination of his 
father is well told. After numerous adventures—some of 
which get him into trouble with the police—he goes to 
work in the pit where his father was killed. The author, 
who is a Welfare Officer, knows his subject and has produced 
a story which is amusing, interesting, and instructive. 


Tom Sawyer Grows Up 
By C. Woop. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

It is an almost impossible task to write a convincing 
sequel to the work of a great writer. Mr. Wood, however, 
has succeeded in recreating for us Tom Sawyer, Huck. Finn, 
Aunt Polly, and the rest so vividly that we might almost 
believe that Mark Twain had come to life again. Anyway, 
this is a good story, and both young and old will enjoy it. 


The Secret Aerodrome 
By Air-Commodore L. E. O. CHARLTON. (Modern 
Stories for the Schoolroom.) (1s.gd. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The title of this book is sufficient to arouse interest. 
The story is written by one who knows his subject from 
actual experience. It describes the adventures of two 
youngsters who at last attain their heart’s desire—to 
become air pilots—and are given an important and 
mysterious job in Southern Persia, the scene of the activities 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. They have many 
adventures, including the release of a kidnapped Khan 
and a fight in the air, but come through successfully, each 
with a casket of gems worth £3,000 and a cheque for £250. 
There is a prospect of more adventures to follow. 


The Story of Sigurd : Five Plays from the Nordic Saga 
By L. pu GARDE PEaAcu. (1s. 8d. Pitman.) 

The five plays in this volume have all been broadcast 
in the Children’s Hour, and are suitable for class-room 
reading and for production without elaborate stage scenery 
or costume. The editor gives some useful hints on produc- 
tion both in the introduction and in the notes at the 
beginning and end of the various plays. The producer will 
be helped also by the illustrations. An attractive volume 
well produced. i 


Knights of the Round Table : Five Plays from the 
Arthurian Legend 


By L. pu GARDE PeEacn. (1s. 8d. Pitman.) 


This attractive volume consists of five short plays dealing 


with the story of King Arthur and his Knights. The 
introduction contains some hints on production and the 
illustrations give ideas for costumes. The plays are suitable 
for simple school performance. 
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History 


|. Units in World History : Development of Modern 
Europe 
By J. T. GREENAN and J. M. GaTHAaNy. Revised 
Edition. (12s. 6d. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

2. Scaling the Centuries 
By E. J. Urcu. (8s. 6d. net. Heath.) 

Here are two class-books which every teacher of history 
in this country ought to possess. They are intended 
primarily for the upper forms of American schools, and 
their length (over 800 pages each) will dismay any one not 
familiar with the extent to which history teaching in America 
‘ goes by the book ’’—for these are one-year courses. But for 
soundness of plan, attractiveness of text, ingenuity of 
illustration and exercise, and general breadth of view, both 
books will be refreshing and challenging. They are con- 
structed on the Unit Plan, t.e. the facts of world history 
from the dawn of man to the Munich Pact are organized 
round large, significant topics at the rate (in a school year! 
of about forty pages of text per fortnight. Detail is mini- 
mized in order to allow the trends, movements, and institu- 
tions of history to stand out so clearly as to give the pupil 
a permanent understanding. Scaling the Centuries falls 
into seven units, Units 1n World History into nineteen. 
The latter book is enriched by a fund of special devices to 
compel thought and self-activity—study outlines, fact and 
thought questions, topics for debate—and is well unified 
by cross-references back and forth. Each book is a master- 
piece of compression and lucidity; each is scrupulously 
impartial in treating controversial issues, whether Reforma- 
tion or Risorgimento, Liberty or Lebensraum; and each 
could be used over here as a balanced foundation for an 
internationalized historical outlook. We have nothing quite 
like either of them in the way of class-books ; nor, outside 
Sixth Forms, have we the scope. But if a Sixth Form here 
would find the text too simplified, its history master should 
find these books a boon in organizing the whole of world 
history into coherent, thematic units co-ordinated and clear. 


The English : from Pirates to Prophets 
By E. Privat. Translated by E. Crankshaw. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a shrewd and witty account of certain aspects of 
the English genius. M. Privat perceives with delight how 
our pirate forefathers drew from Christianity and from some- 
thing in their own natures a habit of tolerance and humanity 
which has benefited us, our Empire and the world at large. 
The theme is illustrated as much from our literature, of 
which the author has a very wide knowledge, as from our 
history. No nation could be quite as noble as M. Privat 
makes us out to be, yet there is no cloying flattery. For 
we have displayed, at least from time to time, the virtues 
here ascribed to us, and so friendly a reception from a 
foreign observer should encourage us to more consistent 


(5s. net. 


performance. Mr. Crankshaw’s translation is excellent 
throughout. 
The Golden Middle Age 

By R. Lioyp. (ros. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


For some ten years, Canon Lloyd of Winchester tells us, 
he has browsed in the literature of twelfth century England, 
and brooded over its history.. The result is this charming 
collection of essays which in a vivid and delightful manner 
bring before our eyes the leading features of the social and 
intellectual life of the age of Henry II and Thomas a Becket. 
The essays group themselves round the attractive and 
notable John of Salisbury, author of the Polycraticus, the 
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Metalogicus, and other works, which fill five volumes in the 
Patres Ecclesiae Anglicanae Series, a man who has rightly 
been described as “for thirty years the central figure of 
English learning ”. From his point of view Canon Lloyd 
brilliantly depicts in turn the schools, the universities, the 
church, the towns, and the villages of Angevin England. 
No more pleasant an introduction to a study of the Latin 
Renaissance in England could be desired. 


A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe 
By C. J. H. Haves. Vol. 2 (Shorter Revised): a 
Century of Predominantly Industrial Society since 
1830. (20s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

This is an intensely interesting and magnificently 
illustrated survey of the economic and cultural history of 
Europe during the century 1830-1930. It is written from 
what appears to be an Irish-American point of view, so that 
its impartiality is not marred by any tendency to take a 
too favourable view of either British policy or Modernist 
theology. It is, however, a mine of information respecting 
the industry, the commerce, the art, the science, the 
literature, and the philosophy of the period which it covers. 


Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs 
No. 29: The Life and Growth of the British Empire. 
By J. A. Witittamson. No. 30: How Britain’s 
Resources are Mobilized. By M. Nicuorson. No. 31: 


Palestine. By J. PARKES. No. 32: India. By L.F. 
RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS. No. 33: Labour under Nazi 
Rule. By W. A. Rosson. No. 34: Russian Foreign 


Policy. By BARBARA WaRD. No. 35: Was Germany 
Defeated in 1918 ? By C. FALts. 
(3d. net each. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Of this latest batch of Oxford pamphlets the most 
interesting at the moment is No. 34. Dr. Williamson’s 
historical survey of the British Empire (29) is a very clever 
tour de force; and he is particularly successful in reminding 
us of the sentiments that have at various times been 
attached to the idea of empire. Mr. Nicholson’s pamphlet 
(30) was published on April 18. On that date the question 
“ how are Britain’s resources mobilized ? ’? must have been 
most discouraging. The pamphlet in fact does little more 
than describe the machinery of one kind of control after 
another. The two pamphlets (31, 32) on Palestine and India 
are wholly admirable: each gives a clear and objective 
account of the almost insoluble problems that fools are 
constantly rushing in to solve. Dr. Robson’s authoritative 
description of labour conditions in Nazi Germany adds more 
strokes to the picture that everybody ought to be familiar 
with already; any workers in this country misguided 
enough to think they would have a better time under 
Hitler would find this account disillusioning. Captain 
Falls’ proof (35) that Germany really was defeated in the 
field seems unnecessary now: whether we believe that 
or not matters very little at this stage of the war. But 
it is heartrending to read what happened in 1918 and 
to compare it with what happened to France in 1940. 
Lastly comes Miss Ward’s masterly exposé of Russian 
Foreign Policy (34). Her aim is to show that Russia’s 
foreign relations are based far less on ideology than on 
the need of security. “The old hostility toward the 
West, the old fear of encirclement reappeared in the disguise 
of anti-capitalism; the security of the Russian National 
State masqueraded as the safeguarding of the Russian 
vanguard of international revolution ; the former expansion 
of and search of outlets and security became the expansion 
of Communism and the advancement of the workers’ 
cause.” Miss Ward’s analysis will be read with gnashing 
of teeth in some quarters; but it undoubtedly explains all 
that has happened so far, and it provides a means of fore- 
casting what Stalin may be up to next. Hence the outstand- 
ing value of this pamphlet. 

(Continued on page 392) 
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How differently the affairs of the world would go—with 
a little more decency, a little honesty, a little more thought. 
Especially a little more thought. I have come to think that 
accuracy, in the deepest sense, is the basic virtue: the 
foundation of progress. It applies to private as well as to 
public life. Sweeping judgments, malicious gossip, in- 
accurate statements which spread a misleading impression 
—these are symptoms of the moral and mental recklessness 
that gives rise to war. Studying their effect, one is led to 
see that the germs of war lie within ourselves—not in 
economics, politics, or religion as such. 


LIppEL HART, Through the Fog of War. 
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Careers and Vocational Training: a Guide to the 
| Professions and Occupations of Educated Women 
and Girls 


Tenth Edition. (2s. Published for the Central 
Employment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers’ 
Association by the Women’s Employment Publishing 
Co.) 

This comprehensive guide ought at once to be ordered 
by those who have the responsibility of advising girls as 
to the choice of careers, whether they are headmistresses, 
careers’ mistresses, or careers’ masters in mixed schools. 
With the thoroughness characteristic of the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau for Women it gives authoritative information 
—compiled in each case by an expert—on 130 different 
careers. An important point is the subdivision of leading 
occupations (e.g. under Agriculture and Horticulture are 
listed seven types of employment such as Herb Farming 
and Poultry Husbandry). The price is notably moderate. 


The Navy of To-day 
: By Lieut.-Cmdr. K. EDWARDS. 


The Army of To-day 
By Major J. T. GoRMAN. 


The Air Force of To-day 
By E. C. SHEPHERD. 


(Our Defenders.) (5s. net each. Blackie.) 


These are three clearly-written and well-produced hand- 
books by experts which would be popular in any school 
library. Each has a brief historical introduction, following 
which clear descriptions are given of the duties of the 
respective service in peace and in war. The equipment 
and arms are described and details about the conditions of 
service are given, so that any one who has read the books 
carefully can say that he has acquired an up-to-date 
knowledge of the defence services on which we rely for our 
natural security. As might be expected there is rather 
more technical detail in the Air Force volume than in the 
other two; the Naval volume lays special emphasis on 
naval strategy and sea-power; while the Army volume 
includes some interesting information about regimental 
traditions as well as descriptions of modern weapons and 
mechanization. Each volume is clearly and legibly printed 
and there are many well-chosen photographs: altogether 
a bright and excellently-produced series. 


The Cinema To-day 
By D. A. SPENCER and H. D. WaLEy. (The Pageant 
of Progress.) (4s.6d.net. Oxford University Press.) 


This book tells us how the cinema came into being via 
the Zoetrope, etc., how a film is made, and how the talkies 
talk. There are chapters on the projector, colour cine- 
matography, cartoons, etc. Perhaps the chapter that will 
most interest readers of The Journal is that on “ The Film 
as a Social Factor ”. The author believes that it is to adult 
education that we must look for a solution of many of the 
social problems that face us, and that the film is at once 
the most attractive and the most effective instrument of 
adult education. The book has a large number of most 
interesting illustrations. It has also an index and a short 
bibliography. In these days, when our youth is mechani- 
cally minded, it will be a popular addition to the school 
library. 
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Miscellany 


Children in Flight : some Pictures of the Evacuation 


By A. H. Bopy. (2s. 6d. net. University of London 
Press.) 

In a foreword to this book Lord de la Warr describes the 
evacuation scheme as one of the great social experiments of 
our time. The story is told in official documents, but these 
are dull reading, and this unofficial account will be welcomed. 
The book is attractively written and contains some interest- 
ing illustrations. 


Borrowed Children: a Popular Account of some 
Evacuation Problems and their Remedies 


By Mrs. St. Loe STRAcHEY. (Cloth, 2s. 6d. Paper 
Covers, 1s. 6d. net. Murray.) 


This book bears out the promise of its title, and more. 
It is a popular account, but, written as it is with the help of 
well-known experts, it goes to the root of each of the 
dificult problems arising from evacuation of children. 
Part I vividly describes the children’s arrival, their speech, 
and their hostesses. Part II tells “ what has happened 
since ’’, and in a final chapter gives straightforward counsel 
on ‘‘ the next step ”. All the difficulties one has read of in 
the papers are faced, and the advice of the best authorities 
is quoted. As the writer of the foreword truly remarks, 
this war, owing to the danger of bombing through the air, 
has taught us, of all things, a great deal about children. 
It has taught us a great deal, too, about social conditions. 


How to Grow Garden Food 


Edited by A. W. YEo. (3d. Eastbourne: Baskerville 
Press.) 


This booklet is an enlargement of a Guide which met with 
a ready sale to allotment holders and other tillers of the soil 
a few years ago. Of necessity the information given is 
much condensed, but it is nevertheless reliable. 

Such a booklet should prove most useful to evacuated 
teachers and others who have recently taken over allotments 
and gardens and are ardently supplementing the national 
effort to attain Victory through Digging. 


How to Grow Food 


By DOREEN WALLACE. 
(3s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 


The writer has drawn a true picture of the beginner, and 
arranged the material round the central figures of an 
accountant who, having been evacuated from a large town 
to the country, obtained a suitable house for his family. 
The book combines the qualities of a text-book with the 
interest of a good novel. It is written with a sound practical 
knowledge; the illustrations are well chosen and notably 
accurate in detail. 

The price, however, is perhaps a little high, especially in 
view of the fact that there are a large number of books 
designed to serve the purpose at 2s. or thereabouts. 


(Home-Front Handbooks.) 


The Story of the Dog and his Uses to Mankind 
By C. G. TREw. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


This book tells us all about man’s best friend. The 
ancestors and relations of the dog are described and his 
many uses in peace and war. His character is sympathetic- 
ally analysed, and the last chapter describes the part he 
has played in mythology and religion. There are some 
interesting plates and a large number of line illustrations, 
with a useful bibliography. 
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The School Recorder Book 


By E. PRIESTLEY and F. FOWLER. 
(10d. each. Arnold.) 

In the learning of a musical instrument it is essential that 
the most careful attention should be paid to grading. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that this book should have been 
published at a time when such numbers of people of all ages 
are learning to play the recorder, for it is admirably graded 
from cover to cover—and that is more than can be said of 
some other books on the same subject. It is thus the ideal 
tutor for the individual who wishes to make a beginning 
with this delightful instrument of such good repute, as well 
as for the teacher who is anxious to use it for class lessons. 

In that case, however, the teacher would be well advised 
to obtain a copy of the School Recorder Handbook (by the 
same authors and publishers, 3s.) which contains—besides 
all that is in the former book—some useful suggestions on 
the subject of teaching the instrument in class. 


Parts i and 2. 


Nelson’s New National and Folk Song Book 
By Dr. D. Macmanon. Part 2. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 
This is the words and melody edition of a very compre- 
hensive collection, the merits of which have already received 
unstinted praise in these columns. The type is admirably 
clear and the binding is of the stoutest calibre—an 
important consideration in schools where the book is used 
frequently and shared between various classes. The plan 
of prefacing each song with the upper part of the pianoforte 
introduction is excellent, as it can be hummed by part of 
the class where there is no piano or pianist available. 


Village Gossip: Operetta (or Cantata) for Female Voices 


By J. S. Bacu. Adapted from The Peasant Cantata 
by W. GILLIES WHITTAKER. (Vocal Score, 2s. 6d. 
Chorus Parts only, 1s.6d. Oxford University Press.) 
This is a revised version of the well-known Peasant 
Cantata which has now been edited with characteristic care 
and erudition. The editor’s six-page preface provides a 
fund of valuable information on the work itself. As one 
would expect, the edition is beautifully printed ; it should 
be sung wherever there are women to sing it. 


Musical Appreciation in Schools: Practical Hints and 
Sample Notes of Lessons for the use of Teachers 
By G. K. Jones. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The first five chapters of this very readable book are full 
of valuable suggestions for the teacher, but the “ sample 
notes ” in the last seem somewhat unnecessary when the 
author has already produced a series of pleasing Music Talks 
to children under the heading Joyous Stories from Music's 
Wonderland, to which he frequently alludes in his ‘‘ sample 
notes ”. Do not teachers nowadays encourage their 
children to go and look up things for themselves in the 
school library—which they will be more likely to remember 
—rather than tell them things about music—which they are 
wont to forget ? 


‘A Piper’s Treasury: a Miscellany of Duets of and 


Trios for Bamboo Pipes 
Compiled and Edited by K. Simpson. (Is. 
Edition.) 
“ Treasury ’’ is the only word with which to describe a 
collection containing such gems as In Duici Jubilo, The 
First Nowell, one or two of the happiest of German folk- 


Hinrichsen 


songs, and Giles Farnaby’s Rest. It is also described as a ` 


scrap-book, however, in the sense that the collection 
contains some of the editor’s favourites, and is therefore 
not in any way graded. 

(Continued on page 394) 
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The Maxims of François Duc de la Rochefoucauld 
Translated into English by F. G. STEVENS. 
World’s Classics.) (2s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 


Many people will welcome this edition of The Maxims. 
The French and English are printed on opposite pages. 
There is an introductory note by the translator, the author’s 
original preface, two portraits of the author, and an index 
of subjects. 


(The 
Oxford University 


Guiding Human Misfits: a Practical Application of 
Individual Psychology 
By Dr. A. ADLER. (5s. net. Faber & Faber.) 


This is a disappointing book. As an exposition of 
Individual Psychology it is inadequate; as a practical 
guide to Adlerian methods of treatment it is far too naive 
and superficial. Interpretations of statements and acts of 
behaviour of maladjusted children are given with ready 
assurance, but in many cases other interpretations will fit 
the facts equally well. The book was written for the 
“ ordinary reader ” rather than for the professional psycho- 
logist, but one wonders whether the ordinary reader will not 
carry away the erroneous idea that the guiding of human 
misfits is merely a matter of quick psychological insight. 
In this book Individual Psychology, simple in its main ideas, 
suffers from over-simplification. 


Predictable Accuracy in Examinations 
By E. R. CLARKE. (The British Journal of Psychology, 
Monograph Supplement No. 24.) (5s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This monograph is an important addition to the literature 
dealing with the statistical interpretation of examination 
and test results. It introduces a new variable not hitherto 
considered in this field, vzz. the variability of performance 
displayed by an individual within one subject, as distinct 
from variability from subject to subject. The author shows 
that the importance of this “ ubiquity ” (as he calls this new 
variable) is so great as to throw considerable doubt on the 
validity of combining test marks and on using tests for the 
purposes of factor analysis. 


The Measurement of Abilities 
By Dr. P. E. VERNON. (10s. 6d. net. 
London Press.) 

For some time there has been a demand for a book of this 
kind for use in Training Colleges; Dr. Vernon's book 
admirably fills the gap. In a simple and direct style, with 
telling illustration, and with the authority of experience, 
Dr. Vernon discusses the preparation and use of tests and 
examinations, and the relevant statistical methods. To all 
teachers who propose to construct and to use mental tests, 
or wish to make the most intelligent use of school examina- 
tions, this book cannot be too highly recommended as a 
first text-book. A valuable list of available tests and 
standardized scales, with particulars of age-limits, time, 
publisher and price, is included. 


University of 


Psychology and Psychotherapy 
By Dr. W. Brown. Fourth Edition. 
Arnold.) 

The success of the earlier editions of this book has shown 
how well it meets the need, both of the student and of the 
general reader who desires to understand the psychology 
of the unconscious and its application to mental healing. 
Dr. Brown is concerned with describing his own methods of 
free association and suggestion under hypnosis, and has 


(12>. 6d. net. 


drawn many examples from his own case books. The lay 
reader will, perhaps, find the psychological phraseology 
difficult, but nowhere will he find the book uninteresting. 
The present edition contains two new chapters—one on 
“ Sublimation ” and one on “‘ The Problems of Later Life ”. 
The former chapter should be read by every teacher who 
has at heart the deeper meaning of education. The chapter 
on “The Psychology of Personal Influence ” throws into 
relief the mental mechanisms operating to produce dictators 
and dictatorship, while the chapter on *‘ The Psychology of 
Peace and War ” is even more topical than when it was 
first written. Dr. Brown’s ideas are always stimulating, 
always well-expressed, and all related to his faith in the 
spiritual nature of man. 


The Beacon Reading Tests 
Sets 1-4. (Single Copies, 3d. Sets of Twelve, 2s. 6d. 
Ginn.) 

These are tests designed for use, in conjunction with the 
Beacon Infant Readers, to assess reading and phonic ability 
of children. The test material uses the same vocabulary as 
the Readers, but different subject matter. No norms are 
given, but the authors claim that the test is diagnostic of 
the ability to pass from one Reader to the next. The 
questions are well chosen, the diagrams are clear and suit- 
able, and the arrangement of the letterpress is good. 


The Kingsway Intelligence Tests 
(Pupils’ Edition, 6d. Teachers’ Edition, with Answers, 
gd. Evans.) 

Controversy still rages around the use and interpretation 
of the results of group tests of intelligence. Where two 
different, but equivalent, forms of a group intelligence test 
are given successively to the same group of children, the 
gain of the second test over the first may be as high as 
twenty per cent. Gains of this size have been found in 
the American Army Tests, and in others. Any teacher 
can buy Intelligence Tests, coach his pupils in them, and 
they will obtain a consequent increase in the scores on 
subsequent tests of the same type. Questions of all the 
common types used in Intelligence Tests of the Entrance 
Examination are obtainable in the Kingsway Intelligence 
Tests. Nothing could be more foolish or cruel to the border- 
line scholarship child than the use of such books. The child 
thus coached may manage to “‘ pass ” the Intelligence Test 
at the expense of a more intelligent child who has not had 
such coaching. But the result will be that he will spend a 
miserable four years trying to live up to his intelligence 
score, attempting work that is far too difficult for him, and 
becoming a drag on the school. Admittedly, this kind of 
coaching is now done in many schools, but those teachers 
who do it show a complete lack of understanding of examina- 
tions. They too frequently regard the examiner as a foe to 
be outwitted rather than as a friend with whom co-operation 
is necessary. Some even consider training in intelligence 
tests to be training in intelligence. This is not so. The 
candidate who is test-sophisticated has learnt to recognize 
the instructions, and has acquired more efficient methods of 
working than the child who comes new to the test, but this 
is not to say that he is more intelligent. Those who have 
prepared and used intelligence tests know that they are 
sensitive instruments easily rendered invalid by muis- 
handling. Their successful use depends on the standardiza- 
tion of the conditions under which they are used. Where 
some testees are familiar with tests and others are not, the 
test results become entirely invalid and, under such 
conditions, it would be well to abandon them altogether. 
It would be a pity to have to do this now, at a time when a 
number of county authorities are coming to depend on the 
Intelligence Test in the County Entrance Examination. 
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Science 


This Strange World 
By Prof. A. E. TRUEMAN. (2s. 6d. Scientific Book Club.) 

There is a widespread attempt at the present time to 
encourage the study of geology in our country, not only to 
increase the number of British professional geologists, but 
also to extend the knowledge of that science amongst the 
general public. 

On the one hand, handbooks on geology of a simple type 
have been written for the schoolboy and, on the other, books 
have been published which are meant to interest the adult, 
and not only to inform him about the fundamentals of the 
science but also to give him information about recent 
theories on matters which are puzzling geologists. This 
book is of the latter class and its purpose is carried out in 
a most admirable way. It is written in very simple language 
and is easy to understand. 

Each chapter is an essay on a particular subject, and 
such matters are discussed as the structure of the earth 
from its centre to its surface, the Ice Age and its possible 
causes, the origin of mountains and the age of the earth. 

One of the most interesting chapters deals with the 
connexion between geology and the history of mankind. 

Every public library should have a copy of this book, and 
those who take any interest in the science of which it deals 
would do well to have it on their shelves. 


|. Inorganic Chemistry 

2. Factual Tests in Inorganic Chemistry (Post School 
Certificate Standard) 

3. Answers to Factual Tests in Inorganic Chemistry 
By F. A. PHILBRIcK. (No. 1, 6s. No. 2, 1s. No. 3, 
6d. net. Bell.) 

Mr. Philbrick’s text-book, intended for post-school certifi- 
cate work, has many admirable and original qualities. It 
is written with great clarity and simplicity, the preliminary 
groundwork of chemical principles being particularly good 
in this respect. The systematic description of the common 
elements and their compounds has been made very interest- 
ing to read, and the technological information is up to date 
and lavishly illustrated. The multifarious influences of 
chemistry on civilized life come out very strikingly, and 
there are many unhackneyed illustrations of the fresh ways 
in which world resources are now being utilized, for instance, 
the Cape Fear bromine plant. There will be few intending 
chemists who will not find the book stimulating and 
absorbing. 

With it, Mr. Philbrick has issued a collection of ‘‘ factual ” 
tests in the new-type style, intended to estimate the know- 
ledge which is gained. It is a moot question whether this is 
a wise proceeding. It may fairly be urged that a premium 
is thereby placed on sheer memory work, especially in the 
hands of an unimaginative teacher. Should even scholar- 
ship pupils be encouraged to “ remember ” the boiling 
point of phosphorus trichloride or the percentage current 
efficiency in chromium plating ? Pupils, arrived at the stage 
for which Mr. Philbrick’s book is intended, should be learn- 
ing the lesson of what to remember and what to keep in 
books of reference. The large range of tests provided 
creates the danger that his text-book may come to be 
regarded as a burden instead of the stimulus it should be. 


A Concise Organic Chemistry 
By N. F. NEwsBury. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The author has succeeded in compressing a quite astonish- 
ing amount of information into under two hundred pages. 
It is, moreover, the right kind of compression, in which 
detail is knit together by useful summaries of reactions and 
properties. Mr. Newbury has a fondness for charts and 
tables which, while sometimes breaking up the reading- 
matter a little awkwardly, should prove very helpful to the 
intelligent student. 


There are what seem to the reviewer a few errors of 
commission or omission. It would be better to discuss the 
formula of benzene before employing the benzene hexagon ; 
three pages are devoted to the properties and polymers of 
acetaldehyde, while only a passing reference is made to 
amino-acids; mustard-gas is, or was, prepared from 
ethylene and sulphur monochloride, not dichloride. But 
these are minor matters, and the book, supplemented by 
sultable general reading, could hardly be bettered at the 
price for Sixth Form work. Numerous and well-chosen 
exercise questions from a variety of examining bodies, 
together with a good index, enhance its value. 


The Development of Power 
By E. C. WitTicx. (5s. net. Chicago, Ill.: University 
of Chicago Press ; London: Cambridge University Press.) 
This is one of a series of publications prepared for the- 
enrichment of the curriculum in the Laboratory Schools of 
the Chicago University ; and it is the first to appear in the 
field of the industrial arts. Previous publications in the 
series have dealt with the social sciences. This book 
describes the several kinds of power now in use, including 
wind, water, and steam; also internal-combustion and 
electrical power. The final chapter describes how power is 
transmitted by mechanical, hydraulic, pneumatic, and elec- 
trical methods. The text is fully illustrated. 


Intermediate Botany 
By L. J. F. BRIMBLE. 
Macmillan.) 

As was stated in our notice of the first edition of this 
deservedly successful book, it is written with such lucidity 
that, notwithstanding the range indicated by the title, 
beginners should find no difficulty in using it. In the present 
edition, some new illustrations have been inserted, errors 
detected in the first corrected, and amplifications made 
where they were found to be desirable. 


I. Mother Nature’s Wild Flowers 
2. Mother Nature's Trees 
3. Mother Nature’s Birds 
4. Mother Nature’s Wild Animals 
Described in Simple Language by W. J. STOKOE. (The 
“ Mother Nature ” Books, Series 2. 1s. each. Warne.) 
These are bright little books for reading to young children ; 
an appreciation of the beauties of nature, and a lasting 
interest in the plants and animals of the countryside should 
be awakened by them. They are well illustrated. 


Second Edition. (8s. 6d. 


Lavoisier 
By J. A. COCHRANE. 
Constable.) 

The original edition of this book was favourably noticed 
in these columns, and we welcome its publication at a 
lower price. It may profitably be read by Higher Certificate 
and university scholarship candidates, though serious 
students of chemical history will probably prefer Dr. McKie’s 
book on the same subject. 


Birds of the Grey Wind 
By E. A. ARMSTRONG. 
sity Press.) 

This delightful book takes us away for a space from the 
anxieties and perplexities of this troubled world to share 
the author’s enjoyment of the birds and flowers, the scenery 
and folkways, of Northern Ireland. It is enriched by 
original observations on the breeding habits of birds, and by 
references to legends and folklore. There are a number of 
charming photographs and sketches, and a serviceable 
index. The volume will interest both the ordinary nature 
lover and the serious student of bird life. 


Cheap Edition. (3s. 6d. net. 


(12s. 6d. net. Oxford Univer- 
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The following are awarded annually to boys 
under 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
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£30 a year, open to all boys iu the School. 


LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three cach 
year, from {80 downward, tenable for three years or 
more at the Universities. 


The School Scholarships are tenable for the 
duration of the holder’s school career. 


The School Fees are £115 a year, with a Consoli- 
dated Fee of £5 a term to cover all necessary extras, 


Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, ALDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


Sw g Ne 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1941, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the value of £60, and four or more Exhibitions 
of less amount. 


Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 


Eutries should be received by May 24. The 
Schunl fees for Boarders are £133 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 


Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 
regarding board aud lodgings should also be 
addressed. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 


awarded in March and June. Candidates 
must have taken previously the March or June 
Common Entrance Examination. A further Exami- 
nation will be held at the College on March 28 and 
June 27. For further particulars apply the RECTOR, 
Beaumont Collegc, Old Windsor, Berks. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 
A® Examination is held each June 


to elect several Scholarships varying in value 
from {£70 to £30 a year. 


A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
or Ex-Oflicers in H.M. Army. The highest of these 
awards will amount to half the total fees. 


Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


N Examination will be held in 
each July, for the awarding of Seven 
Scholarships, value £100 to £30, open to boys under 
14 on June 1, 1941. Two of these Scholarships are 
open to boys under 14 years and 6 months on 
that date. In addition One Musical Scholarship and 
One Drawing Scholarship, value £40 each, open to 
boys under 144, may be awarded. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENNAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships, varying from £80 to £25 per annum, 

will be held in June, 1941. Age limit 14} years. 

Special Exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy and 

members of H.M. Services. Apply Hucu ELDER, 
M.A., Headmaster. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


Sx Scholarships, maximum value 


£70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
the HEADMASTER, Gizyleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Carlyon Bay, South Cornwall 


f | ‘HREE Entrance Scholarships, 
value £50—£70 will be offered in March. 


WELVE to Fourteen King’s 


Scholarships and Entrance Scholarships 
value {25—{£100 per annum, and 


WO Milner Memorial Scholarships 


value £100 per annum for five years, will be 
offered in June. The Milner Scholarship is open to 
sons of Colonial Civil Servants and others. 


For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 
ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 


(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 


(b) Two CHORAI, EXHIBITIONS of {30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 

Candidates will be examincd in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


WO Major Scholarships will be 


awarded on the results of an examinatios 
held in March each year, of the value of £60-{10 
each, according to the standard attained by the 
candidates. Further minor Scho and Erbi- 
bitions will be awarded, of the nomi value of {10 
each. These secondary Scholarships may be aug- 
mented to values varying with the Saal needs of 
the parents. All candidates must be under 14 years 
of age on September 1, following the examinatioa. 
A limited number of these Scholarships wM be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental (string 
or woodwind) Music (no age limit). 


For further particulars a 
MISTRESS, Miss I. M. BROOKES, 


ly to the Heap 
A. (Cantab.). 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


NTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held early in March, TMI. 
About five Scholarships of £100 and not less tha 
three of £50. A number of Exhibitions also will be 
gn to boys of all-round ability. 


rticulars of these and certain Memorial 

Exhibit ns apply to the HEADMASTER or BUrsR, 

Peeri College, at Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, 
ord. 


Successful candidates will join the Schon! is 
September. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships is held annually in May or Jose 
For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


“THREE or four Open Foundation 


Scholarships of £100 a year, and six oae 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of between {25 and 
£75 a year will be awarded in June, 1941, if suitabke 
candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 


The Preliminary Examination at the candidate's 
present school will be held on May 26 and 77. A 
candidate may, under certain conditions, be excused 
the Preliminary Examination, if the date coinddes 
with that of some other examination. The Fina 
Examination for selected candidates at The sities 
will be held on June 3 and 4. Candidates most 
under 14 on January 1, 1941. A large a of ae 
jects in the Final Examination is available, including 
Science, German, and Music. 


Scholarships and Exhibitions may in certain cass 
be increased by such an amount as the circumstances 
of the Scholar may require. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 


AN Examination is held in May or 
June. Generally two Scholarships ere 
offered of £60 cach, two of £40, and two of £3. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age. Fall 
particulars and entry forms can be obtained from 
the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 
WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


N Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from £63 
to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education approved by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 


For particulars apply to the HEADNASTER 
WALTER M. GORDON, M.A.,; Wrekin College. 
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October, 1940, issue will be ready on 
September 30. Advertisement scale is on 


page iii of cover. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 
War-Time Address : 

31 CORKRAN ROAD, SURBITON, Surrey 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
GROVE House, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 1 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


By THE DEAN, MR. FRANK ROSCOE 


HIS interesting account of the work, 


past and present, of the College 
the February, 1939, issue of The Journal of Pucat 


MEMBERSHIP 
Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


CHAIRMAN: I. G. MONTEFIORE, O.B.E., M.A. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the 


THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF | National Froebel Foundation. DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
SPEECH TRAINING ie cad Grants fromthe Board of Bducation „The Examinations of Teachers for the 
AND DRAMATIC ART geass Oe ee Knebworth during: the Winter Vacations: The Regula: 
(Incorporated) a SRA a E Te tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


Recognized as an approved course for | C*d@#de". near Berkhamsted, Herts. 


the Diploma in Dramatic Art of 
London Vevey: 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


14 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


President : 


Ricur Hon. THE EARL oF LYTTON, 
K.G., G.C.S.I1., G.C.1.E. 


Principal : 


ELsiE FoGerty, C.B.E., L.R.A.M. 


Recognized by the Board of Education 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE 
Students are pecpered for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel U 
Practice n ote: Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools 


Course of Training, three years. 


COACHING 


qe © Fees e Se ee 
PPSSHSSSHSlSHS COCKS SRsESRSeRBBseen8 


1. Full Course of Dramatic Training. 
Fees with Residence, £103 19s. to £110 5s. 
Fees, without Residence, {34 13s. per annum. 


For further information res Courses, 
Bursaries and Residence, apply to the ARY. 


2. Three Years’ Course of Training for OLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Teachers of Speech, qualifying 
for recognition by the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. 


University Degrees; Teaching ab exer of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and other Universities; A.C.P., 

mo P.; Non tion Courses on the History 
and Practice of Education and other subjects. 
Students are also for Matriculation, peeve’ 

» Locals, Professional Prelims., &c. 

Staff comprises 56 peor Teachers. oes 
free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, DEVE: E., WOISEY HALL, OXFORD. 


King’s College of 


Household and Social Science 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


3. Two Years’ Course of Training in 
Speech Therapy, with practical 
clinic experience. 


TYPEWRITING 


Autumn Term begins on Sept. 28th. Temporary Address : 


cjo UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF 


EGREE Course in Household and 


Social Science; Sister Tutors’ Course; 
Courses in Institutional and Household Management. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
King’s College of Household and Social Science, at 
the above address. 


Temporary Address : 
LOPES HALL, 
ST. OERMAN’S ROAD, EXETER 


SE EE EE TE TED 
SSSSSTCSCSCSCHORFSHKTSSSBSORSCSEFeReBBEG 


YPEWRITING. Testimonials, 
eee Exam. Papers, etc., 1d. each, 25 
(similar) 1s. 3d.; 50,2s. MSS. Syllabuses, 10d. 
1,000 words. Carbons 2d. Honours Certificate.— 
HURLOCK, 44 Havelock Road, Hastings, Sussex. 


Prospectuses and interview on 
application 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


CORO SSSSSOOOCORSEHRETHSTHOSSS SHEE EOHSOSOS HST HSSOSHSHOSSSSSHEHO HOC SSODOHSCOHSTSHES HSS SSR SHHOSSHSOLSSS 
` 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 
U niversity Hostels for Women Students 


Warden: Miss M. ORLIDOER Davis 
i (Hons. Hist. Oxon.) 


Fees, £51, £56, and £61 per annum 


The courses with reference to the 
Degrees of the ^ Universi y of Wales. There is a 
nt for the Training of Secondary and 
Elementary Teachers, and Departments of Music, 
Theology and Agriculture, the classes in which are 
open to women students. Prospectuses may be 
Saine from the REGISTRAR, University College, 


HOSTELS, RESIDENTIAL AND 
HOLIDAY QUARTERS FOR 
TEACHERS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) 


Beck Hall of Residence for Women Students 


HE WARWICK CLUB, Ltd. 


Residential for ladies with married quarters. 
8.W.1 (near Victoria). 

board, or 
6s. to Ge. 6d. a night. Bed and breakfast 80s. a 
week, or 5s. a night. a. One night only 5s. 6d. Tele- 


v 
phone: Victoria 7 Warden: Miss M. K. WILKINSON, M.A. 


OXFORD 


XENFORD HALL. — Old-estab- 


lished Private Hotel, near the Martyrs’ 
Memorial and central for Colleges. Moderate resi- 
dential, daily, or bed and breakfast terms. Hot 
and cold water in bedrooms. Telephone 2748. 


Fee, 57 guineas per session of 31 weeks. 


College tuition fees, Arts, £20, and Science {£25 
per session. 
Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 
us REGISTRAR, University College, Singleton Park 
wansea. 
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By G. B. SMITH, M.A., former Headmaster of Sedbergh. 


FRANCE, 1598-1715 


is Mr. Smith’s later book, appearing this month. 


The French France 
Revolution and ISIS - 1871 
Napoleon eae 
224 pages. 10 maps. 4s. 4maps. 4s. 


xe For the special period The Making of the German Empire. 


q English 
AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR OF FUNCTION. By E. E. Allen, 
B.A., and A. T. Mason, M.A. 5s. (Two parts, 2s. 9d. each.) 


ESSAYS PAST AND PRESENT. MORE ENGLISH DIARIES. 
Anthologies by Elisabeth D’Oyley. Each, 3s. 

ENGLISH EXERCISES FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. By 

R. W. JEPSON, M.A. An immediate success. Qs. 6d. 


GRASS OF PARNASSUS. MOUNT HELICON. Two splendid 
Prange of verse, the former introduced by Sir John 


Each 3g 
PROGRESSIVE PRACTICE IN ENGLISH. By R. Cromarty, 
M.A. 2s. 3d. 
q French 


EN AVANT! A French Course for Schools. By M. A. 
Lebonnois. Book I, 2g. 9d. (Phonetic Introduction, 1s. 4d.) : 
Book II, 3s. 3d. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Christopher Varley, M.A. 3s. 

BIEN ÉCRIRE. For Senior Students. By M. F. Dufour. A 
comprehensive Post-Certificate course. 4g. 

FROM ENGLISH INTO FRENCH. Matriculation translations 
chosen by A. G. Elliot-Smith, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

FRERE ERE JACQUES and other Simple Plays. By Simonne 


LE eyes PAR LA LECTURE. A First Reader for Adult 
Students. By Marie Lips. 2s. 


q Latin 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By R. D. Wormald, M.A. 
An up-to-date School Certificate course. 5g. 6d. 


TRIENNIUM. A popular three-year course. By R. D. 
Wormald, M.A. Book I, 2s. 6d. II, 8s. III, 3s. 3d. 


BALBUS and TIRONIBUS. W. Heath Robinson and George 
Morrow illustrate these delightful Junior Latin Readers by 
G. M. Lyne. 2s. 6d. and Qs. 3d. respectively. 


q Geography 


THURSTON’S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. For School 
Certificate. I, The Home Region, 28. 6d.; II, Africa and 
Australasia, 2g. 9d.; IIa, Britain Overseas, 8s.; III, 
America, 3s.; IV, Eurasia, 3s. 8d.; V, The World, 6. 


A NOTE AND MAP BOOK OF MATRICULATION GEO- 
GRAPHY. By G. H. Fairs, M.A. Book I, The World (ex- 
clud. Europe), 2s. 8d. Book II, Europe and British Isles, 28. 


It is written to cover the new special period set for Oxford and 
Cambridge School Certificate, 1941. 


Ig2 pages, 4 maps. 3s. 6d. 
«Germany Introductory History of 
1815-1890 Europe in the 
08 pages. Middie Age 
‘inane eS. éd 


295 pages. 7 maps. 4s. éd. 
Oxford ai Cambridge School Certificate, 1941. 


q History 


THE ISLANDERS. British History for Middle Forms. By 
L. J. Cheney, M.A. Book I, Christendom (to 1461). 38s. 64. 


THE TUDORS AND STUARTS. By M. M. Reese. 6s. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO HISTORY. By J.V. Harwood, M.A. 
Notebooks providing work with sketch-maps, pictures and 
questions. For age 12-14: I, Ancient Times. II, To 1485. 
III, 1485-1714. IV, 1714-1938. Each 1s. Od. Progressice 
books for older pupils: V, Tudors and Stuarts. VI, The 
Eighteenth Century. Quarto, manilla. Each 8s. 


MAKERS OF WORLD HISTORY. By R. A. F. Mears, M.A., 
B.Litt. Three books of biographies. 8s. each. 


q Science 


ARY GENERAL SCIENCE. By T. H. J. Field. 
A fully correlated course. Book I, 8s, Book II, 8s. 6d. 
A JUNIOR PHYSICS. By W. G. Allanson. 3s. 3d. 
A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By 8. R. Stubbs. 3s. 3d. 
HOLMYARD’S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. Most famious of 
Matriculation texts. 476 pp., 105 illus. 13 plates. 66. 6d 


‘SOME PROBLEMS OF BEING ALIVE.’ By J. J. Bryant, B.Sc. 
A Junior Biology, 8s. 


qd Mathematics 


SIMPLE ALGEBRA. By Michael Milford and R. C. Lynes. 
3s. (With Answers, 8s. 6d.) 

A NEW ARITHMETIC. By F. A. J. Rivett, M.Sc. A School 
Certificate course with a wealth of good examples. With 
Answers, 5s. 6d., without, 5s. Also in two parts, with or 
without Answers. 

ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. By F. A. J. Rivett. Nearly 
5,000, in three books for pupils about 11-14. Book I, 1s. 64 
(with Answers, 1s. 9d.) ; Books II and III, each, Is. 8. 
(with Answers, Qg.). 


ARITHMETIC AND ACCOUNTS. By H. L. Jones. Book I, 
ls. 9d. Book II, 2s. Answers to both, ls. 
A FIRST TRIGONOMETRY. By 8. N. Forrest. 2s. 


a a ESEE OF SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By F. A. J. Rivet. 


MATHEMATICAL TEST PAPERS FOR SCHOOL CERTIFI- 
CATE. By C.J. Cozens. 1s. 4d. Answers, 6d. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. By C. J. Cozens, B.Sc. 
Some 1,200 classified problems, with Answers. 3s. 3d. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


WHEN a distinguished member of the fighting forces 
turns aside from his main preoccupation to speak 
publicly of war aims, his words have a special claim to 
close attention. Such an occasion was 


rater that of Lord Gort’s address, broadcast 
r Go on the evening of the recent anniversary 
Witness. of the outbreak of the war of 1914-18. 


Our goal, in the present war, he said, is 
to ensure that the four characteristics of the soul of 
Britain—our religious faith, our love of freedom, our 
sense of tolerance, and our respect for individual rights 
—shall survive. No summary of our war aims could be 
clearer or truer. We are, as has often been insisted upon 
in this journal, engaged in a religious war, a conflict of 
ideals, a clash of radically different conceptions of what 
should claim our deepest devotion. Lord Gort’s message 
is in tune with the broadcast speech in which Lord Halifax 
brushed aside Hitler’s summons to Britain to capitulate 
to his will. ‘‘ We must march together in this crusade 
for Christianity. We and our great Dominions oversea 
stand, and shall continue to stand, four-square against 
the forces of evil. We shall go forward, seeing clearly 
both the splendour and the perils of the task, but 
strengthened by the faith, through which by God’s help, 
as we try to do His service, we shall prevail.” 


WE heartily welcome the demise of the ill-conceived 
proposal to include books, newspapers, and 
periodicals in the purchase tax, and warmly congratulate 
The Battle those who have contributed to this 

of the Books. satisfactory result. In this battle of 
the books, Mr. A. P. Herbert, the 

Burgess of Oxford University, played a leading part, 
and the old description of Oxford as “ the home of lost 
causes and impossible loyalties ”’, if ever true, is now out 
of date. Ashe said, “ the Treasury notion that there can 
be no distinction for the purposes of taxation between 
books and boots, Beethoven and bees, Shakespeare and 
soap, has only to be stated to be scorned by any civilized 
person.” To him and to the other distinguished men and 
women who, supported by our leading journals, have won 
this fight, we owe our warmest thanks. In the words of 


Mr. Henry Strauss, M.P., “ This nation is ‘a City of 
refuge’ and ‘the mansion house of liberty’. Those are 
the things for which our armed forces are fighting and 
our industries are ‘ the shop of warre’ with its ‘ anvils 
and hammers waking, to fashion out the plates and 
instruments of armed Justice in defence of beleaguer’d 
Truth.’ But we need lastly those workers also of whom 
Milton speaks—men and women working, thinking and 
planning the defence of Christian civilization. If we 
destroy this Industry we shall not hasten our victory by 
a day, but we may impoverish for a generation our 
country and our Empire.”’ 


N his article on “ Education and Illusion ”, con- 
tributed to the current number of News-Letter, 
Prof. F. Clarke, Director of the Institute of Education, 
emphasizes, not for the first time, the 
necessity of clear thinking about the 
nature of freedom. That an abstract 
term needs watchful care in its use, if we are to avoid 
fallacy, is a familiar thought, and it is a thought which 
applies with great force to the word freedom, so con- 
stantly on our lips in these times. Freedom, he points 
‘out, is not simply a gift, something with which we are 
born, like hands and feet. That conception did very well 
for nineteenth-century liberalism. It was harmless 
enough, and even useful, when it was the idea of a few 
leading intellectuals, who forgot that they had achieved 
it by a process of severe discipline. Freedom is not a 
gift, a present conferred upon us on the day of our birth. 
It is a conquest, “* over self and the untutored desires and 
emotions, over ignorance and indolence, over unfavour- 
able environment, over social and class prejudice—above 
all over self-importance ”. 


illusions about 
Freedom. 


N a recent debate in the House of Lords, initiated 
by Viscount Samuel, the physical training of youth 

in Germany was discussed with the implication that we 
should imitate what is good and avoid 
what is bad in that highly developed 
system. The debate elicited a speech 
by Lord Dawson of Penn which, coming from an eminent 


Physical Training 
of Youth. 
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medical authority, has been widely quoted. Subsequent 
speakers, including the Archbishop of Canterbury, stressed 
the danger, not to say the impossibility, of trying to intro- 
duce into this country anything closely resembling the 
Hitler Youth Movement. That movement began by 
abolishing all the existing voluntary agencies, and setting 
up another and a compulsory system in their stead. 
Quite apart from the specific aims of the movement which 
stand in violent contrast with British ideals, the method 
employed would never do in this country. It would, we 
think, be impossible to name any educational develop- 
ment in Britain that has not started from voluntary 
agencies, social or religious, which, after proving their 
worth, have been adopted and extended by the State. 
Our own Youth movement, combining physical with social 
activities, and making full use of voluntary effort, seems 
to us a much more hopeful line of approach. 


THE first evacuation scheme of September, 1939, has 

now passed into history. The figures for January, 
1940, show that of 734,000 unaccompanied children, 
43 per cent had already returned home, 
as well as 86 per cent of 260,000 accom- 
panied children. The educational 
arrangements, it is now seen, were not planned in 
advance and, when the inevitable mistakes occurred, 
they were not handled with imagination or courage. A 
survey of this first evacuation, published by Messrs. 
Routledge and compiled by Mrs. Cole and Mr. Padley, 
declares that the scheme was drawn up “ by minds 
that were military, male, and middle-class’’. There 
was no machinery for liaison between the evacuating 
and the receiving authorities—a surprising omission 
since the latter could not plan when they did not know 
for whom to plan. Finally, the Ministry of Health seem 
to have thrust on local education authorities the onus of 
working the scheme, not so much in order to exploit the 
advantages of decentralization as to evade their own 
responsibilities. The Board of Education too showed 
lack of leadership. Haphazard delegation of responsi- 
bilities and timidity in handling national schemes will 
take us nowhere: the history of the first evacuation 
scheme proves that careful planning, and full co-opera- 
tion with the local authorities, with judicious central 
control, are essential in any such experiment. 


‘Judgment on the 
First Evacuation. 


HERESY hunting among local government officers 
and teachers has been prevalent recently. 
Inquiries into their political opinions and into their 
membership of various organizations 


s h eped q have even led to confidential reports by 
Local Sanity. heads of departments: several dis- 


; missals have resulted for which no 
justification can be fairly urged. The damage originated 
in a somewhat vague circular issued in June by the 
Ministry of Health directing attention to the position in 
public services of alien employees and persons of doubtful 
loyalty. This led several zealous local education authori- 
ties to apply extreme tests. One Town Clerk drafted, 
on the instructions of the Corporation, a declaration of 
joAalty, and apparently he assumed the onus of inter- 
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preting qualified replies to that document—or of refusal 
to sign it—as good reason for instant dismissal. A 
memorandum has since been issued by the Ministry of 
Home Security which will check such excessive zeal. It 
vindicates freedom of private opinion, declares that 
membership of any lawful organization should not 
involve liability to censure or dismissal, and recom- 
mends that complaints against public employees on the 
score of their loyalty should never be judged without 
the defence being heard. 


ANY complaint made against an employee should be 

the subject of the most careful investigation. I: 
the complaint is serious enough to imply that the 
employee is so much out of sympathy 
with the national cause that there is 
reason to believe him to be a person 
concerned in acts prejudicial to the public safety, he 
should be suspended from duty, pending inquiry by the 
local Chief Constable, with a view to appropriate action 
should the complaint prove to be substantiated. Where 
the complaint does not raise so serious an issue, inquiries 
should be made through the ordinary machinery estab- 
lished by the local authority for investigating complaints, 
and the person concerned should have the opportunity 
of making his defence. If it turns out that he has merely 
behaved foolishly or indiscreetly, a warning should in 
most cases be sufficient. But, if he has exercised a dis- 
turbing and upsetting influence calculated to impede the 
national war effort or to corrupt the public morale, there 
would seem to be no alternative to dismissal. The 
memorandum is, we think, a sane and just document, 
and we hope that it will receive from local authorities and 
governing bodies the attention it undoubtedly deserves. 


The Proper 
Procedure. 


HE recommendation of the Burnham Committee for 
a 6 per cent increase in the salaries of teachers 
earning {250 a year has now been approved by the 
teachers’ organizations. To the 
The Salaries Secondary Associations this was largely 
Bonus. ; : : i 
an academic question, since only the 
lower paid non-graduates came within its terms. Inside 
the National Union of Teachers the issue was much 
livelier, for the bonus benefited all uncertificated teachers 
and the lower paid women teachers, and brought no 
relief to the married men. The main criticisms were that 
the bonus does not meet the increased cost of living in 
each individual case, that it should have been on a 
sliding scale commensurate with the householders’ 
responsibilities, and that it alleviates the lot of the 
unmarried teacher while doing nothing for the family 
man. However, the governing factor was the Treasury 
insistence that relief was to be given only where salaries 
are {5 a week or less, and the N.U.T. Conference on 
August ro perforce accepted the recommendation. In 
our view this episode may revive interest in the proposal 
for family allowances. 


N admirable instance of co-operation between local 
education authorities and the largest teachers’ 
organization—the N.U.T.—has recently been announced. 
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Owing to war-time conditions some areas have too 
few teachers: others have too many. 
Evacuation and the calling-up of young 
men teachers are the main reasons 
for this state of affairs. To remedy this a register is to be 
set up in triple form. One register kept by Sir Percival 
Sharp on behalf of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees will be a list of vacancies supplied by the 
constituent local education authorities; another kept 
by Sir Frederick Mander will consist of displaced teachers; 
and the third will be a register of ‘‘ equivalent service ” 
vacancies, t.e. vacancies in various forms of national 
service which will be recognized by the Board of Educa- 
tion for salary and pensions purposes. We commend 
both parties concerned on their practical common sense 
in uniting in an effort to solve a problem instead of 
merely talking about it. 


Displaced 
Teachers. 


[RE London County Council have taken the oppor- 

tunity afforded by the appointment of a new 
Education Officer to institute a significant change in 
procedure. Ever since the L.C.C. 
Education Committee came into being, 
all their clerical work and minuting 
have been done by the Education Committee’s own staff, 
and all their reports and memoranda have been issued 
over the name of the Chief Education Officer. Hence- 
forth, all such clerking is to be done by the Council’s staff. 
This decision seems to undermine the independence of the 
Education Committee, which as a statutory committee 
has hitherto had its own staff to deal with all matters 
relating to education. It will be within the memory 
of our oldest readers that Sir Robert Blair fought and 
won the battle of independence in this respect when the 
L.C.C.Education Committee was first set up thirty-eight 
years ago. We hope that the new practice merely signi- 
fies a concession to war-time needs and is not to be made 
part of the permanent procedure. 


A Retrograde 
Decision ? 


N our last issue we remarked on the action of the 
Herefordshire Education Committee in deciding (we 
should have said “ proposing ’’) to permit the release of 
schoolboys over 12, and girls over 13, 
yadaprlaibenia to help in farm work. Since then the 
the Harvest. , f 
Bishop of Gloucester, in a letter to 
The Times, has given the public the benefit of his views 
on the subject. He thinks the scheme good economically, 
good for the children’s health, and good even for their 
education, t.e. for their preparation ‘“‘ for what will be 
for most of them their occupation in life °”. It is impor- 
tant, he adds, that the body should be trained for its 
work when it is young and supple. The Bishop’s letter, 
in fact, is vividly reminiscent of all the reactionary 
speeches made in parliament and elsewhere by objectors 
to the spread of popular education in the middle of last 
century. No wonder he is at odds with the Board of 
Education, which, unlike himself, has advanced far 
beyond the old Education Department of'the 1860s. 
Mr. Pickthorne, M.P., remarks that the Bishop seems 
unaware that he is inciting local authorities to become 
law-breakers. The Bishop retorts, like Mr. Bumble, that 
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“the law is a Ass”. The holding of such an opinion, 
however, gives no one, be he Bumble or Bishop, the right 
either to break the law or to encourage others to do so. 


Th Bishop doubtless means well, but he has got his 

ages all wrong. Itis true, as we said in our last issue, 
that our youths are not content with being made safe and 
comfortable in preparation for the 
responsibilities of future citizenship, 
but wish to share those responsibilities 
here and now. Most of the agricultural camps which 
have been set up for public and secondary schoolboys 
have more than justified themselves. Lord Addison, 
Chairman of the Buckinghamshire War Agricultural 
Committee, says that in his county “ the scheme has 
been and is being a great success ’’. The Headmasters 
of Tonbridge School, of King’s College, Taunton, and of 
Faling County School for Boys, all write enthusiastically 
about the good work done by the boys, and the entire 
satisfaction of the farmers who employed them. On 
some farms corn and root crops would have been ruined 
but for the help of the boys. It is obvious that in the 
cases we have quoted, to which others might be added, 
a great deal has depended upon careful organization, 
preceded by personal contacts between headmasters, 
influential farmers, and representatives of local authori- 
ties. Such work is good for the country and good for the 
boys, and, as one of the headmasters remarks, should 
grow and persist in peace as well as in war. 


Harvesting 
Camps. 


A SPECIAL Convocation of Oxford University was 

held at Santiniketan in Bengal in order to confer 
an honorary degree on the poet, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
who has founded his own university in 
this village. We welcome the occasion, 
and accept the assurance of Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, who presided, that ‘‘ so unusual a proceeding is 
within the bounds of academic law ”. But The Times is 
surely wrong in suggesting that the right to meet in India 
“is doubtless included in that jus ubique docendi, which 
the university prides itself on having enjoyed from before 
the memory of man’’. Was not jus ubique docendi the 
medieval privilege of masters of universities recognized 
by the Pope? Oxford soon threw off control by the 
Bishop of Lincoln and was never subject to the Pope, 
nor were its graduates able to claim the papal privilege 
of teaching in other universities. One of Tagore’s poems 
opens with the line: “There is room for you in my boat”. 
There is room for this distinguished poet in the Oxford 
boat. His thanks to the university were expressed in 
Sanskrit ‘‘for its precious gift to him and the country”. 


Special Oxford 
Convocation. 


TPE summer number of Oxford, the magazine of the 

Oxford Society, contains an admirable photograph 
of the new Bodleian Library, illustrating an article by 
Mr. M. Holroyd entitled “ More New 
Buildings in Oxford ”. His enthusiasm 
for Sir Giles Scott’s design is restrained 
and cautious. “‘ Tastes differ enormously ”, but the 
library has the merit of modesty—‘ we might have had 
(and some wanted) a skyscraper ’’. He refuses to say for 
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certain whether the new building “ is to be tolerated or 
to be admired ’’. The building is virtually complete and 
consequential improvements at the Camera and the Old 
Library are proceeding, the Camera providing a second 
reading-room for undergraduates. Other notable build- 
ings illustrated in this issue of Oxford are the Radcliffe 
Science Library and new buildings for Merton and 
Worcester. Gilbert Murray’s eloquent tribute to 
H. A. L. Fisher, delivered in New College chapel on 
April 27th, is reprinted, together with articles by Derek 
Hudson on “ Three Hundred Years of University 
Journalism ” and by C. Bailey on ‘ Oxford Fifty 
Years Ago”’. 


RITICISM in the House of Commons of active build- 
ing on the Bloomsbury site of London University 
has been answered by the Vice-Chancellor, Prof. Frank 


(ana Horton. The new building of the 
Pea Institute of Historical Research will be 
“ped used by the Government. As to Birk- 


beck College, the framework was fabri- 
cated before the controlling Order, and the Ministry 
allowed the steel to be released. The building will pre- 
sumably remain in its present bird-cage form for some 
time to come. Part of the new building of the School of 
Oriental Languages will be completed by the autumn, 
and will be used for special training courses in oriental 
languages required by officers. The Union building and 
the University Hall are represented by cleared sites. So 
far from steel being used for private purposes, the Vice- 
‘Chancellor might have added that the iron railings 
surrounding the garden of Torrington Square have been 
given to make more steel for prosecuting the war. The 
‘university has thus set a good example to those con- 
trolling other London squares and in the process has 
improved the amenities of Bloomsbury. 


“THE report for the year 1938-9 on the County Library 

‘Service has just been issued by the Library Associa- 
The report, dealing with the last year of peace 
before the present war began, and the 
twentieth year since the passing of the 
Act which made the County Council an 
authority for library purposes in England, is happily 
described as ‘‘ both a milestone anda monument ”. Any 
fears that might have been entertained of a set-back 
have been allayed. In the year to which this report 
relates, the prospects of county libraries were bright, 
and the movement seemed to be gathering momentum. 
Since the outbreak of war, some of the libraries, 
though faced by many new problems, are stated to have 
stood their ground well. New branch libraries have been 
opened, and most authorities have realized the special 
part that libraries can play in these trying times. The 
Board of Education, in a memorandum, call the special 
attention of all authorities concerned to the importance 
of ‘‘ maintaining and, where necessary, extending the 
Public Library service as part of the measures which 
the Minister of Labour is anxious to secure for the 
welfare of industrial workers. The Public Libraries 
afford recreation and instruction to vast numbers of 


tion. 


The Popular 
Library— 
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readers, and, when the longer hours of darkness come 
and the possibilities of outdoor recreation are less, 
increasing numbers will find in books a relief from the 
strain of war work and war conditions. Nor is the 
service which the Public Libraries can render confined 
to the supply of books. The library is often, and 
might still more generally become, a centre for the 
organization of Study Circles, Listening Groups, Plav 
Reading Circles, and similar activities.” ‘‘ Authorities 
should do all that they can to enable their libraries to 
make the fullest possible contribution to a service whict. 
may so materially assist the national effort at this time.” 


ANOTHER and a different library movement of our 

time is represented by The National Central 
Library, the annual report of which, for the year 1939-40, 
has just appeared. Owing to the risk of 


Pie destruction in London, irreplaceable or 
Library scarce material was sent to safer 


quarters in September last, the rest 
being retained in the usual quarters at Malet Place. The 
report states that, just as the library gave an essential 
service in time of peace, so it is making an important 
contribution to the nation’s war effort. It is a centre 
which is used by Government departments, research 
stations, and industrial concerns, and is a channel through 
which books immediately essential for war purposes are 
regularly supplied. At the same time it is ensuring that 
essential information is supplied to those engaged in 
agriculture, trade, and business of all kinds. Among its 
special war services may be mentioned the help given by 
lending books to the Camp Libraries established in 
connexion with the Lord Mayor of London’s Services’ 
Libraries and Books Fund, by supplying information to 
the Prisoners of War Book Service organized by the Red 
Cross Society, and by furthering the aims of the Sea 
War Library Service. 


A® article in The Guild Magazine for 1940— the latest 

annual report of the Welsh Guild of Graduates—by 
Prof. Aaron summarizes some nine surveys by groups oi 
graduates on the effects of evacuation in 
their districts. The author dislikes the 
term evacuees and suggests that, in view 
of the rise in physical standard which has resulted for mest 
of these children, they should be called ‘‘ dumplings ”! 
Here are some of the general conclusions. Mothers 
coming into reception areas with their children seemed to 
be generally unpopular. There are mixed opinions about 
the success of visits by parents to their children. The 
burden on evacuated teachers is generally thought to be 
excessive, and it is suggested that billeting authorities 
should be given greater encouragement to appoint trained 
social workers. Some grounds for the complaint about un- 
cleanliness are found, but it is said that Welsh hostesses 
have dealt with the matter swiftly and effectively. Special 
homes for different children are urged. Secondary school 
children are said not to have suffered very much from 
evacuation except that homework difficulties increase 
where there are four or five children—home and evacv- 
ated—in small homes. 


A Modern Dis- 
persion in Wales. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


NDER the impulse of war-time needs, and through the 
agency of continuous research, marked progress is 
being made in scientific and industrial knowledge. More- 
over, attention is concentrated on the most essential and 
the most efficient means of training the personnel cf the 
fighting services and of industry. New schemes are tried, 
and, if their worth is proved by a period of rapid experiment, 
they are swiftly adopted. 

Education, too, is subject to the dynamic influences of 
these present times when history is being made day by day. 
Methods of instruction and the content of the curriculum 
call for review and overhaul, so that any inefficiency in the 
teaching or any unsuitability of the curriculum may be 
remedied. But is this overhaul taking place ? Can it ever 
be successfully attempted unless it is preceded by careful 
research and experiment ? 

Any one familiar with the facts must recognize that 
educational research in this country is unorganized, 
sporadic, and insufficient. Moreover, it is defective in that 
it does not touch wide areas of the educational landscape. 
Some of it is, moreover, sterile and not professionally 
applicable: it has no relation to the realities of the 
class-room. 

In 1938 the British Association empowered its Education 
Section (L) to prepare a report on the condition of educa- 
tional research in England and Wales. That report was 
never presented to the Council owing to the cancellation 
of the 1939 Meetings at Dundee. But it is known that the 
Committee emphasized the need for some form of organiza- 
tion to coordinate such research as was being carried on and 
to develop it on lines that have proved successful in the 
Dominions and in Scotland. 

It was found that a fair amount of research (using the 
word ‘‘ research ” in the widest sense) was being under- 
taken by a few progressive local education authorities. 
Sometimes alone, sometimes in co-operation with national 
organizations, they had successfully carried out effective 
pioneer work on such problems as nutrition, vocational 
guidance, school equipment and buildings, intelligence 
tests, and entrance examinations. Only the most pro- 
gressive authorities were concerned however—that is to 
say, about ten to fifteen per cent of the total—and even 
then the work was not coordinated, so that overlapping 
inevitably resulted, and many investigations were not 
followed up as they should be in order to produce the fullest 
possible results. 

The universities, which are the natural homes of research, 
were shown to have a disappointing record in educational 

research. Apart from the examination of theses—mainly 
on mental factors or the history of education—they have 
done far less than they should have done, even granting 
the lack of time and money. The training colleges have 
done little or nothing. 

The Board of Education do something by way of 
pamphlets (prepared by inspectors) and by the reports of 
outstanding committees (like the Hadow and Spens Com- 
mittees) to investigate educational problems both great and 
small. But the Board give no lead in this respect and they 
spend very little money on educational research: such 
expenditure is probably less than £1,500 a year in the budget 
of £40 millions. These figures speak for themselves. 

Teachers’ organizations and educational associations have 
Carried out various investigations, although on no coherent 
plan. Yet, like the progressive local education authorities, 
they have shown a spontaneous desire to inquire into urgent 
problems, and, if their inquiries have not always been 
objective (as in one notorious inquiry into the use of the 
film in education), they have shown an increasing awareness 
of the need for more thorough and systematic inquiries. 

The inevitable conclusion, however, is that, while various 
agencies are carrying on investigations which merit the 


name of research, a great deal of hard work and patient 
organization is necessary before this country can be freed 
from the reproach that the fundamental problems of educa- 
tion are not thoroughly and systematically and objectively 
investigated. Teaching methods and the very framework 
of the curriculum are left too much to chance, and are based 
on personal opinions and predilections uncorrected by 
intensive inquiry. 

In saying this no observer would forget that education 
is an art as well as a science, that it deals with human 
material, and that its values are not to be measured solely 
or even mainly by the methods of the investigator. But 
this is not to deny the urgent need for exploring con- 
tinuously both method and content in education. The 
teaching of every subject needs to be frequently surveyed, 
and the tests of progress, whether intelligence tests or 
written examinations, should themselves be the subject of 
prolonged examination. If any one doubts this let him 
consult the documents used in the preparation of the 
reports on the School and Higher Certificate examinations 
by the Secondary Schools Examinations Council. 

It is understood that the British Association’s Committee 
recommended that a central committee should be set up, 
representative of the local education authorities, universities, 
and teachers, in order to coordinate and later to develop 
educational research in this country. Then one might hope 
to see work attempted of the kind that has been so success- 
fully carried on by the Educational Research Councils of 
Scotland, New Zealand, South Africa, and Australia. The 
war must defer the establishment of any such council, but 
it must come one day and the sooner the better. 


Thought of a Briton on the Subjugation 
of Switzerland 


Two Voices are there—one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains—each a mighty Voice : 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice ; 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 

There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fought’st against him ; but hast vainly striven : 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft ; 
Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left ; 
For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would it be 
That mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful voice be heard by thee! 


It is not to be thought of that the flood 

Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 

Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed—“ with pomp of waters, unwithstood ’’— 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 

Which spurns the check of salutary bands, 

That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish, and to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 

Armoury of the invincible knights of old : 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspere spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In everything we are sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Sir FRANK FLETCHER, formerly Headmaster of Charterhouse 


AST year, on May 24, the 20oth anniversary of John 
Wesley’s conversion, the Wesleyans of the Eastern 
District asked to be allowed to hold their commemoration 
service in the School Chapel at Charterhouse, because their 
founder had been a scholar of the Foundation. In 1924, 
the centenary of Byron’s death, the University of Athens 
conferred an honorary degree on Dr. Lionel Ford, Head- 
master of Harrow, because Byron had been a Harrow boy. 
The two occurrences are a striking testimony to the con- 
tinuity which is an essential feature of an English “ public 
school ”. The scene viewed to-day from the Harrow church- 
yard is changed almost beyond all recognition from that on 
which Byron looked down when he lay there as a schoolboy 
writing verses. And the Charterhouse boys no longer 
worship daily in the Jacobean Chapel at Smithfield nor play 
on the Green round which the boy Wesley used to run before 
breakfast, and which he visited on his 80th birthday to pray 
for his school. But Harrovian and Carthusian and, as this 
evidence shows, the world outside also, feel that there is 
identity and a permanent individuality throughout all 
change. 

I take these two illustrations to indicate the sort of thing 
which I mean when I speak of a public school. It is essen- 
tially a community, not merely a teaching shop: it has an 
individuality, almost a personality, of itsown. And through 
that community life it imparts something to each individual 
member: it aims at “ teaching individual self-respect by 
means of corporate membership ”’, 

That is not a definition: no satisfying definition of the 
term has ever been produced. The man who could draw a 
clean dividing line between schools which are and schools 
which are not public schools would be qualified to satisfy 
Chrysippus and define a heap. We shall not find our finitor 
acervi : but unless we have some idea of what we mean by 
the term we shall be lost in the vagueness and the mis- 
leading, untruthful, or out-of-date generalizations which 
characterize most discussions on the subject. “ Every- 
body ”, said Humpty Dumpty, “ knows what ‘ it’ means ” 
—a most disputable assertion. Those who write and talk 
about public schools seem to make the same unwarrantable 
assumption. Everybody, it is supposed, knows what the 
phrase means. But does everybody know? I do not 
propose here to attempt a further definition. I am content 
to say, like the Scots minister confronted by an obscure 
text, ‘‘ My friends, this is a very great difficulty ; let us look 
it firmly in the face, and pass on ”. In default of an exact 
definition it is something to recognize from the start that 
none has been given. 

The writer of two articles published in this Journal last 
July and August under the heading Can England afford her 
Public Schools ? never explained which schools he was 
speaking about, and his arguments were not free from the 
defects which are common in such discussions, inaccurate 
generalizations based on out-of-date information. He never 
answered the question stated in his title: indeed he never 
asked it. What in effect he asked, and attempted to answer, 
was Can the Public Schools justify their continued existence ? 
I prefer to word the question differently and ask How can 
England preserve, and make best use of, her Public Schools ? 

While dissociating myself from some of the arguments 
and illustrations used by him, I am in full agreement with 
his general conclusion, that, if the education given by these 
schools ‘‘ has a special quality both in scholarship and in the 
training of character ”’, it is not right “ that only the sons of 
the well-to-do should have the opportunity of entering 
them ”. 

That is no new opinion. It has been long held by many 
of us who have been associated with leading public schools 
during the last quarter of a century. On more than one 


occasion representatives of these schools have approachec 
the State authorities with suggestions and offers of 
co-operation, and inquiries as to the possibility of opening 
wider our doors to boys of all classes—or rather of al. 
degrees of parental wealth or poverty. The question for us 
has long been, not whether this is desirable, but how it can 
be done. . 

We believe that there are a number of schools in Englarc 
which have developed certain traditional characteristics 
whose preservation is of national importance. We do no 
believe that those characteristics would be lost if thes 
schools were brought more into connexion with the State 
system of education: and we emphatically do not believe 
that exclusiveness is one of the essentials. It isa regrettable 
accident of our present arrangements, which it is the function 
of educational statesmen to eliminate. 

One form of exclusiveness has long disappeared. No bov 
is refused admission now to a public school, whether as 
boarder or day-boy, on the score of his birth: ‘* duke's 
son ” or ‘‘ cook’s son ’’, provided he can pay the fees and dv 
the work, is accepted and gets his chance. I have always 
held that it is the business of Public School headmaster: 
(and housemasters) not to pick and choose between appi- 
cants on other than educational grounds, but to make the 
best of those who are sent to them, giving priority to pric: 
applications as far as possible, without respect of persons. 
A school which does not act on this principle forfeits ıts 
claim to be a “‘ public ” school doing national service, and 
becomes a “ private academy for the sons of gentlemen `. 
in the old snobbish phrase of last century. 

The barrier of birth has been broken down within the 
classes who can afford to send their sons to public school. 
That is something for which these schools may take credit. 
It was so even in Thackeray's day, as he notices in his B: 
of Snobs. 

There is a great deal of nonsense talked about the preva- 
lence of class distinctions in England and their non-existence 
in other countries. Something of the kind has alwavs 
existed and will always grow up in every form of humar 
community. No tinkering with educational machinery wil 
eliminate them. If some schools, whether because thev 
have ancient traditions or because they are largely boarding- 
schools, can give a preferable (or preferred) type of educa- 
tion, the alumni of those schools, whatever their birth cr 
wealth, will always tend to rise to the top, to be giver 
preference in selection for posts, and to be looked up te 
with envy or admiration ; and the fierce light which beat: 
upon such eminence will blacken every blot. 

The public school system did not create the social division: 
of English society: nor would these disappear if the 
privileged schools ceased to exist. They are the product oí 
a society already divided by social barriers. By bringing 
together in the same school boys of very different sociai 
standing they have helped to break down the barrier of 
birth. If somehow they can be thrown open to the sons of 
parents who cannot afford to pay, they will have broken 
down the barrier of wealth. But there will still be a third 
barrier, a middle wall of partition between those who have 
had the fullest education and the less well educated, so long 
at any rate as we allow school education for some to end 
when the best years of boyhood are beginning or unfinished, 
while others complete their school course and perhaps 
continue it at a university. We cannot break down that 
wall: but we can progressively diminish the number of 
those who remain on the wrong side of it, and we can trv 
to secure that, as far as possible, the selection of those who 
are enabled to climb over it shall not be decided by acci- 
dental circumstances of parental wealth but by individual 
merit and promise. The problem of to-day is to secure ths 
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equality of opportunity for boys of all classes, not merely 
for those whose parents can afford a boarding-school educa- 
tion or who live within reach of schools of the public school 
type which offer full opportunities to day-boys. 

All forms of snobbishness are bad, whether the self- 
assertion of the supposed or would-be superior, or the 
inverted form which we call in the convenient jargon of 
modern psychology an “ inferiority complex ’’, the self- 
consciousness of the person who feels himself at a social 
disadvantage and aggravates it by ascribing to the other 
person an aloofness or an arrogance which in very many 
instances has no real existence. The best antidote to both 
types of the failing is, or should be, education. There is a 
freemasonry between those who have learnt the same 
subjects before which minor differences of birth or wealth 
or superficial manners (and even pronunciation) disappear. 
These are unreal distinctions. But between an educated 
and an uneducated man, even if the former be a poor man 
of so-called low birth, and the latter wealthy or high-born or 
both, there is a real barrier. It is so through all strata of 
society. The misfortune is when men and women who have 
much in common, who might contribute to one another’s 
happiness and to national efficiency by intercourse and 
exchange of ideas, are held apart by conventional and 
superficial and irrelevant (sometimes merely imaginary) 
distinctions. 

Let us put the matter in another way. A school is better 
or worse in proportion as it has a community life and offers 
a liberal education. The peculiar circumstances and tradi- 
tions of the schools we are discussing enable them to satisfy 
both these requirements to a greater extent than the 
ordinary secondary schools of the country. Though these 
latter, as I can testify from my own observation, are 
increasingly imitating and adapting the better features of 
the older institutions, while avoiding, I hope, their defects, 
it cannot be pretended that in either the public spirit or 
the responsibilities of community life they have as much 
to offer; the interference, too often, of local authorities 
and the tyrannous hand of external examinations weigh 
on them much more heavily, encouraging a more limited 
scope of teaching and an earlier and narrower specialization. 

The older institutions, the “ public schools ’’, have some 
definite advantages to offer, really educational, not merely 
superficial and social. If that is not so, cadit quaestio: we 
need not ask how England may make best use of them if 
they do not perform a valuable function. But if they do, 
as is generally believed, then it is worth while to preserve 
them, and it is for an educational statesman to consider 
how they can not only be preserved but also be made of the 
most use to the whole community of the nation. Or are we 
to say that such social inequality is an evil which out- 
balances the advantages of such schools, and either destroy 
by legislation or at least “ not strive Officiously to keep 
alive ” institutions which foster such inequalities ? Is there 
no better way than either laissez faire or root-and-branch 
elimination ? 

Some of us who have been concerned during the last 
twenty years with the administration of Public Schools are 
‘convinced that a way should be found to preserve the really 
valuable contribution of these schools to national life with- 
out retaining their exclusiveness. We believe that their 
independence is of value: we should regret and oppose 
Strongly any action which altered their status as individual 
communities. We should deplore any restrictions which 
interfered with their tradition of common worship. We 
value their non-local character : we do not wish to see the 
Opportunities they offer limited to their immediate neigh- 
bourhood or their management placed under purely local 
control. It will not, I think, be maintained by unprejudiced 
judges that schools such as Shrewsbury, Rugby, Harrow, 
and many others, which from being originally local grammar 
Schools developed into boarding schools serving all parts of 
the country, would have done as good service to the nation 
if they had remained under their original limitations. 
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But, though these schools have now become primarily 
non-local, and I should be sorry to see this development 
completely reversed, there is room for a considerable increase 
of the day-boy element: and, in view of the inevitable 
reduction in the number of parents who will be able in the 
future to afford a boarding school, this is a source on which 
the public schools ought to be ready to draw increasingly. 
Day-boys have too often in the past been discouraged and 
looked askance at : in some schools they have been regarded 
as with but not of the main body, being segregated in a 
separate “ house ”, generally handicapped by want of unity 
and corporate life, especially in relation to the games which 
mean so much to the healthy schoolboy. Where this has 
been so, the school which might have served its neighbour- 
hood as well as a more distant clientéle has missed its 
chance. But, where day-boys are distributed among the 
different boarding houses and given full opportunities of 
membership, there, as I can testify from personal observa- 
tion, a boy gets to a considerable extent the best of both 
worlds, of both home and school life. If I were a parent of 
limited means free to choose my place of residence, I should 
settle near a boarding school that admitted day-boys on 
such terms. 

I want to see the day-boy element in our public schools 
considerably extended, so as to include, not only sons of 
parents who can afford fees but not boarding fees, but also 
a steady supply of boys from the local elementary schools. 
One source of such boys would be the newly established 
“senior ” schools, which take at 11 plus the boys who have 
failed to win places in the secondary school. There must 
always be a number of such boys who deserve and would 
repay a secondary education and who have failed only 
because at that early age no test can be really decisive. The 
precocious boy is not always permanently the best: the 
late developer may ultimately prove more worthy of the 
fuller education. It ought not to be impossible to devise a 
second chance at 13 plus for such boys: and the public 
schools might do a useful national service by giving them 
an opportunity of full secondary education. 

That would be at any rate a step in the right direction. 
Until a scheme can be devised whereby what we call “ free 
placers ” have access not merely to the State secondary 
schools but also to the corporate and liberal education of 
the older institutions—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished—it would be something at any rate if every “ public 
school ” contained some boys who had started in elementary 
schools. Once admitted, they will make good, and they 
will prepare the place for a wider system of free admission 
when such a system can be devised. 

The primary difficulty is financial, not social. The best 
education can never be cheap. At a time when the nation 
is of necessity drawing on all its resources for the great 
struggle of the war it may seem absurd to speak of educa- 
tional developments which will involve increased expendi- 
ture. We cannot foresee how long it will take us to win 
through, or what our financial position will be at the end. 
But the fiercest crisis of the last war did not deter the 
government from passing the Education Act of 1918, and 
we should not let any war anxieties or fear of financial 
exhaustion prevent us from planning ahead for a fuller and 
more national system of education which shall not scrap 
the old institutions nor leave them isolated and weakened 
and sterile, but put their traditions and privileges at the 
service of all classes of the community. 


Education is, indeed, of all differences not divinely 
appointed, an instant effacer and reconciler. But there 
are other divinely appointed differences, eternal as the 
ranks of the everlasting hills and as the strength of their 
ceaseless waters, and these Education does not do away 
with, but measures, manifests, and employs. ... Even 
the meanest will be the better for it, but the noblest so 
much better that you can class the two together no more. 
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IN THE CLASS-ROOM 
V. “TALK AND CHALK” 
By VERNON MALLINSON, Senior Modern Language Master, Loughborough Grammar School 


HE Head of was in a very waggish mood. We sat 
drinking together in the cool of the evening after a 
hard day in the hills. “ It takes ten years to make a school- 
master ’’, he said, “and at the end of that time fully seventy 
per cent of the starters are either disillusioned or merely 
pedestrian, all the spark and fire gone, and nothing left but 
the dull smouldering embers. I thank Providence and the 
Staff-Room for the leaven of the bare thirty per cent.” 

“ What do you do with it ? ” I inquired, curious. 

“ Keep it as long as I can and play it off against the 
Staff-Room.”’ 

“ Dangerous policy, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Dangerous nothing. Have you realized how near to 
being the complete prig you were when I first took you on ? ”’ 
He chuckled delightedly. ‘‘ No, the several years you spent 
with me did you and the rest of the staff the world of good. 
Your unbounded self-confidence shook them up a good deal ; 
you nettled them, and they responded by rubbing off all the 
awkward corners and making a man of you. I was a most 
interested spectator. I had the staff on its toes, anxious to 
catch you out and devour you ; and I had you fighting back 
and struggling out of the chrysalis stage. Five years it 
took you.” 

“I’m glad you enjoyed the experiment,” I said tartly. 

“ Good Lord, man! Don’t you realize your good fortune ? 
Very few men have had your chances. You were discussing 
Brown only this morning. He'll never make a school- 
master, and you know it. Yet you were as bad as he, once. 
Talk and chalk are his ruin, particularly the chalk.” 

I sat up, interested. “ You mean ...?’’ I said. And 
we talked on well into the night, discussing all the various 
types of young and earnest schoolmasters who, with a few 
years’ experience behind them, are so brimful of confidence 
and so anxious to succeed that ten or twelve years sees them 
burned out and reduced to dull if competent hacks. 

Many pitfalls we unearthed that night, and most illu- 
minating our final broad classification proved. The failures 
had failed simply because of their zeal for the job in hand. 
They had lightly embraced a “ talk and chalk ” profession 
and instead of mastering the essential technique, had become 
slaves to it. They had realized that teaching involved a 
more intimate and lively contact with the pupil than mere 
lecturing did, but they had failed in the early stages of 
apprenticeship and experiment to adjust themselves 
adequately to the peculiar environment of school. Bad 
habits were formed because, usually, they had no yard-stick 
other than their own, by which to measure the limits of their 
success ; they boomed, they prattled, they chattered, thev 
gossiped, and they scribbled—Lord, how they scribbled !— 
and their classes either finished by sitting in a happy daze 
of self-hypnotism or gleefully chased red herrings all round 
the subject. 

But let me quote specific cases. If we ignored Crammer, 
Boomer we found easily the most common example. No 
quiet dulcet tones for him; he booms forth knowledge and 
thinks himself no end of a fine fellow. You can soon spot 
him, and his discipline is quite sound. He remarks how 
attentive his classes are and how well they are doing. He 
never suspects he is lulling them monotonously to sleep. 
And at the age of fifty, if he hasn’t mended his ways, he will 
still boom, but in a minor key, and his voice will have that 
plaintive querulous note that advertises failure. He may 
quite easily retain his youthful thrust and energy, and in 
that case he will be the great self-styled Panjandrum, the 
Pooh Bah of school politics. An amiable fellow, but not a 
real success. Still, wrapped in the protective garment of 
his own pomposity, he is blissfully unconscious of all this 
and we can safely leave him there. 


Scribbler really is in the same category. In fact, booming 
and scribbling often go together. Scribbler rests his voice 
from time to time and fills blackboard after blackboard with 
notes, never so happy as when he can make use of a rainbow 
pattern of coloured chalks to emphasize his many points. 
Reduce him to a single stick of non-committal white, and 
he is lost. He can be a worthy citizen, though: later on 
in life he’ll be the ideal secretary for the local Literary 
Society, and a most useful convener of Old Boys’ Meetings. 

Two rather harmless types, then, who have just missed 
the bus. Nagger is the one really to be pitied, and I feel 
genuinely sorry for him; in a perfect world he would have 
been a scholar and not a schoolmaster! Several years of 
painstaking effort have brought nothing but disillusion and 
a realization of the futility of things. As he feels increasingly 
unfitted for the task he faces, he develops a kind of inferionty 
complex that turns him into the “ yes-man ” of the little 
world in which he has his being. And he is so terribly 
earnest. He started with the mistaken idea that, if for a 
moment he relaxed his vigilance (in plain words, constant 
unremitting nagging), his form would develop into a bear- 
garden and precious minutes be lost. As this happens in 
any case—for the strain on both parties is too great— 
Nagger plods uneasily along, ragged and misunderstood, 
too timid to be human, too uncertain of himself ever to 
establish real contact with either staff or boys. 

There remain two types who would demand little respect 
if it were not for the fact that there is no real viciousness in 
them, but a genuine desire to put to the best possible use the 
undoubted talent for teaching they possess. The Stafi- 
Room should be most firm in handling and correcting 
Breezer or Peter Pan. For Breezer laughs, guffaws, and 
usually measures the success of a lesson by the number of 
jokes that register in a given form. Boys like him ; that is 
why it is such a sad waste; that is where his excellent 
qualities can so soon run to seed if he is not careful. He 
is so easily confused with the actor. He has a rôle to play, 
and play it he must for the sake of his reputation. The boys 
have a certain confidence in him, it is true, but his flippancy 
is often taken for insincerity, and his remarks support that 
belief. You all know him. He is by no means above a 
knowing wink at some apparently preposterous ruling of 
the Head—the boys always angle for his support in this 
direction—and he is fair game in that he can always be 
played off against some other master. An insidious tech- 
nique, for in real difficulty the boys prefer the sober matter- 
of-fact if pompous ruling of Boomer. And bewilderedly he 
realizes this and remains popularly inefficient for the rest 
of his days. 

Peter Pan is the life and soul of any gathering, the “‘ let- 
us-all-be-boys-together ” type, and he has unbounded 
enthusiasm—for his own pet schemes which he expects you 
to support unquestioningly. His discipline has erred too far 
in the right direction, for he scorns to treat a boy as any- 
thing but an equal, and he finishes by entering into a tacit 
alliance with the school in its struggles against the stat. 
He is of the staff, yet against it ; with the school, yet in the 
opposite camp. Christian names and nicknames fall readily 
from his lips. He openly shows his contempt for Nagger 
or his boredom with Boomer. He basks in his own popu- 
larity. ‘‘ Good sport when you are in the mood for it”, 
says the schoolboy; “ he will always give you the correct 
angle on things. But what is he playing at?” A bom 
leader gone to seed. Dignity sacrificed to be—a Peter Pan ? 

* * & z= e 


“ You should set this conversation on record,” said the 
Head of as he rose and stretched himself. ‘‘ All these 
people in the long run worshipped ‘ Talk’ or ‘ Chalk ’ or 
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both. Insecure of themselves, they taught feverishly or 
talked lengthily and ill-advisedly. You might easily have 
become any one of these types. That is what I mean when 
I tell you how fortunate you were. You were saved by a 
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Staff-Room of ‘ hoary-heads ', well tried and seasoned in 
school politics, who seized every opportunity to impress on 
a promising junior how much he had both to learn and to 
unlearn if he were to be ‘ persona grata’. . . . Good-night.”’ 


THE TREND OF OUR SCHOOL POPULATION AND ITS 
EFFECT ON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


By R. S. WALSHAW 


I 


T is common knowledge that, unless fertility in this 
country increases, the population will soon begin to 
decline. Up to the present, however, public interest has 
centred mainly on the economic consequences of such a 
change, and many important aspects have escaped atten- 
tion. We therefore propose to consider the change in 
population trend from the point of view of elementary 
education. 

For the last hundred years the population of England and 
Wales has been increasing. Although the population aged 
5 to 14 increased steadily up to 1921, there was in 1931 a 
considerable decrease. In 1921 the population aged 5 to 14 
was almost exactly double the corresponding figure for 1841. 
But the total population in 1921 was much more than twice 
what it was in 1841. It is clear, therefore, that before the 
school population actually fell in 1931, its rate of increase 
must have been lower than that of the population as a whole. 
From 1841 to 1891 children aged 5 to 14 constantly com- 
posed about 22 per cent of the population. During that 
period, therefore, the population of present school age 
increased at very nearly the same rate as the total popula- 
tion. In 1901, however, the proportion began to fall short 
of 22 per cent and children aged 5 to 14 began to compose a 
smaller proportion of our number. By 1931 the figure had 
steadily fallen to 16°3 per cent. This tendency has con- 
tinued to such an extent that, in spite of the fact that our 
total population is still increasing, our school population 
aged 5 to 14 is rapidly decreasing. 

A convenient way of seeing how the trend in school 
population has changed is to examine the change in age 
composition. This is illustrated in the accompanying 
FIGURE. The diagrams are drawn as follows. In 1911, for 
example, there were 390,000 boys aged 3. These are repre- 
sented by the bottom left-hand line of the first diagram on 
a scale of $ in. equals 200,000. Boys aged 4 are represented 
by the second line, and so on. In this way children in each 
age group up to 14 are represented. We are not concerned 
here with the abnormal figures which resulted from condi- 
tions prevalent during the Great War, and our 1931 diagram 
therefore finishes at age 10; all the children included in it 
were born after the war. 

When we start at age 3 in the 1911 diagram, and consider 
in turn groups 4, 5, 6, and so on up to 14, it is noticeable that 
the groups become smaller. The child “ pyramid ” for 1911 
has the appearance of stability. The second diagram shows 
at once that the age composition of children born after the 
Great War differed in an important way from that before 
the war. By 1931 there were fewer children aged 9 than 10 ; 
there were fewer aged 8 than 9; and so on down to age 3. 
The position of 1911 had therefore been reversed and the 
pyramid was tending to become top-heavy. The diagram 
for 1937 shows how this tendency has continued. 

As the years pass, each tier ascends the pyramid step by 
step and the lowest is replaced by new recruits. But, when 
every layer is replaced by one which, owing to the fall in 
birth rate is shorter, it is obvious that the pyramid as a 
whole must shrink. In this way our school population is 
falling rapidly ; during the three years 1934 to 1937, for 
example, attendance at elementary schools in England and 
Wales fell from 5,066,000 to 4,588,000, a decline of nearly 
10 per cent. If the present trend in school population 
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continues, there is the possibility that it may lead to far- 
reaching consequences. 
In 1933 the Government Actuary published estimates 
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concerning the future trend of our elementary school popula- 
tion. For the purpose of these calculations it was assumed 
that the proportion of infants surviving to school age would 
continue as in recent years, allowance being made for a 
slight fall which seemed likely to occur in infant mortality. 
As it was quite impossible to forecast the number of births 
in future years, the estimates were worked out on the 
assumption that births each year would average either 
(a) 625,000, (b) 600,000, or (c) 575,000. The TABLE shows 
the number of children who would be attending elementary 
schools in 1943 and 1948 on the basis of each of these three 
alternative assumptions. These figures reveal that even in 
case (a), the most liberal of the assumptions with regard to 
births in future years, attendance at elementary schools 
would fall steeply. Actually, births in England and Wales 
which stood at 614,000 in 1932 fell to 598,000 in 1934 and 
then rose to 606,000 in 1936. Up to the present, therefore, 
events have tended to approximate to assumption (b). The 
TABLE shows that on this basis the elementary school 
population would drop by more than a million (20 per cent) 
during the sixteen years ending 1948. These facts raise 
some interesting questions. Indeed, our declining school 
population gives rise to one of the most difficult puzzles of 
educational policy. 


TABLE 


Estimated Number of Children [Thousands] on the Registers 
of Public Elementary Schools in England and Wales. 


Based on (a) 625, (b) 600, (c) 575 annual births 
(2) (b) (c) 


1932 (actual number) 5,419 5,419 5,419 
1943 (estimated) 4,508 4,389 4,271 
1948 (estimated) 4,461 4,281 4,103 


II 


Apart from two short periods there occurred between the 
Great War and the present war a steady increase in public 
expenditure on education. Frequently the improvements 
in the material conditions of school life which have been 
brought about since the Great War have been attributed 
directly or indirectly to this increase in expenditure. There 
is evidence, however, that this is not the whole story. We 
propose to examine the part played by the trend in our 
school population. 

Between 1934 and 1937 attendance at elementary schools 
in England and Wales fell steeply from 5'r millions to 
4'6 millions. During this period public expenditure on 
elementary education increased from £62°0 millions to 
£69°9 millions. This increase in expenditure, coupled with 
the decline in attendance, caused the net expenditure per 
elementary school child to rise rapidly from 245s. in 1934 
to 306s. in 1937. It is not difficult to see how much of this 
rise in expenditure per child was due to the increase in total 
public expenditure and how much was the result of the 
decline in the number of children. Suppose there had been 
no decrease in school population, and that in 1937 children 
had numbered 5'1 millions as in 1934. Had that been the 
case, the net expenditure per child would obviously have 


been only sop equals 274s., instead of 306s. In other 


words the increase in public outlay would have made 
possible a rise in expenditure per child from 245s. to 274s. 
In practice, with the number of children decreasing, 
expenditure per child increased by twice this amount and 
reached 306s. It would appear, therefore, that in the 
improvements in elementary education which have been 
found possible since 1934, the part played by the decline of 
school population has been about equal to that played by 
the increase in expenditure. 

As the raising of the school leaving age has been post- 
poned, the fall in elementary school population would 
appear likely to continue for some time to come. Suppose 
that by 1948 attendance fell to 4°28 millions (the Govern- 
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ment Actuary’s figure quoted in Section I). If the public 
outlay were maintained at the 1937 level of £69°9 millions, 
then the expenditure per child would rise automatically to 


ee equals 327s. (compared with 306s. in 1937), simply 
because of the decline in numbers. This reveals at once 
the opportunity created by the present trend in the ele- 
mentary school population. In view of the war effort, it 
may be too much to hope that in the near future expenditure 
on education will rise. It is evident, however, that a steady 
increase in expenditure, coupled with the decline in 
numbers, would very quickly cause the expenditure per 
child to rise at an unprecedented rate. 

On the other hand, there is always the possibility that 
public expenditure may be cut down. Unfortunately a 
declining school population makes this danger greater than 
hitherto. Until attendance began to fall, a reduction in 
expenditure on the educational services could be brought 
about only by active economy. As such a course invariably 
leads to unpopularity, politicians have naturally steered 
clear of it whenever possible. Furthermore, reductions in 
expenditure resulting from a search for administrative 
extravagances, or even from a modification in the educa- 
tional system, would probably have been comparatively 
small; the drastic economy measures adopted at the end of 
1931 resulted in a fall of only £33 millions. In the declining 
school population, however, there are possibilities of large 
reductions in expenditure which would be automatic and 
appear likely to increase in future. If we assume again, by 
way of illustration, a fall in attendance to 4°28 millions by 
1948, it turns out that public expenditure on elementary 
education could be reduced from {699 millions in 1937 to 
£65°8 millions in 1948 without the expenditure per child 
falling below the 1937 level of 306s. The raising of the 
school leaving age from 14 to 15 might have postponed the 
temptation of reaping such a harvest. But it should be 
noted that, in spite of the additional children who would 
have been in attendance during the last four months of 1939 
if the leaving age had been raised, the average attendance 
for the whole of 1939 would have been less than in 1938. 
This leaves little doubt that the present decline in the 
number of children is rapid. 

An important part of the reorganization in elementary 
education since the Great War has taken the form of a 
growing building programme. The replacement of out- 
of-date buildings made possible a much needed increase of 
teachers ; between 1924 and 1933 the number of full-time 
teachers employed in elementary schools rose steadily from 
163,000 to 171,000. During this period, attendance 
remained fairly steady at about 5 millions. Consequently 
the number of children per teacher decreased. In view of 
the large numbers of children receiving their education in 
classes of more than 50 or even more than 60 pupils, such a 
trend received the approval of all educationists. It is there- 
fore unfortunate that progress was slow; in the decade 
1924-33 the number of children per teacher fell only by 1-2. 
Immediately attendance began to decline in 1935, however, 
progress became more rapid ; in the three years 1934-7 the 
number of children per teacher fell by as much as 2'3. 
Furthermore, this happened in spite of a reduction of about 
3,000 in the number of teachers employed. It would appear, 
therefore, that in the country as a whole, much of the 
improvement in the staffing of elementary schools must be 
attributed to the decline in school population. 

The change in trend of the school population presented a 
golden opportunity to improve the standard of staffing at 
a rate merited by the seriousness of the problem. But it is 
evident from the recent reduction in teachers that this 
opportunity has not been fully utilized. Assuredly migra- 
tion movements, particularly to the new municipal housing 
estates, have raised acute problems of school accommoda- 
tion, and it has sometimes been difficult for educational 
authorities to keep pace with housing authorities. But it is 
difficult to believe that the distribution o our school 
population can be changing so rapidly as to necessitate a 
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reduction of as many as 3,900 elementary school teachers 
between 1935 and 1938. One is forced to infer that the 
reduction was due mainly to active economy in salaries 
expenditure. This conclusion is confirmed by recent 
experience in the L.C.C. area, where the fall in numbers is 
accelerated by migration to other areas and where 
accommodation permits of a reduction in large classes ; 
when it was proposed to reduce the maximum rolls in junior 
and infants’ classes it was found that the expenditure 
involved would not be recognized for the Government grant. 

Between 1924 and 1933 the total number of elementary 
school classes in England and Wales increased only from 
147,000 to 152,000. As attendance remained very nearly 
stationary, the decrease in the average size of classes was 
very slight. The number of classes of over 50 pupils fell 
continually and ofhcial circles seldom failed to express 
satisfaction on that account. It would appear, however, 
that this opinion was based to a great extent on illusory 
grounds. Up to 1933 the reduction in the largest classes 
was accomplished only by a corresponding increase in the 
number of classes which were almost equally large. When 
classes of over 50 fell by 17,000 between 1924 and 1933, 
classes of 41 to 50 increased by 15,000 and classes of 31 to 40 
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by 10,000. The number of smaller classes of not more than 
30 pupils did not change to any great extent. It is evident, 
therefore, that up to 1933 little progress was made, and that 
the carrying out of the declared policy against large classes 
can hardly be described as successful. 

As soon as attendance began to decline in 1935, however, 
a new tendency is discernable. Not only did classes with 
over 50 pupils continue to become less numerous ; classes 
of 41 to 50 no longer increased in number, but began to 
decrease appreciably. Furthermore, such increases as have 
since occurred in the numbers of classes have not been in 
those with 31 to 40 children, but in the smaller classes of 
not more than 30. There is clear evidence, therefore, that — 
the decline in school population has made real progress 
practicable in the problem of large classes. It is noticeable, 
however, that, immediately the decline in attendance began 
in 1935, the total number of classes was reduced. This 
policy has since continued. Obviously, therefore, the long- 
awaited opportunity to reduce large classes has not been 
made use‘of to the full. In 1938, after attendance had fallen 
by 10 per cent in four years, it is regrettable to find no less 
than 2,100 classes with more than 50 pupils on the register 
and 23 classes with more than 60. 


ART TEACHING AND ENGLISH TEACHING 


By GRAHAM CHERRY 


T is generally said that modern youth is highly critical. 
Like all generalizations, this is partly true—but only 
partly. 

Youth to-day, it is true, dares to raise its voice in dis- 
paragement; but I think the disparagement is mainly of 
principles and practices. The criticism is doctrinal, not 
aesthetic. Youth challenges old creeds and established 
politics ; it does not challenge the standards of the cinema, 
the music of the dance hall, or the mixtures in cocktails, 
however bizarre these all may be. All things are good in 
parts, and in moderation: youth to-day resembles youth 
in all periods in its apparent inability to distinguish and be 
consistent. 

It is also generally agreed—with perhaps more truth than 
in the first generalization—that it was never so imperative 
as it is now to cultivate in pupils the critical faculty, in order 
that, when they go out into the world, they may not accept 
blindly the entertainment—in its widest sense—which the 
world offers them. We feel we must give to youth some 
weapons to employ against all the noisy and indiscriminate 
entertainments which are so universal because they are so 
cheap, in this strange time of ours. 

It is fairly obvious that English and Art teachers have 
some things in common. Both are engaged on an aesthetic 
task; both have the duty of introducing children to the 
great work of the past—and also, it is hoped, of the present ; 
both are concerned in some degree with the mechanics and 
aesthetics of creative work ; both have the duty of stimu- 
lating some creative work by their pupils; and, further, for 
many children in this country English and Art are the onlv 
aesthetic subjects in the curriculum, apart from the by no 
means universally effective training in musical appreciation. 

For years English and Art teachers have been striving, 
each in their own way, to broaden their pupils’ imaginations 
and to discipline their tastes : and yet, except for individual 
examples of enterprise and enthusiasm, there seems to have 
been remarkably little effort at formulating and concerting 
the principles of the two subjects. They are cousins, when 
they should be brothers. 

It is true that in matters of detail a connexion has often 
been suspected or recognized, however shyly. Pupils read- 
ing about the Elizabethan age have no doubt looked at a 
book like Elizabethan Pageaniry (published from The Studio 
offices); those reading Hazlitt have no doubt had a few 
words from their Art teacher about Poussin; Ruskin’s 


remarks have sometimes, no doubt, been related to his 
subjects by reference to the work of Turner, and soon. But 
this is only incidental collaboration: very useful, and by 
no means to be discouraged, but not fundamental. In the 
more urgent matter of general and philosophical outlook 
we should do much more than this. 

Observation is an invaluable training—invaluable to the 
English teacher’s work just as much as to the Art teacher’s. 
There have, recently, been signs of a recognition of this—for 
example, in the English papers of the London County 
Council’s examination for Junior County Scholarships. 
From this simple idea spring whole philosophies and 
aesthetics. How to look at a thing; what to look for; 
how to remember things we have seen; why we like or 
dislike what we see; the fundamental aims of design; the 
principles behind man’s preference for the beautiful rather 
than the ugly ; why tastes have fashions ; and so on—the 
developments are limitless. 

Now, in this world of increasing appeals to the eye and of 
increasing demands on that more subtle form of observation 
which we call insight, surely a teacher’s conscience must 
clamour for him to train his pupils in the technique of seeing 
accurately and with discrimination. Whether he teaches 
Art or English—or, better still, feels that his job is to teach 
both to some extent—he must surely feel bound to give 
them a reasonable equipment for the task. Science has 
multiplied the obligations of our intelligence very consider- 
ably of late; pictures have enormously increased in popu- 
larity and prestige ; print is being used more and more as a 
vehicle of propaganda, from humble publicity to the inspira- 
tions of dictators ; motor cars, wireless sets, fountain pens, 
and many other articles of merchandise are sold because of 
the ‘“‘ appeal ’’ of their design as much as because of their 
efficiency. 

The power of suggestion by prestige, however meretricious 
the prestige may be, is also considerable. Youth has the 
courage to challenge some things, yet lacks the vision to 
question others. Questions lead to creative thought: 
haphazard depreciation leads only to discontent. 

Therefore, we must begin by examining over again the 
whole question of taste and outlook, no matter how intimi- 
dating the tangled aesthetics implied by it may appear. 
The task of the teachers of Art and English is not to persuade 
pupils that the work of a famous artist or writer is magnifi- 
cent, so much as to lead them to make the discovery for 
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themselves. Ultimately the sincere teacher of either subject 
must feel the importance of cultivating independent judg- 
ment. Established reputations are not likely to suffer by 
being questioned : the first essential is to encourage sound 
principles of appreciation. 

Works of graphic art and works of literary art have many 
common features. Proportion, size, technique, intention, 
the discipline of form and of medium, historical or social 
background, artistic devices, spring to mind at once: “ back- 
ground ’’, ‘‘ foreshortening ’’, ‘‘ contrast ’’, “balance ’’, 
‘“ perspective ” are part of the common jargon of art and 
literary criticism. The acquisition of a critical vocabulary, 
provided that it is properly understood, is inevitable and 
desirable in both subjects. Both subjects have their heritage 
of the past, and are still inheriting from present-day artists 
and writers. In both, honesty of mind is (a) easily abandoned 
or concealed, (b) completely essential to good teaching and 
good learning, (c) very difficult of attainment. Both foster 
and stimulate, or should stimulate, some creative work ; 
which, consciously or unconsciously, is nearly always 
imitative. 

In some of these things, the teaching of Art appears to be 
in advance of the teaching of English. Children nowadays 
are encouraged and helped to make sincere and vital 
pictures, in which self-expression coupled with selective 
conscience is the main consideration. Excellent work of 
this nature has been seen at exhibitions of children’s work. 
All the evidence shows how complete and how beneficial 
has been the revolution in the teaching of Art; the cubes 
and cylinders of the old days have been burnt; sincerity 
rules the day. 
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In English teaching, it would be unfair to deny that there 
are, here and there, signs of a similar awakening of sincerity - 
but it would also be untrue to say that these signs are every- 
where apparent. The change is only beginning. That 
children are now given more lively, likeable exercises to do 
is something : poems such as ballads, their own short plays, 
stories, episodes, letters, and whatnot. But there is scope 
for more leaven yet: sincerity is still scouted. The most 
promising sign seems to be the interest in school drama, 
where, in good hands, and with scenery, costumes, and 
lighting carefully matched to the play being performed, 
English and Art teaching are at any rate shaking hands. 

This is only a start; but it is encouraging to have made 
a start. Soon, perhaps, English and Art teachers will be 
really collaborating, not just giving each other occasional 
assistance by illustrating a poem or documenting a piece of 
criticism. The signs of the times outside the school world 
are encouraging: with books like Anthony Bertram: 
Design available for 6d. in the Pelican series, and a paper 
like The Listener available for 3d. weekly, there are good 
grounds for hope. 

No one would deny the possibilities of a pupil's “ trars- 
fer’’ between two subjects like Art and English: nor 
would it be prudent to assess the possibilities of a simular 
transfer on the part of the two teachers concerned. Indeed. 
the prospect would be exciting but for the reflection that 
it is long overdue. With English and Art teachers agreed 
in general outlook and policy, even if not in detail, and 
working together towards shrewdness and accuracy in 
observation and taste, youth should find suthcient en- 
couragement to think and see honestly. 


SCHOOLS 


By E. PRIESTLEY, Organizer of Music, West Riding of Yorkshire Education Authority 


CLOSE survey of music, as practised in schools, reveals 
two main trends. There is a growing realization, 
among administrators and teachers alike, of the importance 
of this subject in the process of education. This is reflected 
in the more generous attitude of local authorities towards 
(1) the provision of courses for teachers, (2) the problem of 
equipment and staffing, and (3) concerts and festivals. In 
the schools, there is widespread support for courses, a more 
adequate time allowance for music teaching, while specializa- 
tion at the vital Senior stage is now almost a general 
practice. Orchestral Concerts for Children and Festivals, 
organized by the teachers, are also rapidly increasing. 
The scope and methods of teaching have recently under- 
gone radical changes, and it is to these developments that 
this survey is particularly devoted. 


THE SCOPE OF THE WORK 


Infants (to 7 years plus) (one short Juniors (to 11 plus). Seniors. 
lesson per day.) (90 minutes per week.) 


1. Song Singing (including Singing (Short lessons.) (Longer lessons.) 
Games and dramatization). 1. The Singing Class. 


2. Rhythm Training through (Voice Training and Singing.) 
a) Movement : (Combined Forms.) 
re Percussion Playing. 2. The Aural Training Class. 
nine. (Individual Forms.) 
3. Eye and Ear Training (a) Rhythm Training. 
(4) Sight Reading and Dictation. 
(c) Appreciation of Music. 


THE SINGING CLASS 


Singing is the central feature of music in schools—un- 
equalled as a means of self-expression and the foundation 
of appreciation. 

Voice Training is mainly concerned with the cultivation 
of good tone qualities and clear diction. Correct breathing, 
pure vowel production (expressed in quiet singing) and lip 
mobility should therefore be practised. Speech training, 
now so widely recognized in schools, is a most valuable aid. 
The ‘‘ vowel sounds ” can be practised naturally and signi- 
ficantly in the singing of the class songs; and, by changing 


the “ sounds ”’ phrase by phrase, the whole range can be 
introduced and reviewed. The prefixing of “ m ”,“ n”.or 
“ng ” assists the tone “ placing ’’, whilst a diminution of tone 
in descending passages checks the usual tendency to force 
the lower notes. Compound vowels, which need particular 
care, occur in almost every song. Humming, too, is an 
excellent practice, and the whispering of the words in correct 
rhythm develops clear diction. 

Choice of Songs. A large and carefully chosen selection 1s 
desirable at all stages, and excellent material is now avail- 
able. A recent publication by the National Association af 
Non-Competitive Festivals—Music for the Festival avé 
Classroom (Phillips & Probert, Lowesmoor, Worcester. 
Is. 3d.)—will be found particularly useful. 

A progressive outline is given below : 


Seniors 
1. Folk ard Natrs3. 
Songs. 
2. Classical Songs. 
3. Modern Songs. 


Infants 
1. Nursery Rhymes. 
2. Nature Songs. 
3. Singing Games. 


Juniors 


1. Folk and National 
Songs, supplemented 
by 


2. Simple Classical and 


Modern Songs. l 
3. Rounds and Descants 4. Rounds and Descen 
(Upper Classes). 5. Occasional part-snr 


and Cantatas ‘frac 
Form IT upward:!. 


A difficulty arises in reconciling a large range of songs 
with a high standard of performance. If song books for 
class use are available a comprehensive list can be taught. 
and three or four selected each term for concentrated 
attention. 

The problem of the “ boy’s changing voice ” has received 
much attention recently, and opinion is gaining ground 
that, after a very short interval, it is not harmful for a bov 
to sing, provided that this is done under guidance. In any 
case, he will shout and sing when free todo so. The guidance 
amounts to this—that he should sing softly within hs 
restricted range (approximately E below middle C to D 

(Continued on page 412) 
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Music Guides for Schools 


By EDMUND PRIESTLEY, B.Sc., L.R.A.M. 


These Music Guides are the outcome of a long and success- 
ful experience in the teaching, organization, and inspection 
of music in elementary and secondary schools. 


Contents : General suggestions on methods of teaching 
in all branches of the subject, including the most recent 
developments in the approach to Music, Rhythm Training, 
Sight Reading, Dictation, Melody Making, and Musical 
Literature (appreciation). Detailed Schemes of Work for 
every grade of school and for every class, including back- 
ward sections. Reliable lists of song books, sheet music, 
incidental music, text-books, reference books, gramo 

phone records, apparatus, etc. 


INFANTS’ SCHOOL GUIDE, Is. 2d. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL GUIDE, 2s. 3d. 
SENIOR AND SECONDARY SCHOOL GUIDE, 2s. 3d. 
COMBINED VOLUME, 3s. 6d. l 


The New National and 
Folk Song Books 


Edited by DESMOND MACMAHON, D.Mus. 


Our national heritage of song is fully represented in these 
two books, whose contents range from ‘‘ Black-Eyed 
Susan ’’ to ‘* Robin Adair.” 


** One has not yet come across another song book which 
contains within its covers National Songs, Folk Songs, 
and Shanties, many with optional descants, as well as 
twelve pages of really good Rounds, with many historical 
notes, at a cost of three half-crowns,’’ says The Journal of 
Education of the recently published second part. 


Part |. Teacher’s Edition, 6s. net. Pupil’s, 2s. 
Part 2. Teacher’s Edition, 7s. 6d. net. Pupil’s, 2s. 6d. 


Part | contains 81 songs. Part 2, 100 songs and 30 rounds. 
Teacher’s Editions have Vocal and Piano parts. Pupil’s 
have Vocal Parts in both notations. 


The Music of Poetry 


By ALFRED H. BODY, B.A., M.Ed. 


THE MUSIC OF POETRY introduces the new and remark- 
ably simple method of choral verse-speaking with the 
assistance of musical notation. Mr. A. H. Body has selected 
seventy English poems, ranging, from Calverley and 
Blake to Vachel Lindsay and WV. H. Auden, presented in 
ordinary form first, and then with rhythm and tempo 
indicated in musical notation. A final section of the book 
is devoted to a set of DRAMATIC RHYTHMS linking the 
choral speaking of verse with percussion accompaniment : 
drums, cymbals, tambourines, triangles, and castanets. 


Teacher’s Manual (with explanatory foreword), 6s. net. 
Pupils’ Books: I. Poetry Section, 5s.; 2. Dramatic 
Rhythm Section, 2s. ; 3. Poems only, Is. 6d. 
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French 
Books— 


which have for long enjoyed great popularity both in this 
country and France. And which, despite the unhappy 
circumstances which prevent their continued sale in France, 
the publishers will continue to print, and ensure that every 
title already published is always available. 


Collection Nelson 


Representative of all that is best in literature—fiction 
and general—the authors in this series, which includes 
the complete works of Hugo, range from Balzac to Buchan, 
Dumas to Duhamel, and George Sand to Kipling. Over 
400 titles are available and new titles worthy of inclusion 
have constantly been added. These selected titles indicate 
the range of this collection. 


Colette Baudoche—MAURICE BARRES. 
Les Trente-neuf Marches—jJOHN BUCHAN. 
Confession de Minuit—G. DUHAMEL. 
Marla Chapdelaine—L. HEMON. 
Sans Famille—HECTOR MALOT. 
Climats—A. MAUROIS. 
Marie-Antoinette Dauphine—?. de NOLHAC. 
Anna Karénine—LEON TOLSTOI. 
Each 2s. net. 


Edition Lutetia 


A world-famous collection of the principal classics of 
French literature. With very few exceptions the texts 
have been specially edited and revised by M. Emile 
Faguet, of the French Academy, who also contributed 
critical introductions. Included are such famous works as 

Atala—CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Théatre—CORNEILLE. 

Discours de la Méthode—DESCARTES. 

Oeuvres complétes—MOLIERE. 

Poésies—A. de MUSSET. 

ThéAtre—RACINE. 

Poèmes choisis—P. de RONSARD. 

Récits des Temps mérovingiens—A. THIERRY. 


Each 2s. net. 


* 


COLECCION NELSON ESPANOLA is an interesting col- 
lection of books in Spanish ; well printed and excellently 
bound in stout blue cloth. Amongst them are works by 
such authors as Azorin, H. Bordeaux, Cervantes, A. E. W. 
Mason, A. P. Valdes and J. Valera. 


Each 2s. net 


A post card to the publishers will bring you detailed 
prospectuses of all the series mentioned here. 


NELSON e 35-36 Paternoster Row e London e E.C.4 
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immediately above.) Music for S.A.B. (Soprano, Alto, 
Bass), with the melodic line in the bass, is available for use 
in senior and secondary schools, and evening institutes. The 
Senior Choir affords scope for further training, and the 
Aural Training Class should continue without interruption 
through this period. 

Performance. Quiet tuneful singing, with clear diction 
and intelligent interpretation, should be the aim in infants’ 
schools. The ‘‘ tempo” and “ time signature ” of every 
song need careful preliminary consideration, for “ syllabic 


singing ” (the unnatural stressing of every syllable) is 
widespread. | 

“ Contour ” drawing in junior classes assists the develop- 
ment of “ continuity ” and “ shape ” in phrasing. The rise 
and fall of the phrase are expressed by variations in tone- 
volume, and the continuity is also made clear, 

e.g. in these phrases from “ All through the night ”. 


mock - ing 


Fi-ery day is ev-er 


3 i : 
Thence the it bor-rows strengthtomect laborious 


morron s 


bur-dened spif- 


The sense of interpretation in singing is developed by saying 
the words significantly in correct rhythm, and referring 
them to the ‘‘ Contour ”. The “ stresses ’’ do not coincide 
with the “ crests ”, but their relative position can be noted 
and tone volume regulated accordingly. Soon the rise and 
fall of the left hand in conducting is sufficient indication of 
shape, and at a later stage the combination of good phrasing 
and careful interpretation becomes natural. 


RHYTHM TRAINING 


Rhythm Training through mechanical devices in rhythm 
reading will be discussed later. The application of the 
training to actual music is seen in the forms practised 
generally in infants’ schools—Rhythmic Movement and 
Percussion Playing. These undoubtedly should have their 
place in junior and senior schools also. 

The broadcasts in Rhythmic Movement are doing much 
to develop sound methods of teaching. A beginning is made 
with the child’s natural movements, these being later 
adapted to the rhythm of music. Form or design is dealt 
with most effectively at the Junior and Senior stages. 

Percussion Playing materially assists sight reading, whilst 
the facility it gives in reading an instrumental part is 
invaluable as an approach to orchestral work. Moreover, 
by widening the range of expcrience to include orchestral 
work, it remedies one of the greatest defects of former school 
practice, and develops appreciation through actual per- 
formance. Chart playing in the Infants’ is followed in 
the Junior School by individual part playing of national airs, 
and arrangements of dance forms by Classical, Romantic, 
and Modern composers. In Senior Classes, a wide range of 
symphonies and overtures by the greater masters is avail- 
able. Here the children play the actual percussion parts as 
written for the orchestra; in other words, as the work 
progresses, the periods for entirely uninterrupted listening 
increase. Almost all accompaniments are recorded for the 
gramophone. 

Quiet playing is the first consideration, and the instru- 
ments should always be used correctly. The reading of the 
parts to the rhythm names, accurate playing, and the 
association of the rhythm with the melodic foundation 
should constitute the normal procedure. Attention to 
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precision and phrasing is finally needed for significant 
performance. 


SIGHT READING 


Fluency in reading demands a quick response to simul- 
taneous changes in rhythm and pitch. Rhythm reading and 
pitch practice are therefore regarded as necessary pre- 
liminaries to the reading lesson. Rhythm Reading can be 
effectively introduced at the early infant stage if the French 
rhythm names are used for the notes. A succession of 
“ taas” (J) is quickly read, clapped, and stepped. ‘‘ Taa-aa ” 
(J) follows ; sets of cards, each containing one “ element ’, 
are prepared ; rhythmic phrases are built up quickly by 
“card interchange ’’, and reading, clapping, and stepping are 


repeated. d., de and are introduced gradually, 
with building and reading of phrases at every stage. This 
principle is applied in the Card Rhythm Trainer (L. C. Taylor, 
Handicrafts, Leicester), where manipulation is accelerated 
by mechanical devices. Blackboard exercises can also be 
quickly prepared thus: 


inilditlmnmild- i 


The remaining elements in Simple Time and the series for 
Compound Time follow in steady progression through the 
Junior and Senior stages. 

Pitch Practice. Young children quickly respond to pitch 
“ extremes ’—high and low notes and those of medium 
pitch. The systematic development of the sol-fa pitch 
names is the next step. The ‘ stepwise ” approach, now 
usually employed, makes simple staff reading possible at 
the age of 7. The“ interval ” difficulty, which the “ chord ” 
approach introduces, is deferred. 

A “ staircase ” is built, step by step, by the intermediate 
Infants’ class: 


a a 


** Ladder " 


To the lowest step doh (d), the second (r) is added, and 
drd practised. m is introduced through the sequence 
drd. rmr, drmrd. Rhythmic exercises follow, e.e. 
ddrrm-m-,rrmrd-—-— -— “Climbing the stairs ’’ proceeds 
steadily, and with each new step more rhythmic *“ walking ” 
is practised; d-r-m fs-,fsfmr—d-. Finally, the staircase 
being complete, stepwise practice is given over the whole 
“flight ”. The front view gives the “ladder ”, and the 
“ climbing ’’ is resumed, still higher notes being added. 

The Staff. Finger practice is a useful introduction to this, 
and, since the practice is stepwise, the change of ‘‘ doh” 
presents no difficulty. The fingers prolonged give the staf 
lines, and syllables and clef are quickly added. Stat 
practice can then begin. A cardboard note fixed on a pointer, 
and moving from left to right over extended lines, approm- 
mates closely to reading practice. 


(Continued on page 414) 
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“MUSIC 
The Treasury IN 


Sight- Reader | SCHOOLS” 


(CURWEN EDITION) 
By A JOURNAL DEVOTED 


MAURICE JACOBSON TO THE CLASS-TEACHING 
B.MUS. (LOND.), A.R.C.M. HON. A.R.C.M. OF MUSIC . 


As the name implies, the “ Treasury ” 
sight-readers contain a wealth of fine 
tunes. Every field of music has been 
explored, from Plainsong and Folk-song 
to the vocal and instrumental works of || tells you about people who count 
the great Masters, not excluding oratorio 
and opera; and only thoroughly sing- 
a tunes have been used. Considered deals with the School Radio and 
alone as an anthology of great melodies 
which have stood the test of time the eremepuen=: 
‘ Treasury ”’ has no little value. is full of news, views, opinions and 

The examples are graded so that the reviews. 
pupil’s progress is made stage by stage 
along the soundest educational lines. Published every two months 


gives practical articles by experienced 
teachers, lecturers, directors of music, 


in the world of School Music, 


Adequate material is provided for each . 
new step, and later examples through- Price Is. 


out the series incorporate earlier work. Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE SERIES 
Book I (6359) : Junior ; 130 Exercises. 


Keys E flat, E, F, G, D and C majors. SC H OO L 


Book II (6360) : Junior ; 142 Exercises. 
B flat major. M U S Í ÇC in all its branches 
Book III (6361): Intermediate ; 167 


Exercises. A flat and A major. Key IS FOUND AT ITS BEST 


signatures studied. 
Book IV (6362) : Senior ; 157 Exercises. IN THE 
More difficult. 
Book V (6363): Senior; 220 Exercises. NOVELLO 


All major and minor keys—modal- 
diatonic (advanced) and chromatic CATALOGUE 


intervals—modulations. 


Books I, II, III, IV, 4d. each; Book V, 6d. Obtainable from any dealer 


London: or fr om 


J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd., || NOVELLO & CO. LTD. 
24 BERNERS STREET, W.1 160 Wardour St., LONDON, W. | 
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Rhythm reading, ladder, and staff practice constitute 
preliminary eye training, and the “aids” (“ staircase ” 
and “fingers ’’) are gradually dispensed with. 

Reading can now be begun with confidence, for the 
position of ‘‘ doh ” is the only additional consideration. In 
the many “ stepwise ” readers, the exercises are graded 
according to rhythmic difficulty. The reading and clapping 
of the rhythm, the naming of the notes to correct pattern, 
and singing to sol-fa syllables are the usual steps in order. 


PROGRESS IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR SCHOOLS 


Rhythm and pitch practice should precede the staff 
reading, and should be in advance of the requirements for 
this. 

The memorizing and pointing of familiar tunes by the 
children add interest and value to the pitch training, but 
the use of the correct sol-fa syllables should be insisted upon. 

The larger intervals, including those of the “ chord ”’, 
are from this point gradually introduced into the reading 
practice, and eventually the reading of simple folk and 
national tunes is possible. 

More difficult work—‘‘ compound time ”, the “ minor 
mode ”, and ‘“‘ modulation’’—should be reserved for 
senior Classes. 

Points of theory should be introduced gradually and 
informally. 

Group reading is essential, many exercises should be 
taken at a time, and undue repetition avoided. 

The Recorder is proving a most valuable aid to fluent 
reading in’ Senior and Secondary Schools, and its use for 
unison and part reading practice can be recommended. 


DICTATION 


This work is closely associated with sight reading, and the 
facility gained in rhythm reading, patterning and phrasing, 
and the memorizing of tunes to sol-fa syllables is most 
valuable. Progress is, however, slower, because the work 
is individual and mainly written. 

One useful aim is the ability to write out a tune in staff 
notation, and this demands in the Junior department the 
gradual development of fluency in writing phrases in rhythm 
and in pitch. The combination of the two on the staff 
follows at the Senior stage. Much oral practice is necessary 
throughout. The shorthand system of writing rhythm, as 
published in the Musical Shorthand Card (Curwen, 6d.) is 
extremely useful. Alternatively staff notes without heads 
may be used as in the example below. 

Tunes with which the children are familiar provide 
suitable material for pitch dictation, and hymn tunes, 
because of their steady rhythm, are very appropriate in the 
early stages. 

The rhythmic elements are introduced gradually, as in 
the reading, and simple phrases are dictated slowly and 
written. A consideration of the time signature of the 
music, 2.e. whether two-ish, three-ish, &c., decides the posi- 
tion of the bar-lines. As the work advances, the practice 
is extended to the staff lines. Progress in pitch writing is 
slower, and, as sol-fa syllables are used, the ladder should 
always be available for demonstration. Stepwise phrases, 
written note by note, are first practised, and phrases with 
larger intervals follow by degrees. The extension of the 
work to staff writing is taken at each stage. 

The combination of rhythm and pitch in the writing of a 
phrase on the staff is illustrated below, and the progressive 
steps are indicated : 


(1) Key stated, and position of ‘‘ doh ” inserted. 

(2) Tune played over, and time signature established. 

(3) Phrase for study played slowly, and rhythm written 
with the “ elements ” outspread. 

(4) Phrase repeated, and pitch syllables added under the 
appropriate rhythm signs. 

(5) Notes written in staff, and tails and bar lines added. 


A NEW EDITION 
of FAMOUS STUDIES 


SERIES 
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CELEBRATED 
SERIES 


OF PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


Educationally modernised by Ernest Haywood 
BOOK ONE 


BURGMULLER’S Studies. Opus 100 


are more in the nature of Salon pieces than actual Studies. They 
are, however, exceedingly useful for the cultivation of variety in 
touch and for phrasing, expression and style. 


BOOK TWO 


BERTINP’S Studies. Opus 100 


have in addition to their technical value, a certain musical interest 
which no doubt has helped to maintain their popularity with both 
pupils and teachers for so many years. 


BOOK THREE 


KOHLER’S studies. Opus 50 


are graduated in an ingeniously systematic manner to deal with 
five-finger technique, broken chords and scale passages. 


BOOK FOUR 


Selected and Graded. 
HELLER’S Studies. Opus 45, 46 & 47 
according to the composer, are designed ‘‘ to accustom pianists to 


perform a work with expression, peton elegance and spirit, accord- 
ing to the particular character of the composition.” 


BOOK FIVE 


40 FIRST STUDIES (Selected) 


A graded series of the easiest studies culled from the most celebrated 
study writers such as Czerny, Behrens, Beyer, Kohler, etc., etc. 
They can be used together with, or to immediately follow, the 
Instruction Book. 


BOOK SIX 


CLEMENTI’S SONATINAS. Opus 36 


provide just the necessary stepping-stone to enable the learner to 
progress beyond the elementary stage. Equally valuable is the 
clear, concise form in which they are written. 


Each 
Book 1/6 Net 
Published by 


KEITH PROWSE & Co., Ltd. 


42-43 POLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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* The Vicar of Bray” 


Writing simple tunes from memory and melody-making 
afford additional and valuable ear training. 


THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 


The wireless and radiogram, though presenting improved 
facilities for listening to music, emphasize the need for the 
cultivation of good taste, discrimination, and understanding 
in the pupil. 

The activities of the Junior and Infants’ Schools present 
opportunities at every point. The value of song-singing asa 
foundation of real appreciation has already been stressed. 
Ear training and rhythmic movement also contribute by 
developing recognition of, and response to, rhythm, melody, 
and simple form. The playing of dance forms by Classical 
and Romantic composers illustrates these three points, 
introduces the child to good instrumental music, and pro- 
vides suitable occasions for informal talks on the composers. 

In senior and secondary schools, the more systematic 
development of appreciation demands special considera- 
tion : 

“ A knowledge of musical form or design, of harmonic 
colouring, and of the outlines of musical history and 
development, is just as vitally necessary for the rational 
enjoyment of music, as the perception of line, form, and 
colour for the appreciation of a great picture.” (From 
Musical Education of the Child, Macpherson.) 

The historical approach is probably fundamental, since 
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the study of form and orchestration fall naturally within 
its scope. 

The active co-operation of the class as a performing unit 
should be the main consideration in this work. Singing, 
percussion, and recorder-playing are three activities in 
which all can join; they also provide much suitable 
material to illustrate individualities of composers, and 
points of form. Compiled volumes of records by recognized 
experts plan the skeleton outline of the approach through 


“listening ”. The music should be the focus of study; too 


much talking or insistence on one’s personal point of view 
should be deliberately avoided. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


To the more usual School Choirs, Violin Classes, and 
Orchestras has recently been added the Recorder Band. 
Cheap yet reliable instruments—" descant ’’ recorders with 
a range of two octaves—are available; and, as the work 
advances, other instruments of the “‘ consort ” can be added. 
Much good music for unison and part-playing with descant 
recorders—alone and combined with the other instruments 
—is now available. 

Orchestral Concerts for Children, and Festivals (Compe- 
titive and Non-Competitive) are doing excellent work in 
fostering the love of good music. 


Music IN EVENING INSTITUTES 


This must be dismissed briefly by referring the reader to 
the work of the Music Committee appointed by the Yorkshire 
Council for Further Education. The Report, Afusic in 
Further Education (obtainable from the Secretary, Education 
Office, Leeds, 94d. post free), deals with the organization of 
classes, and methods of teaching, endeavouring in particular 
to solve the problem of suitable classes for ‘‘ school-leavers ”’ 
and adolescents. Useful lists of suitable music are included. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EMPIRE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 


Sir,—In the first flush of enthusiasm it would seem that 
we have only to wish in order to bring into being a teaching 
profession united throughout the Empire; but second 
thoughts bring to mind many obstacles. The first obstacle 
is the objection of those who view all schemes for associa- 
tion with disfavour—and there are arguments that such an 
association would effectually kill that spirit of unity which 
animates the teachers within the Empire without its aid. 

The need for an association—whether ‘‘ Association ” is 
the right name for what we desire or no—is apparent to 
those who know most about education in the different parts 
of the Empire. New Zealand and Newfoundland have each 
their own education systems, while in Canada, South Africa, 
and Australia each constituent State has an independent 
system and a separate Association of Teachers, though in 
Australia there is the Australian Teachers’ Federation which 
unites most of the State Federations or Associations. But 
when we consider India, with its multiplicity of problems, 
and the Crown Colonies in Africa and elsewhere, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, Malaya, the Rhodesias, Kenya, and all the 
islands of the West Indies, the idea of union seems at the 
same time necessary and impossible. There is already a 
unity, in that all the teaching—or, we must hope, at least 
in almost all the teaching—is in the English tradition of 
cultivating the individual in the belief that his highest 
service to the community can be achieved by his developing 
fully his own personality. But this—like all things English— 
is an undeclared ideal; it does not form part of any 
“ creed ” or ‘‘ agreement ” ; and Hitler has shown us that 
we must cling more tenaciously to more firmly fixed ideals 
if we are to preserve them. 


The Empire—‘‘ Commonwealth of Nations ”, for all its 
utility, is a clumsy phrase, and at this date we must forgo 
our diffdence about using a term whose meaning is plain 
to all right thinking men and women—as it exists now is 
very young. Many of the education systems date only from 
after 1918, and most of them, including that in England, 
have been radically modified since that date. At present 
the people are united by close ties of common blood, 
tradition, and community of interests; but ties of blood 
grow weaker with each generation, community of interests 
follow from community of ideals, and traditions and ideals 
are the product of education. 

It is essential that we guard against the danger that our 
ideals and traditions may be so modified as eventually to 
diverge ; the opposite danger that we might impose some 
rigid formula, some British Empire creed, to produce a 
monstrous totalitarianism, 1s a fear only in the minds of 
those who do not understand the essential characteristics 
of the English tradition. 

If then the need for an Association is granted, it is neces- 
sary to consider its form. Obviously it cannot be an 
Association with a representative, democratically elected 
executive and council, meeting frequently to discuss matters 
of detail. Detail is obviously to be considered on the spot 
by those most concerned. Neither is it to be a merely 
nominal federation whereby delegates from constituent 
bodies meet annually or biennially to discuss at leisure 
topics that have been submitted to them or general educa- 
tional problems ; that function is already performed by the 
Research Councils which exist in the Dominions and it 
is hoped will some day exist in England. The extension 
of these C.E.R. and their mutual co-operation are greatly 
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to be desired, but they do not reach the individual teacher 
“ out-back ” in Australia or Canada—or even in the villages 
in England. 

It would seem that the best approach would be by some 
extension of the Royal Society of Teachers—a Society in 
which every teacher would be entitled to membership on 
the strength of his appointment as a teacher, upon the fulfil- 
ment of a simple condition. This condition need be little 
more than the desire to join, coupled with the acceptance of a 
simple statement of belief: “that as a teacher in the 
Empire I believe in an education system that, with whatever 
differences of detail and approach, aims at the well-being 
and full development of the pupil so as to fit him to 
perform that function in society for which he is best adapted 
and to be tolerant of all beliefs except those which inculcate 
intolerance.” 

Begun this way, aided by existing schemes of liaison 
—Empire Exchanges, correspondence, exchanges of litera- 
ture—it can be confidently hoped that it would develop with 
the inevitably closer unity of the English-speaking world. 
In fact it might be hoped that in some happier future the 
Association might embrace other communities and build an 
international system on the only basis upon which such a 
system can be built securely—the schools. 

Granville House, ERIC ARNOLD. 

Poplar Avenue, 
Townville, Castleford. 


THE FUTURE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Sır, —In a letter in the April issue of The Journal of Educa- 
tion, dealing with the closing of the London Child Guidance 
Clinics on account of evacuation, I did espy a kind of hope 
for the future; as though by some freak of chance, what 
seemed like a great misfortune pointed the way to true 
progress, that what might be construed as a mammoth 
waste might yet lead to the prevention of a waste that has 
gone on for countless years. 

That waste has been one both of the individual child and 
also of the individual teacher. 

In that letter there occurred this paragraph: “ A scheme 
is now being evolved by which mobile Child Guidance 
Units will be run from London serving areas to which 
schools have been evacuated. These Units would serve 
immediate need by providing a nucleus of expert opinion 
to which schools, medical officers of health, billeting officers 
and others, could, if they so desired, refer difficult children ”. 

Exactly. It is also what we who serve in schools in wide 
rural areas have been needing for years. Difficult children 
abound in the Preparatory forms of secondary schools, in 
private schools, and in junior elementary schools. 

There are children whose minds are totally disorganized, 
children born with a capacity for vivid and sensitive 
imagination, who through some mischance find their 
imagination rioting through veritable charnel houses of 
horror. There are children who exhibit lapses into baby- 
hood who are obviously intelligent some days, and on others 
are almost feeble-minded. There are children of eight who 
cannot be taught to live with their fellows. There are children 
whose progress is hampered by a physical defect which ap- 
parently cannot be diagnosed through the ordinary channels. 

With all these the teacher struggles, keeping notes of 
every fresh trial of treatment, every scrap of evidence, of 
the effect of every shift in the angle of her attitude, and her 
spirit is endlessly harassed by her lack of knowledge, and 
as a result, of her lack of success in helping the child to the 
harmonious life. 

At the end of her association with the child, when he 
passes into another form, she burns her laboriously accumu- 
lated notes and begins on the next difficult case. In times 
of despondency, she feels it is all very useless ; of what use 
is it to give so much of time and thought when failure, 
either complete or comparative, is fore-ordained by her own 
ignorance. Now if she could link up with this “ nucleus 
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of expert opinion ’’, if she could be helped to sift the relevant 
from the irrelevant data, if she could obtain advice as to 
the angle from which to begin her treatment of her difficult 
child, if only, indeed, she could hear of the books, suft- 
ciently non-technical, which would help her, with how much 
more confidence would she go forward! Then, too, surely 
her patient day-to-day observation of the child in normal 
surroundings ought not to be lost. Surely it might be 
utilized. 

Is it not possible to have many Mobile Child Guidance 
Clinics, in peace-time, serving our wide rural areas, and in 
constant touch with the ordinary teacher, so that every 
teacher might have the chance of working with them, 
whenever she is in need ? 

We should not dream of leaving a child, in need of physio- 
logical help, without it. Why then, must the equally 
unfortunate child in need of psychological aid be denied ? 

We have seen that this is a war which has demonstrated 
only too well the immense significance of the individual. 
We have seen the power of the world in the hands of mea 
whose own powers are distorted and evil. Shall we go on 
producing maimed and distorted personalities, or shall we 
resolutely set to work to give every child that discipline 
which shall enable him to grow up in full freedom, to the 
stature he was meant to attain ? 

2 Holly Mount, 

Pierrepont Road, 
Leominster, Herefordshire. 


PHYLLIS HALL. 


THE BLOOMSBURY SITE 


Sir,—The purpose of my letter on H. A. L. Fisher in 
your July issue was to do homage and justice to the dead 
statesman, not to revive the controversy of the Bloomsbury 
site, nor to tread on Sir Ernest Graham-Little’s coat-tails. 
His letter in your August issue was therefore a surprise. 
I did not describe the offer of the site by the Government to 
the University of London in 1920 as a “ gift’, though 
Sir Ernest writes the word with inverted commas; nor 
did I suggest that ‘‘ a muddle-headed Senate ' lamentably ' 
refused it’’. The “ lamentable muddle ” was due in part, 
as Fisher virtually admitted in his letter to me, to the fact 
that Principal Burrows was in favour of the transfer of King s 
College to Bloomsbury, but was not supported after his 
death by the College authorities, a muddle reminiscent 
of the position of the League of Nations in relation to 
President Woodrow Wilson. 

Your “ill-informed correspondent ’’ may be allowed to 
comment on Sir Ernest’s contribution. King’s College 
possesses no disposable asset in its site and buildings in 
the Strand. The land was leased by the Crown on conditicn 
that the site would be used for ‘‘ a college in which instruc- 
tion in the duties and doctrines of Christianity as taught 
by the United Church of England and Ireland shall be for 
ever combined with other branches of useful education `”. 
Sir Ernest’s estimate that the present site and buildings 
are worth {2,000,000 is fantastic and largely irrelevant. 
If the Government accepted the surrender of the lease, 
some compensation might be offered as an act of grace. 
In 1924 the Government offered £370,000, an amount con- 
sidered disproportionate to the cost of building a new 
college in Bloomsbury. According to Professor Hearnshaw, 
in his Centenary History of the College, ‘‘some £500,000 
had at one time and another been spent ” by the College 
on its buildings and the L.C.C. valuer had estimated the 
site and buildings to be worth £1,500,000. To the Govern- 
ment, the buildings would probably represent a negative 
value equal to the cost of demolition. 

But, Sir, King’s College is not a commercial institution 
concerned to clear a profit by selling its building. The 
vital question is—what is best for the College, for the 
University, for London’s higher education and town 
planning, for the promotion of science and learning ? 

(Continued on page 418) 
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BLACKIE’S NEW BOOKS 


General Science 


By L. J. M. COLEBY, M.A. (Cantab), Ph.D., M.Sc. (London). Senior Science Master, County School 
for Boys, Gillingham, Kent. Part I, with 4 half-tone illustrations and 178 diagrams. 3s. 6d. 
This, the first of two books, covers the first two years’ work of a School Certificate Course in General Science. The 


fundamental elementary principles and the various Sciences are adequately treated and the author does not “‘ lose the 
science in the generality.” 


A Biology Course for Schools 


By R. H. DYBALL, M.A., City of London School. With 210 drawings and photographs. 4s8.6d. In two parts, 
2s. 6d. each. 


This new Biology provides a course of study suitable for candidates taking Biology as an independent subject in any of 
the various School Certificate Examinations. The Junior volume is intended to be used in the first two years, and while 
it is an integral part of the complete course, it can be used both as a general preliminary survey of plant and animal life 
suitable for younger pupils of 11 or 12 to 13 or 14 years of age, and as an introduction to the much stiffer Senior books. All 
essential difficulties have been reserved for the Senior Book, which deals mainly with the structure and function of certain 
less familiar forms of living creatures. 


A School Algebra 


By C. WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab), Headmaster of Thetford Grammar School, and R. C. B. TAIT, 
B.Sc. Hons. (London), Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar School. 


A course in Algebra, which covers the School Certificate Syllabus of Elementary Mathematics for all the various 
examining bodies. The book is divided into four parts, each containing a suggested year’s work, and is issued in the 
following forms. 


Complete. 3s. 9d. With Answers, 4s. 


Parts I and II (one vol.), 28. gd. With answers, 2s. 6d. Part II, 1s. od. With answers, 2s. 
Parts II and IV (one vol.), 28. gd. With answers, 2s. 6d. Part IV, 1s. gd. With answers, 2s. 


A Revision Course of French Grammar 
By B. J. PENDLEBURY, M.A., Assistant Master at the Douglas High School, 1.O.M. Is. od. 


This book is designed to provide a systematic course of revision for fourth forms. It can be used with the minimum 
of assistance from the teacher ; it contains abundant exercises ; and special emphasis is laid on the rapid manipulation 
of the verb and the words most closely connected with it. Appendices contain special vocabularies, additional exercises, 
and tables of irregular verbs. This book should be of special value in classes that have been temporarily disorganized 
owing to war conditions. 


La Grammaire. asc La Béte dans les Neiges 
and JOLLY. Edited by HELEN M. FRANCISQUE PARN. Edited by G. A. 
TRUDGIAN, D. és L., Dipl. d’Et. Paris, Reader RIDING, M.A., Head Master of Aldenham School, 


in Modern Languages, University College, Exeter. 18. 2d. With footnotes and vocabulary, 1s. gd. A first-rate 
The text of the play, with critical introduction, and story of the frozen Canadian North. Highways and Byways 
explanatory notes. Blackie’s French Plays. of French Literature. 


English Essays e A Representative Anthology 
Selected and Edited by W. CUTHBERT ROBB, M.A., Hawick High School. 2s. 6d. 


Thirty-four essays from the time of Bacon to the present day. With historical and critical Introduction, Biographical 
Notes, and an appendix of Critical Notes and Exercises. 


Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 
Edited by R. F. PATTERSON, M.A., D.Litt. 


With biographical and critical introduction, explanatory notes, and a complete glossary. 18.6d. A new volume in 
Blackie’s Standard English Classics. 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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In his letter of resignation as Principal in 1912, 
Dr. Headlam (now Bishop of Gloucester) admitted: “I 
have always kept in mind the possibility of removing the 
College to another site... as part of a coherent and 
well-thought-out scheme for the unification of the Univer- 
sity of London ” and the delegacy and the theological 
Committee resolved on September 24, 1913: ‘‘ That King’s 
College is willing to consider any proposal to remove to a 
new site which would further the main object set forth in 
the report [of the Haldane Commission] provided that 
(a) King’s College be permanently maintained as an 
administrative unit; and (b) not less than six acres be 
reserved for University of London King’s College and the 
theological department of King’s College.”’ 

Whatever may be the value of the site in the Strand for 
commercial exploitation, I do not consider that King’s 
College is well placed, or that its building is worthy of the 
College. The best policy would be for the College to come 
to an agreement with the University, the Government, and 
the London County Council, and to remove to the other 
side of the river, alongside the County Hall, becoming in 
effect a University for South London, a granary for a 
population starved of higher educational facilities, a 
cathedral of learning in partibus infidelium. 

15 Gower Street, T. Ltoyp HUMBERSTONE. 

London, W.C. 1. 


“ UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SOCIETY ”’ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Sir,—As a member, for many years, of ‘‘ Standing Com- 
mittee of Convocation ’’, may I be permitted the courtesy 
of your columns to point out, with reference to the letter of 
Dr. Kenyon, Mr. Gaster, and Mr. Stewart Cook on page 378 
of your August issue : 

(a) The advertisements of the Sir Oswald Mosley publica- 
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tions and of the Peace Pledge Union could hardly have come 
unsought. Some one must have canvassed for them. 
Equally, some one must have accepted them, to use your 
correspondents’ phrase, ‘‘on a purely commercial basis ”’. 
Who was it that did so? In particular, was it the ‘‘ Sub- 
Committee ’’ of the Society? If so, were any of your 
correspondents members of that Sub-Committee ? 

(b) It is regrettable that a pamphlet issued for critical 
and electioneering purposes should contain what your 
correspondents call advertisements ‘‘on the usual com- 
mercial conditions ...the Society cannot fairly or 
reasonably be identified with the views of any particular 
advertiser °’. The words in italics seem to suggest that the 
General Committee would have passed the advertisements, 
for which your correspondents now express their regret, in 
the same way as the Sub-Committee evidently did. 

Another issue which many members of the University 
would like to have solved is whether it is open to a group of 
graduates to adopt the quasi-official title Convocation for a 
publication which, on the face of it, appears to be the first of 
a series and for which advertisements are canvassed. 

I observe that in another publication of the University 
of London Society the following words appear : 


“ A copy of the Rules of the Society when finally 
drafted and adopted will be sent to any Graduate on 
request... .” 


It seems regrettable that any Society should commence 
its activities before the final drafting and adoption of its 
rules, especially as Convocation and Academic Democracy 
contain wholly undeserved attacks on Sir Ernest Graham- 
Little, the Member of Parliament for the University, whose 
long and unselfish devotion to the cause of the University in 
particular and of education in general has deservedly earned 
him widespread admiration. 

Regis House, CHARLES L. Norpon. 

King William Street, London, E.C. 4. 


EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


EXPERIMENT IN DISCIPLINE 
By J. S. WOOD 


HILE engaged in educational and missionary work 
in the highlands of Jamaica, I had, for several years, 
the supervision of a Boys’ Home. There were about thirty 
boys there, most of them from the lowest stratum of 
Jamaica society. The common crime among young 
delinquents in that country is that known as “ praedial 
larceny ’’, that is, the theft of growing crops or produce 
from the fields, usually yams and sweet potatoes. A 
number of my boys had been convicted of praedial larceny 
and, being too young for prison, were sent to me by the 
resident magistrate. The other boys were orphans or 
children of irresponsible parents. The purpose of the Home 
was to educate the boys and give them a decent start in life. 
At first they received their actual schooling in the Home 
itself, but that was a psychological mistake. It was soon 
deemed wiser that they should mix with children with a 
normal background, so that they now attend the nearest 
elementary school. 

As can be imagined my greatest problem in dealing with 
such children was that of discipline. For the most part the 
boys came to me quite lawless and apparently with little 
knowledge of the difference between right and wrong. In 
fact, “ being caught ” was the only thing they considered 
criminal! I found that they had no regard for the property 
of the establishment and that they frequently destroyed or 
disfigured it. Moreover, thefts of food from the storeroom, 
and of vegetables and fruit from the cultivation occurred 
almost every day. I tried every method of reform I knew, 
from lecturing to whipping, appealing to threatening, but 
all without success. I steeped myself in Burt’s Young 


Delinquent, but even that did not help me to a solution. I 
was almost giving up in despair when I hit upon an expen- 
ment that proved a complete success and actually achieved 
more than I had foreseen or intended. 

Every evening we had prayers in the Home and before 
prayers, games. That was the regular thing. It was before 
these nightly games that I introduced my new scheme. I 
had already instructed the matron to keep a list of offenders 
for the day, along with a note of their “ crimes ’’. Then 
one night I explained to the assembled boys the constitution 
and purpose of a court of law and suggested that we should 
hold one on the following night. They were all very 
enthusiastic, as they thought it was to be some sort of 
comic mock trial. The next evening, accordingly, we held 
our first ‘‘ court ’’. I chose a jury from the boys, with the 
eldest boy (who was about 16) as chief juryman. A 
‘‘ lawyer ” for the defence and one for the prosecution were 
then chosen. The selection of these legal dignitaries was 
no easy matter, but I had no difficulty in finding prisoners, 
for the matron furnished me with several who were well 
qualified, together with a list of their offences, stealing 
Oranges and bananas, breaking dormitory windows, and 


such like. The court then proceeded along more or less 
informal lines. The “ charge’’ was made against the first 
prisoner. He was allowed, of course, to state his case and 


call in his ‘‘ lawyer ’’ and witnesses to defend him. I may 
say the “ prisoners’’ always pleaded ‘‘ Not Guilty ’’, but 
the evidence against them was so copious and incriminating 
that the verdict was always a foregone conclusion! When 
evidence for and against was heard the “ jury ” retired to 
another room. They were seldom gone more than two or 
three minutes, as most of them already knew something of 
(Continued on page 420) 
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HARRAP 


. INTERMEDIATE HEAT 
By R. C. Ellis, M.A., Dip. Ed. 


The author has combined sound modern teaching methods with up-to-date matter to form a book which 
presents its subject with clarity. Thermodynamics receives full treatment and the specimen diagrams 
throughout are particularly clear. : 


Cr. 8vo. 368 pages. 5s. 


HEAT AND HEAT ENGINES for Technical Schools 
By F. Jowett, B.Sc. 


Junior Technical Schools, Technical Colleges, and Secondary Schools will find that this practical treatment 
of the subject will meet a long-felt need. There is a full course of Heat experiments and a useful treatment 
of the many applications of heat in industry and home life. 


Demy 8vo. 282 pages. 5s. 


SPACED TEST PAPERS IN PHYSICS 
By O. Wilson, B.Sc. 


The twelve spaced papers in this book will provide excellent practice for students preparing for such 
examinations as the S.C. Physics paper of the J.M.B. All the questions require concise and accurate answers 
within a definite time limit. Space for the answers is provided. 


92 x 74 in. 52 pages. Is. 3d. 


TAKE PEN AND INK 
By E. M. Wilkie 


** Mr. Wilkie’s book, under its clear and workmanlike exterior, offers to middle secondary and top senior 
classes a sensitive approach to composition. Every device for eliciting interest and giving point to effort 
is used with skill and ingenuity, and the material is enlivened throughout by the author’s cultured interest 
in literature.’’—The Times Educational Supplement. __ 


Crown 8vo. 192 pages. 2s. 6d. 


SCHOOL LITERARY AND DEBATING SOCIETIES 
By F. C. Pritchard, M.A. 


‘** This should prove an invaluable handbook, for it is comprehensive, stimulating, and fully explanatory. 
It leaves even the veriest novice with no excuse for not running the society properly. It can confidently 
be recommended also to members of adult societies and should be particularly useful in recreative evening 
institutes, youth centres, and clubs.’’—The Times Educational Supplement. 


Crown 8vo. 104 pages. 2s. 6d. net 


CIVICS 


By J. Fox, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


This up-to-date study, which will be ready at the end of September, is particularly useful for Sixth Forms. 
Its thorough treatment is under four main divisions—Citizenship, Central Government, Local Government, 
and The Story of Government. There are 19 half-tone illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. About 350 pages. és. 
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the prisoner’s offence. So a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty ” was 
always returned, and very rarely was there a recommenda- 
tion for leniency ! 

As judge, it fell to me to deliver the ‘‘ sentence ’’, and I 
found the most effective punishment to be temporary 
exclusion from games, both indoor and outdoor. The 
Jamaica boys are all keen cricketers, so you can imagine 
how an offender felt who was compelled to weed and clean 
up the ground alongside the cricket pitch for several 
evenings while a game was actually in progress! Occa- 
sionally I had to order “ reduced rations ” for a culprit, 
guilty of stealing food or produce. As far as possible the 
punishment was made to fit the crime in true Gilbertian 
fashion. I never had to resort to corporal punishment. 

Of course with only thirtv boys there were difficulties, 
which gave rise to humorous situations. For instance, the 
‘“ prisoner ” one week might be on the “ jury ”’ the following 
week, or even ‘‘ counsel for the prosecution ’’, and then he 
had a chance of getting his own back. That couldn't be 
helped, and anyhow the boys must have learned, from 
occupying these various positions, that it was a happier 
thing to be on the side of the law! At first the whole thing 
was looked on as a big joke. But gradually the boys came 
to realize the value of it. They saw that as offenders they 
were given an absolutely fair deal, and a chance to clear 
themselves if possible. Tale-telling was given a legal and 
justifiable outlet in the “ giving of evidence’’. Gradually, 
a sense of community, which had not existed before, was 
developed, and an offender came to be looked on as one 
who interfered both with the smooth running of the Home 
and with the happiness of the rest of the boys. Thus slowly 
but surely ‘‘ crime ” decreased and it was found unnecessary 
to hold the court so frequently. The tone of the Home 
became noticeably higher, the boys more respectful, 
responsible, and diligent. Moreover, by this method I 
believe they came to a better understanding of the real 
difference between right and wrong than could ever have 
been inculcated by all my preaching and teaching. 

This experiment in discipline may prove useful to those 
who have to deal with unusually recalcitrant pupils or to 
teachers who have some share in the supervision of boys’ 
or girls’ clubs. It makes no material difference that the 
experiment was tried out among Jamaican children, for, 
given equal educational facilities, the negro boy or girl will 
take just as much advantage of them as our own boys and 
girls at home. 


EDUCATION IN THE U.S.S.R. (1) 
By J. P. MacCOLUM, B.A. 


USSIA, that far-off, mysterious country, linked in our 
minds with vast stretches of snow and a poverty- 
stricken people, is looming largely in our affairs and 
approaching nearer and nearer in the politics of Europe. 
Let us look at one aspect of her—her system of education, 
how she is attempting to bring some learning to the mass 
of illiterate peasantry. 

Education is controlled by the People’s Commissariat 
for Education, not one for the whole 
Union, but for each Republic of the 
Union, and each Commissariat enjoys 
complete autonomy in its own area. These Commissariats 
control scientific organizations, museums, theatres, cinemas, 
musical and art institutions, and the state publishing 
enterprises. 

In 1913, in the present territory of the U.S.S.R., the 
money spent per head on education was 1°73 roubles; in 
1932 (the last year of the Five-Year Plan) it was 38°64 per 
head. 

They are aiming at a general compulsory education, and, 
the decree of 1930 made elementary education compulsory 
throughout the whole Union, with a minimum of seven years’ 
education in towns and on the large state farms. In 1932 
the ten-year education plan was introduced—making it 
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compulsory for children to attend school for ten years: 
this was only in the large industrial centres and they are 
now attempting to extend it over the whole country. 

There are three classes of schools for general education : 
(1) pre-school ; (2) single labour schoo! ; 
(both of these are for normal children) 
(3) institutions for protection and educa- 
tion of homeless and ill-treated children and defectives. 

The pre-school is for children between the ages of 3 and 7. 
They are of several types; there are the children’s homes, 
the day nurseries, kindergartens, supervised playgrounds, 
and the evening recreation rooms. There has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the number of women employed in 
industry and agriculture; consequently the pre-school 
education has become a factor of great economic importance. 
In 1923-24 the number of children attending these schools 
was 60,196; in 1933-34 it was 1,582,000. 

The single labour schools are the nearest equivalent to 
our own primary and secondary schools 
here. The schools are divided into 
inter-related standards allowing the pupil 
to pass from lower to higher grades. 
Essential features of the system are practical training in the 
use of the simplest tools of all industries, and the close 
connexion between teaching and the economic needs ard 
developments of the country. This group of schools is 
divided into three main types: (1) elementary for ages 8 
to 11, which has four classes, akin to our primary schools ; 
(2) secondary for ages 8 to 14, with seven classes; (3i 
secondary for ages 8 to 17 with ten classes. All these three 
types are co-educational, and are free of charge. The 
second and third types are both akin to our secondary 
schools with the difference that there are special schools 
for those pupils who wish to leave school at the earlier age. 

The attendance growth of these schools, elementary and 
secondary, has been remarkable. In 1914-15 there were 
106,400 schools with 7,800,600 pupils; in 1934 there were 
167,280 schools with 24,026,200 pupils. It will be seen that 
the increase in the number of pupils is altogether out of 
proportion to the increase in the number of schools. The 
result is an enormous overcrowding of the schools. The 
situation has become so serious that the children now have 
to go to school in relays. The same work has to be done 
three times each day, each time to a new set of pupis. 
Some children go to school in the morning, some in the 
afternoon, the remainder in the evening. 

The pupils pass through the lower schools into the 
technical schools, which are of five types : 
(1) elementary technical schools which 
are the trade schools, workshop schools 
and training workshops; (2) secondary technical schools 
orinstitutes ; (3) Worker’s Faculties ; (4) higher educational 
institutions and special technical schools; (5) non-school 
technical courses. No child under 14 is admitted to the 
trade schools, the course for which is from three to four 

ears. 

X The Worker’s Faculties are the result of a plan to enable 
the worker to secure secondary education and qualify for 
the higher schools. In 1928 the Faculties were attached 
to the universities and higher schools. There are day and 
evening classes of three and four years’ courses respectively. 
The students have the same facilities and privileges as the 
undergraduates regarding libraries, laboratories, &c. About 
70 per cent of the undergraduates in the universities and 
higher technical schools are workers and peasants. The 
percentage of women in these Faculties had risen from 
15'8 per cent in 1928 to 34 per cent in 1933. 

In 1928 there were 276 universities and Worker’s Faculties 
with 209,000 students; in 1933 there were 1,647 with 
822,500 students. The students are supported by State 
stipends, with hostels and free medical service. 

In a later article we shall examine the subjects taught in 
these schools and the methods used in teaching them and 
enumerate the failures and successes of the system. 
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U.S.A., DOMINION AND COLONIAL JOURNALS 


N indirect comment on the proposal to tax the sale of 
books is made by The Progress of Education (Poona), 
which devotes a whole article to a discussion of ‘‘ The 
Text-books Problem ” in Bombay. We are apt to talk of 
the sacrifices we make for our children’s education; yet, 
when we remember the vast numbers of peasants and other 
workers in the Empire overseas who receive but a pound or 
thirty shillings a month, we can only admire their zeal for 
the education of their children and sympathize with the 
desire of education authorities overseas to reduce the 
necessary expenditure on text-books. Many expedients have 
been resorted to, such as direct trading with British 
publishers, State publishing schemes, local manufacture by 
native labour, and so on; but there is no uniform policy, 
and it is to be hoped that at the first Imperial Education 
Conference to be held after the war this problem will be fully 
investigated. With regard to the Book Tax, now postponed 
indefinitely, it is interesting to see that the International 
Conference on Public Education, 1938, submitted a recom- 
mendation to Ministers of Public Instruction that school 
text-books should be relieved of all charges or taxes that 
would result in increased prices. It is comforting to know 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer regards food for the 
mind as vital as food for the body. 

To those whose children have gone or are likely to go to 
Canada we recommend The School (Elementary Edition) 
which is a model educational journal, striking a fair balance 
between theory and practice, focusing on local affairs with- 
out becoming merely parochial, and taking a lively interest 
in the world outside Canada. 

The Transvaal Educational News (June, 1940) prints an 
article “ Education in the Junior High School ”, by B. H. 
Carrelli, a teacher whose keen insight enables him to describe 
sympathetically the problem of dealing with pupils who, 
admittedly unsuitable for ordinary secondary education, are 
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the ‘‘ outcasts of the present school system ” in South Africa. 


An American journal useful to British history and 
geography specialists is Social Studies (McKinley Publishing 
Co., 1021 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa.). 

In two journals published by the University of Chicago : 
The Elementary School Journal, Emphasizing Instruction 
Administration, Social Change (May, 1940) and The School 
Review, A Journal of Secondary Education (June, 1940) we 
read of two investigations carried out by research groups. 
These cause us to admire the courage and devotion of the 
investigators while we tremble for the results. The first was 
into ‘‘ Uncontrolled Expressions of Children’s Attitudes 
towards School’’ and the second into “ What the Public 
thinks of its Schools ”. In the former inquiry, 48°6 per cent 
of 290 boys and 69 per cent of 290 girls showed ‘“‘ over- 
whelmingly favorable attitudes ’’, 23°8 per cent and 10°3 per 
cent respectively showed “ overwhelming unfavorable atti- 
tudes ”, and the rest experienced “ mixed emotions ’’. We 
should be tempted to wonder if a better result than an 
ultimate 17 per cent who disliked school might not have 
been achieved by offering the respondents some richer 
assortment of candy, were we not informed that “ the 
children answered the question anonymously, away from 
the presence of teachers and supervisors, in order that 
maximum honesty might be assured ”. The second investi- 
gation was more ambitious and complicated, and takes 
eleven pages of description. The responses of various 
samples of the public to a detailed questionary seem to be 
instructive, but unfortunately the report discloses that the 
parents stand as much in need of study and discipline in this 
regard as their children: ‘‘ Public opinion often is a handi- 
cap in the path of educational progress, but there are also 
many occasions when public opinion is only the misunder- 
stood problem child that is made to bear a large share of the 
blame for the disorderliness in the educational household.” 

BG. P 
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German for older students 
HEUTE ABEND (price 3s. gd.) was written to meet the 


needs of evening school students. Its success with such 
students suggests that pupils in the higher forms of secondary 
schools, who for one reason or another wish to follow a 
short course in German, may find it equally useful. The 
book has several unusual features. A large amount of 
reading material is provided. Chapter vocabularies and a 
revision vocabulary at the end of every fifth chapter help 
the student to check his own progress. Use is made of 
rhymed lessons, which are easily remembered. An exami- 
nation of the book is the only way to judge its value and 
the publishers will be glad to send approval copies to 
interested teachers. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD 
QUEEN SQUARE LONDON, W.C. 1 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


THE N.U.T. CONFERENCE 


NATIONAL conference of accredited delegates was con- 
vened in London on August Io by the National Union 
of Teachers in order to transact certain business which the 
Executive had decided must be referred to a representative 
conference of the local associations in England and Wales. 
The main business on the agenda was the discussion of 
the Burnham Committee’s recommendation that a war 
bonus of 6 per cent be given to all teachers whose salaries 
are less than £250 per annum. This discussion was taken 
in private session, but it was later announced that the 
recommendation had been approved. The General Secre- 
tary, Sir Frederick Mander, made a long and comprehensive 
statement on the negotiations, and emphasized that the 
decision recognized present needs so far as the lower paid 
teachers were concerned and did not close the door to 
further negotiations as and when the time seemed 
opportune. 

At a later stage the Conference proceeded to discuss the 
general salary policy of the Union as distinct from the 
particular question of the war tonus, and future possi- 
bilities were expounded and debated. 

The Conference unanimously approved the scheme of 
joint working between the Union and the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions. This scheme, which 
comes into force immediately, provides for common 
membership of both organizations, for one subscription (to 
either body), and in addition to eliminating competitive 
recruiting it enables all questions of technical education, 
apart from those affecting major policy, to be dealt with 
by the A.T.T.I. 

A third matter of general interest discussed at the 
Conference was dealt with in a confidential report by the 
General Secretary on the action of certain local education 
authorities in imposing so-called tests of lovalty on their 
teachers as a result of which several dismissals had taken 
place. Their action was due to misconstructions placed on 
a circular issued in June by the Ministry of Health on the 
subject of aliens and persons of doubtful loyalty in the 
public service. The position, it was explained, has since 
been clarified by a Memorandum issued at the beginning of 
August by the Minister of Home Security, which has been 
circulated to local education authorities by the Board of 
Education. 


Training for War Industries.—Reference has already 
been made in this Journal to the threefold nature of the new 
activities of the Technical Colleges of the country. They 
have been engaged in training members of H.M. Forces and 
new entrants to war industries, in addition to assisting in 
the production of gauges and other requisites for the in- 
creased production of aeroplanes and munitions. 

The Ministry of Labour and National Service have now 
intimated that the training of entrants to war industries 
must be greatly intensified and accelerated, and that the 
maximum use must be made of the facilities offered by 
technical institutions, not only for new entrants, but also 
for persons requiring training for a higher grade. Principals 
are asked by the Board of Education to take immediate 
steps to secure adequate staff for such crafts as machine- 
tool operation, instrument making, fitting, welding, and 
sheet-metal working. The courses for trainees will be 
carried on for three shifts in each day and will run for 
48 hours in a week. The average length of the courses will 
be six weeks. 

As many institutions are also engaged on production, it 
is suggested that it may be necessary to take immediate 
steps to reduce commitments in this direction which, in the 
opinion of the Board, must take second place to demands 
for training. At the same time, it is recognized that the 
production work of the institutions is of great national value 


and should be continued as far as possible. A reasonable 
amount of work on gauges and components for war industry 
could be included in the wide range of training courses. 

In staffing the courses it is emphasized that the diversion 
of skilled workers from industry to training should te 
avoided. To supplement the instructors normally employed 
in technical colleges the most obvious source is the large 
number of handicraft instructors in elementary and 
secondary schools. Without further training these men 
are not in general in a position to undertake training duties, 
though many are engaged on production work. Short 
intensive courses of training for these future trainers are 
contemplated, so that the teaching staffs of all educational 
institutions may be utilized to the full. 


School Broadcasts.—Memorandum No. 22 in the series 
“ The Schools in War-time ’’, issued by the Board of Educa- 
tion, stresses the growing importance of school broadcasting 
in these difficult days, and asks that schools generally should 
be equipped with wireless receiving sets. To the teacher 
school broadcasting is of value in many wavs. ‘“* Dunng 
hours of ordered teaching it performs its ordinary task of 
supplementing classroom work: when the familiar clas- 
room routine of teaching is upset a broadcast can help to 
interest and occupy the children.” The Central Council has 
issued a programme for 1940-41 which, while adjusted to 
war conditions, follows normal school broadcasting lines. 
A special five-minute news commentary for school children 
is given every morning from Monday to Friday. This period 
may also be used for making special announcements to 
schools, and so may be of great importance as a means of 
communication between the Board or the Regional Authon- 
ties and the school if other channels should be blocked. 
The memorandum refers to the numerous other uses of 
school broadcasts and to the series of talks of special value 
to schools. 


The British Film Institute has issued revisions of the 
useful pamphlets (from The British Film Institute, 4 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1) called Choosing Sches 
Projectors and Using School Projectors. They differ from 
earlier versions chiefly because they deal fully with still as 
well as with ciné projection. Most teachers who use the 
cinema nowadays tend to use the lantern in the same lesson, 
and experienced opinion favours the practice. Indeed. 
many people would like to see the production of educational 
films accompanied by a corresponding production of still 
projection material. . 

The two pamphlets contain a wealth of practical advice 
on the darkening of rooms, wiring, the best types of screen. 
the care of projectors, the handling of film, &c. Practically 
any question which a projectionist might ask jis here 
answered in advance. Price lists have even been included, 
as well as a useful list of addresses from which can be got 
films, film strips, slides, postcards, &c. They supplement, 
without much overlap, the Board of Education’s somewhat 
one-sided pamphlet on the technique of projection called 
Optical Aids. Together with it they represent a compre- 
hensive body of information indispensable to any one who 
is in charge of, or who contemplates the purchase of, any 
kind of optical projection apparatus. 


Film on Food Education.—The Electrical Association 
for Women have contributed towards the National Food 
Campaign by the production of a film which demonstrates 
the foods which are of dietetic value from youth up. The 
film is based on the poem “ Miss T ’’ taken from the Peacock 
Pie collection of Mr. Walter de la Mare, published by Messrs. 
Constable & Co. Ltd. Produced in collaboration with the 
Board of Education, it is directed by Miss Mary Field. of 
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Many teachers and their pupils are now getting to know 
new parts of Britain, and if at the same time they can 
learn something of Roman Britain their experiences will 
be doubly valuable, For this reason, and because at 
this time of paper shortage the fullest use should be 
made of advertising material, a map of Roman Roads 
has been prepared as part of an advertisement for Latin 
for To-day. Within the next few weeks this map will 
be posted to the Latin teacher in all secondary and pre- 
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paratory schools, If you are not on our mailing list and 
would like a copy of the map, please write to the pub- 
lishers, Ginn and Company, 7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 
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STILL HOLDS GOOD WHEREVER SCHOOLS MAY BE 


Every School Appliance 


STATIONERY, BOOKS, FURNITURE, KINDERGARTEN 
and HANDWORK MATERIAL, SCHOOL UNIFORM, 
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EVERYTHING for SCHOOLS 


can be supplied quickly and accurately by the Firm that has 
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Catalogues of all Departments sent free to Principals 
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G.B. Instructional, Ltd. It includes shots of a famous 
nursery school, a modern county school, and later Miss T 
is seen working in a well-known electrical research 
laboratory. 


Meals and Milk for School Children in War-Time.— 
In Circular 1520 the Board of Education again stress the 
importance of maintaining the health of the rising genera- 
tion by ensuring that they receive adequate quantities of 
nutritive food. They ask all lccal authorities to survev the 
position in their areas in regard to free meals for necessitous 
and undernourished children, and to consider as a matter of 
urgency what increase of provision is required. The Circular 
advises on methods of selection, and draws attention to the 
fact that, owing to the increase in the cost of living, income 
scales of parents need revision. The Board also regard it 
as a matter of great importance that all schools which 
contain an appreciable number of children coming from a 
distance should make provision for the supply of nourishing 
mid-day meals at a moderate cost. These meals should be 
available free of charge for all necessitous and under- 
nourished children. 

The Circular also requests local authorities to provide 
meals on payment for the children of mothers engaged on 
war work, and to reconsider the matter of the provision 
of meals for evacuated children, in order to relieve house- 
holders. The Board recognize the fact that many parents 
may now be experiencing difficulty in providing meals 
at home, and think that authorities should consider the 
desirability of making provision for other children and 
of encouraging parents to take advantage of such provision, 


A.R.P. and First Aid.—In Administrative Memorandum 
No. 240, issued to local education authorities for higher 
education, the Board of Education emphasize the desirability 
of following up the distribution of the leaflet, First Aid in 
Brief, by some kind of instruction suitable for the general 
public. They suggest that this instruction should take the 
form of a series of three or four meetings with simple talks 
and practical demonstrations rather than formal lectures. 
The talks might be based on the syllabus contained in 
Appendix H of Air Raid Precautions Training Manual No. 2. 
Expenditure incurred on this service will be recognized by 
the Board for the purposes of higher education grant. 


Oversea Evacuation.—A statement issued by the 
Children’s Oversea Reception Board clears up a few points 
in connexion with the sending abroad of children. Contribu- 
tions made by parents go towards the cost of the scheme as 
a whole, and are not passed on direct to the families receiving 
the children overseas. So far as the payments to be made 
to the receiving families are concerned, it is for the oversea 
authorities to make whatever arrangements they consider 
proper in the light of local conditions. Some parents have 
assumed that their children must necessarily go to the 
families of friends or relatives abroad whom thev have 
named. The statement explains that the names and 
addresses of these families are passed on to the oversea 
authorities, but that the final decision on the destination 
of every child must rest with those authorities, who will 
do their best to see that children in all suitable cases go to 
the nominated homes. 


National Union of Teachers.—The National Union 
of Teachers have lent the Government the sum of £25,000, 
free of interest, and the Teachers’ Provident Society of the 
N.U.T. have lent £10,000, free of interest. 


The Ling Physical Education Association.—aAs a 
result of demonstrations of gymnastics, dancing, and 
swimming given by the women’s physical training colleges 
and societies affiliated to the Ling Physical Education 
Association, the sum of £150 has been handed over to the 
Lord Mayor's Red Cross and St. John’s War Organization 
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Appeal by the Association, which opened a special fund for 
this purpose some months ago. 


Institut Français du Royaume-Uni. — Among the 
special activities organized for the summer by the Institut 
Français du Royaume-Uni is a dramatic entertainment in 
English and French on September 4 at 5 p.m. by Edward 
Stirling and Margaret Vaughan of ‘‘ The English Theatre `, 
Paris, well known for their valuable work in showing 
English plays not only in the French capital but also in 
most of the countries of Europe. The Wednesday talks in 
French will be concluded with a lecture by L. E. Genissieux, 
Director of Studies at the Institut, on ‘‘ The Mission of 
France ” on September 11 at 5 p.m. On Fridays, September 
6 and 13, at 6 p.m., the Director of the Institut, Prof. Denis 
Saurat, will speak in French on “ The Permanent Elements 
of French Civilization ”’. 


Air Raid and Road Casualties —The number of road 
fatalities during the first twelve months of war is likely to 
exceed 8,000. This statement was made by the General 
Secretary of the National “ Safety First ’’ Association. He 
also deprecated the comparisons which have recently been 
drawn between the number of deaths due to air raids and to 
road accidents respectively. It is quite true, he said, that 
casualties of both kinds can be minimized by common-sense 
precautions by the public, but, whereas in the case of ar 
raids an unlucky bomb may produce a very large number 
of unavoidable casualties, the idea that road casualties are 
inevitable is quite false. Since January road deaths have 
been less than pre-war, whereas in the four preceding months 
of the war they had been twice as numerous. But the days are 
now beginning to draw in again, and casualties will quickly 
mount in the black-out unless road users of all kinds exercise 
more care. 

Many complaints have been received that motorists aad 
cyclists do not pay proper regard to pedestrian crossings, 
and it cannot be too strongly emphasized that the ordinary 
traffic regulations of peace-time still operate in war-time. 
Military drivers are stated to be frequent offenders in this 
respect, not alwavs with sufficient cause for their haste. 


An Airman’'s Letter.—‘‘An Airman’s Letter to his 
Mother ’’, which appeared in The Times, has now been 
issued by Messrs. Simpkin Marshall Ltd. in two stvles 
suitable for framing and hanging on the walls of schools. 
institutions, clubs, &c. It can be had either printed in red 
and black on plate-glazed paper, price 6d. (postage and 
packing 24d.) or mounted on a board and strung with a 
red cord, price 1s. (postage and packing, 3d.). 


Cheerful Rationing.—Cheerful Rationing No. 10 for 
August tells of many ways of making the most of garden 
produce. A delicious green soup can be made from pea pods: 
a vegetable marrow forms the basis of another tasty soup. 
Tempting dishes can be evolved from ordinary vegetables. 
Turnips with cheese, breadcrumbs, tomatoes, and milk make 
a nutritious pie. Spinach with savoury potatoes is rich in 
nourishment, and is sustaining. Dutch treacle bread makes 
a welcome diversion on the tea-table from which fancy 
cakes are eliminated. Bread made without yeast, and oat 
cookies are also to be recommended. Advice is also given 
on the bottling of fruit. 


Milk.—Food Education Memo. No. 2, issued by the 
Board of Education (1d. net, H.M.S.O.), gives fifteen wavs 
of using milk, “ nature’s most nourishing food ’’. Recipes 
are given for chocolate and jam junket, chocolate mice 
pudding, fig mould, milk and potato soup, smothered 
onions, savoury rice, savoury oatmeal pudding, and mock 
faggots. 

The winner of the Prize Competition for Apnl was Miss 
Edith G. Hensley, 5 Vicarage Road, Leamington Spa, 
and for June, J. K. Wilkins, Esq., ‘‘ Majobo,’’ Bedford 
Road, Moor Park, Northwood, Middlesex. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE INTERPRETATION OF SCIENCE 


By J. A. LAUWERYS, Lecturer and Tutor in Methods of 
Science, Institute of Education, London 


"TTO an ever-increasing extent the social and political 

problems which face our society are derivative from 
changes in technology. Often these problems can be dis- 
cussed profitably only in terms of a scientific “ universe of 
discourse ’’. If this be so—the recent Penguin Science in 
War gave some convincing examples—a more widespread 
knowledge of science is a prerequisite of social progress. 
Yet, and this is the dilemma, our educational system does 
little to equip people with the relevant knowledge, while the 
increasing professionalism of science makes it more and more 
difhcult to explain what is being done to people not used to 
thinking scientifically. Thus, the task of interpreting science 
to the general reader becomes ever more important and, at 
the same time, more difficult. 

In the U.S.A., where the Radio Corporations are more 
vividly aware than is the B.B.C. of the public interest in 
science, regular series of scientific talks are broadcast. One 
of the most popular is ‘‘ The Science Forum ” in which 
workers in many fields present, in a simple and chatty way, 
the results of recent research in their particular field of study. 
Dr. Neil B. Reynolds, of the G.E.C., the company which 
sponsors the talks, has collected thirty-five of them into a 
book.! The field sampled, of course, is immense in extent 
and the samples—atoms, animal light, archeology, time, 
electron optics—are not very closely related to one another. 
But every body can here find something interesting and even 
amusing, and no one will get tired. 

Dr. Sherwood Taylor’s book? is a more serious and solid 
contribution. His witty, vigorous style and his power of 
explaining things simply will help his readers over the 
difficult places. Both laymen and science teachers will like 
his book. He has tried to focus attention on some of the 
growing-points of science—in atomic physics, television, 
the making of oil from coal, and so on. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of his book is that which deals with the 
recent remarkable advances in bio-chemistry: growth- 
substances, hormones, the properties of the sulphanilamide 
drugs which have lessened the dangers of meningitis, 
gonorrhoea, pneumonia, &c. 

In the task of interpreting and popularizing—that is, in 
one sense, of education—much can be learnt from the 
techniques of the cinema. Some of the films produced 
recently, say by the Petroleum Films Board, are splendid 
examples of how science can be simplified and “‘ put across ”’. 
The documentary film technique has obviously inspired the 
set-up of the March of Time series, edited by Arthur Elton, 
himself a well-known producer as well as an authority on 
the history of technology. The three latest volumes * * 5. 
deal with wireless, the cinema, and the motor-car. The 
authors pay attention to the history and to the social 
importance of the invention they describe, and they explain 
in a clear and accurate way both the mechanisms involved 
and the scientific principles on which they depend. Immense 
care has been taken to provide a large number of very good 
diagrams. These books are excellent, and they deserve a 
place in every school library. They would seldom be left 
on the shelves. > 

The Pageant of Progress series, edited by Mr. Bispham, 


1 Excursions in Science. Edited by N. B. REYNOLDS and 
E. L. MANNING. (12s. 6d. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

2 Science Front, 1939. By Dr. F. SHERWooD TAYLOR. (7s. 6d. 
net. Cassell.) 

3 How Wireless Works. By S. Lecc and R. FAIRTHORNE. 

t The Cinema and Television. By S. Leccand R. FAIRTHORNE. 
' 8 How Motor-cars Run. By A. ELTON. 

(The March of Time Series, edited by A. ELTON.) 


(3s. 6d. 
net each. Longmans.) 


has many points in common with the March of Time series. 
Here, too, we find a wealth of beautiful illustrations and 
plates, clear printing, attractive production, accurate 
diagrams. The books, however, are nearly three times as 
long and more advanced in intention. Though they do not 
go into unnecessary technicalities, they cover the ground 
more thoroughly. Mr. Dearden’s book? on Iron and Steel 
would be a most valuable and useful supplement to any 
chemistry course. It may be warmly recommended: it 
would be hard to imagine a book that gave more up-to-date 
information in so attractive a way on a subject which, 
though of fundamental importance, often receives but scant 
attention. 

The skilful use of visual material simplifies the task of 
interpretation. So, too, does the skilful use of language. 
It is the use of a controlled vocabulary which gives special 
interest to Dr. Hatfield's little book,? which is a collection 
of B.B.C. talks. Dr. Hatfield is himself a noted inventor, 
and he is an expositor of unusual talent. He has written in 
Basic English, that is, he has restricted himself to a specially 
selected vocabulary of 850 words. It is remarkable how 
little one notices that he is writing in a sub-language : 
indeed Basic seems to be a medium remarkably well suited 
to scientific exposition. Since a sixpenny edition of this 
book is now available, science teachers will have an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting themselves easily with the possibilities 
of this new medium of communication. It may well be that 
it has an important role to play in science teaching. 

The books considered so far deal either with special topics 
or with recent progress. In Science Marches On,® Mr. 
Shepherd paints on a larger canvas. He has set himself the 
ambitious task of surveying, in some 4oo pages, the origin, 
progress, and significance of scientific knowledge. In addi- 
tion, he endeavours to convey to his readers some apprecia- 
tion of the spirit that animates the man of science and some 
understanding of the methods he uses. He covers practically 
the whole range of scientific activity—from mathematics to 
archeology—in an accurate and interesting way. His book 
deserves a place in every library, and it would make an 
excellent prize. 

Mr. Shepherd's choice of material is original. One finds, 
as one instance of this, an account of the history of writing 
which is quite fascinating. In addition he has many true 
things to say on the nature of science. He recognizes that 


. the demands of practical life have often exerted a deep 


influence on the direction of its advance, and that social 
pressures have determined its structure. On the other hand, 
he allows more room than many modern writers to the 
influence of magic and superstition. This, perhaps, fits in 
with his pleasingly fanciful and imaginative mind which led 
him to write his last chapter and to include in his discussion 
subjects like dowsing and spiritualism. 

Only one complaint could be raised about this otherwise 
delightful book: one wishes Mr. Shepherd would control 
more strictly his tendency to hyperbole and that he kept 
his metaphors under closer control! Still, he writes with 
verve and vitality, and this excuses many sins! 

The title of Prof. Levy’s book® is more comprehensive 
than its contents warrant : he discusses chiefly mathematics 
and physics. But, here, it is not the matter, it is the manner 
that counts. Those who are acquainted with Prof. Levy’s 
writings will, of course, expect the witty remarks, the 
original aperçus, the brilliant flashes, the vivacity. They 


é iron and Steel To-day. By J. DEARDEN. (The Pageant 
of Progress.) (4s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

7 Inventions. By H. STAFFORD HATFIELD. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

8 Science Marches On: the Origin, Progress and Significance of 
Scientific Knowledge. By W. SHEPHERD. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


® Modern Science : a Study of Physical Science in the World 
To-day. By Prof. H. Levy. (21s. net. Hamish Hamilton.) 
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will also expect occasional obscurities, non-sequitur’s, and 
careless constructions. All these qualities and defects are, 
indeed, to be found here in abundant measure. He has 
written in white-hot passion and obviously in haste: for he 
has a message and a gospel. Prof. Levy is a dialectical 
materialist, and he wants to show how this system of 
philosophy throws light on the interplay between science 
and society. He believes that, when the nature of the pro- 
cesses involved are better understood, we shall be in a 
position to control social forces as we already control 
natural forces. 

With astonishing skill, Prof. Levy marshals a host of 
facts ; discusses electric lamps, chain-armour, the vibration 
of rods, wind-tunnel experiments, the history of mathe- 
matics; discourses on stars, atoms, relativity, and the 
nature of symbolism. He uses all this stuff to show how 
science is embodied in a social matrix which determines its 
shape and is itself modified by the scientific process. A 
fascinating performance, but does it prove Prof. Levy's 
point ? For myself, I confess I am still not convinced that 
dialectical materialism offers the only possible system of 
belief for scientists. It is certain that it has exerted an 
immense and beneficial influence. The Russian delegation’s 
contribution, at the 1931 Congress, led to a revolution in the 
study of the history of science in the English-speaking 
countries. We have learned, largely though not only, from 
the Marxists to appreciate properly the influence of science 
on society and of society on science. Yet there remains a 
feeling that science is fundamentally a non-philosophical 
affair; that it advances by progressively rejecting the 
metaphysical residues it contains ; that it is stubborn to all 
ontological interpretation. One need not be a dialectical 
materialist to accept Prof. Levy’s description, in Part I, of 
the social and political background of scientific advance ; 
or to prefer the “ dialectical” (read: modern) to the 
“ mechanistic ” (read: old-fashioned) statements of scien- 
tific principles and problems which he has collected in the 
Epilogue. 

Much of this book could be read and enjoyed by anybody 
—but the greater part of it requires effort and a knowledge 
of elementary mathematics. It is a pity that the book is so 
expensive, for it is the only exposition, published in English, 
of a considerable part of science in Marxist terms. For that 
reason alone, even apart from the other merits of the book, 
many people would wish to read it and they may now find 
it somewhat difficult to obtain. 


COMMUNAL FEEDING IN WAR-TIME 


By CAROLINE HASLETT, C.B.E., Companion 1.E.E., 
Director, The Electrical Association for Women 


OMMUNAL feeding must come into force in war-time 
more widely for the sake of both economy and eff- 
ciency. Even in peace-time it has been adopted in some 
places with great success, but there is still much prejudice 
due to ignorance of the working of such a scheme. This 
must be combated, and fears that the system will not work 
in this country would be dispelled if it were organized on 
proper lines. Those who organized the National Kitchens 
of the last War will remember their great popularity, and 
in view of the immense development in communal feeding 
since then the idea will have a more universal reception now. 
It would be interesting to know whether the arrangements 
which exist in some boroughs for the feeding of sections of 
the community, such as the provision of additional supplies 
for nursing mothers, are based on the generally accepted 
principles of communal feeding, and whether they could be 
adapted for war-time purposes. It would be reassuring to 
feel that in every borough there was an expert organizer 
fully qualified to tackle the problem. Herein lies the secret 
of success. The work of organizing is not for an amateur, 
but for a trained person with skill and experience behind 
her, although the short-term trained worker will obviously 
find a place in the scheme. The excellent work of the 
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Institutional Management Association should be borne in 
mind, for it is the existing educational organizations which 
can provide the trained personnel to undertake the directicn 
of communal feeding. 

If communal feeding becomes the rule, great economy 
and saving of labour would be effected by the distribution 
of the food-stuffs to the feeding centres instead of to indi- 
viduals through the shops. In this way supplies of food- 
stuffs which happened to be plentiful at a particular time 
could be disposed of more easily. 

Some enterprising experiments in communal feeding are 
taking place, and amongst these is one in a block of flats at 
North Kensington recently visited by Lady Woolton, who 
herself partook of an 8d. meal consisting of roast lamb, 
mint sauce, potatoes, runner beans, stewed plums, and 
custard. The following figures in connexion with this 
scheme are interesting : 


First week : 1,500 meals sold—442 at 4d. (children). 
565 at 6d. 
144 at 8d. (extra large 
for men). 
214 soups at id. 
135 sweets at 2d. 
Profit: £4 6s., but no paid staff. 


Second week: 1,724 meals sold—s5o9 at 4d. 
501 at 6d. 
219 at 8d. 
194 soups at Id. 
301 sweets at 2d. 
Profit: £2 7s. 8d., but one paid cook and two part-time 
washers-up. 


Third week: 1,918 meals sold—528 at 4d. 
587 at 6d. 
228 at 8d. 
196 soups at 1d. 


379 sweets at 2d. 


Profit: £2 12s. 1d., but two paid cooks and two paid 
part-time washers-up. 

Since the last War there has been a great increase in the 
establishment of canteens in factories, and the Industrial 
Welfare Society has taken a leading part in promoting this 
excellent work. Canteens in Indusiry,) was first issued by 
them at the beginning of this war, but the demand has 
necessitated the recently published third edition, which has 
appeared at a moment when the provision of communal 
feeding facilities is being emphasized by the Factory and 
Welfare Advisory Board of the Ministry of Labour. The 
chief aim of an industrial canteen is to provide nourishing 
and inexpensive food in clean, airy, and reasonably attrac- 
tive surroundings, so that the health of the workers may be 
promoted and a steady flow of munitions of war main- 
tained. Frequently, inadequate facilities for right feeding 
exist outside the factory or in the war-time home, while the 
black-out and transport difficulties upset domestic arrange- 
ments. The increased duties of the womenfolk and their 
absorption into war-time industry make it desirable that 
a staple meal shall be obtained by all at the factory itself. 
This book deals with the subject from the initial choosing, 
planning, and equipment of the canteen, to its management 
and ‘its adjustment in accordance with the type of service 
required. The lay-out of the kitchen receives special 
attention, for on its efficient and economical running depends 
much of the success of the canteen. Menu planning is 
dealt with, with regard to the availability of foodstuffs 
under rationing conditions, and there is much useful data 
on cooking equipment and the various fuels. The informa- 
tion given is based on the experience of many large organiza- 
tions, and indicates the willingness of those responsible for 
industrial canteens to help with the problems of communal 
feeding, and to give of their knowledge gained over many 
years to those wishing to be trained in a short-term course. 


1Canteens in Industry: a Guide to Planning, Management 
and Service. 3rd Edition. (1s. Industrial Welfare Society.) 
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The mid-day communal meal for school children has been 
regarded with increasing favour, and evacuation has given 
an impetus to the movement. Through their work in 
reception areas the National Union of Teachers became 
aware of the difficulties and in collaboration with the 
Gloucestershire Training College of Domestic Science have 
prepared a School Canteen Handbook,* specially intended to 
help teachers and voluntary workers who are organizing 
children’s canteens. A full month's menus are given ; 
recipes to cover every dish mentioned ; suggestions for the 
equipment of large and of small dining-rooms and kitchens ; 
and three excellent plans. One plan shows a canteen built 
by a local education authority specially for the purpose ; 
the other two illustrate good and faulty adaptations of a 
village hall. In a Foreword, the President of the Board of 
Education, the Rt. Hon. Herwald Ramsbotham, says, “‘ A 
canteen meal which is well planned, well cooked, and well 
served has much to contribute to the child’s general educa- 
tion, for it promotes good health, leads to the formation of 
good habits, and gives many forms of useful knowledge 
which will have much practical value in later life ’’. 

Some Recipes for War-tume Dishes,* prepared by the 
Cookery Staff of the Glasgow and West of Scotland College 
of Domestic Science, deals in a very real and valuable way 
with the problems of using available foodstuffs and will 
serve as a handbook for all housewives grappling with the 
difficulties of war-time housekeeping. The recipes given 
are both comprehensive and practical; the section on 
Meat Substitutes will be particularly helpful in revealing 
resources to replace those which have been curtailed by 
rationing. All the information can be easily adapted for 
quantity feeding. 

Salads and Vegeitables,* issued by the Board of Education, 
is in every sense a good companion to the “ Dig for Victory ” 
campaign, as it deals with all types of vegetables, their 
preparation, cooking, and serving. Special emphasis is laid 
on the care which should be taken in cooking vegetables, 
which are so often considered ready when the meat is 
“‘ done ’’, irrespective of the length of time, short or long, 
which they themselves require. In point of fact vegetables 
should be rather under than over-cooked, very little water 
should be used, and they should be cooked quickly. In 
introducing the winter-salad meal a day, raw grated 
vegetable should be included. The book will be found 
useful not only by housewives, but also by teachers and 
demonstrators. It relates to the small family allotment, 
to the large school kitchen garden, or the community plot. 

Communal Feeding in War-time,® prepared by the Women’s 
Voluntary Services for Civil Defence, is the latest expression 
of the voluntary worker on this subject. It deals with the 
setting up of communal feeding facilities for A.R.P. per- 
sonnel, for evacuated children, and for Public Assistance 
canteens, all the information having been tested in over 
500 such canteens. A section deals with foods in season, 
and tables, menus, and recipes for quantity cooking are 
given. Ina Foreword the Dowager Marchioness of Reading 
stresses both the practical value of these canteens in pro- 
viding good food and the need for the creation of a homely 
atmosphere, thus making them truly community centres. 
She refers to the opportunity which is given for maintaining 
the health and spirits of the children, thereby shielding 
them to some extent from the hardships of war. 

(Continued on page 428) 


2 Schoo! Canteen Handbook. Prepared by the National Union 
of Teachers and the Gloucestershire Training College of Domestic 
Science in Collaboration. (6d. National Union of Teachers.) 

2 Some Recipes for War-time Dishes. Prepared by the Cookery 
Staff of the Glasgow and West of Scotland College of Domestic 
Science. (1s. net. University of London Press.) 

€ Salads and Vegetables : Attractive Methods of Using Home- 
Produced Foods. (Board of Education, Food Education Memo. 
No. 1.) (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

5 Communal Feeding in War-time. Issued by the Women’s 
Voluntary Services for Civil Defence, with the Advice of Members 
of their Food Advisory Group. (Is. net. H.M.S.O.) 
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BOOKS 


MERVYN BRUXNER. Letters to a Musical 
Boy. 7s. 6d. net. 

ALEC ROWLEY. Four Hands—One Piano. 
2s. 6d. net. A complete guide to duet 
literature for players and teachers. 

Percy ScHo.tes. A List of Books about 
Music. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tosias Matruay. Introduction to Psycho- 
logy for Music Teachers. 3s. 6d. net. 
L. G. Newron and T. C. Younc. Book of 

the School Orchestra. 6s. net. 
Practical and full advice on the formation and 
running of school orchestral groups. 


CHORAL 


J. S. Bacu. “ Village Gossip.” An operetta 
or cantata for female voices, arranged from 
the Peasant Cantata, by W. Gillies 
Whittaker, with a new and highly divert- 
ing English text. Vocal score, 2s. 6d. 
Voice parts only, 1s. 6d. Orchestral 
material on hire. 

OCS 198. Rosin MirForp. Three Songs for 
Unbroken Voices. 6d. (Two-part or 
Unison.) 

OCS 199. NORMAN GILBERT. Six Rounds, 
for two or three voices with piano accom- 
paniment. 6d. 

Descant Series, 

D.27. TheAsh Grove (arr. A. J. Irvine). 3d. 
D.28. I vow to thee, my country (Irish 
Melody, ‘ The flight of the lark,’ arr. 
John Vine). 4d. 

D.29. A Merry Christmas (arr. Arthur 
Warrell). 4d. 

MarTIN SHAW. A Hymn of Faith. (Mixed 
Voices or Unison). ad. or 7s. for 50. 

R. VAUGHAN Wit.Liams. A Hymn of Free- 
dom. (Unison.) 2d. or 7s. for 50. 


Words of both the above, specially written in this 
time of war, by Canon Briggs. 


A Child’s Book of Carols. (Arr. H. J. Foss.) 
1s. 6d. net. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


THE OXFORD STRING QUARTET SERIES. 
A Collection of Easier Pieces by Living British Com- 
posers. Five numbers already issued, particularly 
designed for chamber music classes in schools. 
Scores, 2s. each. Parts from gd. 


PIANO 


C. M. Spuriinc. Between Ourselves. 
(Anglo-French Series. Grade C.) 2s. 
Puy tus Tate. Lets Play Duets. (Anglo- 

French. Grade C-D.) as. 6d. 
HELLER NIcHOLis. Five Short Pieces for 
One Hand (Left or Right). 2s. 6d. 


q Send for special list “ Oxford Music in Infant and Junior 
Schools.” 
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THE BIBLE 


By BASIL A. YEAXLEE, O.B.E., M.A., B.Litt., Ph.D., 
Reader in Educational Psychology, Oxford University 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Prof. Peake conceived the 
idea of a commentary on the Bible, complete within 
the covers of a single volume, and inexpensive, which would 
bring the fruits of fine scholarship to the aid of every 
teacher or lay-preacher. ‘‘ Peake ” or the later ‘‘ Gore ” is 
now indispensable as a teacher’s book of reference. But 
many have felt the need of another book, comparable in 
quality and conciseness, which would bring together, in the 
form of articles or chapters, the wealth of fresh knowledge 
and understanding resultant upon archaelogical discoveries, 
the finding of more early manuscripts, and the contemporary 
study of the religious ideas contained in the Bible as a whole. 
A Companion to the Bible,’ edited by Prof. T. W. Manson 
(who followed Prof. C. H. Dodd as successor to Peake in the 
Rylands Chair at Manchester), meets this need magnifi- 
cently. Research in this field is always going on and thought 
_ never stands still, but it is safe to say that for twenty-five 
years to come “ Manson ” will be the standard book on 
Biblical literature, history, archaeology, and theology for 
the school library or the teacher’s own shelf—a book, more- 
over, to be read with keen enjoyment as well as to be con- 
sulted with unfailing confidence. 

The writers are all men eminent not only for the range of 
their knowledge but also for their sound judgment and their 
lucidity of style. There are three main divisions—The Book 
(dealing with the languages and origins of the books in the 
Old Testament, Apocrypha, and New Testament); The 
Land and the People (geography, archaeology, and history) ; 
and The Religion of the Bible (the religion of Israel, the life 
and teaching of Jesus, the history and doctrine of the 
Apostolic Age, the Synagogue, the organization and worship 
of the primitive Church). There are many subsidiary 
sections besides those mentioned here. Some of the most 
outstanding contributions, such as those by Profs. Rowley, 
Oesterley, Theodore Robinson, and Wheeler Robinson, 
Dr. Jack, the Bishop of Truro, and Dr. Manson himself, are 
in effect small books or booklets which give the reader a 
perspective, though not a merely sketchy view, of their 
respective subjects. Admirable indexing makes it 
possible to discover particular facts or topics immediately 
when it is desired not to read the book but to use it as an 
encyclopaedia or dictionary of the Bible. 

To expatiate on the merits of the rich material for lesson 
preparation or background study offered in these pages, or 
to discuss points in Biblical criticism or interpretation, 
would necessitate a much longer review than is here feasible. 
It must suffice to commend this most attractive, reliable, 
and useful volume without reserve as a veritable treasure- 
store for teachers, whether specialist or otherwise. Students 
in training will derive inspiration as well as essential know- 
ledge from it, and sixth-form pupils will turn to it with real 
eagerness. 

Prof. Elmer Mould describes his Essentials of Bible History? 
as a text-book to guide the student in his study of the Bible, 
and again as “a foundation for intelligent appreciation of 
the Bible in the English language through an understanding 
of the life which produced and is reflected in the Bible ’’. 
After introductory chapters on The Biblical World, The 
Peoples of the Bible, Digging in Bible Lands, and The Culture 
of the Ancient Biblical World, Prof. Mould treats the long 
sequence of events from the emergence of the Hebrew tribes 
to the mission of St. Paul in the manner of an objective 
historian for whom nothing is irrelevant so long as the 
social, political, and religious development chronicled in the 
Bible stands out clearly. Asa study it is competent enough, 
resting upon familiarity with recognized authorities and 
keeping the world-setting of the story in view all the time. 

1A Companion to the Bible. Edited by Prof. T. W. Manson. 
(12s. 6d. net. Edinburgh: Clark.) 

2 Essentials of Bible History. By E. W. K. Mou tp. 
Nelson.) 


(15s. net. 
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But the presentation seems flat and matter-of-fact because 
the faith for which Jew, and Christian in their tum 
lived and died is stated in a jejune, unconvincing fashion. 
In particular, the figure presented in the chapter on Jesus 
of Nazareth is not sufficiently dynamic to account for the 
rise and continuance of Christianity. 

Mr. Frank Morison is an unusual and refreshing com- 
pound of the journalist, the traveller, and the serious 
student. His striking book, Who Moved the Stone ? wasa 
notable argument for a reasoned faith in the Resurrection 
of Jesus, and in the last chapter of And Pilate Said? he 
returns to that theme in the light of Mr. J. W. Dunne's 
theories about time. The main subject of the book, how- 
ever, is the inner history of the relationships between Pilate 
and Caiaphas. Josephus throws some light on a compact 
between the two concerning payment for the aqueduct built 
by Pilate from the Temple treasuries over which Caiaphas 
had control. Mr. Morison follows up this clue and spent 
some time in examination of evidence on the spot. The 
outcome, he believes, was that when Pilate would otherwise 
have released Jesus he was compelled by an understanding 
with Caiaphas, of which he had not foreseen the possible 
implications, to act in defiance of his own conviction. Mr. 
Morison’s topographical study of Jerusalem and the unique 
photographs with which his volume is richly illustrated are 
in themselves of great interest to the geographer and the 
historian, but as a contribution to the understanding of the 
Gospels the book should certainly be in school and college 
libraries : it will as certainly not lie unread. 


3 And Pilate Said—a New Story of the Roman Procurator. By 
F. Morison. (ros. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 


Art and Handicraft 


The Greater English Church of the Middle Ages 
By H. Batsrorp and C. Fry. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

The cathedrals that remain and the abbeys that are 
ruined are a peculiar glory of this, the most lovely country 
in Europe, and it is a pleasure to read this careful and well- 
written account of the history of their development both 
as examples of architecture and as places for worship. 

The story is told from the rush of building that followed 
the Normans into this country until the Dissolution—the 
founding of the cathedrals, the influence of foreign design 
on the houses of the great monastic orders, the effect on 
building and practice of the growing cult of particular 
Saints, and the action and reaction of great buildings and 
their builders on their successors. 

In a study like this it is of great advantage that the 
authors should themselves be knowledgeable in architecture, 
so that the reader may learn that the florescence of Gothic 
from the simplest Norman forms was a series of experiments 
marked by ever greater daring in the use of stone and arch 
and buttress, until towards the end of the period the dark, 
solid, heavy building, in which the few windows let in what 
light was necessary, becomes a mere shell of stone to hold 
up the great windows of King’s College Chapel or the 
Henry VII Chapel at Westminster. 

To the layman there are three mysteries in a great 
cathedral—how so scanty a population could have 
afforded the magnificence, how labourers with such 
primitive tools could have created those enormous build- 
ings, and the air of peace and profundity that surrounds 
them now. 

It is the great merit of this book that it throws light on 
all these questions, and that the mason, the architect, and 
the builder all receive attention and study. 

The account in itself is of absorbing interest and is helped 
very greatly by the photographs which, admirable in them- 
selves, have been selected with judgment to show not only 
the details of construction but also the problems which 
builder, architect, and glazier have had to face, and the 
sheer beauty of the completed building. 

(Continued on page 430) 
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The Royal Dental Hospital of London 


SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Men and Women Students are admitted for the Curriculum 
for the B.D.S. Degree and the L.D.S. Diploma in 
May, October and January. 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE. The School is furnished 
with modern equipment, and the Clinic of the 
Hospital is unrivalled. Students may attend the 
Operations in the In-Patient Department, and 
chair-side instruction is given in Advanced Operative 
Technique and Orthodontics. 


DENTAL PROSTHETICS. The Mechanical Lab- 
Oratory is a spacious and fully equipped depart- 
ment, under the direction of the Lecturer in 
Prosthetics. 


HOUSE APPOINTMENTS. Six Senior House 
Surgeons and eighteen ordinary House Surgeons 
are appointed every year. 


POST-GRADUATE INSTRUCTION. Instruction can 
be arranged in all branches of Dental Surgery. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. A number of Scholarships, Bursaries 
and Prizes are awarded annually, including cight open 
Scholarships ranging up to {£50 per annum. 


Applications for further pang and 
School Calendar are invited by the DEAN 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


The College includes the following Faculties and 
Special Schools: 
FACULTY OF ARTS (including Economics). 
FACULTY OF LAWS. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 


FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES (Medical, Dental, Pharma- 
ceutical). 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 


RAMSAY MEMORIAL LABORATORY OF CHEMICAL ENGIN- 
EERING. 


SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 

POST GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK. 


EVENING SCHOOLS OF HISTORY AND PHONETICS are 
specially arranged to meet the needs of Adult Students. 


PUBLIC LECTURES. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES ARE AWARDED, 
their yearly value exceeding £4,000. 


All inquiries to be addressed to: 


E. L. TANNER, Secretary, 
University College, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, {12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 


GUYS HOSPITAL 
DENTAL SCHOOL 


Provides the full curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree of the University of London and for 
Diplomas in Dental Surgery. The Departments 
of Dental Prosthetics and the Department of Con- 
servative Dental Surgery are under the direction of 
whole-time University Professors. Dental Students 
attend separate classes in ‘‘ General Subjects ” 
(Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathology, Medicine and Surgery) in the Medical 
School and so are able to complete the whole of their 
professional training within the Hospital. Special 
programmes of work are arranged for students 
who desire to obtain a medical as well as dental 
qualification. 

The number of patients is unlimited, and there 
is ample scope for clinical work. 

Special facilities are available for students who 
have not yet completed their examinations in 
Chemistry, Physics and Biology. 

There are vacancies for October, 1940, for 1st 
B.D.S. and Pre-medical Students, and also for 
students who are eligible to commence the first 
year of dental study proper. 

Prospectus, Scholarship Pamphlet, and full informa- 
tion may be obtained on application to THE DEAN, 
Guys Hospital Medical School, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 
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English 


An Anglo-American Interpreter : a Vocabulary and 
Phrase Book 


(By H. W. HorwILL. 2s. 6d. net. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 


Mr. Horwill’s A nglo-A merican Interpreter is an entertain- 
ing and often instructive collection of words and phrases 
whose current usage differs in England and America. While 
the first part of the book contains material listed under 
subject headings, such as Food and Drink, College and 
School, Clothing, Occupations, &c., the second part—and 
this takes up half of the whole book—provides matter in 
alphabetical order logically unrelated from the point of view 
ofan English user. In this arrangement it corresponds to one 
half only of a two-language dictionary, and the American 
who tries to use it to elucidate the mysteries of “ the alterna- 
tive variety of English speech ”’ will have a right to complain 
of having been given only half his money’s worth. As Prof. 
Jespersen has observed, the arrangement of an alphabetical 
dictionary has no reference whatever to notional categories, 
and can be justified only on the ground of convenience to 
the user. In a work of this kind, which makes no claim to 
be inclusive, there seems to be little object in an incomplete 
alphabetical arrangement of words. A fuller development 
of the scheme used in Part I would make the book more 
useful and interesting, and reference could have been 
facilitated by an index. 

There is a good note on American and English pronuncia- 
tion, which one could wish to see enlarged, but, as the author 
has also produced A Dictionary of Modern American Usage, 
we must be content to refer to the major work for such 
additional information as he does not include in what he 
has himself described as a ‘‘ vocabulary and phrase-book "’. 


Grammar at Work 


By Prof. J. H. G. Grattan, P. Gurrey and A. R. 
Moon. PartI. (1s. 9d. Longmans.) 


The authors of this well-conceived grammar have exe- 
cuted so far only the first part. This volume is intended for 
children of eleven or twelve years old, and is an elementary 
study of simple grammatical notions. It does what no other 
introductory text-book of grammar has yet done success- 
fully (except within much narrower limits, Mr. Jepson’s) 
that is, combine a study of the meanings of words with a 
study of their grammar. 

The long-drawn controversy over the teaching of grammar 
in schools has not been helped towards a conclusion by recent 
official pronouncements. The suggestion contained in the 
Spens Report that each teacher will probably ‘‘ teach 
[grammar] best on his own lines ” has no basis in sound 
educational theory, and is merely an attempt on the 
writers’ part to keep clear of the arguments on this subject 
which often tend to become undignified squabbles. 

Grammar at Work sets out to tackle the difficulties of 
grammar teaching in a manner not only practical in applica- 
tion but also sound in theory. The generalizations and 
abstractions which belong to the study of grammar proper 
will be attained by an eleven-year-old child only from the 
solid foundation of an interested understanding of the parti- 
cular and concrete uses of his own language. Copious prac- 
tice in the use of current and familiar English words, and a 
study of their meanings and nuances, provide the foundation 
on which a knowledge of grammar can be based; and the 
study of structures and forms will in its turn make possible 
a subtler wielding of the instrument of language. 

Teachers in all types of school will welcome and be grate- 
ful for this excellent book; it is greatly to be hoped that 
the present dislocation of almost all educational associations 
will not prevent the continued collaboration of the three 
authors in the volumes which should follow Part I. 
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Geography 


A Geography of Wales 
By A. N. Harris. With an Introductory Chapter by 
H. H. RoBertT. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

Wales is a geographical unit inhabited by a people of 
mixed origin who are nevertheless imbued with a strong 
regional consciousness. There are, perhaps, only half a 
dozen text-books of Welsh geography which are suitable for 
use in schools. In common with most of these, Mr. Harris's 
book is a general geography of the principality, but, unlike 
the others, it contains a very full description of the physica! 
geography of Wales and an analysis of its structural sub- 
divisions. The book is interesting throughout, and also 
contains a selection of questions set in Central Welsh Board 
examinations for the use of Welsh students and a list of the 
Welsh forms of place names for the use of English readers. 
There is also a statistical appendix. 


British Hills and Mountains 
By J. H. B. BELL, E. F. BozMan, and J. F. BLAKE- 
BOROUGH. (8s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

This volume covers the hills and mountains of England, 
Scotland, and Wales. Each section is dealt with by a 
specialist who has intimate knowledge of his subject. A 
feature of the book is an admirable and comprehensive 
collection of over one hundred pictures taken from photo- 
graphs. This book will delight not only climbers but 
all who are interested in the beauty of our upland scenery. 


The British Isles 
By Prof. A. DEMANGEON. Translated by Dr. E. D. 
LABORDE. (158. Heinemann.) 

The long-awaited publication of Laborde’s translation of 
Demangeon’s Les Iles Britanniques is something of an event 
in the geographical world. The original is a classic, and the 
translation, if not so imposing in appearance as the original, 
is handier and will be most useful. The translator says that 
the version is more than an authorized translation and is in 
fact a new edition. The book is essentially a very accurate 
and faithful translation. 

The changes that have been made, in text and maps, are 
all in the way of bringing it up to date, and in effect Laborde 
has given us in English what Demangeon said in French. 
Only here and there can we think of a turn of phrase which 
would better represent the original as when “‘ visqueuse ” is 
translated ‘‘ viscous’’ and ‘‘ clammy ” might have been 
better; nor does ‘‘ vegetation ” seem an adequate translation 
of “ verdure ” when speaking of the Emerald Isle, while 
“ tripping centres ’’ imparts a rather frivolous connotation 
to “ centres d’excursion °. The translation is indeed so 
accurate that there is a tendency to reproduce the original 
even when alterations are desirable, and we wonder whether, 
when some changes have been made, the process might not 
have been carried farther. A good number of statistic 
have been brought up to date but by no means all. The 
observation of 86° F. in 1883 at Thwaites could have been 
replaced, as an example of high summer temperatures, by 
something not only later but a good deal higher. The 
number of the Gaelic speakers in Scotland is given from the 
1931 census, but a couple of pages farther on the correspond- 
ing figures for Welsh speakers in Wales still refer to the 
census of 1911, and a most misleading map of Gaelic 
speakers in Scotland, which did not give a satisfactory idea 
of the truth even in 1927, is allowed to stand. It would 
have been well, too, if something had been done about the 
reference to “ basaltic flows which in Skye constitute 4 
gigantic wall go miles long ’’’ when Skye from tip to tip i 
only half of that distance. Llanbadarn on page 234 is still 
wrongly spelled. Holyrood is said to be at the eastern end of 
Edinburgh Rock, which it is not, when the original says it is 
at the eastern end of the hill, which it is. These are all. 
however, minor matters and do not prevent us tendering 
our grateful thanks to the translator for his labours and to 
the author for allowing the translation to be made. 

(Continued on page 432) 
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The October number will include : 


WHITHER FRANCE? a Teacher of 
French Looks at the Future. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE. By 
J. A. Lauwerys, B.Sc., Lecturer and 
Tutor in Methods of Science, Institute 
of Education, London. 


WANTED—A NEW MATHEMATICAL 
SYLLABUS. By H. S. SHELTON. 


IDEALS IN SECONDARY EDUCA- 


TION. By Cwarves Foster, M.A., 
B.Sc., Ph.D. 
THE TEACHING LIFE. I.—UNCON- 


VENTIONAL POST-MORTEM ON 
AN ENGLISH ESSAY. By‘ MARTHA 
Moss.” 


THE BEST AGE FOR THE TREAT- 
MENT OF CHILDREN WITH 
SPEECH DEFECTS. By ArTHUR P. 
To.rreeE, Hon. Therapist, Speech De- 
partment, Royal South Hants. and 
Southampton Hospital. 


The following articles on subjects of the 
curriculum have appeared in 
“ The Journal” : 


ENGLISH. By Dr. I. A. RICHARDS. 
R. W. Jepson (January, 1939); C. 
Day Lewis (October, 1939); Dr. 
M. E. Mackay (March, 1940) ; J. C. 
Dent (August, 1940). 


HISTORY. By Dr. J. L. Hasmonp. 
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LesLie BERKELEY (June, 1939) ; T. L. 
JARMAN (June, 1940). , 


SCIENCE. By Prof. J. D. BERNAL, F.R.S. 
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History 


The Gamble : Bonaparte in Italy, 1796-1797 
By Prof. G. FERRERO. Translated by BERTHA 
PRITCHARD and LILy C. FREEMAN. (12S. 6d. net. 
Bell.) 

Bonaparte’s Italian campaign of 1796-7—the first in 
which he enjoyed supreme command—has always been a 
subject of profound study by military historians. In that 
campaign he displayed to an unprepared and astonished 
world the two features that marked all his subsequent 
operations, namely, on the one hand, swift, unexpected, 
decisive movement ; on the other hand, the separation of 
the enemy’s forces and their destruction in detail. Professor 
Ferrero has re-examined all the evidence, and has told the 
story afresh. Bonaparte emerges with considerably dimi- 
nished glory: he was a gambler whose gamble (like 
Hitler’s in 1938) was successful. The condition of Italy in 
1796, which Professor Ferrero describes brilliantly and 
convincingly, sufficiently explains the débacle of both 
Sardinia and Austria. This is a challenging book which will 
be unwelcome to devotees of Napoleon. 


Mohammed and Charlemagne ` 
By H. PIRENNE. Translated by B. MIALL. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This volume contains the first rough draft of an important 
work on which the great Belgian historian, M. Henri 
Pirenne, was engaged at the time of his death. It has been 
revised, documented, and passed through the press by 
M. Pirenne’s son, assisted by Professor Vercauteren, of 
Antwerp. Although it suffers much in style from its 
mode of production, it conveys with sufficient clarity the 
thesis that it was M. Pirenne’s purpose to maintain. It was 
this: the end of the Ancient World and the beginning of 
the Middle Age was caused not by the incursions of the 
Barbarians in the fifth century, but by the Mohammedan 
conquests of the seventh. These conquests cut Western 
Europe off from contact with the Eastern Mediterranean, 
closed the old trade routes with the Orient’ and compelled 
Charlemagne and his successors to build up a rural, self- 
sufficing, feudal economy in Catholic Christendom. 
M. Pirenne’s thesis is one that should give rise to valuable 
and interesting controversy. 


(10s. 6d. 


On the Writing of History 

By Sir CHARLES Oman. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Sir Charles Oman speaks with high authority on the 
writing of history, for he has been assiduously and success- 
fully practising the art for more than half a century. 
Hence the fourteen essays included in the present volume 
embody the accumulated wisdom of a long and strenuous 
lifetime. They are full of sound advice to young historians 
and of shrewd judgments concerning old ones. They 
discuss such themes as the content of history ; the weighing 
of evidence ; the uses of history ; the teaching of history ; 
the perversion of history for propagandist purposes. They 
are written in a delightful, conversational style, and they are 
enlivened by a number of amusing anecdotes. Altogether 
they make a most attractive volume. 


The Tudors and Stuarts 
By M.M. REESE. (6s. Arnold.) 

A concise and well-arranged text-book specially intended 
for Higher Certificate candidates. It assumes a knowledge 
of the outlines of English history and concentrates on 
movements and ideas. Fuller treatment of Welsh, Scottish, 
and Irish affairs would have been desirable. 
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Miscellany 


Between the Lines ; or, How to Read a Newspaper 
By Denys THOMPSON. (3s. 6d. net. Muller.) 

In Between the Lines, Mr. Thompson renews the plea 
for ‘‘ critical awareness of the cultural environment ”’, for 
that inculcation of discrimination and resistance which he 
and Mr. Leavis urged six years ago in Culture and Esiviren- 
ment. He has not so much extended the scope of the 
earlier book as focused attention upon a single one of th: 
powerful instruments of propaganda which Culture ani 
Environment anatomized;: the lesson of this volume 3s 
conveyed in its sub-title: ‘‘ How to Read a Newspaper ”. 

The early chapters stress the important distinction 
between news and comment, and show how “ the less 
scrupulous organs hardly need leading articles to give thei 
views on events, because they are implicit in the selection 
and presentation of news’’. He devotes half a dozen paza 
to an exposition of the changes in the methods of presenting 
events that have taken place during the last hundred years. 
Although an extension of this section would perhaps have 
been not strictly to the author’s immediate purpose, the 
examples given are so provocative of reflection on the 
difference between ‘‘ Then and Now ” that it is a pity the 
examples are so few. 

The second half of the book, ‘‘ A Short Guide to Propa- 
ganda,” is by comparison with the first somewhat superficial 
and cursory. Although it is always suggestive and entertain- 
ing there is little attempt to be comprehensive; and, since 
unlike Culture and Environment it is intended not as a 
school text-book but ‘‘ to enable the ordinary reader to see 
what his daily paper is trying to do ”’, it is likely in the hands 
of the inexperienced to beget a suspicious frame of minc 
which, without the capacity to sift facts from opinions, reasor 
from prejudice, is of but little more use than an undisturbed 
credulity. The author tends to describe symptoms rather 
than to explore the nature and causes of the disease. 

Perhaps it ill becomes a critic who has applauded the 
shrewd hard hitting of the greater part of the book to pick 
upon an individual instance of what is surely a lack of a 
sense of proportion in the author. The Daily Mati article 
on the British Association meeting (quoted on page 621, 
while it may, as a report of the work of a serious scientinc 
body, be considered facetious in tone and frivolous it 
intention, should surely not be taken with the deadly 
seriousness that Mr. Thompson brings to bear upon it. The 
whole passage appears, to one reader at any rate, to savour 
less of an “ arrogant threat ” against the speaker than of ar 
attempt (a feeble echo it must be allowed) to speak with the 
tongue of James Thurber, Robert Benchley, or any other 
‘‘ debunker ” of the pompous and pretentious. 

One’s pleasure in reading the book is occasionally marred 
by wrong page references, both in the index of quoted 
passages, and in the body of the text. The present reader 
finally tracked down the reference to “ Earl Baldwin's well- 
known statement ’’, but not without considerable trouble. 
Certain other errors of this kind are easier to discover. 
James Douglas’s speech, for instance, referred to as at the 
top of page 68, is in fact no further away than the bottom 
of page 69. However, these mistakes are numerous enough 
to be irritating, and should be corrected in future editions. 
The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

By L. C. DouTHwalITE. (10s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

This is a clear and well-written account of the mos 
romantic and one of the most efficient of all police forces. 
The formation of the Force and its subsequent history are 
described, and several chapters are devoted to its activities 
in tracking murderers in the Arctic, in fighting the drug 
and illicit liquor traffic, and in maintaining order in the 
North West. <A very readable book ; just the thing fora 
Fourth or Fifth Form library—or a Christmas gift. The 
photographs, several of which date back to the 1870s and 
1880s, are well chosen. 
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Music 


-= Two Passepieds 
By J. S. Bacu. Arranged by K. Simpson. (Score, 
1s net. Extra Piano Parts, 6d. net each. Other Extra 
Parts, 4d. net each. Hinrichsen Edition.) 

The Hinrichsen Edition, which was first introduced into 
this country two years ago and has now been “‘ taken over ” 
by Messrs. Novello & Co., was formed with the object of 
issuing authentic and practical editions of hitherto unpub- 
lished classics, and of furthering the cause of Modern 
Composers. If one may assess the value of the whole series 
on the evidence of the three samples here reviewed, it may 
be safely pronounced as excellent. 
by itself makes truly interesting reading and the works 
selected for publication have evidently been chosen with 
admirable taste. The News-Letters, hitherto published at 
regular intervals by the editors, are also full of relevant 
historical notes. 

These two suave movements from the Orchestral Suite 
in C are skilfully arranged for three violins, cello, bass, and 
piano, and a viola part is available for use either as a 
supplement, or as an alternative to the third violin. 


Jetzt Singen Wir! 21 German Songs 
Selected and Compiled by J. S. Morrison and K. J. 
SNELL. (rs. Teacher’s Copy, 2s. 6d. Hinrichsen 
Edition.) 

As music is an international language, no apology is 
needed for recommending these charming tunes from a 
Germany of other days. About half are folk-songs and the 
rest range from Schubert to Brahms. The fifteen illustra- 
tions by G. B. Allen—another pleasing feature of the book— 
help us to visualize the subjects of the various songs. The 
accompaniments are simple and the vocal compass moderate. 
Gavotte 

By J. M. Lecrarr. (1697-1764). Arranged by 
K. Smmpson. (Score, 1s. net. Piano Part, 6d. net. 
String Parts, 4d. net each. Hinrichsen Edition.) 

This is another beautiful movement, transcribed from 
the Violin Sonata ‘‘ La Tombeau ”, which should prove a 
valuable addition to the school orchestral repertoire. 


Four Hands—One Piano: a List of Works for Duet 

Players 

By A. RowLey. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The compiler of this Pianoforte Duet catalogue has done 

all players of the instrument a great service in bringing 
together under one cover most of the possibilities in this 
medium, and a greater service still by grading every one. 
Music in the Senior School 

By Dr. P. G. SAUNDERs. First, Second, and Third 

Years’ Courses. (Paper, 1s. 3d. each. Limp Cloth, 

1s.6d.each. Answers to Exercises, 2s. Macmillan.) My 

In his preface the author claims to make use of “ lessons 

and methods which have been tested with success over a 
number of years ’’, and then proceeds to assume that “ the 
pupil knows nothing of the rudiments of music’’. The 
reader will naturally ask what is being done in the Junior 
Schools. If by “ rudiments of music ” the author means 
(as his First Year Book seems to imply) the sort of thing 
which used to be denoted by the word “ theory ’’, it is 
unfortunate that so many pages have been spent upon it— 
especially as the majority of Junior School children know 
their rhythm names and are not entirely ignorant of sol-fa. 


The sight-reading exercises would appear to be anything - 


but “ carefully graded ’’—except for pupils, of course, who 
knew all about the “ rudiments of music ’’. In the matter 
of tune-writing it is curious that no less than thirteen 
examples of arpeggio tunes are given—which do not seem 
to provide the most obvious approach to melody making. 
The Third Book has originality, but the whole course is 
essentially academic, being suitable for a school of musically 
gifted pupils or for one where three or four hours a week are 
devoted to music teaching. (Continued on page 434) 
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University 
Correspondence College 


FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1887 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. 
Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal and Arts Director : 

ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A., Camb., B.A.Lond. 

Science Director : GEORGE WALKER, Ph.D. Camb., M.Sc. Syd. 


* 


U.C.C., with its resident staff of specialist tutors, provides 
Courses of Study by post for the following : 


London University 


Matriculation, Intermediate and Degree 


Examinations. 


Also for :— 
Oxford, Cambridge and other School 
Certificates, Higher School Certificates, 
Pre - Medical, University Entrance, 
Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. 
The College is an Educational Trust and is not con- 


ducted primarily as a profit-making concern. Fees are 
low, and may be paid by instalments. Textbook library. 


* 


PROSPECTUS may be had post free from the 
Registrar, 


14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


“Great Books, Sure Guides” 


is the verdict of the ‘‘Scottish Educational Journal ’’ on 


THE. TEACHERS’ GUIDES 
TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Based on the Agreed Syllabuses and written by expert teachers, for 
an Editorial Board representing Anglican and Free Church opinion. 


For Seniors : GOD AND MYSELF 


Sixty Lessons on God and Jesus Christ, with modern application. Cloth 
boards, 4s. net ; paper cover, 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 


For Juniors: SERVANTS OF GOD 


Fifty Lessons, Including modern illustrations, maps, etc. 
3s. 6d. net ; paper cover, 3s. net (postage 4d.). 


For Infants: STORIES OF GOD AND JESUS 


Fifty Bible Lessons and Modern Illustrative Stories. Cloth boards, 
3s. net ; paper cover, 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 


Cloth boards, 


For Nursery Schools and Kindergarten: 
THE FRIEND OF LITTLE CHILDREN 


Forty Bible, Nature, a Midi Stories. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net; paper 
cover, 2s. net (postage 3d.). 
Teachers who NA USINE them write enthusiastically in their praise. 


Volumes can be sent on approval if desired, on receipt of postage 


JUST PUBLISHED GOD’S FRIENDLY PEOPLE 


Lesson-Stories of Real People, told for Infants, by LILIAN E. COX, B.A. 
Price Is. 3d. (by post Is. 5d.) 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRESS 


85 Manor Road, Wallington, Surrey 
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Psychology 


Suggestions for the Use of New-Type Tests in India 
By E. W. MENZEL. (Teaching in India Series No. 9.) 
(4s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

This is a simply-worded, clear summary of English and 
American discussions on the nature of new-type tests and 
the reasons for their usefulness in the class-room. The 
author very wisely warns Indian teachers of the dangers of 
indiscriminate application of tests of intelligence, and 
indicates the necessity for training in the interpretation of 
their results. It is to be feared, however, that his book may 
lead to large-scale construction of attainment tests which, 
while employing the superficial devices of ‘‘ standardized ”’ 
tests, lack the preliminary thoroughness of analysis which 
constitutes their chief value. The author mentions the 
importance of diagnosis in education ; but his book would 
have helped teachers more had he given definite guidance 
as to the use not only of the new-type tests themselves but 
also of the results obtained from their employment. Repre- 
sentative case-studies and suggestions for remedial tuition 
and individual work would have lent added interest to a 
book which, in spite of minor inaccuracies in test-titles, &c., 
is obviously written by one who knows Indian schools and 
is familiar with western discussions on educational 
measurement. 


Vocational and Occupational Guidance 
By REESE Epwarps. (2s. 6d. net. 
_ Heffer.) 

The author does not state his purpose in writing this 
brief outline of the problems of vocational guidance. He 
gives an account of the social, psychological, and economic 
factors involved in the relationship between a person and 
his work, and suggests a State scheme to supervise voca- 
tional guidance and to control all employment machinery. 
He does not appear to have thought out what form this 
scheme should take. Mr. Edwards has studied the literature 
of vocational guidance, but there is less evidence that he is 
aware of the amount of work carried on by local education 
authorities and by the Ministry of Labour. 

It is stated that sufficient work has already been done to 
enable tests of ‘‘g’’, tests of “ vocational” aptitude, 
standardized scholastic tests, tests of temperament, 
character, and personality, to be regarded as reliable test 
instruments. This is a too optimistic estimate of the degree 
of development of the instruments which, the author 
suggests, would be used under the State scheme for the 
benefit of children leaving school. 

Mr. Edwards has not faced the present-day facts, has not 
accurately assessed the present position on the psychological 
side, and considerably underestimates the practical diff- 
culties that confront the operation of a State scheme of the 
kind he has suggested. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
By REESE EDWARDS. 
Press.) 

The author recognizes that a discussion on Juvenile 
Delinquency should take him into all the major economic 
and psychological problems of human society, but, as he 
clearly cannot deal adequately with these aspects of his 
subject in a short book, he mentions them briefly and 
confines himself mainly to a commentary on the Children 
and Young Persons Act, 1933, and its administration. He 
takes the view that procedure under the Act tends too much 
to informality and leniency in punishment, but he adduces 
little evidence in support of his view. He agrees, however, 
that the test of the 1933 Act must be the extent to which 
it prevents the young delinquent from becoming the adult 
criminal ; reliable conclusions cannot be obtained from this 
test during a period of only seven years. In his comments 
on the value of varying periods of residence in approved 
schools he mentions the system of licensing but seems to 
underestimate the extent to which it is used, and he ignores 
the “ short term ” approved schools. 


Cambridge : 
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Intermediate Biology 
By W. F. WHEELER. (15s. Heinemann.) 


The remarkable development of biology in schools during 
the last decade has been accompanied by the inevitable 
spate of text-books which follows the introduction of a 
new subject. The majority of the writers of these text-books 
have been stirred to produce works which would include 
cognate topics included in the syllabuses of the various 
examining bodies. From the authors’ points of view, it isa 
little unfortunate that the rapidity of the growth has seen 
the constant revision of examination syllabuses in biology, 
with the result that many of the books produced have 
quickly become unsuitable. Mr. Wheeler’s book has been 
prepared to meet the demands of present-day students 
offering biology at Higher School Certificate, Intermediate 
Degree, Premedical and Allied examinations. 

In the succinct accounts of the anatomy and embryology 
of the “ types ” set in the plant and animals section of the 
various syllabuses, the author adheres rigidly to the standard 
of knowledge that might be expected of intermediate 
students, the descriptive technique showing little advance 
over that in use some ten years ago. A useful innovation is 
the inclusion, at the end of some of the chapters on animal 
types, of a short section in which attention is focused upon 
the more important biological principles that the particular 
group illustrates. This feature could profitably have been 
extended to other parts of the book. 

In other sections relating to the cellular structure and 
comparative physiology of organisms, the author has added 
a valuable contribution to the teaching of biology, as 
distinct from the daughter sciences of botany and zoology. 
The main biological principles are considered in terms of 
living organisms, plant and animal, adequate attention being 
devoted to the peculiar as well as to the conforming types. 
Apart from a confused description of hormonal reactions 
in plants, these sections are clearly set out. The chapters 
on heredity, evolution, and the relation of the organism to 
its environment are stereotyped, except for a concise 
description of the evolution of the vascular and urinogenital 
systems. The latter will probably be ineffective for the 
type of student for whom the book is intended, but, with a 
curtailment of detail, would perform useful service in any 
future edition. 

The book is profusely illustrated, many of the diagrams 
having been taken from books already in use; the original 
figures are good, although, in contrast to some text-books in 
school biology which have been published recently, add 
little to established text-book illustration. 

A real criticism of this, as of so many school biology books, 
is that the subject-matter is narrowly concentrated upon 
existing examination syllabuses. The need for this method 
of treatment is readily understood, but, until writers of 
school text-books are prepared to include topics of vital 
interest to their pupils, examination syllabuses are likely 
to remain circumscribed. 


The Seasons and the Farmer: a Book for Children 
Written by F. F. DARLING, and Illustrated with 
Drawings by C. F. TUNNICLIFFE. (2s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

There are many text-books which indicate the activities 
of the farmer, but this book approaches agriculture from a 
seasonal aspect. An opening chapter on The Land, the 
Plants, and the Animals, is followed by others on Spring. 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter Work, concluding with one 
on The Produce and the People. All the subjects dealt with 
under the several headings are fully illustrated by drawings 
and photographs. A feature of the book is the artistic value 
of the illustrations, which are both precise in detail and 
imaginative in outlook. This is a book which should be 
welcomed in town, urban, and rural schools because it 
conveys very readily the seasonal work on the farm, with a 
pleasing picture of the countryside. 
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SCHOLARSHI 


EXHIBITIONS, 


FELLOWSHIPS, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 

Rt. Hon. Viscount CALDECOTE, C.B.E. 
Principal : 

Mrs. J. I. STOCKS, B.Sc. (Econ.) 


PRESIDENTIAL College for 150 


women which prepares for the Degrees of the 

University of London. Non-resident Students are also 

admitted. At the Scholarship Examination to be 

held in February, 1941, SCHOLARSHIPS from {£100 to 

£30 will be awarded for CLASSICS, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
» History, BOTANY, and MATHEMATICS. 


Fees.—Residence, {90 a year. Tuition from 
88 guineas a year. 


For further particulars apply to: 

The Registrar, 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(University of London) 

at ST. PETER’S HALL, OXFORD 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The following are awarded annually to boys 

under 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
toward the end of May : 

(a) An ALFRED SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £80 a year. 

(b) Three JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of £60 

to £40 a year. 
(¢) Two or more EXHIBITIONS of about £30 a year. 


INTERNAI, SCHOLARSHIPS. The following 
are awarded annually to boys already in the School: 
(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of {50 a 
year, open to boys notless than 15 and not 
more than 17 on May 1. 
(5) Two JUNIOR PATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 to 
£30 a year, open to all boys in the School. 


LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three each 
year, from £80 downward, tenable for three years or 
more at the Universities. 


The School Scholarships are tenable for the 
duration of the holder's school career. 


The School Fees are £115 a year, with a Consoli- 
dated Fee of £5 a term to cover all necessary extras. 


Further iculars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, ENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1941, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the value of £60, and four or more Exhibitions 
of less amount. 


Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 


Entries should be received by May 24. The 
l fees for Boarders are £133 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 


Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
iain bs a a to om inquiries 

g an ngs s also be 
addressed. i 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 


June 27. For further Pe kulan apply the RECTOR, 
Beaumont College, O1 Windsor, Berks. 
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BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


ASX Examination is held each June 
to elect several Scholarships varying in value 
from £70 to £30 a year. 

A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
or Ex-Officers in H.M. Army. The highest of these 
awards will amount to half the total fees. 


Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


N Examination will be held in 


each July, for the awarding of Seven 
Scholarships, value £100 to £30, open to boys under 
14 on June 1, 1941. Two of these Scholarships are 
open to boys under 14 years and 6 months on 
that date. In addition One Musical Scholarship and 
One Drawing Scholarship, value £40 each, open to 
boys under 14}, may be awarded. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships, varying from {80 to £25 per annum, 

will be held in June, 1941. Age limit 143% years. 

Special Exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy and 

members of H.M. Services. Apply Huom ELDER, 
M.A., Headmaster. 
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GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


Si Scholarships, maximum value 


£70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
the HEADMASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Carlyon Bay, South Cornwall 


THREE Entrance Scholarships, 
value £50— £70 will be offered in March. 


WELVE to Fourteen King’s 


Scholarships and Entrance Scholarships 
value £25—{£100 per annum, and 


, | ‘WO Milner Memorial Scholarships 

value £100 per annum for five years, will be 
offered in June. The Miiner Scholarship is open to 
sons of Colonial Civil Servants and others. 


For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 


(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classica] and 
Modern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 


(b) Two CHORAI, EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
aan, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 


Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held early in March, 1941. 
About five Scholarships of £100 and not less than 
three of £50. A number of Exhibitions also will be 
offered to boys of all-round ability. 


For ticulars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEADMASTER or BURSAR, 
Malvern College, Malvern, Worcs. 


Successful candidates will join the School in 
September. 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


‘Two Major Scholarships will be 


awarded on the results of an examination 
held in March each year, of the value of £60-£100 
each, according to the standard attained by the 
candidates. Further minor Scholarships and Exhi- 
bitions will be awarded, of the nominal value of £10 
each. These secondary Scholarships may be aug- 
mented to values varying with the financial needs of 
the parents. All candidates must be under 14 years 
of age on September 1, following the examination. 
A limited number of these olarships will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental (string 
or woodwind) Music (no age limit). 


For further particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Miss I. M. BROOKS, M.A. (Cantab.). 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 
For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 3 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


HREE or four Open Foundation 


Scholarships of £100 a year, and six other 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of between {25 and 
£75 a year will be awarded in June, 1941, if suitable 
candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 


The Preliminary Examination at the candidate's 
present school will be held on May 26 and 27. A 
candidate may, under certain conditions, be excused 
the Preliminary Examination, if the date coincides 
with that of some other examination. The Final 
Examination for selected candidates at The Leys 
will be held on June 3 and 4. Candidates must be 
under 14 on January 1, 1941. A large choice of sub- 
jects in the Fina] Examination is available, including 
Science, German, and Music. 


Scholarships and Exhibitions may in certain cases 
be increased by such an amount as the circumstances 
of the Scholar may require. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


RADLEY COLLEGE 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


varying in value from £120-£40 will be offered 
for competition in March, 1941. Candidates must 
be under 14 on March 1, 1941. The Examination 
will be held in two parts: (a) Elementary Papers at 
the Candidate’s Preparatory School on March 10; 
(b) more Advanced Papers for selected candidates 
at Radley on March 14 and 15. Last day on which 
entries can be received March 8. Apply for par- 
ticulars to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 
Berks. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 


ASN Examination is held in May or 

June. Generally two Scholarships are 
offered of £60 each, two of £40, and two of £30. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age. Full 
particulars and entry forms can be obtained from 
the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 
WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


AN Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from (£65 
to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education approved by the Governors 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 


For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 
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PHYSICAL TRAININ 


REMEDIAL 
GYMNASTICS, &c. 


THE 
BERGMAN OSTERBERG 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 


(FOUNDED IN 1885) 


Principal: Miss G. MaclAREN, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 


The College has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
36 acres. Its equipment includes a large modern 
swimming-bath and extensive playing-fields. 


The course of training covers three years and is 
based upon Ling’s Swedish System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Gymuastics, and Principles of Education, Educa- 
tional and Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, 
Swimming and Voice Production. Students are 
prepared for the Diploma of the University of 
London and the Conjoint Examination of the 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. The college offers one open scholarship of 
£80 per annum. 


- For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL’S SECRETARY at the College. 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(An Association of Teachers trained In the 
Theory and Practice of Physical Education) 


FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. 1 
Tel.: Euston 1086 and 1433 


“THE Association keeps a list of 


certificated Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene; 
Rules of all Games; Report of Second Conference on 
Athletics for School Children, 1939, 1s. 2d.; Scandi- 
navien Dances (Series I, II, and IIT), 6d. each; 
Music to Dances, 18. each; Folk Dances from Many 
Lands (Series I, II, and III), 6d. each; Music to 
Dances, 1s. each; and sells the following publica- 
tions: Principles of Gymnastics for Women and 
Girls (Bjorksten), 9s. Ditto, Part II, 21s. 6d. 
All post free. For these and further publications, 
please apply to the Secretary. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK ze Di 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 
FOUNDED 1897 


Miss M. E. Soumer (Bedford P.T.C. 
Diploma) 

Complete training for Teacher's Diploma (Women) 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Educational 
Gymnastics (Ling’s principles), all branches of 
Games, Dancing, Swimming. 

Good facilities for practice in teaching of gym- 
nastics and coaching of games and swimming in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 


Students are prepared for the Diploma of the 
University of London in the Theory and Practice 
of Physical Education, the Certificate of tbe Char- 
tered Society of Massage and Medica! Gymnastics, 
also for the Teacher's Certificates of the Amateur 
Swimming Association. 

Three years’ resident course. One Scholarship of 
50 guineas is awarded annually in March for entrance 
in October. 


A One Year Course for Women Graduates will be 
ole if sufficient applications are received by July 


For prospectus and further particulars of scholar- 
ship apply SECRETARY. Telepbone Erd 0095. 


Principal 


LIVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


BARKHILL ROAD, AIGBURTH, LIVERPOOL 17 
Founded 1900 


Principal: Miss M. T. CRABBE, 
Diploma of Bergman Österberg College 


The course of training extends over three years 
and is open to giris of 18 years of age who have ob- 
tained a School Certificate or its equivalent. Students 
are prepared for the Diploma in Physical Education 
of London University and the Conjoint Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. Eighteen acres of grounds and playing 
fields, open-air swimming bath, gymnasia, massage 
room and laboratory. Fees, £135 per annum, 
and one scholarship is offered annually. Prospectus 
and further particulars from the Secretary. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Recognized by the Board of Education for Burnham 
Scale of Salaries and for Pensions, and by the Royal 
Society of Teachers. 


Principal : Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training—Three years. 


1. Educational Gymnastics: Games, Dancing, 
Fencing, Swimming, Remedial Exercises, 
all theoretical subjects. 


2. Diploma — Outside Expert Examiners — 
Awarded not entirely on Final Examina- 
tion, but also on year’s work. 


Queen Alexandra’s House Physical Training 
College has remeved to Bournemouth for the 
duration of the war. All correspondence should 
be addressed to Miss C. M. Davy (Principal), 
Digby House, Suffolk Road, Bournemouth. 
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UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGES Suros 


COLLEGES 
AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


(University of London) 
Principal: Miss J. R. BACON, M.A., Cambridge 


HE MICHAELMAS TERM commences on 
Thursday, October 3, 1940. The 
College prepares women students for the 
London Degrees in Arts and Science. 
Entrance Scholarships, from {£40 to £80 
a year, and several Exhibitions of not 
more than £35, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in February. 
1941. The last date for the receipt of 
entry forms is December 14, 1940. For 
further particulars apply to THE 
SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
COURSES IN THEOLOGY FOR WOMEN 


Pa ate preearel fone ee 
ns: 


P.D. (London): Full Day Course and Partial 
Evening Course; Lambeth 


Knowledge is also given Course). A 

A psi to Cimrch 

orkers. The Lectures’are open to members of 
all denominations. 


For particulars as to fees and courses, applicatios 
should be made to the Tutor to Women 


Students, Miss M. D. GROSVENOR, B.D., xin 
College, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Next Term begins on October 2. 
S. T. SHOVELTON, M.A., Secretary, 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


HE SESSION COMMENCES on 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


Particulars of any of the follo Faculties or 
Departments may be obtained on app n to the 
Registrar : 

Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, Music, Commerce 
and Administration, Theology, N. Educa- 
tion, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Public H Archi- 
tecture, Geography, History, Social 
and Public Admins tration, Education of the Deet. 
uses of General Information, Advanced 
i Post-Graduate Couracs ia 


F 0 


net 10/6 
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YLES$ 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 


New and Second-hand Beoks on every subject 


113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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_ November, 1940, issue will be ready on 
October 3). 
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THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


By THE Dzan, Mr. FRANK ROSCOE 


HIS interesting account of the work, 


t and present, of the College appears in 
the February, 1039, issuc of The Journal of Education, 


THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH TRAINING 
AND DRAMATIC ART 
(Incorporated) 
Recognized as an approved course for 


the Diploma in Dramatic Art of 
London University. 


President : 

RiGHT Hon. THE EARL or LYTTON, 
K.G., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. 
Principal : 

Esie Focerty, C.B.E., L.R.A.M. 


- Full Course of Dramatic Training. 


z. Three Years’ Course of Training for 
Teachers of Speech, qualifying 
for recognition by the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. 


3- Two Years’ Course of Training in 
Speech Therapy, with practical 
clinic experience. 


Autumn Term begins on Sept. 28th. 


Temporary Address : 
LOPES HALL, 
ST. GERMAN’S ROAD, EXETER 


Prospectuses and interview on 
application 
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King’s College of 
Household and Social Science 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, 
KENSINGTON, W. 8 


Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. q 


B.Sc. Degree Course in Household and 
Social Science 


\THER Courses include a Course 


for Trained Nurses who wish to qualify as 

Sister Tutors; a Two-Ycar Course in Institutional 

Administration; and a One-Year Course in House- 
hold Management. 

For further information respecting Courses, 

Scholarships and Residence apply to the Scerctary. 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 1 


o DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 


CHAIRMAN: L. G. MONTEFIORE, O.B.E., M.A. 
“ PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Foundation. 


Prospectuses and particulars as to Scholarships, 


Bursaries, and Grants from the Board of Education 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


The College has been evacuated to Knebworth 
House, Knebworth, Herts., and the Demonstration 
School has been re-opened in new premises at Little 
Gaddesden, near Berkhamsted, Herts. 


THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


14 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Recognized by the Board of Education 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE 
‘Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 
Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 
Course of Training, three years. 
Fees with Residence, £103 19s. to £110 5s. 
Fecs, without Residence, £34 13s. per annum. 


For further information respecting Courses, 
Bursaries and Residence, apply to the SECRETARY. 
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THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) — 
War-Time Address: 

31 CORKRAN ROAD, SURBITON, Surrey 


MEMBERSHIP 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are hejd 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


COACHING 


OLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


(founded in 1894) prepares candidates by 
correspondence for all exams. jean’ to London 
University Degrees; Teaching Diplomas of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and other U iversities © A.C.P., 
L.C.P.; Non nation Courses on the His 

and Practice of Education and other subjects. 
Students RY also prepari for on gee irae 
Exams., essional Prelims. 
Staff RS 56 Graduate Teaca | Prospectus 
free [Irom C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., 
Studies, Dept. E., WOISEY HALL, OXFORD. 


evesseesees 
iE 
208088800) 08000000000200000080900009008 oaaae 


TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING. Testimonials, 
Reports, Exam. Papers, ctc., 1d. each, 25 
(similar) 13. 3d.; 50, 2s. MSS. Syllabuses, 10d. 
1,000 words. Carbons 2d. Honours Certificate.— 
HURLOCEK, 44 Havelock Road, Hastings, Sussex. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


HOSTELS, RESIDENTIAL AND 
HOLIDAY QUARTERS FOR 
TEACHERS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) 


Beck Hall of Residence for Women Students 
Warden: Miss M. K. WILKINSON, M.A. 


Fee, 57 guineas per session of 31 weeks. 


College tuition fees, Arts, £20, and Science £25 
per session. 
Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 
— REGISTRAR, University College, SERION Park, 
wansea. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 


University Hostels for Women Students 


Warden: Miss M. ORLIDGE DAVIS 
(Hons. Hist. Oxon.) 


Fees, £51, £56, and £61 per annum 


The courses are arranged with reference to the 
Degrees of the University of Wales. There is a 
Department for the Training of Secondary and 
Elementary Teachers, and Departments of Music, 
Theology and Agriculture, the classes in which are 
open to women students. Pros uses may be 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, University College, 
Bangor. 


OXFORD 


XENFORD HALL. — Old-estab- 


lished Private Hotel, near the Martyrs’ 
Memorial] and central for Colleges. Moderate resi- 
dential, daily, or bed and breakfast terms. Hot 
and cold water in bedrooms. Telephone 2748. 


Announcements of Scholarships, 
Exhibitions, etc., and of Physical 
Training establishments will be 
found at the end of this issue 
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COLLOQUIAL EXTRACTS FOR TRANSLATION 


By P. W. Packer, B.A., minchenden Secondary School October 


These extracts, largely from modern French plays, will give the pupil plenty of practice in the translation of 
colloquial French. They are therefore particularly useful for candidates preparing for such examinations as 
the London General School. Useful lists of Interjections and Colloquial Phrases are given at the end. 


67 x 4h in. 80 pages. Manilla. is. 3d. 
CHARME DE PROVINCE 
By M. J. Moore, M.A., D.Litt., University of Liverpoot Ready shortly 


The stories in this collection, by well-known writers, have been chosen for the way in which they portray 
the individual atmosphere of various French provinces—Brittany, Provence, Alsace, &c. There is a useful 
vocabulary. The book will appeal to senior pupils in schools and to adult students. 


Cr. 8vo. 160 pages. Limp cloth. 2s. 3d. 
COURS ELEMENTAIRE DE FRANCAIS—Part II _ 
By J. E. Travis, M.A. 9 County School for Boys, Gravesend Ready shortly 


Part | of this two-year course was described as ‘an uncommonly sound and sensible book. It does not 
attempt too much : its arrangement will secure that what is learned will not be forgotten, if instructions 
' are followed: it arouses and maintains interest.’’—Modern Languages. 


Cr. 8vo. 320 pages. 3s. 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN READER 
By J. M. Miine, M.A., D.Litt. 


This book, by the author of Junior Latin Composition, &c., is now ready. It seeks to arouse and develop 
a real liking for Latin and therefore avoids asking too much of the beginner. 


Small Cr. 8vo. Limp cloth. Is. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN INTERPRETATION 
By F. H. Pritchard 


Selected passages of prose and verse are examined to reveal their true significance and beauty. Thus the 
pupil is shown how to express his own ideas of critical appreciation. For H.S.C. and S.C. candidates. 


Cr. 8vo. 128 pages. Is. 6d. 
LLOYD GEORGE 
By R. H. Kiernan October 


School libraries will find this a welcome addition to their shelves. Uniform with the author’s Baden-Powell 
and Lawrence of Arabia, it tells an equally thrilling story of the career of this great contemporary. 


Cr. 8vo. 208 pages. 4s. 
GREAT MOVEMENTS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY (1660-1919) 
By H. Moyse- Bartlett, M.A., Pangbourne Nautical College November 


This book, to relieve the candidate of the necessity for consulting large reference works, treats the period 

with more thoroughness than is usual in a school text. Candidates for the Navy, Sandhurst, Woolwich, 

Cranwell, the Metropolitan Police College, and for School and Higher School Certificates will therefore find 
it of considerable value. 

Cr. 8vo. 400 pages. 6s. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HE President of the Board of Education has 
announced the formation of a new “ directorate ” 

to secure the further development of physical training 
for the 14-18 age group. The direc- 


I4 pe torate will work in close association 
Training. with the youth branch of the Board 
and in co-operation with the War 

Office. The President made it clear that the decision 


involves no departure whatever from the policy of 
co-operation with local education authorities and with 
voluntary bodies which is laid down in the Board’s 
Circular 1486. There is no intention, he added, of 
ignoring the wider interests of youth or of creating a new 
movement based exclusively on physical training. The 
object will be “ to strengthen the service of youth on the 
physical training side, where it is at present most 
severely handicapped ’’. There will be no element of 
compulsion in the scheme and there is to be no quasi- 
military machinery. Unless the co-operation of the War 
Office is secured, there will soon be a shortage of 
competent trainers in physical and recreative 
activities. The formation of this directorate intro- 
duces a new complication, and the association of the 
War Office with the training of the 14-18 age group 
is an experiment which will be watched with some 
suspicion. The problem is one of extreme national 
importance, and a heavy responsibility lies upon the 
new directorate. It remains to be seen whether it will 
be in a position to ensure good equipment and efficient 
leaders. 


WE share the misgiving shown by Mr. Henry 

Brooke in his letter to The T1mes that the new 
scheme may be divorced from character training, and, 
he might have added, intellectual 
training. He demands that there 
should be placed at the head “a young 
man with natural powers of leadership such as will evoke 
the very best out of the boys of the country ’’. Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher had a wider vision of adolescent training 
in the Continuation School clauses of his Act of 1918. 


Physical, Mental, 
and Moral Training. 


Lord Eustace Percy, also, in a letter to The Times, admits 
that the full provisions of the Act of 1918 cannot be 
brought into force in war-time, but urges that its funda- 
mental principle should be borne in mind even in war- 
time. One half-day’s compulsory attendance at even 
the most makeshift class, he suggests, ‘‘ offers a better 
basis for physical training than a futile attempt to pick 
up voluntary trainees from the streets ’’. What is needed 
is not a mere drive for better physical training, but a 
movement for the better physical, mental, and moral 
education of youth. In our opinion, as we have said 
more than once, the real solution of the problem lies in 
the scheme of day-continuation schools which still stands 
in the Education Act of 1921. 


A VERY sensible comment is made by The New 

Statesman and Nation on the decision to enrol 
certain units of the Home Guards composed entirely of 
young men below the age of calling up 
for the regular forces. This, says our 
contemporary, is sensible, if only it is 
rightly applied. But it will become very far from 
sensible if it is used as a reason for curtailing the later 
stages of secondary education or for depleting still further 
the already thinned ranks of the universities. There is 
much to be said for extending the provision in schools 
and universities for part-time military training, chiefly 
as a substitute for games—always provided that the 
military exercises are not pushed so far as to interfere 
with effective education, and that proper exemptions 
are granted to conscientious objectors and to the unfit. 
But there should be no attempt to force young people 
into the armed forces below the regular age of calling up. 
The army is not short of men; the universities are 
successfully adapting their courses to those who expect 
to be called up at 20; and there is need for a regular 
flow of highly educated people into essential civil 
occupations. We agree that youth units of the Home 
Guards can do excellent service provided that they remain 
really voluntary and that their continuance of higher 
education is safeguarded. 


Youth in Arms. 
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r [FE military position of men between the ages of 

18 and 20 has been unsatisfactory since the out- 
break of war. Some improvement will result from the 
new scheme to provide preliminary 
mathematical and scientific qualifica- 
tions for future officers, under which 
1,200 men will be trained at selected universities every 
six months at Government expense. This is but a small 
fraction of the requirements for officers of the technical 
branches, including the Royal Engineers, Royal Corps of 
Signals, and Royal Artillery. After this preliminary 
training, the men will join Officer Cadet Training units. 
The age limits are 18 years to 18 years 6 months on 
January 1, 1941, for those joining in November, 1940. 
Examinations for admission will be conducted by the 
Civil Service Commissioners in June and November, and 
successful candidates will be attested and will serve 
for three months as soldiers. Even under war conditions 
six months appears a short period of training in science 
and mathematics for engineers and artillery officers. 
It is plainly desirable that military training should be 
given during this period. Several of the universities 
possess engineer and artillery units of the Officers’ 
Training Corps, but we do not know whether these units 
are still active. 


Training of 
Army Officers. 


HE Board of Education have called the attention 
of local education authorities and local Youth 
Committees to a leaflet issued by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion on the subject of war service by 
young people. The leaflet begins by 
pointing out the great difference be- 
tween this war and all previous wars. We are now all 
in the front line in a struggle for freedom and justice. 
“ Whether we are in uniform or not, we are in the war. 
And no matter how young we are, or how old we are, 
there are jobs we can do for our country.” The leaflet 
specially concerns persons between 14 and 18 years of 
age, though it would be wrong to put a rigid inter- 
pretation upon either of these limits. A comprehensive 
list of possible jobs is given from which boys and girls 
are recommended to make their choice. As we have 
said before, they will not be found wanting in desire to 
do what they can for their country. What they need is 
advice and information, such as are provided in this 
leaflet. The leaflet, which gives a wealth of detailed 
suggestions in a compact form, should be made widely 
known by the local education authorities and the 
Youth Committees. Copies can be obtained from the 
Standing Conference of National Juvenile Organizations, 
26 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


Youth and the 
War Effort. 


[5 discussing the importance of explaining what we 

are really fighting for, Time and Tide puts in a very 
strong plea for the vital importance of the place of 
education in our schemes. This is 
made in the course of comments on an 
article by Professor Laski, who points 
out that the best way to secure political rebellion abroad 
is to build social justice at home. We believe that per- 
suasion can be a far tougher binding material than force. 


Peace Aims 
and Education. 
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In the society ruled by force the Nazis, logically pursuing 
their plan for the establishment of a German Herrenfol: 
to rule over subject populations, are already trying to 
achieve the creation of illiteracy among those other 
peoples, because “ education and knowledge endanger 
the maintenance of a slave class ”. According to Hitler, 
universal education is the most corroding and disinte- 
grating poison that liberalism has ever invented for its 
own destruction. By contrast, we who fight for govem- 
ment by persuasion must put education first on our 
programme. And we must do a great deal more than 
merely preserve the educational status quo. If we are 
to learn to speak a common language, we must begin 
by having a common basis for the education of all, and 
such graded differentiation as may be desirable must be 
based on ability—not on social position nor on wealth. 
Equal opportunity of education for all is not the only 
prerequisite of the civilized world we want to build, 
but it is one of the essential conditions. 


“THE military collapse of France raises grave educa- 

tional questions. Indeed, a correspondent in The 
Times, Mr. G. W. Currie, suggests that it may have 
been due to a failure of brains rather 
than of military power or any physical 
decadence. In democratic countries a 
national system of education should not promote 
uniformity but a sense of union and a common loyalty. 
As Professor (now Sir) Michael Sadler showed in his 
address to the French professors visiting London in 1006, 
English education is under a great debt to French 
influences. The great wave of reform in popular educa- 
tion initiated by Rousseau and the French Revolution 
took many years to fructify. In university education, 
the example of Berlin may have been more powerful than 
the example of the Napoleonic University of France, but 
Sir Michael Sadler declared that no influence from abroaé 
was more stimulating than the influence of France, 
challenging by its appeal to fundamental issues and to 
lucid reasoning, linking our civilization with the civiliza- 
tion of Rome. That influence cannot be suppressed by a 
temporary military defeat. The true spirit of France 
must ultimately triumph. 


Collapse of 
France. 


Cu have reached London, says a contributor to 

The Times, of the German index of books which 
must not be bought, read, or translated in Bohemia and 
Moravia. The list, continues the writer, 
gives pride of place to the works of the 
late Dr. Alfred Adler, who, as our 
readers will remember, had the misfortune to be of 
Jewish race, and to have dissociated himself from the 
first from everything that Hitlerism holds dear. The 
list has 276 entries, of which about twenty represent 
the works of English and American writers. Among 
these works we note Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World, 
Ward Price’s I know these Dictators, John Gunther's 
Inside Europe, and Sydney Horler’s Lord of Terror. 
But a list which did not mention Bernard Shaw or H. G. 
Wells or Winston Churchill was obviously an unsatis 
factory assault upon England’s literature of revolt. % 


A Nazi Ban 
on Books. 


OCT. 1940 


the Germans have now decided to ban all English and 
French works which are not classics or scientific works. 
The Gestapo in Bohemia and Moravia will be free to 
decide what English and French books are classics. A 
simple-minded Englishman can only gasp and exclaim, 
“ How long, O Lord, how long ? ” 


[Xs a recent issue The Times Educational Supplement 

accorded the hospitality of its columns to a contri- 
bution bearing the somewhat startling title, ‘‘ Tragedy 
of the Secondary Schools”. In its 
vigorous phrasing the article fulfilled 
the promise of its title. The English 
secondary school is “ the weakest and 
most perverted feature ” of the whole system;; it is “ the 
vehicle for the perpetuation of an obsolete, inefficient, 
and narrowly limited curriculum ” ; and its pupils have 
passed out “ stunted in mind and blunted in character ’’. 
One correspondent, the headmaster of a grammar school, 
replies indignantly to this treatment of the secondary 
schools ; another approves, and even “ applauds with 
passion ”, the publication of the article. We wish to 
draw attention to a frequent confusion, exemplified in 
this case, between two different things. Given the 
regulations as originally laid down and subsequently 
modified, the English secondary schools, so far from 
having failed, have achieved a marked success. The 
‘““ tragedy ’’—and the word can hardly be called too 
strong—is that the regulations have never given the 
schools a full opportunity of meeting the needs of boys 
and girls for whom the traditional academic course, 
inherited from the old public and grammar schools, is 
inappropriate. Perhaps part of the tragedy is, however, 
that the secondary branch of the teaching profession has 
never squarely faced the question whether “ liberal ” 
and “ vocational” education are necessarily opposed 
to each other. 


Severe Criticism 
of Secondary 
Education. 


T HE massed air-raids on Britain began in mid-August 

and since then the civilian population has had to 
meet the ordeal of totalitarian war. Nazi savagery has 
not spared women and children : they 
have been deliberately machine-gunned 
in places as far apart as the Scilly Isles 
and Croydon. Schools have been ruthlessly bombed but, 
fortunately, while they were unoccupied. Yet so far as 
can be ascertained, the morale and health of the children 
have not suffered except from loss of sleep. Fortunately, 
adequate shelters have been provided in all areas liable 
to attack and air-raid drill has been perfected. And the 
policy of dispersal—a more correctly descriptive term 
than evacuation—has limited casualties. Evacuation to 
the Dominions has been checked by the torpedoing of 
two liners carrying several hundred children to Canada, 
of whom eighty-three lost their lives. Curiously enough 
the bombing of London and the South-East has not 
resulted in the remaining children being evacuated : the 
reason is doubtless that German barbarity has spared 
practically no part of the country and parents prefer 
to have their children with them whatever perils they 
have to face. 


Air Raids. 
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TE remarkable steadiness and admirable discipline 

of the 320 children on the Valandom, torpedoed bya 
U-boat when on its way to Canada, is a tribute not only 
to the children themselves but also to 
the wise precautions for their safety 
taken by the Children’s Overseas Re- 
ception Board. Transfer to the rescuing ships was 
carried out in perfect order and the children’s kits were 
undamaged. It is stated that within an hour of getting 
on the ship to start their voyage the youngsters had their 
first boat drill, and this was repeated twice before she 
reached the open sea. No child was permitted to be 
berthed below the water-line. A trained escort was 
provided for at most every fifteen children, and there 
were not more than three children to every adult on the 
ship. Independently of the ship’s doctor, a medical man 
was provided by the Board, and there were two nurses. 
The chief escort was the headmaster of a school, and 
among the rest were seven teachers, the master of a 
well-known college, a masseur from a children’s hospital, 
a deaconess, a chaplain, a hostel warden, a school 
matron, a Salvation Army Captain, and two Friends. 
The behaviour of children and adults in the second 
liner, cruelly torpedoed in mid-Atlantic, was equally 
admirable. The heavy loss of life was due to the 
terrible weather conditions. 


Children in 
Peril. 


“THE war waged so gallantly by Sir Arthur Quiller- 

Couch and Mr. A. P. Herbert against the jargon 
commonly used by civil servants and by local government 
officials has won notable support. The 
Prime Minister has invited his colleagues 
and the heads of the civil service depart- 
ments to use simpler and shorter language, and to avoid 
“officialese ”. Both The Times and The Observer quote 
some admirable examples. Here is one. “The unity 
of view of the participants in the conversations has been 
established regarding the exceptional importance at the 
present time of an all-embracing collective organization 
of security on the basis of the indivisibility of peace.” 
In Education for July 12 there is a report of corre- 
spondence between the Permanent Secretary of the 
Board of Education and the Secretafy of the Association 
of Education Committees. The topic is a straightforward 
question—whether expenses incurred through the evacua- 
tion of schools will be repaid by the Government. To 
put and answer this question six letters were required 
covering four columns of print, and even so the answer 
is not lucidly given. All the grand old clichés abound in 
both sets of letters—‘ necessarily consequent upon ”’, 
“inherent element’’, “ applicability of the under- 
taking ”, “ incidence of the expenditure ”. We hear 
much nowadays about the rationing of paper and the 
saving of newsprint : would it not be a grand gesture if 
“ official ’’ English was simplified ? What a saving there 
would be in the number and length of words! Why, even 
hallowed phrases like “ The Board have given careful 
consideration to the proposals contained in your com- 
munication ”, could be ‘‘ temporarily suspended in 
these circumstances’’ and given a holiday “for the 
duration ”. 


Official 
Jargon. 
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[^ the current number of The Countryman, twelve 
evacuated London teachers tell us what they feel 
about life in the country. A., who writes himself down 
e inthe as “‘ B.Sc. and B.A.Hons. ”, feels that 
Country. the country offers him too little scope 
and that he dreads fossilization. He 
has, therefore, abandoned his early dream of being head 
of a small rural school. B. reports that most of the 
evacuees who returned to London were sorry to go. For 
himself, he will not give up the amenities of the town for 
rural life. These amenities include the hot water tap, 
electric light, good films, and music. C. also misses such 
amenities, including Sadler’s Wells and the Old Vic. On 
the whole, however, he is content. D. is disappointed at 
the lack of corporate life “ such as the church should 
create and foster. The church is alienated from the life 
of the people.” E. also notices the absence of communal 
life. Nevertheless, he means some time to go into the 
country to live. F. prefers long country walks to league 
football. The autumn colouring was a revelation to him 
and he is surprised at the variety of books supplied by 
the county library. The state of the agricultural labourer, 
however, depressed him, and, though he will feel 
“ cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d ’’ when he goes back to his 
three-decker London school, he does not want to live in 
the country. G. had looked forward with dismay to 
living a mile from shops and post offices, but he has 
thoroughly enjoyed his new experiences. He has lent a 
hand on farms and is looking after half-a-dozen heifers. 
He reads more and would like to adopt a rural life if he 
had the chance. ‘‘ There is much more wrong with the 
town than with the country.” H. finds that the change 
from London has brought him more gain than loss. He 
is glad to be away from “ the noise, the fumes, and the 
artificialities of a city ”. He finds that gossip is a draw- 
back to rural life. J. feels that ‘‘ something must be 
done to preserve rural England ”, and, for himself, he 
has made application for a teaching post in the rural 
county to which he has been evacuated. 


N an earlier issue we called the attention of our readers 
to the intensification of the training for war-time 
industry and to tlie increase in the share allotted to 
technical colleges. A manual has now 


oE been issued for the use of technical 
Armies, colleges by the Ministry of Labour and 


National Service. It sets out in detail 
the organization of the courses and emphasizes that there 
is to be no disturbance of the existing control by local 
education authorities over technical colleges maintained 
by them. The Ministry recognize that technical colleges 
have worked out their own methods of instruction and 
are fully capable of adapting them to pupils of the kind 
to which they are not normally accustomed. The ques- 
tions of meals and welfare are dealt with in the manual, 
and the Ministry is prepared to pay Iod. per head for 
each substantial meal provided by the colleges. A second 
manual gives the syllabuses in various technical pro- 
cesses. In the foreword to the first manual, Mr. 
Ernest Bevin says “‘every one is putting out his 
utmost in our present struggle and the experience and 
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resource of technical colleges can make no small contr- 
bution towards the full manning of our industrial armies 
We know of their desire to help and the intention of this 
smal] manual is to assist them to this end ”’. 


The Twelfth Annual Report of this Council shows 
that, despite war conditions, a surprising amount o: 
work has been possible. With an income of only {1,500 
per annum, derived partly from the 
Educational Institute of Scotland and 
partly from contributions made by 
local education authorities on the basis 
of d. per pupil, the Council, after a brief interruption, 
have continued a considerable number of investigations. 
nearly all of them having a direct connexion with intelli- 
gence testing and with the follow-up of the careers of 
pupils tested some years ago. One investigation, in par- 
ticular, ought to attract when completed widespread 
attention among teachers. It has reference to the effect 
of practice and coaching on intelligence test results and 
to the reliability of intelligence quotients obtained from 
group intelligence tests. Many of the published results 
of investigations by the Research Council are of a kind 
that cannot readily make any appeal to the layman. 
But, if intelligence testing is in the future to take an 
increasingly prominent place in school life especially 
round about the age of 11 plus, it is essential that the 
fruits of the labours of the Council should receive publicity 
of a nature which is imperative if the true value of 
the investigations is properly to be appreciated. One of 
the tasks now being undertaken by the Council, viz. an 
investigation of methods of examination at the qualifying 
(t.e. the II plus) stage is precisely of the kind that ought 
to be handled in such a manner as to make it easily under- 
standable by every member of an education authority. 


Scottish Council 
for Research 
in Education. 


HERE was no “ defeatism ” in the atmosphere of the 
last annual meeting of the Federation of Educatioz 
Authorities for Wales and Monmouthshire at Llandrindod 
Wells. The President urged that there 
be an extension of the provision of meal: 
so that younger childrenhad more atten- 
tion: he asked for a reconsideration of the “ black- 
list ’’ of schools and for a steady programme of recon- 
struction of unsatisfactory premises. There is much talk 
nowadays of playing-fields and physical training and 
recreation for youth and adults, and yet the position in 
many of our schools, where reform should start, is most 
unsatisfactory. The Government had admitted the 
necessity for school camps and had built some fine ones. 
but more were needed—especially near the sea—te 
counteract some of the effects of war. As to black-list 
schools, the close connexion between the condition 0: 
school accommodation and the incidence of tuberculosis. 
emphasized so strongly in the famous report on tuber- 
culosis in Wales, was restated with some force. The 
report of the Davidson Committee on the finance c: 
evacuation of schools came in for considerable criticism. 
since its recommendations were said to bear heavily on 
areas with low rateable value, particularly on account oi 
children evacuated unofficially. 
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WHITHER FRANCE? 


A TEACHER OF FRENCH 


this country there are many of us to whom the 
month of June was something of a nightmare. And 


~ 


- to none, I suppose, more than to teachers of French 


language and literature were those days heavy with 
grief. The first outrage was to our feelings, as the 


`z France we loved was torn from us; and, when the sting 


of that sorrow had become less acute, we were aware of 
the outrage to reason, inherent in the mere possibility 
that Europe should be dominated by a nation other than 


- the most worthy and the most civilized. But to us as 


educators came a sudden perplexity. It came to me 
in the ominous question of a pupil: “Should France 
It came to me in the bewildered: 
indignation of my boys and girls in the French class- 


«< room. They wanted to know whether it was worth while 


to go on learning French. Most teachers will admit that 
this question has given us a few headaches, and as we 
look towards next term, with its quota of new pupils to 
whom stimulus and encouragement must be given in 
French studies, we must prepare ourselves for a great 
act of faith. 

It was easy to stir the enthusiasm of a French class 
during the days of the alliance. Communications passed 
freely between Great Britain and France; the Govern- 
ment was at our back ; the press was sympathetic. But 
now the voice of the real France is silent ; the incident 
at Oran is not understandable to the young mind; the 
press is full of recriminations, justified and unjustified, 
or has ceased to honour French affairs with more than 
an obscure paragraph. Indeed, the whole question of 


* France reminds one irresistibly of a famous book-title : 


Le Grand Silence Blanc. 

Well, what are we to do about it? There are many 
possibilities, but this, it seems to me, is the most obvious. 
We must teach our pupils to beware of passing judgment 
on a country which is temporarily deprived of freedom 
to justify herself ; we must ask them to be generous 
enough to wait and see; and above all, we must assure 


‘ them that, whatever follies may have been committed, 


the people of France are unchanged in their attitude 
towards tyranny of all kinds. 

We must remind our boys and girls of the things 
which Germany can never destroy. She can never 
destroy France’s contribution to the civilized world ; 
she can never blot out the memory of the great days 
when France, the heir of all that was best in the Romans, 
the eldest daughter of the Church, took her natural place 
at the head of European affairs. That is the France 
which matters to us. When we think of her in her true 
nature, it is not of violence and horror that we must 
think ; the time has gone past when men, at the mere 
mention of France, saw pictures of the worst days of the 
Revolution. It is not this that we must show to our 
classes as the spirit of France ; it is rather Charlemagne 
defending Christian Europe against Islam; it is the 
spirit of the Chanson de Roland, which is a categorical 


LOOKS AT THE FUTURE 


statement that the Kingdom of Heaven is not served by 
letting violence overrun the earth. Maybe I am an 
outrageous idealist, but when I think of a real Frenchman 
it is not a Monsieur Jourdain or a Monsieur Poirier whom 
I picture, nor yet a Tartufe; it is the Sire de Joinville, 
simply and humbly following St. Louis to the Crusade, 
and weeping as he passes under the walls of the castle 
where his young children are lying asleep. 

The greatness of France is enshrined in a literature 
which no dictator can possibly destroy. Even if every 
French book in Europe were burned, there would still be 
French books in every other corner of the earth, and the 
great names would continue to flourish as before. For 
that literature alone, and for the proud ideal of civiliza- 
tion which it embodies, the French tongue will continue 
to be worth learning. 

No, these meditations are not idle fantasies. They are 
memories of that which once was great, symbols of a 
strength which a free, purified, and uncorrupt France 
might find again. There have been times in history— 
often uncomfortably long—when the forces of evil have 
seemed to triumph. France has been in eclipse before, 
but she has found, in humiliation, the strength to rise 
again. This it is which must give us hope for her future, 
and, costly as the interval may be if famine comes to 
Europe, we must remind our pupils that without suffer- 
ing there can be no real greatness. 

The Teuton is now, as always, an object of horror in 
France. France does not accept him although she may 
be forced to do his will. She stands apart from all that 
he represents, and in the spirit of the French peasantry, 
the real core of the nation, there is a determined refusal 
to conform to his pattern. The stubbornness of this 
refusal was impressed upon my own mind by an incident 
which I have since related in my class-room. It happened 
in a French train in August, 1939, when I was on my way 
from Limoges to Paris. We had stopped at a station 
where a regiment of infantry, in full field kit, was being 
supplied with food on its way to the war zone. A peasant 
who entered the compartment had obviously been in 
conversation with the soldiers, for when one of his young 
sons aSked him where the troops were going, he answered, 
“ To Sedan ”. 

“ What’s Sedan, papa ? ” asked the boy. 

“ It’s better not to know,” was the calm reply. 

In this spirit, France awaits her deliverance. Let us 
be sure that she looks to us for its accomplishment, and, 
although the voice of Germany now brays into French 
microphones, no sane person is deceived thereby, and 
least of all, I think, our boys and girls. We must con- 
tinue to foster and to cherish their interest in France ; 
we must teach them to work for the day when she will 
be reborn, and encourage in our class-rooms that admira- 
tion which every thinking man is bound to feel for the 
best manifestations of the French spirit. 
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IDEALS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


CHARLES FOSTER, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. J 


A THOUGH it would undoubtedly be very difficult 

to reach, on philosophical grounds, any agreement 
on the highest common factor in education, it is hard to 
deny that much might be learnt from systematic investi- 
gations undertaken to discover the reactions of selected 
groups of children to various groups of curricula. Much 
research could be undertaken in various parts of the 
country, and, from the results and experience gained, 
an attempt could be made to prepare “a planned 
education ’’. Surely it would not be impossible to 
carry out such inquiries if only the co-operation of the 
various examining bodies and the Board of Education 
could be secured for, if the examining body were willing, 
a school certificate could be awarded on the satisfactory 
completion of any school course. In this way the 
moulding of the secondary school course by the present 
requirements of the school certificate could be avoided 
in schools engaged upon research of this kind. 

The present time, in many schools one of curtailed 
working hours and sometimes one of new surroundings 
as well, seems to present unusual opportunities to seek 
remedies for existing weaknesses, without waiting for 
the conclusions which might be drawn from the results 
of such research, and it is hoped that the suggestions 
offered below may be of interest. 

For example, in most schools and certainly in nearly 
all state maintained secondary schools, the working week 
is divided, under normal peace-time conditions, into 
some thirty-five sections of about forty minutes each ; 
each of these, called a period, is set aside for the study 
of some selected portion of the curriculum which is 
called a “ subject ’’. According to the importance of the 
subject it is considered worthy of one, two, three, or 
more periods per week, and in many schools the members 
of the staff are very jealous of such allotments, fre- 
quently viewing their colleagues’ portions with envious 
eyes. He isa brave and bold headmaster who can carry 
out a drastic revision of the curriculum in the face of 
sincere, although perhaps misguided, opposition from 
his staff. 

Recently, greater demands than ever have been made 
for the addition of this or that new “ subject ” to the 
already overloaded course. Civics, political economy, 
extra foreign languages, new sciences, and so on—all 
have their advocates who are very often able to make 
out a good case. Yet it is realized that this process of 
accretion cannot continue, and headmasters are heard 
complaining of what appears to be an insoluble difficulty 
which can be approached only by some process of 
selection. This appears to be the customary view of 
the situation at the present time. 

The thoughtful parent might well ask, however, about 
his child, for, in many schools, the pupil as an individual 
does not receive recognition from the authorities. The 
organization is provided to deal with classes of certain 
standard sizes, and it is left for the class teacher to 


discover the pupil. How many misfits there may be 
in a class in a particular period is rarely discovered, for 
it is difficult for one poor teacher to find out the reactions 
of some thirty or more different children in as many 
minutes. 

This is a great weakness. Each child has an individs- 
ality of its own which it is the function of the schoo 
to develop, yet in all but the most modern institutions 
the scholars are treated very much as if they were a 
like as peas in a pod. The assistant master who earnestly 
desires to help any of his pupils with whom he may 
come into intimate contact—and this, ironically enough, 
nearly always happens through some out-of-school 
activity and not through the recognized school cumcu- 
lum—is handicapped by a complete lack of knowledge 
of his charges’ home lives and of their parents. 

No reputable psycho-therapist would attempt to 
treat a patient without first obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of the nature of his or her everyday life and 
surroundings. Yet the important task of helping the 
growing mind to develop is cheerfully undertaken with- 
out the least knowledge of what other forces may be 
at work. It must be admitted that headmasters 
usually meet at least one of the parents of each pupil 
at their schools, but such interviews are very short and 
often mere matters of form. The assistant staff who, 
after all, are the men who have to deal with the pupii. 
rarely, if ever, see any of the parents unless they happer 
to be personally acquainted with them. 

Here then is a situation which is patently absurd. 
We have a growing organism, full of life and vitality, 
with untold potential skills, awaiting the most careful 
nurture which can be provided; this important task 
is left to be accomplished in some haphazard manner 
through the dual agencies of home and school; mean- 
while the child is left to manage as best he can. It may 
be wondered whether the struggle does not lead to 
tremendous mental conflict. Perhaps it does and ve 
do not know—in our ignorance stigmatizing a boy as 
lazy, unresponsive, or even deficient. 

Much could be done to remedy such a state of affairs 
by arranging for a closer form of contact between 
parents and teachers. Something of this nature has 
been attempted in some schools by the formation of 
parents’ associations, but it has to be admitted that 
many headmasters are only too anxious to keep parents 
at a distance. As a class, parents are found to be far 
too argumentative for the headmaster’s peace of mind, 
but it may well be that the parents’ fears are justified—all 
is not well with the children, and surely it is the duty 
of the headmaster and his staff to cooperate with the 
parents in doing what is best in the interests of the child, 
and not according to some preconceived ideas of school 
organization. 

To return to the matter of the curriculum. If it be 
admitted that all pupils have mental as well as physical 
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differences, then it must follow that different treatment 
is required for pupils with different mental qualities. 
Thus we see that the idea of a standard curriculum is 
untenable, and something must be found to be put in 
its place. Each pupil can never have his own tutor, 
which in any case would be highly undesirable on 
psychological grounds, so we have to return to the idea 
of specialization. 

Specialization can be of two kinds, and one of these 
is highly dangerous, while the other may, in certain 
circumstances, be of the greatest value. There is the 
type of specialization with which we are already well 
acquainted, in which certain subjects are dropped in 
order to increase the pupils’ chances of passing some 
external test, and this is undoubtedly bad for the great 
majority of pupils. On the other hand there is a 
specialization for the pupil; by this I mean that the 
child is encouraged to seek just those forms of knowledge 
which are required to ensure the fullest possible develop- 
ment of his or her personality and mental abilities in 
the very short time which is available. 

Why cannot this be done? The answer is largely 
because few attempts have been made, and teachers as 
a whole seem to be unable to realize the immense 
possibilities of such an approach. Nevertheless, many 
teachers are heard complaining of their irksome time- 
tables. We are told how difficult it is to teach some 
elementary subject to Form I immediately after 
expounding to the Sixth the intricacies of an abstruse 
argument, or how trying it is to have to leave off a study 
of some scientific problem to take a little arithmetic, 
and so on; yet, what of the unfortunate pupil? Just 
as he is beginning to feel at home with some history, 
for example, and finding his way slowly towards an 
understanding of some of the problems raised, a bell 
rings, the teacher departs, and he has to start French, 
or English, or Science, each of which is in turn forsaken 
after a few short minutes. No wonder that the poor 
lad is likely to be discouraged. If he should find some 
item of interest in what is often a dull programme, he 
cannot stop to appreciate it and find where it may lead ; 
he must needs hurry on, trying to absorb a great deal of 
information much of which, after all, is of very doubtful 
value. Few adult minds would tolerate such a system. 

This is all very well, the critic may say, but what 
about some constructive proposals ? As has been pointed 
out above, much research is urgently needed. However, 
there are some things which every good citizen should 
possess in order to lead a happy and a full life. For 
example, a capacity for simple reckonings, for the 
production of good speech, for the writing of the native 
tongue, and for reasonable behaviour amongst others. 
Certain other things are necessary or desirable as well ; 
the ability to appreciate art, music, or the drama ; 
skills in handicrafts, or other practical means of expres- 
sion ; prowess in games or athletic pursuits ; executive 
and organizing ability ; some or all of these are likely 
to have important meanings for every individual, and 
each one of them needs its own particular form of training 
so as to enable the student to develop the most convenient 
technique. We must not expect the possessor of an 
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artistic temperament to show a marked capability m 
the direction of mathematics or of scientific pursuits ; 
why then should we expect the potential artist to spend 
many hours of drudgery in attempting what may be 
mentally impossible tasks ? 

In other words, after making sure that the pupils are 
assimilating the essentials in the form of their own 
native language and certain arithmetical operations, 
let us try to encourage the fullest development of their 
personalities through the media for which they are 
naturally gifted. It may be objected that, in such a case, 
the pupil would be pleasing himself and would therefore 
lose valuable moral training which comes from having 
to tackle unpleasant work. This, I think, is a fallacy, 
for, however strongly we may be attracted by a particular 
study or task, there is always much which presents 
unforeseen difficulties, and it is in overcoming these and 
achieving success in his chosen work that the student 
discovers himself and realizes his own limitations. 

Enough has been written to indicate the lines along 
which some investigations might proceed. There is 
little dowbt, in my opinion, that the secondary schools 
are to-day attempting too much. The pupil is bewildered 
by the multifarious activities in which he is expected 
to take a share, and it is hardly surprising if he appears | 
uninterested; after all, this is the child’s natural 
reaction to external pressure. In his preparatory or 
primary school a child often reaches a position of some 
responsibility and has one or two masters whom he 
regards as his intimate friends. On reaching the 
secondary or public school he finds that his acquaintance 
with the majority of the staff will amount to very little 
indeed, mostly what can take place during two or three 
lesson periods each week, and he has to learn the whims 
and fancies of some six to a dozen new teachers. It is 
not surprising that the poor little fellow is often swept 
off his feet, and the discerning teacher notices that his 
work is deteriorating. 

Coupled with these difficulties associated with his 
new surroundings are the troubles connected with a 
number of new subjects with which his small mind has 
to cope all at once, and in the meantime he has to 
accustom himself to new buildings, to new friends, and 
to.a new society, which, in fact, is far more complicated 
and more exacting in its requirements than any other 
with which he has been associated before. Many pupils 
have faced such a change full of hopes and aspirations, 
only too soon to suffer disappointment and resign 
themselves to several years of drudgery, feeling them- 
selves of no particular importance and so becoming 
completely disillusioned. What fine hopes and resolu- 
tions are crushed to the ground in a few short weeks! 
Most teachers have seen the rows of bright expectant. 
faces in a class on the first day of term in a new school, 
yet in a surprisingly short time, sometimes after only 
a few days, the same faces are unresponsive, only bored 
caricatures of their owners’ true selves. There must be 
something wrong. However, it is probable that, while 
the present state of public opinion on education remains 
what it is, improvement will take place only gradually. 
Meanwhile, the present pupils will benefit if public 
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attention can be directed towards the cultural value 
of education. 

The advent of national state-aided education less 
than a century ago led, not unnaturally, to an apprecia- 
tion later of its “ bread and butter ” value; similarly, 
the growth of secondary education was accompanied by 
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a realization of the value of secondary school course 
as “vocational aids.” It seems, then, that the next 
step is a realization on the part of employers, parents, 
and teachers, that the greatest benefit received from 
education is its development of the personality of the 
individual pupil. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE NOW 


By J. A. LAUWERYS, University of London Institute of Education 


HERE is a movement on foot for reforming School 
Science. It is undoubtedly a sound and healthy one, 

even though still somewhat embryonic in form. Its 
supporters concentrate chiefly, at present, on what might 
be called domestic changes—on the widening and moderniz- 
ing of science syllabuses and on the introduction of sensible 
ways of teaching. Their views reflect the influence of the 
more enlightened psychological, pedagogical, and philo- 
sophical views which are gaining acceptance. As their 
influence spreads, the movement may come to have most 
salutary and widespread effects. For instance, teachers 
may begin to see that a body of verified knowledge (natural 
science) is a core around which coherent curricula can be 
framed. Conviction may spread that such a core is more 
solid and valuable than any medium of communication 
(languages, classical or modern) can possibly be—a view 
which, it seems, was not accepted by those who drew up the 
interesting but already somewhat outdated Spens Report. 


The General Science movement, indeed, marks the 
growth of a revolt against the literary, linguistic, and 
grammatical traditions which have so long dominated 


European education—but not, be it noted, against the. 


remnants of humanism which those traditions still retain. 
It is for this reason that it deserves the attention of all who 
are concerned with the long overdue recasting of our 
educational system. 


The Broadening of Syllabuses 


For far too long science was represented in boys’ schools 
by narrowly conceived and academic courses in inorganic 
chemistry or in bits of physics. In girls’ schools one found 
chiefly rather ladvlike courses in botany or sentimental 
meanderings through nature study. This sort of work was 
introduced in response to industrial demands and educa- 
tional ideals which are no longer operative. It is hard to 
see why boys should be denied access to biology: some 
knowledge of the science of life opens up new avenues of 
interest and enriches experience; it may facilitate the 
spread of rational views on hygiene and dietetics, and it 
should foster the growth of a healthy attitude to sex. Nor 
can one justify the omission of the physical sciences from 
the curricula offered to girls. There is no reason whatever 
for supposing that they find these sciences more difficult or 
less interesting than do boys. And since modern civilization 
has been created by the physicists, the chemists, and the 
engineers, no curriculum which leaves them out can be 
considered satisfactory. 


After much argument and discussion, these views have 
been accepted. Old-fashioned specialized or vocational 
courses are still given in many schools—it is not only in 
politics that blind conservatism and vested interests block 
progress. But it can be taken for granted that, before long, 
in every school both the physical and the biological sciences 
will be taught and that in many worth-while work will be 
done in geology, astronomy, and even, perhaps, in agricul- 
ture. The fact that children will then be called upon to 
learn a far greater mass of stuff need cause no worry. After 


all, isn’t it obvious that people find it much easier to 
assimilate five units of material in which they are interested 
than one unit which bores them and which they reject’ 
This is one of the few respects in which learning and 
digestion resemble each other ! 


Methods of Presentation 


The spirit in which the more generously conceived science 
courses are being treated is different from that which 
threatened to become traditional with the narrow and 
academic ones. For far too long, teachers tended to con- 
centrate their attention too exclusively on the terminus ad 
quem of their instruction. They saw nothing fantastic in 
killing off the interest of beginners, eager to probe mysteries 
and ready to be thrilled, by making them perform number- 
less fiddling measurements with rulers and balances— 
because, said they, science rests logically on accurate 
measurement. They saw nothing unprofessional in sacr- 
ficing a knowledge of the functioning and social effects of 
Heat Engines to the acquisition of meretricious skill in 
artificial calculations on specific and latent heats—because. 
said they, such questions are asked in examinations. 


Many pupils, finding that their puzzled questions were not 
being dealt with, that the instruction offered did not seem 
relevant to their needs and interests, that ‘‘ science ” did 
not really explain the world around them, lost interest. 
Often they decided that the subject needed a special kind 
of mind and was best pursued by those whose desiccated 
personalities allowed them to ignore human affairs, or whox 
compendious memories enabled them to deal easily with 
long lists of facts or names. They turned away to other 
fields, where their sympathies were more generously 
fostered and their imagination given freer scope. 


Regrettably, those who thus turned away were often 
precisely those whose humanistic outlook was badly needed 
in science, especially in the application of science, and whose 
interest in men and affairs naturally led them into positions 
of public importance—in government, in the civil service, 
in the professions, in the management of industry and 
commerce. Instead of acquiring the knowledge required 
to shape a new society, they studied subjects which made 
them respectful of outworn traditions rather than responsive 
to changed conditions. Their escape from science was 
facilitated by the workings of what Dr. Howarth, Secretary 
of the British Association, calls “a system of educatioa 
almost fanatically opposed to it’’. The history of Britain 
and of Europe during the last twenty years offers a com- 
mentary on the result. 


An effort is being made to change all this. As vet, it doe 
not go very far but, at any rate, it is a beginning. Teachers 
and writers of text-books now describe and explain in some 
detail the practical applications of the general principles 
they deal with ; and they endeavour to base their instruc- 
tion on the native interests of children. They try to start 
from the sort of question which the pupils themselves ask 
rather than from what are logically the first principles cf 
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the subject (though, both psychologically and historically, 
the end-points of prolonged analysis). 


A comparison of some elementary text-books recently 
produced with those available twenty or thirty years ago 
will illustrate the difference. The newer books begin with 
topics like the growth of seeds and the food of animals, or 
with the functioning of hot water systems, and the working 
of aeroplanes and motor-cars. The older books started off 
with the anatomy of flowers or with unicellular organisms, 
with the measurement of temperature and coefficients of 
expansion, or with the principles of levers. 


Little is as yet known about the normal interests of 
children and adolescents, and far too little research is being 
done on this question. Nor do we know how to use, to the 
fullest educational advantage, the study.of the practical 
applications of science to daily life. So the attempts 


«z mentioned above are not altogether successful, though, with 
; more experience, things will improve. 


~ Scienti fic Method 


yoo 


‘ permanently valuable in the heuristic movement. 
. fifty years ago, Prof. H. E. Armstrong was already urging, 
z: in a most pungent way, the claims of ‘‘ Teaching the 


"vision of a scientifically trained generation. 


There is still a third component of ‘‘ General Science ”’, 
and it is at least as important as the other two. It is the 
attempt to embody into modern science teaching what was 
Nearly 


Scientific Method ’’. He stressed the need for putting every 
pupil ¿n the position of an original investigator. Each pupil, 


.. he said, should be forced to state for himself the questions 
-~ he is looking into; and should be forced—so far as possible 


—to trv to find out answers for himself by doing experi- 
ments. In this way he would learn to understand the nature 
of Science and the scope of its methods, while his judgment 
and his independence would be strengthened. What 
mattered was not mere book-knowledge of facts, but a true 
mastery of them, a knowledge of where to find them and 


. how to use them. 


The obvious good sense of most of what Prof. Armstrong 
said gained him many converts, who were inspired by his 
They set to 
work and produced many excellent schemes of teaching. 


’ But, in time, the difficulty of these methods became more 
_ obvious than their educational advantages. 


Teachers, as 
always, were busy and overworked ; and they were being 
increasingly drugged by the examination mania into an 
uncritical acceptance of cramming. It was found that 
pupils who were taught heuristically learnt (verbally formu- 
lated) facts slowly and that they “ wasted ” a lot of time, 
t.e. they spent time on activities which examiners did not 
take into account. The remedy for this, one would have 
thought, would have been to change the examinations and 
to force examiners to abandon their crude, clumsy, and 
primitive ways of measuring knowledge. But isolated 
teachers find it difficult to realize the power they have when 
they act in concert. They usually grumble, submit, and 


- later learn to love their chains. 


Still, to ascribe the fairly general abandonment of 


‘ heurism only to the influence of text-books and examina- 
3 tions—as Prof. Armstrong himself did—is not altogether 
just. 


Serious arguments can be advanced against the 
methods advocated by the heurists. Prof. Armstrong 


. himself, for instance, tended to overlook the importance of 


the content of science courses; he believed firmly in the 


< automatic transfer of scientific habits from science to other 


fields; his view of the nature of scientific method was 
Baconian and shared the defects of that philosophy. In 
consequence, Armstrongian methods, in their pristine 
purity, cannot unreservedly be recommended even by those 
who unreservedly sympathize with the aims of those 
methods. 


But it would be a pity to pour the baby down the drain 
because the bath water was a bit dirty. It is certain that 


7, science teaching should foster scientific habits of mind, that 
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it should make the pupils acquainted with the general 
principles of scientific method, make them see the wide 
applicability of the scientific approach to the ordinary 
concerns of life, produce in them a desire to probe and to 
test beliefs and opinions. As Prof. J. D. Bernal puts it: 
“ Training in science must ... give a practical under- 
standing of scientific method, sufficient to be applicable to 
the problems which the citizen has to face in his individual 
and social life.” 


The Problem Method 


How is this to be done ? Some teachers of science try to 
achieve the heuristic aims by making constant use of the 
“ problem method ’’. They no longer present their pupils 
with, say, lessons “ on Boyle’s Law ” (i.e. I'll tell you what 
it is, and explain it, and you get it down in your notebooks, 
and then we’ll do some numerical examples, and then we'll 
verify the law experimentally and then you'll write it all 
up). Instead, such a lesson arises incidentally out of a 
consideration of things like bicycle pumps or barometers. 
At some point in the development of the topic, comes the 
question: ‘“‘Is there any relation between the volume 
occupied by a gas and the pressure it exerts ? ” The pupils 
attempt to devise ways of answering this question; their 
suggestions are discussed and, later, experiments are set up. 
So far as possible, they themselves formulate their results 
and express them in the form of laws. It will be noticed that 
the investigation of Boyle’s Law, in a case like this, arises 
in the sort of context in which it originally arose. It does 
not suddenly rise, in academic splendour, from the teacher’s 
head. 


Of course, all this represents an ideal which it is difficult 
to attain in practice. Nevertheless, in spite of difficulties, 
many teachers carry through the method with a surprising 
degree of success. Their pupils undoubtedly learn a good 
deal about the scientific way of looking at problems and of 
tackling them. 


But psychologists have taught us not to expect automatic 
transfer of training from one field to another. We know 
that before a transfer of skills, attitudes, or habits takes 
place, they must be loosened from the matrix in which they 
were formed. Transfer does not easily take place unless 
people know, clearly and explicitly, what it is that has to be 
transferred or generalized. 

If transfer is wanted, one must teach for transfer. If the 
pupils are to get all the advantage possible from their science 
lessons, they have to be made conscious of what ave the 
scientific methods they are applying and what are the ideals 
pursued by those who advance science. They have to be 
given specific instruction in the principles of science, and 
practice in applying them to everyday matters. 


Teaching for Transfer 


It is not possible here to discuss fully this aspect of 
modern science teaching. Nor is it easy, in a brief space, to 
give convincing and satisfactory class-room examples. 
However, a somewhat trifling one may give an idea of what 
is meant. 


It is usual to deal in some detail with the chemical classifi- 
cation of substances into acids, bases, and salts; and into 
elements, compounds, and mixtures. If one is teaching 
chemistry as a specialized subject and with restricted 
vocational aims, this may be enough. But, if one is teaching 
for transfer, one will have to go a good deal further. When 
the purely chemical part of the work is completed there would 
have to be some discussion of the general principles of 
classification. This need involve nothing difficult or 
recondite. All that is needed is to point out that all the 
objects placed together in a class must have something in 
common, and that they must have some property or other 
which distinguishes them from objects left outside the class. 
Having illustrated this by referring back to chemistry, and 
also by considering examples drawn from everyday life (e.g. 
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how does a grocer classify the substances with which he 
deals ?) one can extend the discussion. One can point out 
that many different classifications of the same objects are 
usually possible (cp. acids, bases, salts, and compounds, 
elements, mixtures. Cp. also negroes, whites, yellows, and 
men, women, children, &c.). This means that there is 
nothing absolute about classifications—they are man-made 
inventions which help us to think straight about things. 
Another point is that it is often difficult to know into what 
category to place any particular object (child or man ?) and 
that some degree of arbitrariness is always involved (e.g. 
those over 18 years of age shall be deemed men). Never- 
theless, of course, some classifications are more significant 
than others (e.g. classification by form or by descent in 
animals is more significant than classification by weight or 
by height). 

This is probably about as far as it would be wise to carry 
the general discussion with a pre-School Certificate form. £! 
But let it be noted that it represents only the second stage. 
If all has gone well, the teacher will have succeeded in 
making plain to his more intelligent pupils what the princi- 
ples of scientific classification are. This knowledge, at first, 
was embedded in a chemical matrix—he has freed it from 
this and shown that the work done had a much wider 
application than might have been thought. It still remains 
to give practice in applying the principles to new fields. The 
pupils might be asked to classify the advertisements in a 
week’s issue of a newspaper (e.g. according to size, according 
to subject, or according to psychological appeal, 1.e. 
minatory, sex appeal, snob appeal, pseudo-scientific, 
humorous). Better still, their attention might be drawn to 
Hitler’s division of mankind into Nordics, Aryans No. 1, 
Aryans No. 2, Mediterraneans, Jews, Sub-men, Semi-apes, 
&c. They might be asked to consider how far it meets the 
principles of scientific classification, what degree of arbitrari- 
ness in the definitions it entails, what can be concluded from 
it, and what purposes it is intended to serve ! 


Work of this sort need not consume a great deal of time. 
Much of it can be done incidentally, when the occasion 
arises. It can be used to add variety and interest to topics 
which children find dull. In any case, if there is no time for 
this sort of work, there can be no time for anything else 
either. To develop a scientific outlook in the pupils with 
regard to everyday affairs is a more worthy and socially 
important goal than to stuff them with facts. 


People are often surprised that ideas like those preached 
by the Nazis, especially the strange race dogmas, should gain 
credence among a nation as highly educated as the Germans, 
a nation, moreover, where the standard of scientific instruc- 
tion was high. Is it altogether fantastic to suppose that, 
perhaps, if German teachers had paid more attention to the 
teaching of scientific method they would have helped to 
raise a barrier against the Nazi flood ? Is not Science, now 
as always, man’s chief defence against superstition and 
barbarism ? Do not the Nazis themselves recognize its 
power by persecuting it? and its followers—unless they 
renounce what is essential to its spirit by joining in the 
worship of the State idols ? 


Planning the Syllabuses 


So far, nothing has been said in this article about the way 
in which general science syllabuses can be arranged. Some 
teachers prefer to keep to the old divisions of physics, 
chemistry, and biology, adding other divisions lke 
astronomy or geology, and relating the different parts to 
each other as far as possible. Others, like Mr. H. S. Shelton, 
pin their faith to ‘‘ Topics ”. They arrange their syllabuses 
under headings such as Combustion, Gravitation, Machines, 
Energy, Wave Motion, Electric Power, &c. They believe that 
this sort of arrangement shows pupils more clearly that the 
various sciences have much in common with each other and 
that they are all activities of the same kind.? Such 
“ Topic” schemes are certainly an improvement on the 
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older arrangements, but they are usually rather academi: 
and theoretical. There is no reason to believe that children 
prefer topics of the kind instanced above to the older 
subject divisions—Heat, Light, Sound, &c. 


Probably the best scheme suggested so far is what is 
known as the “ Unit Plan ”. Here the syllabus is arranged 
under some fifteen or twenty chief headings like : How dos 
man obtain and control the energy of fuels ? How are our 
homes provided with an adequate water supply ? How 
does man construct his buildings ? How does man provide 
transportation ? &c. Each of these units then breaks tp 
easily into about half-a-dozen topics closely related to each 
other. It is surprising how much worth-while science falls 
naturally into teaching order when the question of syllabus 
is approached fram this angle. 


Some teachers will, no doubt, object to the Unit Plan o2 
the ground that it does not make sufficiently clear to the 
pupils the logical bonds that weld the sciences into unitarv 
wholes. But, at the school level, what is important is net 
that the courses should be “ logical ’’ (whatever that mav 
mean, anyhow) but that they should be coherent, that thev 
should hang together in a way the validity of which children 
can appreciate. After all, what is the good of arranging 
material in a way that seems reasonable and sensible to the 
teachers only because they know so much more thar 
their pupils ? 


Conclusion 


It must not be thought, of course, that many science 
teachers have as yet changed their methods and ther 
courses in a very radical way. The rate of change is slow, 
very slow, much too slow. Good teachers of science 50 vears 
ago taught their pupils far more that was worth leaming 
than most teachers manage to teach nowadays. Still, within 
a few years—probably fewer than is generally realized, for 
war is a powerful catalyst—every teacher of science will be 
trying to achieve what the “ General Scientists ’’ of to-dav 
would wish.‘ Syllabuses will be at least as broad, generovs 
and flexible as those suggested in the recent reports of the 
Science Masters’ Association, the interests of children wil 
be considered, the practical applications of science will be 
studied, scientific method will be explicitly taught. 


And then ? Will every one be satisfied ? Not a bit of it 
What will have been achieved will seem only a first step, a 
breaking through an upper crust, a mere loosening of a 
worn-out framework. Already further criticisms of 
“ General Science ” itself are being urged and the reforms 
so far contemplated by teachers in this country would not 
nearly satisfy these critics. But this article is already tw 
long, and consideration of their views must be postponed. 


1 It could be carried much further, of course. See for example 
The Principles of Morphology by W. B. Crow (Kegan Pau!) or 
Cornelius Benjamin’s The Logical Structure of Science (Kegan 
Paul). 


2 With regard to the position of Science under Nazism asi 
Fascism, see J. D. Bermal’s The Social Function of Scier 
(Routledge). 


3 i.e. they want to exhibit “‘The Unity of Science”. I am 
inclined to think that this is a metaphysical—or at any rate 
purely logical—idea which has no relevance to class-rocm 
problems. I do not think that it matters very much whether o: 
not we show our pupils that the sciences are related to each other 
What I do think is important is that we should show them how 
they are related to individual and social life. 


¢ I hope it will be clear to those who have had the patience ta 
read thus far why I have not explicitly mentioned ‘‘ Education 
for Citizenship ’’. If science is taught in the way that whole- 
hearted supporters of General Science would wish, is it possible 
to think of any subject that would play so fundamental and >» 
important a role ? Is it possible to think of any subject bette: 
fitted to equip the future citizens of a democratic and industna! 
State with the knowledge, the attitudes, and the ideals which wë! 
enable them to play worthy parts in their community ? 
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THE TEACHING LIFE 
l_—UNCONVENTIONAL POST-MORTEM ON AN ENGLISH ESSAY 
By “MARTHA MOSS” 


Subject: An Alarming Accident (not road or rail) 
Class: Secondary I. Average Age: 13 
Report of the Lesson 


HEY are here before me, my twenty sturdy little lads 
and lasses, fresh-faced, tow-headed, smelling of 
carbolic soap and of the peat-reek which odorizes every rag 
and ribbon on a Sutherland croft. Their faces are a little 
strained ; there is anxiety in their eyes ; even their mighty 
hob-nailed boots are for once placed massively and quietly 
on the floor, unstirred by any twitch of the lively feet which 
are their prisoners. Did I say that all were anxious ? Nay, 
I flattered myself, for the expressions which are now visible 
range from the nervous twittering of my highly-strung 
Simon, that timid child of the West Coast glen, to the 
sceptical curiosity of that foredoomed son of perdition, the 
unspeakable Hugh R. At least it would be true to say, 
however, that all eyes are fixed upon a white pile on my 
table—the examination essays. 

I sit down at my table. There is a murmur of surprise. 

SIMON: Aren’t we getting them back ? 

TEACHER: All in good time, Simon. Before I allow you 
to shuffle and scrabble among these, I have some important 
things to say. 

ALL: O-o-o-oh ! 

TEACHER: A-a-a-ah! (Laughter, which clears the air.) 
Please remind us of the subject of the essay, Isobel. 

IsoBEL: The subject was An Alarming Accident. 

TEACHER : Show hands, please, those who have witnessed 
an accident, great or small. I thought so. We all have. 
Then what exactly zs an accident, Christabel ? 

CHRISTABEL: Oh, it’s when something happens. 

TEACHER: H’m. A wedding, for example ? 

CHRISTABEL: Oh, no. It’s always something bad. 

TEACHER: Can anyone improve on Christabel’s answer ? 

IsoBEL: An accident means a misfortune, an unexpected 
one. 

TEACHER: Better, but not perfect. Would it be an 
accident, then, if a man lost his whole fortune in a bank 
crash ? 

HvuGuH M.: No, that would be a disaster. An accident is 
a smaller sort of misfortune: my dictionary says ‘‘ Event 
without apparent cause; unintentional act; mishap.”’ 

TEACHER: Good. Now we all understand. Is it an 
accident if a German pilot is shot down by a British ? 

ALL: No. 

TEACHER: If a ship is lost in a terrific storm, Charlie, 
like yours ? 

CHARLIE: No, that would be a disaster. 

TEACHER: Very well. So much for our understanding 
of the subject. More than half of us did not ask ourselves 
what an accident really was, and described events which 
were not accidents at all. | 

And now I have a bone to pick with the boys. Stand, 
please, the boys who insisted on writing about the R.A.F. 

(The stronger sex lumbers unanimously to tts feet.) So far, 
there is nothing wréng with making that choice. But sit, 
please, those who described a real accident in the R.A.F. 

(Stronger sex remains sheepishly on its feet.) Yes, I thought 
so. Now, boys, why did you choose the R.A.F.? 

Bitty : Because you said *‘ not road or rail ’’. 

TEACHER: Ah, I see now. Sit down, boys. But cannot 
one have an accident in any place other than road, rail, or 
air ? Must we take to our wings to have an accident ? Can 
we not have one at school, in the gymnasium, or at the farm, 
or in a mill eo 

(Universal assent.) 


And then, of those who actually did talk of an accident, 
a real accident, how many found it necessary to go abroad ? 
You, Simon, and you, John . . . and you, and you. But 
how extraordinary! I can imagine an accident in this very 
room ; Simon cannot have one unless he goes to Canada ; 
Charlie must be in mid-Pacific ; Christabel ranges as far as 
Singapore; and John, just to be quite sure that he is far 
enough away, sails to the Antipodes. Yes, of course you 
laugh. There is nothing more absurd. Now, once for all, 
you four globe-trotters, do not create difficulties for your- 
selves. Simon, have you ever been in Canada? No? I 
thought not. How, then, did you expect to be able to 
describe it successfully ? You have read about it ? Good. 
But when you merely repeat what you have read, Simon, 
where is the originality of your essay ? 

SIMON: Gone. 

TEACHER: I agree. 
an accident ? 

SIMON (eagerly): Yes’m. I sawa boy fall into the Loch, 
and he very nearly drowned. 

ALL (shouting) : Hughie M.’s father took him out. 

TEACHER: Good, but we don’t answer by shouting 
together. Simon, if you saw that accident, would it not 
have been far better to tell me about it, than to spin a yarn 
about wolves—a yarn that had not even the good point of 
being believable ? 

SIMON: But you said the accident could be imaginary. 

TEACHER: Yes, for those who had not seen one. 

Simon: And I wanted to make it interesting. 

TEACHER: A splendid aim! But I should have been 
thoroughly interested in the story of the boy in the Loch. 
Why despise the world at your door, Simon? Is it not 
interesting, not beautiful ? l 

SIMON: Oh, yes’m. 

TEACHER: To turn now to the matter of style. 
what have I written on your copy ? 

EMILY (pouting slightly): Near the end, you’ve written 
‘“ This is where you really begin.” 

TEACHER: Yes, Emily, because you took me up a 
mountain and down again before you mentioned the 
accident of a sprained ankle. And the mountain, be it said, 
occupied a page and a half of foolscap—in these hard 
times! I knew you wouldn’t frown long, once you saw 
your mistake. How could you have avoided that waste of 
time and paper, Emily ? 

EmILy: By making a plan, but, please miss, I didn’t 
know where to make one because it was an examination. 

TEACHER: True. That was my mistake. I ought to have 
let each of you make a pencil plan on a page of your jotter. 

ALL: Oh, yes, miss ! 

TEACHER: That was very wrong of me. Ten marks off, 
Dr. M ! 

(Prolonged laughter.) 

JoHN: But I made a plan, in my head. 

TEACHER: Splendid. We can all make a simple plan in 
our heads, and keep ourselves right by beginning to describe 
our accident in the second paragraph. What, then (pro- 
ceeding to blackboard), shall we do in the first ? 

CHRISSIE: Describe the time and place. 


Now, Simon, have you ever seen 


Emily, 


TEACHER: Good. 
(Here we collaborate and draw up a blackboard plan as 
follows : 


Introductory Paragraph: The time and place. 
Body-work : Narration of accident 

(a) as I saw it ; 

(b) as the victims explained it. 
Conclusion: The results of the accident.) 
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Note, please, that the accident must be 
alarming, not fatal. How many people, like Hugh M., 
strewed the ground with dead and dying ? Yes, six of you 
who did not think! And Hugh M., I single you out as a 
perfect example of mental disorder. You write an essay 
which comes to an end at the foot of your first sheet. But 
you say to yourself: ‘‘ Good gracious, no! That’s not 
enough, and besides it’s only ... ”’ 

HuGH M.: Twelve o'clock. I looked at my watch. 

TEACHER: Exactly. And the time for finishing was one 
o'clock. So Hugh sets valiantly to work. Long after the 
wounded are convalescent (titters from class), and the dead 
buried (/aughter), Hugh returns to the scene of the tragedy 
and glooms for a whole paragraph among the charred 
wreckage of the ‘plane. Having done so, he remains pen 
in hand for about five minutes, and after a spell of chewing 
the school pen-holder—I saw you !—he wanders back to 
the hospital and holds a medical examination .. . 

(The rest is drowned in laughter, in which Hugh joins 
with gusto.) 

TEACHER: The disorder in Hugh’s essay is, of course, a 
faithful reflection of the disorder in Hugh’s mind. A plan 
would have saved him. Malcolm, did you make a plan ? 

MALCOLM: Just in my head. 

TEACHER: I knew. And you were faithful to it. 

(Malcolm’s essay, clear and simple, is read to the class.) 

Joux : But it’s too short. I’ve written two and a half pages 
and got 8, and he’s written one and a quarter and got 14. 


TEACHER: 
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TEACHER: Because his, although short, was to the point. 
The only fault in his essay was his poor use of words on 
some occasions. I read his paper with corrections. oi 
course ; but please tell us, Malcolm, how you described the 
pilot’s landing ? 

Matcotm: Oh, I said “ he managed to sort of pancake 
down and Jand’’. But I heard an R.A.F. pilot say that, ir 
Edinburgh before I was evacuated. 

TEACHER: Ah! What a pity that we older folk are nt 
more careful! That is exactly what a pilot would say, Im 
afraid, but put it in inverted commas, Malcolm, and make 
it direct speech. Otherwise, it is very bad English style. 
What ought one to say ? 

Marcom: “ He succeeded in making... 
landing.” 

TEACHER: Yes, that would do. 

IsoBEL: ‘‘ Pancake-fashion.”’ 

TEACHER: Perfect. And Hugh M., please tell us more 
about ‘‘ Henkiels ” with cargoes of “ insengury ” bomis. 
But do I hear boots shuffling ? 

ALL: The bell... 

TEACHER: Of course. I might have known, absorbed as 
I was, that the boots were warning me. Thev always do. 
I should like to set an essay on “ Boots ”, and I'll wager my 
Saturday penny that half of you would digress into Brusse.s 
sprouts and umbrella handles! Yes, of course you laugh. 
But you would do it, wouldn't you ? 


a force. 


WANTED—A NEW MATHEMETICAL SYLLABUS 


By H. S. SHELTON 


S any competent teacher of mathematics satisfied with 
the present course of mathematical teaching in 
secondary schools leading (say) to the examination for the 
School Certificate ? By satisfied I do not mean regard it as 
perfect, or incapable of minor improvement. Does any one 
who has clearly thought out what objects a course of 
elementary mathematics is intended to serve think that the 
present syllabus is well adapted to serve those ends ? 
Those whom I have approached either have not thought 
about it at all, or agree that the present syllabus requires 
drastic modification. 

There is nothing new in asserting the necessity for an 
entirely different syllabus. Prof. Perry for the greater part 
of his life said the same thing. Indeed he taught a syllabus 
of his own called practical mathematics. If his syllabus has 
been examined by school mathematicians to see whether in 
a general way it is suitable for school work, the criticism 
has not come my way. Many years ago, Mr. H. G. Wells 
popularized the idea of different mathematical teaching in 
articles in the Daily Mail. Quite recently Prof. Hogben, 
though he has not occupied space criticizing the present 
school mathematics, has given to the public an excellent 
compendium of what mathematics really means. The 
Thomson Committee recommended a simplification and 
extension of school mathematics, particularly the inclusion 
of elementary mechanics and the co-ordination of the 
mathematics with the science. From all these criticisms 
teachers of mathematics have taken a few hints, and in 
some ways improved their methods, but there has been no 
attempt either to defend the present syllabus or to formu- 
late a new one suitable to modern needs. 

Why not? The teaching of other subjects has been 
greatly modified. Any one who will compare the teaching 
of geography at the present time with that common 4o or 
50 years ago cannot but appreciate that there has been 
change and improvement. The same applies to history and 
to modern languages. This does not imply that there is no 
room for improvement in the syllabus or teaching of these 
subjects. But there has at least been some attempt to 


grapple with the problems. The present agitation for 
general science shows that even teachers of science are 
aware that a course of science suitable to modern needs i: 
urgently required. But all attempts to move tho 
interested in mathematical teaching have so far failed.! 

Let us try to formulate the objects of a school course in 
mathematics. Of course it should provide a suitable intr- 
duction to the extended course of mathematics which wi! 
be attempted only by the few. For that reason the intro- 
duction to higher mathematics is not its principal object. 
If there is an antinomy between the needs of the many ar! 
the needs of the few, the needs of the many must takc 
precedence. I say this hypothetically, as I am personali: 
convinced that the antinomy does not exist, and that the 
course recommended here is a better introduction t. 
advanced mathematics than that now customary. In an 
case the needs of the many should be the first consideratio: 

The ordinary man and woman requires to be able to a: 
calculations common in everyday life. For this reason, :n 
the main, the elementary course taught up to the age œ 
II or I2 years is reasonably satisfactory. No one doubts 
that the four simple rules, the addition and subtraction «: 
money, the weights and measures in common use, and 
simple fractions and decimals should be taught. To this. 
ordinary simple unitary seems to be a reasonable addition. 
Beyond this, considered from the standpoint of the neces 
of ordinary life, there seems to be very little point in wha: 
is taught. . 

What for example is the value of true discount, or com- 
plicated calculations on stocks and shares ? It seems to me 
that much of this material, if needed at all, can well be 
relegated to a commercial course; and, even there, the 
careful explanation of the meaning of stocks and shares. 
and of their variation in price, is more important than the 


1 One exception should be noted. In the Oxford Local Sch! 
Certificate Examination a little has been done to widen ttre 
syllabus and reduce the detail. I have no space to criticize ti 
in detail ; it is sufficient to say that some of the recommendation 
of this article will be found embodied in that syllabus. 
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calculations. The peculiar problems with which a course 
of arithmetic is littered are many of them very artificial. 
Much of the manipulation in algebra is unnecessary. The 
problems given in elementary algebra are also artificial. In 
geometry a large number of useless propositions on the 
properties of the straight line and circle can with advantage 
be eliminated. It is necessary to emphasize this point 
because we cannot extend the syllabus in one way without 
contracting it in others; therefore it is important to note 
that the present school course contains considerable lumber 
which can well be cleared away. 

Another necessary reform which will greatly reduce the 
work is the abolition of the purely artificial distinction 
between arithmetic and algebra.2 The use of unknown 
quantities is required in certain problems. The obvious 


method of approaching the matter is to explain the use of’ 


the unknown quantities when they are required. The 
problems (those that are any use) should be solved in the 
most appropriate manner. Such a feature as square root 
in arithmetic (if needed at all) treated apart from simple 
algebra is a patent absurdity. 

The question we need to consider is what use the ordinary 
school child or adult has for mathematical calculations. 
In a general way, in ordinary life very little is needed beyond 
the simple arithmetic taught in the elementary schools. 
Problems going beyond that lack reality and actuality. 
But mathematics zs needed in the elementary study of 
science. This leads to the conclusion that the secondary 
stage of mathematics requires to be closely co-ordinated 
with the science. Examples, to a considerable extent, 
should be drawn from the scientific work in the course taken 
by the pupils. Any features in common life in which 
mathematical treatment is useful should also be included. 
This is one of the principal recommendations of the 
Thomson Committee. 

We now need to consider what mathematics is required. 
The details should be worked out by a committee similar to 
(but I hope more sensible than) that which has considered 
the treatment of general science. It is the principal object 
of this article to try to induce those interested to move. Yet, 
without going into details, certain features are sufficiently 
plain to include here. The following, it seems to me, are 
necessary and obvious : 

1. A simple course of arithmetic-algebra with the dis- 
tinction between the two subjects abolished. The course 
should include a study of indices sufficient to explain the 
meaning of four-figure logarithms. It should also include a 

2 I have dealt with this in the Schoolmaster (December 28, 1938) 
and must refer readers to that article for details which I have no 
Space to repeat here. 
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study of graphs, particularly applied to cases where the 
are of practical use. 

2. A simple course of geometry-mensuration-trigono- 
metry, in which arithmetical methods are used whenever 
possible. There should be a minimum of the pure geometry 
of the straight line and the circle. The meaning of sine, 
cosine, and tangent should be explained and illustrated 
when angles are being studied. The simple geometry of the 
solid figures such as the cube, cone, and sphere should come 
at an early stage, and the course should lead to those cases 
of the solution of triangles needed in practical surveying. 

3. A simple course of mechanics including such features 
as the properties of falling bodies, the parallelogram of 
forces, and the centre of gravity. 

4. A simple course of the calculus (I use the term for lack 
of a better name) which could start with recurring decimals, 
and the summation to infinity of a geometrical progression,’ 
and include integrals such as those required to find the 
volumes of the cone and the sphere, and possibly simple 
cases of moment of inertia. This section, like the others, 
should have special reference to the problems found in 
elementary science. 

In stating these requirements I am purposely giving as 
little detail as possible, and saying still less about the 
methods of teaching. Such questions as that of the nature 
of mathematical proof, and to what extent proof in the 
Euclidean sense should be used for the few geometrical 
propositions that remain in the course, I am also avoiding. 
Though something is said about what should be included, 
I am purposely vague about what should be excluded. It 
is possible for a syllabus to be worked out and imposed on 
mathematical teachers from outside, but it is better that 
they should work out the details themselves. Such ques- 
tions as how, consistent with the inclusion of what is required 
for elementary science, the course can be made a good 
introduction to advanced mathematics require consideration 
by the teachers, and should be examined by a competent 
committee. 

The point that requires continual iteration is that the 
present school mathematics is a piece of useless lumber for 
the ordinary child who leaves school about the age of 16, 
and an indifferent and time-wasting exercise for those who 
will later on study mathematics. A course on the lines 
suggested above is urgently required. It is to be hoped that 
teachers of mathematics and mathematical associations will 
wake up and work out the details. This work must be done, 
and if it is not done by teachers of mathematics it will 
eventually be done by others and imposed from outside. 

3 Professor Hogben thinks that progressions are not the best 
introduction to series. Details like this I wish to leave open. 


THE BEST AGE FOR TREATMENT OF CHILDREN WITH 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


By ARTHUR P. TOLFREE, Member of the British Society of Speech Therapists ; Hon. Therapist, Speech Department, 
Royal South Hants. and Southampton Hospital, &c. 


EMBERS of Health, Education, and Hospital 
Committees, parents and teachers of children 
suffering from speech defects and disorders are sometimes 
in doubt as to the best age at which to begin speech therapy. 
For the purpose of this investigation it is advisable to 
divide children into three age groups, viz. : 

(A) Under 5 years (usually termed the pre-school child ; 
there is a growing tendency for children of three and 
four years of age to attend Nursery Schools and Classes). 

(B) 5-7 years (Infants). 

(C) 8 years and over (Juniors and Seniors). 

Disorders of speech (of functional or organic origin) are 
found in all three groups. Mild speech defects are not 


included in this survey, as teachers and parents should be 
sufficiently qualified to correct these by ordinary educa- 
tional speech-training methods. 
The most prevalent disorders of speech in the various 
age groups are as follow : 
ke) l 
I. Cleft palate speech. This, being due to congenital organic 
malformation, may persist throughout a patient’s life if 
surgical treatment is not satisfactory. Surgeons are 
occasionally able to obtain results which necessitate very 
little, if any, speech therapy, but in the majority of cases 
this is required. 
The degree of speech therapy required depends on the 
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success of surgical treatment and the type of child. Cases 
differ. Some require several operations, others only one. 
The ideal age for the first operation is babyhood pro- 
viding, of course, the baby’s health is satisfactory. 

If the surgeon recommends speech therapy it should 
be started without delay. 


2. Delayed speech. If a child does not speak by the age of 
three years and its hearing is apparently normal, the 
advice of a speech therapist should be sought. 


(B) 

1. Stammering. The best time to treat this nervous speech 
disorder is in its incipient stages before the habit factor 
becomes a real problem. Stammering frequently 
develops when a child starts school, but may manifest 
itself earlier or later. The assumption that the child 
will “ grow out of it ” is dangerous. 


2. Lalling (use of baby speech at a time when this should 
be outgrown). This condition is sometimes due to faulty 
upbringing and requires psychological approach. For 
the sake of the child’s future welfare treatment should 
not be delayed. The more babyish and uncooperative 
a child may seem, the greater is the need to expedite 
treatment. 


3. (i) Dyslalia (defective articulation : 
stitutions, elisions, &c.). 
(ii) Aphasic conditions (including Idioglossia—speech 
distorted to the point of unintelligibility by reason of 
word-deafness, literally “a language of one’s own ”’). 
The defective speech may be associated with impaired 
reading, writing, &c. 
3. (i and ii) are best treated when detected, as they can 
be extremely handicapping. 


4. Lisping (faulty articulation of the “s” and “z” 
sounds). This should be dealt with when first detected 


consonantal sub- 
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if teeth are normal. Dental irregularities sometimes 
necessitate the postponement of treatment. 


5. Speech deterioration due to acquired deafness. This is 


best treated when first detected. 

6. Vocal abnormalities. These include the vocal conditions 
associated with adenoids and enlarged tonsils. Appro- 
priate exercises for breath direction, development oi 
resonance, &c., are beneficial after the removal! of the 
obstruction by a surgeon. 

(C) 
The majority of the above-mentioned disorders and 
defects may he present in this age group, and, i 
treatment has not been provided, it should be begun 
without further delay. 


The disorders listed under the three age groups are not 
intended to be exhaustive. The arrangement is subject to 
modification as overlapping is possible. Cases of children 
suffering from two disabilities (e.g. stammering and cleft 
palate) with the additional complication of educational 
retardation are not unknown. 

As a comparatively slight speech disorder may produce 
a considerable psychological reaction in a child, causing it 
to be shy, timid, and unhappy, it will be realized that 
speech therapy should be provided if the child is not to 
have its childhood marred and its personality warped 
(perhaps for all time). Infants should be given treatment 
if it is recommended by a medical practitioner and a speech 
therapist (fully qualified speech therapists work only under 
medical supervision) in order that opportunity may be 
afforded for improved speech with general development. 

Treatment of infants may, because of their tender years, 
seem slow, but this is insufficient reason for withholding 1t. 
The treatment of older children who have suffered from 
speech disorders since infancy is often unhappily protracted 
because of confirmed speech habits which have to be removed 
before correct methods are substituted. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE IN WAR-TIME 


By Sir ALFRED T. DAVIES, K.B.E., C.B. 


HE recent issue by the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England of a memorandum setting forth its 
policy for the duration of the war occurs at an appropriate 
time. No features of a nation’s life suffer more during a 
war—and for long afterwards—than those which are com- 
prehended in, or denoted by, the word “ beautiful ’’. The 
things which we usually refer to as “ amenities ’’ (which 
mean so much to us in this England of ours) not unseldom 
fail sufficiently to arouse appreciation until we lose them— 
and then it is too late. 

War, at its best, is a hideously ugly thing: at its worst, 
and particularly as now conducted, it is synonymous with 
the destruction of nearly everything that all decent-minded 
men and women hold dear—honour, chivalry, beauty, 
utility—all have to “ go ” and to yield place to an ideology 
which, as the present struggle too amply demonstrates, 
knows neither scruple nor restraint in the pursuit of its 
unholy aims. The Council, therefore, does well to stress 
the importance of co-operation in effort on the part of all 
_ planning or other authorities who, in these days, are invested 
with wide powers which enable them to achieve what mere 
individuals are unable to accomplish. r 

But more—much more—than this must be inculcated 
and done if the business of saving rural England from the 
despoiler is to make headway. One therefore misses in the 
memorandum, as well as in some other publications of this 
excellent organization, any reference to an aspect of the 


subject to which more attention might well be given. 
Appreciation of the importance of such practical objects as 
the Council exists to promote must, if the movement 1s tò 
make real and enduring progress, begin in the schoo. 
There will be more prospect everywhere of a protected and 
jealously guarded countryside when, for example, some 
elementary lessons on the ugliness, selfishness, and preva- 
lence of the litter habit are given in the class-room. There 
will also be more likelihood of the little stream which runs 
through the village not being polluted and becoming an eye- 
sore through being made the dumping-ground for all the 
household rubbish of the neighbourhood, as well as for other 
prized features in the landscape remaining ‘‘ things of beauty 
and a joy for ever’, when teachers become conscious of the 
immensity of the contribution which they are capable of 
making to the realization of all that the C.P.R.E. stands 
for. Interesting and practical instruction on these and 
like matters during the early and impressionable years of 
childhood would do more than any by-laws and fines in 
after-life to secure objects which have the approval—but 
not always the active support—of all decent-minded 
citizens. Perhaps the Council of the C.P.R.E., and is 
Welsh equivalent, the C.P.R.W., will give this aspect of the 
matter their consideration. A sensible and homely leatiet 
on the subject, with practical suggestions, capable of being 
given effect to by school children, would not come amiss at 
the present time. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SOCIETY 


Sir,—Mr. C. L. Nordon, who writes about this Society in 
your last issue, is a well-known lawyer and a member 
of the ‘‘ Council ” of the “ University of London Graduates’ 
Association ’’ whose activities are so completely exposed 
in our recent pamphlet entitled Convocation—A Study in 
Academic Democracy. 

The lengthy cross-examination concerning our Bulletin 
in May to which he devotes the greater part of his letter is, 
therefore, merely an elaborate attempt ‘‘ by Counsel ” to 
discredit an opponent and to divert attention away from 
the salient weaknesses of his own case. Whilst, therefore, 
I have no intention of answering in detail, in view of the fact 
that a full statement covering the matter has been published 
by our Committee, I wish to make it clear that the sugges- 
tion that we “ canvassed ” the Fascists, or indeed anybody 
else, for advertisements, is entirely false. We canvassed 
nobody. The advertisements in our Bulletin were obtained 
as a result of circulars sent to various sections of the Classi- 
fied Trades Directory, in which particulars of our advertising 
terms were announced. Among the sections so circularized 
were ‘‘ Publishers ’’, and among the publishers happened 
to be the firms which published Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
pamphlets. All this took place six months ago and I 
suggest that, but for the dialectical extremity in which 
members of the “ U.L.G.A. Council ’’ now find themselves, 
this storm in a tea-cup would long ago have been allowed 
to subside. After all, when an organization is subjected to 
severe criticism in a publication and when it seeks to meet 
that criticism by attacking the advertisements in the 
publication and completely ignoring its actual contents, 
then some people are bound to suspect that the criticisms 
are a little difficult to answer. 

Mr. Nordon also repeats his assertion, originally put 
forward as a somewhat lengthy “ point of order’’ at the 
recent meeting of Convocation and disallowed by the 
Chairman as irrelevant, that we have, in some undefined 
way, made improper use of the title of Convocation in our 
Bulletin. I would point out, in the first place, that 
“ Convocation ” is a word, not a title, just as “ Council ” or 
“ Assembly ” or “ Meeting ” are words and not titles. The 
use of the word ‘‘ Convocation ” to describe an assembly of 
people is not a monopoly of London University and it would 
be just as absurd for the Church of England to accuse the 
University of London of adopting the “ title ” of one of its 
constituent bodies as it is for Mr. Nordon to make a similar 
accusation against our Society. Secondly, this is a matter 
for Convocation to decide and Mr. Nordon, if he wishes to 
criticize us, can take action by moving an appropriate 
resolution in Convocation, where we shall be happy to meet 
him and discuss the question. I would remind him of “ the 
impropriety ... of criticizing outside Convocation a 
matter in which Convocation is the sole proper arbiter ” 
(the words are Sir Ernest Graham-Little’s). And, before 
we leave this question of ‘‘ quasi-official titles ’’, there is 
yet another question ‘‘ which many members of the Uni- 
versity would like to have solved ’’, and that is the question 
how and when the “ U.L.G.A.”’ itself secured the right 
to use the title of the University of London, and how it 
has come to pass that an organization with such a title, and 
purporting to speak on behalf of the University’s graduates, 
persistently refuses to publish details of how many paid-up 
members it possesses, and of its Rules and Constitution 
or its Annual Balance-Sheet. During the whole of the 
past five years, the “ U.L.G.A.” has been consistently 
challenged to publish these details : its failure to do so can, 
perhaps, be now “ solved ” by Mr. Nordon, who is a member 
of its “ Council ”. ’ 

Our Society is also criticized because of the statement 
that our Rules have not yet been finally drafted and 


approved. Such a criticism, coming from the direction of 
the ‘‘ U.L.G.A.’’, leaves one breathless at its sheer audacity ! 
The facts, briefly, are that provisional Rules were drafted 
before the Society was formed and adopted at its first 
meeting. During that time, however, large numbers of 
new members were—and still are—joining the Society. 
Certain details of a more or less technical character were 
left to the Committee for final drafting and will, in due 
course, be submitted in detail for final approval to a General 
Meeting of our members. We desire that the Rules shall 
fully and adequately reflect the wishes of all who have joined 
the Society and it is also our intention to publish them, in 
their final form, for the information of all graduates of the 
University. Our Annual Balance Sheet will similarly be 
published. That a member of the “ U.L.G.A. Council ”’ 
should find this democratic procedure a little odd is hardly 
surprising. I am anxious to dispel Mr. Nordon’s doubts, 
however, and I shall therefore be pleased—if he wishes it— 
to exchange with him a copy of our Society’s draft Rules in 
return for a copy of the Rules of the “ U.L.G.A.”.. I am 
inclined to doubt, however, whether he really wishes to 
pursue the matter to this extent. 

Mr. Nordon concludes his letter with the customary 
encomiums on Sir Ernest Graham-Little’s alleged services 
to the University. Neither he, nor any other official of the 
“ U.L.G.A.”, nor indeed Sir Ernest himself, has yet ventured 
to dispute the accuracy of a single sentence or statement in 
our pamphlet, in which Sir Ernest’s record in Convocation 
and the activities of the “ U.L.G.A.” are examined in 
considerable detail. It would appear, from the recent 
elections to the Standing Committee, that the majority of 
active members of Convocation are beginning to find 
Mr. Nordon and his “ points of order ’’, and the lyrical 
eulogies of Sir Ernest, a little unconvincing. I would 
therefore advise your correspondent to prepare his next 
brief a little more thoroughly lest perchance, when he next 
appears in your columns, it may have to be in some capacity 
other than that of a member of the Standing Committee of 
Convocation. 


J. STEWART Cook, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., A.I.C., 
‘“ Crossways ”, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 
Osborne Road, Windsor. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


SIR,—I have read With great interest the leading article in 
last month’s Journal on “ Educational Research ”. Dis- 
counting public indifference to educational matters as a 
whole, however, I find three great obstacles to be overcome. 
These are: (a) the lack of interest shown by the teaching 
profession in general; (b) the suspicion with which In- 
spectors as a class are still regarded by many teachers ; 
(c) the failure of many of our Training Colleges and most of 
our Training Departments to keep abreast of the latest 
developments in the schools. With the present haphazard 
recruitment of men and women into the profession I can 
foresee little real progress. 

Your leading article lays insufficient stress, I think, on 
the fact that, whilst education is a science and an exact 
science at that, teaching is pre-eminently an art. Surely, 
teachers are born, not made; and I think that is the real 
mistake training departments make. I forget which famous 
painter it was who said in answer to a pupil who asked him 
how to set about painting a picture: ‘‘ Just paint, young 
man.” Then why in heaven’s name do humdrum lecturers 
in education lay down schemes of instruction that must 
often be rigidly adhered to? Students weary me with a 
request that they be allowed to teach a form on certain lines 
“ because the visiting tutor dammed any other approach ’’. 
That training year should surely be a year ripe with 
experiment. 
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Of course training departments have a “ disappointing 
record in educational research ’’. How can they do any 
research of a vital nature when they are so hopelessly out 
of touch ? The only answer I make to them is to get out 
of their model schools and away from their carefully prepared 
and artificially planned demonstration lessons. And 
educational research in this country must remain unor- 
ganized, sterile, sporadic, and unrelated to the realities of 
the class-room, so long as the training of our teachers and 
recruitment of lecturers and professors work along the 
same barren and unprofitable lines. 

VERNON MALLINSON. 

135 Forest Road, 

Loughborough. 


‘BRITISH CHILDREN AREN'T AFRAID ” 


[The following letter from an Essex girl of 15 has been sent 
to us by the Director of Education for that county. We 
deeply regret to learn that two of the children saved 
were lost when the second liner was sunk on September 
17th.—ED.] 


DEAR Mr. LAWRENCE,—An education representative who 
met us at Chelmsford station asked me if I would write and 
tell you of my experiences during the past few days. 

When the ship was torpedoed no one was frightened ; it 
was a thrilling adventure to us all. 

We were in Liverpool for several days, and went aboard 
the “ S.S. Valandom ” on August 28, between 11 and 
12 a.m. but did not sail until about 5 o'clock the following 
morning. When I awoke the land was just disappearing. 

Each morning, directly after breakfast, we had life-boat 
drill. We were made to understand exactly what we had 
to do. Three peals of an electric bell meant alarm—go at 
once to assembly station; incessant ringing meant go at 
once to boat stations. We always had to wear a warm coat 
and carry our life-belts. This rule, however, only applied 
to the time we were in the danger zone, which would have 
taken about four days to pass. The trip would have lasted 
roughly eight days. 

All children had to be in bed by 8 p.m. On the evening 
we were torpedoed we all went to bed very happily. I was 
awakened about 11 o’clock by a loud thud. I sat up in my 
bunk, which was a top one, and grabbed my life-belt. I 
then jumped out of bed and woke up John, a little boy I was 
looking after. We older girls were very pleased to have a 
smaller child in our cabin to mother. I put on my coat and 
shoes, and another girl in my cabin helped me to get on 
John’s coat and shoes. I carried the little boy up the stairs 
and then a steward stopped me. My life-belt wasn’t tied 
up, so he made it secure for me. All the children’s belts 
were made fast before we were allowed on deck. Miss 
Walker—my escort—then took charge of John and we 
assembled in the smoke-room. Our group was the first 
complete one to assemble. We then went to boat-station Io 
where we were put into the life-boats. When I was settled 
I looked at my watch and found the time was 11.25 p.m. 
We were lowered down to the water, getting a nice cold bath 
as we did so. We were sitting in the boat for an hour still 
fastened to the ship when the order was shouted to bring 
her up. We were hauled up and once more assembled in the 
smoke-room. We could see some boats tossing about in the 
water as the “ Valandom ” and several other ships in the 
convoy were floodlit after the torpedoing. The ship was 
listing to the port side. 

Beds were made on the smoke-room floor and we were 
going to sleep when we again had to go to boat-stations. 
This time it was No. 7. The ropes were cut and we began 
tossing about. There were eight men rowing and it was 
pretty hard work for them. They were panting and blowing 
as the sea was rough. We were going up and down. I 
thought it was very soothing. We passed one or two flood- 
lit ships. We were all singing, but gradually the voices died 
away as children kept being sick. I was very lucky and 
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didn't feel sick at all; in fact I was thoroughly enjoving 
myself and kept trying to sing, but no one joined in, they 
were all feeling too ill. 

We were tossing about for an hour before we came along- 
side the “ Vallimosa’’, an English oil tanker. A sailor 
grabbed hold of me and tied a rope round my waist and up 
I went. I held as tight as I could and hoped for the best. 
It seemed a long way, but it was jolly good fun. I was 
helped over the side by five or six sailors and taken to a 
cabin where children were lying on the floor. I lay down 
and went to sleep. The next morning my friend and I went 
on deck ; we could see no land at all. During the morning 4 
naval ship came towards us, and every one was wondering 
whether it was a British or German vessel ; anyway it went 
away and didn’t try any funny tricks, so we presumed it 
was one of ours. 

That evening we sighted land ; by 8 o’clock we were sailing 
up the Clyde; every one was happy and we were all singing 
songs. The Dutch were singing their songs, and we were 
singing “‘ Roll out the Barrel”, ‘‘ Rule Britannia’’, and 
lots of other songs. That night there were 15 or 16 people 
sleeping in the same cabin as myself. 

When we awoke we could see the land very clearly. I 
spent nearly all morning talking to the bandmaster of the 
“ Valandom ’’. He was Dutch, and gave me his orange 
ribbon which he was wearing to celebrate Queen Wilhel- 
mina’s birthday, which was on the Saturday. Another 
sailor gave me a button from his uniform. I think every one 
had some sort of souvenir. 

We had to wait several hours for the pilot to come aboard 
to steer us through the mine-field. The Captain—who is 
Irish—was getting impatient waiting and kept blowing his 
whistle. It made a deafening noise. About 12 a.m. we 
were sorted into groups and boarded a small pleasure 
steamer which took us to the docks at Greenock. 

I was very sorry to leave the tanker and my Dutch friends, 
as I had enjoyed myself thoroughly and every one was so 
kind. When we landed we were driven through cheering 
crowds to a theatre, where we were given food and clothes. 
Then we went by train to Glasgow. At the station all the 
Dutch sailors were lined up and we walked between them. 
This was the last time I ever saw them; every one was 
waving as they recognized different sailors and stewards. 

When we arrived at Glasgow we were driven to a school 
where we stayed until Wednesday morning. On Monday a 
lot of photographers and reporters were taking pictures and 
stories. A lot of children spoke over the wireless. I was 
one of them. 

We travelled to London on Wednesday and a number of 
us stayed at a teachers’ training college. We were well 
cared for, and all had a good supper, hot bath, and then 
beautiful beds with sheets and pillow-cases. I really appre- 
ciated that, as of course we had been sleeping in emergency 
beds with just rough blankets and no sheets. I made the 
last lap of my journey on Thursday and arrived home 
about I p.m. 

The ship on which we were travelling to Canada was 
Dutch, named ‘‘ S.S. Valandom ’’, the crew was also Dutch. 
I think the Dutch are about the nicest people, and I should 
like a chance of thanking them, and also the Captain and 
crew of the ‘‘ Vallimosa ” for all they did for us. 

It was the grandest adventure of my life and we enjoyed 
every minute. I’ve never had so many thrills before. We 
all thought it was the best fun we have ever had. 

This was my fourth trip across the Atlantic, but the first 
time I’ve ever been torpedoed. I am going again on the 
next boat, and, if we're torpedoed again, I shall try a third 
time. 

My parents are willing and I am anxious to show old 
Hitler that British children aren't afraid of him. 

Yours sincerely, 

Maple Trees, DOREEN ADA BOREHAM. 

Chelmsford Road, 
Purleigh, Essex. 
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BLACKIE’S NEW BOOKS 


General Science 


By L. J. M. COLEBY, M.A. (Cantab), Ph.D., M.Sc. (London). Senior Science Master, County School 
for Boys, Gillingham, Kent. Part I, with 4 half-tone illustrations and 178 diagrams. 3s. 6d. 
This, the first of two books, covers the first two years’ work of a School Certificate Course in General Science. The 


fundamental elementary principles and the various Sciences are adequately treated and the author does not “‘ lose the 
science in the generality.” 


A Biology Course for Schools 


By R. H. DYBALL, M.A., City of London School. With 210 drawings and photographs. 4s.6d. In two parts, 
as. 6d. each. 


This new Biology provides a course of study suitable for candidates taking Biology as an independent subject in any of 
the various School Certificate Examinations. The Junior volume is intended to be used in the first two years, and while 
it is an integral part of the complete course, it can be used both as a general preliminary survey of plant and animal life 
suitable for younger pupils of 11 or 12 to 13 or 14 years of age, and as an introduction to the much stiffer Senior books. All 
essential difficulties have been reserved for the Senior Book, which deals mainly with the structure and function of certain 
less familiar forms of living creatures. 


A School Algebra 


By C. WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab), Headmaster of Thetford Grammar School, and R. C. B. TAIT, 
B.Sc. Hons. (London), Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar School. 


A course in Algebra, which covers the School Certificate Syllabus of Elementary Mathematics for all the various 
examining bodies. The book is divided into four parts, each containing a suggested year’s work, and is issued in the 
following forms. 


Complete. 38s.9d. With Answers, 4s. 


Parts I and II (one vol.), 28. 3d. With answers, as. 6d. Part Ill, 1s. gd. With answers, 2s. 
Parts III and IV (one vol.), a8. 3d. With answers, 2s. 6d. Part IV, 1s. gd. With answers, 2s. 


A Revision Course of French Grammar 
By B. J. PENDLEBURY, M.A., Assistant Master at the Douglas High School, I.O.M. 1s. gd. 


This book is designed to provide a systematic course of revision for fourth forms. It can be used with the minimum 
of assistance from the teacher ; it contains abundant exercises ; and special emphasis is laid on the rapid manipulation 
of the verb and the words most closely connected with it. Appendices contain special vocabularies, additional exercises, 
and tables of irregular verbs. This book should be of special value in classes that have been temporarily disorganized 
owing to war conditions. 


La Grammaire. amcm La Béte dans les Neiges 
and JOLLY. Edited by HELEN M. FRANCISQUE PARN. Edited by G. A. 


TRUDGIAN, D. és L., Dipl. d’Et. Paris, Reader RIDING, M.A., Head Master of Aldenham School, 


in Modern Languages, University College, Exeter. 18. 2d. With footnotes and vocabulary, 1s. gd. A first-rate 
The text of the play, with critical introduction, and story of the frozen Canadian North. Highways and Byways 
explanatory notes. Blackie’s French Plays. of French Literature. 


English Essays: A Representative Anthology 
Selected and Edited by W. CUTHBERT ROBB, M.A., Hawick High School. 2s. 6d. 


Thirty-four essays from the time of Bacon to the present day. With historical and critical Introduction, Biographical 
Notes, and an appendix of Critical Notes and Exercises. 


Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 
Edited by R. F. PATTERSON, M.A., D.Litt. 1s. 6d. 


With biographical and critical introduction, explanatory notes, and a complete glossary. A new volume in Blackie's 
Standard English Classics. 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


EDUCATION IN THE U.S.S.R. (2) 
By J. P. MacCOLUM, B.A., H.Dip.Ed. 


HE percentage of people able to read and write in 

Russia was 21 per cent in 1913, in 1920 it was 46°5 

per cent, in 1928 it was said to have risen to 58°4 per cent, 
and in 1933 to 90 per cent. 

Schools for adults include day-schools, Sunday schools 
and political schools. The day-schools are either agricul- 
tural or industrial according to the locality. The course is 
from two to three years and renders the student eligible for 
the higher educational institutions on an equality with the 
pupils who have passed through the single labour schools. 


LANGUAGES 


There are about 200 different nationalities in the 
U.S.S.R. One hundred and two of these have their own 
written language, many of them only since 1913. The 
children in these national republics are taught their native 
tongue as well as Russian. 

This means there are over seventy languages in use in 
the elementary schools and forty-five in the secondary. 
In 1930 there were 49,208 books published in Russia ; 
70 per cent of these were in the Russian tongue, the 
remainder in the languages of the national minorities. 

The teachers, however, are almost entirely Russian, of 
Russian training, and educated in Russian literature. 


Co-OPERATIVE EDUCATION 


A word must be said about co-operative education, since 
the system of such education is in Russia the most extensive, 
by far, in the world. 

Schools are maintained by the consumer’s co-operative 
movement to provide the additional education required by 
an active co-operator and still more by every committee- 
man and every employee in the service of the movement. 

Vocational classes and schools are devoted to these 
special subjects. There is at least one such school in every 
oblast or county. Each county nominates its own quota 
of students and pays all fees for them. These accounted 
for 60,000 pupils in 1933. The co-operative academies at 
Moscow and Leningrad are of university rank. 


SUBJECTS 


The schools are used entirely for the dissemination of 
communist doctrines. What the pupils most easily imbibe 
is the propaganda against the western capitalist world. 
Such schools have little use for liberal subjects, and the 
study of such subjects is very slight compared with the pro- 
fessional studies. 

There is, in Russia, no distinction drawn between the 
brain worker and the manual worker, no tangible credit 
for the man who studies longer than another that he may 
be able to specialize in any work. 

On the school curriculum the Physical Sciences, in which 
are included mathematics, physics, chemistry, natural 
history, and drawing, get 38 per cent of the time. The 
school month consists of 127 hours. Social Science, includ- 
ing literature and geography, gets 23 per cent; Labour in 
Production gets 18 per cent; Music and Physical Culture 
get 9 per cent; Languages get 7 per cent; Club Work gets 
5 per cent. There is little trace of artistic culture in that 
curriculum. 

METHOD 

The period from 1921 till 1930 in Russian education has 
been described as the “ joyous Bedlam ”. The pupils were 
supposed to govern the school; teachers had a free hand 
to teach as they wished, while the inspectors favoured first 
one system, then another. The result was an uneven 
training resulting in precocious knowledge in some things, 
with a woeful lack of precise knowledge in others. 


In 1931 the authorities began to realize that this was 
not an ideal training for life; children knew more about 
the bad conditions of labour in capitalist countries than 
about the geography of the U.S.S.R. The system was 
reformed from top to bottom. Discipline was restored, 
subjects were taught separately, examinations, marking 
systems, and grades were introduced. 

The primary method is “ learn by doing ’’. The schoo:s 
are in constant and intimate association with one or more 
of the neighbouring factories, or in the country with 
adjacent State or collective farms. 

All subjects are taught as the basis of the various arts of 
production. Education has a bias towards “ technology ” 
with a view to later vocational training. 


DEFECTS OF THE SYSTEM 
Of all this immense programme put before the pecple 
probably not one item has been carried out in its entirety. 
Even kindergarten or elementary schools, though extending 


- from urban to rural districts, are still very far from com- 


pletely covering the whole of the U.S.S.R. 

As already mentioned there are 24,000,000 children 
attending school, but hardly anywhere, in city or country, 
are there school buildings sufficient to contain them. There 
is a great lack of teachers, not enough to bring the classes 
down even to fifty per class. There are about 500,007 
teachers, about half of whom have the scantiest training 
and qualifications. 

The bulk of the students enter the higher colleges with 
an imperfect knowledge of secondary school subjects. The 
five-year course in these colleges is too short even without 
having to go back again over these subjects. The demand 
for technicians, however, is so great that students are 
pushed into responsible positions when half trained. 

Whatever else the system may have done, it has done 
little to make life beautiful. In 1921 Lenin said: “We 
are a people, to put it mildly, on the level, as it were, of 
semi-barbarism.’”’ No great strides have been made from 
this position in the cultural, finer sphere. The life of the 
people is as devoid of beauty as of comfort. 


AUSTRALIA 


NGLISH educationists will read with interest these 
records of Australian education. W. C. Radford, in 
his detailed study?! of the vocational and cultural life of a 
community of 4,000 people—the Shire of Bairnsdale in 
Victoria—made full use of the questionary method, " the 
only means of access to large groups in the occupations 
selected ’’’. History, civics, and geography were found 
“ of little or no use in jobs ” but there was a general desire 
for knowledge of the internal combustion engine and of 
electricity in its commonest forms. “ Drawing was con- 
sidered almost as useful as writing.” 

Dr. Edward Sweetman’s historical studies® * are also 
concerned with Victoria. The teachers’ hymn prefacing 
his history of the Melbourne Teachers’ College asks the 
pertinent question : 

Have you seen the dawn that’s waking o’er the 
mountains 
Far away ? 


1The Educational Needs of a Rural Community. By W. C. 
RADFORD. 

3 History of the Melbourne Teachers’ College and its Pre- 
decessors. By E. SWEETMAN. 

3 The Educational Activities in Victoria of the Rt. Hon. 
H. C. E. Childers. By E. SWEETMAN. (Australian Council for 
Educational Research, Educational Research Series.) (No. 50, 
6s. No. 57, 5s. No. 58, Paper, 5s.; Cloth, 6s. 6d. Melbourne 
University Press in association with the Oxford University Press ) 

(Continued on page 458) 
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Modern Europe 
1871—1939 


_ By D. C. SomĪmERvELL. A clear and comprehensive history of modern Europe, which can now, 
: perhaps for the first time, be seen in its proper perspective. The book contains an introductory 
. chapter summarizing the results of the period 1789 to 1871, and includes 7 maps. 4s. 


Life and Thought in the Greek 
and Roman World 


` By Prof. M. Cary and Prof. T. J. HAaRnorr. A brief but comprehensive survey of the geographic 
political, and social background of Greek and Roman civilization, setting forth its main achieve- 
© ments in the fields of language and literature, science ang philosophy, art, and religion. With 
12 half-tone plates and 4 maps. 8s. 6d. 


General Science. Part il 


By J. C. PLatr, FREDA Jones, and J. H. Hopkinson (Headmaster and Science Staff, Chadderton 
- Grammar School). This volume, together with the authors’ General Science, Part I and Part III 
. (in preparation), covers the complete School Certificate course. The main theme of Part II is the 
- relationship between life and energy in its various forms. With 130 diagrams. 4s. 6d. 


Australia 


A Study in Warm Environments and their effect on British Settlement 


By GrirrirH TAYLOR, Professor of Geography in the University of Toronto. The lack of a really 
. satisfactory book on Australia has long been felt. The present work, based on long teaching 
- experience in Australia and elsewhere, should become a standard work. Demy 8vo, with 
- end-paper maps, 4 half-tone plates and 142 diagrams. 21s.net. (Methuen’s Advanced Geographies.) 


Think it Out A Textbook of Electricity 


; By J. D. STEPHENSON. A course in Criticism and By H. G. MırcHeLL. Covers requirements of H.C., 
Composition for S.C. and VIth forms. 3s. Scholarship and Intermediate B.Sc. students. 10s. 
Lady Precious Stream Four Tales 
; An old Chinese play, translated by S. I. Hsrune. as. By JosePH ConraD. Is. gd. 
School Certificate German School Certificate French 
Composition Composition 
By C. E. Stockton. 2s. 6d. By C. E. STOCKTON. 2s. 3d. 


METHUEN, 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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A distracted world needs that vision to-day! Since, in 
June 1835, John Batman “ viewed ‘ the site for a village’, 
now Melbourne, on Yarra River ’’, Melbourne has made a 
significant contribution to education. Melbourne Uni- 
versity was founded in 1853 by H. C. E. Childers, its first 
Vice-Chancellor, to be open without religious tests ‘‘ to 
all classes and denominations of Her Majesty’s subjects ’’. 
A few years later Childers returned to England and entered 
political life, becoming Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Gladstone from 1882 to 1885. He refused a title, his chief 
ambition being service to his country. He died in 1896. 
His career shows some resemblance to that of ‘‘ Bobbie ” 
Lowe, another of Gladstone’s Chancellors, and the first 
Member of Parliament for London University. Childers 
was from Cambridge, Lowe, who became Lord Sherbrooke, 
from Oxford ; both emigrated to Australia. Dr. Sweetman’s 
biography illuminates both an interesting personality and 
the early educational history of Australia. 


* * * 


The Sydney University Reprints for 1938, Section XII 
(Social Sciences—economics, education, history, philosophy, 
psychology, and anthropology) include two lectures by 
A. H. Martin on Vocational Psychology. Denouncing “‘ the 
pseudo-science of characterology ’’, he discusses scientifically 
the efficacy of anatomical measurements and mental testing. 
Progress is being made in Australia in the important subject 
of personality testing. Sydney Institute, after careful 
research, has selected a graphic record of the subject’s 
compression of a spring dynamometer as a simple test of 
persistence. Standing on tiptoe does not vary with physical 
strength but according to the quality of persistence. The 
second lecture is on the Psychologist in Industry. 


NEW ZEALAND 

HE New Zealand Council for Educational Research has 
published the fifth annual report (for 1939). Acknow- 
ledgment is made to the Carnegie Corporation for the 
subsidy in aid of the investigation of the five years. ‘‘ The 
Educational Research Series ’’ contains eleven volumes, 
and the “ Studies in Education ” five. In addition, the 
Director, Mr. A. E. Campbell, has published a book 
entitled Modern Trends in Education. Reference is made 
to Dr. F. H. Spencer’s report, at the invitation of the 
President of the Carnegie Corporation, on technical educa- 
tion in Australia and New Zealand. The council acts as a 
clearing house for information on education in New Zealand. 


* * * 


The organ of the Secondary School Teachers in New 
Zealand, referring to attacks made on teachers, strongly 
protests against the suggestion made in the daily Press that 
in time of war there is a need for measures to counteract 
any subversive tendencies that might exist among the 
teachers employed in secondary schools, and adds: ‘‘ Such 
a statement is a grave reflection on the integrity of the 
teaching profession, which has always prided itself on the 
fact that, although its members might hold widely divergent 
political views, these were never allowed to influence their 
teaching ”’. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

HE report on the Native Student Teacher! reveals some 

of the difficulties of educational administrators in 

South Africa, especially the language difficulty. Eight 

languages are distinguished. Linguistic groups occupy 

large continuous areas; but in the towns, especially in the 

Transvaal, there is intermixture, and children frequently do 

not speak the language of their parents. Training colleges 

for teachers are run by the religious denominations aided 

by the State. Full statistics are given for the several States 
of the Union. 


1The Native Student Teacher: a Socio-Educational Survey. 
By P. A. W. Cook. 
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The second report? is of wider scientific interest. Boys 
show greater evidence of malnutrition than girls, due 
possibly to greater activity and to the fact that the female 
requires less food for maintenance. Information is given 
as to the tests for deficiency of the several vitamins, and 
the signs of mineral and protein deficiency. The report is 
an important contribution to the study of physique and 
nutrition, to which increasing attention is being given ir 
Great Britain. 


U.S.A. 


HE General Education Board founded by John D. 
Rockefeller in 1902 has published its report and 
accounts for 1939. During the year a sum of $3,822,043 
was appropriated, the largest contribution of more than a 
million and a half dollars being for Negro and white educa- 
tion in the South. In a few years the funds of the Board 
will be exhausted and its work in support of research and 
experimentation in general education will be closed, leaving 
intact the existing work in education in the southern States. 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller resigned his membership during 
the year after thirty-seven years of service, and is succeeded 
in the chairmanship by Mr. Ernest Hopkins, President ot 
Dartmouth College. 


SWITZERLAND 


HE Bureau International d'Education, Geneva, has 
published the report of the eighth conference on 
public instruction held in July 1939 under the presidency 
of M. Oliveira Guimaraes, attended by representatives of 
forty countries. The British representatives were Mr. J. 
Strachan (England and Wales), Mr. A. S. Lamb (Scotland), 
and Mr. F. T. Cremins (Eire). Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand were also represented. The subjects discussed were 
the terms of employment of secondary school teachers, the 
organization of pre-scholar education, and the teaching ot 
geography in secondary schools. A separate volume has 
been published containing information supplied by ministers 
of education on pre-scholar education. 


ARGENTINA 


HE International Bureau of Education directs attention 
to an article by Mr. Alejandro Bunge in La Nacion 
dealing with the great advances made in education in 
Argentina. Efforts to eliminate illiteracy have been so 
successful that now less than 12 per cent among the inhabi- 
tants over seven years of age are illiterate. The educational 
budget has risen from 87,000,000 pesos in 1932 to 150,000,000 
in the estimates for 1940. Mr. Bunge looks forward to 
further progress, and thinks that, twenty years hence, all 
children (1,200,000) between six and twelve will be at 
school; 420,000 over twelve will be in the new intermediate 
schools, and 150,000 in secondary and vocational schools; 
at least 100,000 young people over eighteen will be studying 
agriculture, mining, engineering, or arts and crafts, as 
apprentices or pupils; 10,000 will be in normal schools: 
60,000 will be in universities; 6,000 teachers will be in 
training; and 500 students will be continuing their studies 
abroad. 


U.S.S.R. 

HE Council of People’s Commissars of the Russian 

Socialist Federated Soviet Republic has approved the 
award of 830 Stalin Stipends “to students of higher educa- 
tional institutions. Two hundred and sixty-three Stipends 
were awarded to students of the State Universities of the 
Commissariat of Education of the R.S.F.S.R. Stipends 
were also awarded to 298 students of the 68 pedagogical 
institutes of the Republic, and to students in the 37 
medical schools of the Commissariat of Health of the 
R.S.F.S.R. 


2 Physique and Nutrition : a Study of European School Children 
in Pretoria, Union of South Africa. By H. LE RicHe. (Research 
Series, Nos. 12 and 13.) (No. 1, 2s. No. 2, 3s. Pretoria: 
S.A. Council for Educational Research.) 
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`~ MACMILLAN e CO. HAVE NOT INCREASED THE PRICES OF ANY OF THEIR SECONDARY 
‘> SCHOOL BOOKS SINCE THE WAR, AND HAVE NO PRESENT INTENTION OF DOING SO. 


CHEMISTRY 
Are Introduction to Chemistry. By A. C. CAV ELL, B.Sc., B.A., Senior 


Science Master at Uppingham School. 
A complete course of chemistry covering the requirements of subsidiary chemistry in Higher School Certificate 
Examinations and also those of the Civil Service Commission of similar standard. For students going further with 
chemistry, it also leads up to the more advanced “‘ Intermediate Chemistry,” by Professor T. M. Lowry, and Mr. 
. Cavell. Historical notes, exercises from recent examination papers and details of practical work are special features. 
m Part I. Inorganic Chemistry. A School Certificate Course. 6s. Parts Il and IIl. Elementary Physical Chemistry 
k and Organic Chemistry. 4s. 


k GEOGRAPHY | 
= The Complete Geographies. By ALYS MAMOUR. 


The World, 3s. 6d. The Americas, 4s. Asia and Australasia, 4s. 6d. In preparation, Europe and Africa. The 
four volumes in this series have been designed to provide a complete course in Geography for pupils aged over 11. 


= The volumes are self-contained and may also be used independently. The general scheme of the series is in exact 
accordance with suggestions advanced in official publications on geography teaching. 
MATHEMATICS 
3 Upper Sehool Algebr @e Being an abridged and revised edition of Hall and Knight’s Higher 
L Algebra. By L. CROSLAND, M.C., B.Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, Grammar School, Ulverston. 6s. 


In many secondary schools the syllabus of the appropriate Higher School Certificate examination largely determines 
the mathematics taken by pupils in an Advanced Course. Most of these take mathematics as one of a group of three 
or four subjects ; only an occasional pupil specializes in mathematics. This revision of Hall and Knight’s Higher 
Algebra is mainly intended for the non-specialists. 


. Commercial Arithmetie. By FREDERICK G. W. BROWN, M.Sc. (London), F.C.P., 
‘i formerly Senior Mathematical Master, West Ham Municipal Secondary School. 6s. 

The course is designed to cover the syllabuses in the subject prescribed by the chicf examining authorities in com- 
mercial arithmetic. Special features are the attention given to the use of shortened methods of working and to their 
accuracy, many exercises from recent examination papers, a chapter on the use of calculating machines, and tables 
of 7-figure logarithms. 


FRENCH 
Conseils aun Jeune Francais partant pour U’Angleterre. 


a Suivi d'une Lettre a une Jeune Femme de Qualité partant pour Londres au moment de la ‘‘ saison,” ct de Notes pour 
f un Homme d’état Français qui traverse pour la première fois la Manche. By ANDRE MAUROIS. Edited by 
G. C. ANDREWS, M.A., Senior Modern Languages Master, Portora Royal School. 1s. 6d. 

A reader intended for the use of pupils in the fifth and sixth form. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


International Relations since the Peace Treaties. By £. H. 
CARR, Wilson Professor of International Politics in the University College of Wales. School Edition. New and 
Enlarged Edition. With maps. 4s. 

Professor Carr, who was in the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service from 1916 to 1936, here gives in small compass 
xt a concise and readable account of the course of international relations since the Peace Treaties. Additional chapters 

take account of events up to March 31, 1940. 
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LATIN 


Modern School Classics. 4 new Series of Latin Texts. Edited with Introductory 
i Notes and Vocabulary by H. E. GOULD, M.A., and J. L. WHIT EL EY, M.A. Two new volumes, OVID: 
: METAMORPHOSES. Book VIII. 2s. 3d. CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Book V. 2s. 3d. 
This series, consisting of texts chosen from as wide a range as possible, is designed for pupils who have studied 
Latin for two or three years and are ready to read their first author either in verse or prose. The authors of this 
series have had long experience of teaching Latin in Secondary Schools and are familiar with the needs and difficulties 
of the modern pupil. 


Macmillan & Co. Lid., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 2 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Conference of Civil Liberties.—The Emergency Con- 
ference called by the National Council for Civil Liberties was 
attended by 1,300 persons, including 817 fully mandated 
delegates representing 811,600 persons. Societies repre- 
sented included 142 political organizations, 104 non-political, 
religious, cultural, and progressive bodies, and delegates 
from Tenants’ and Residents’ Associations. Criticism was 
offered of the Emergency Powers Defence Act, and special 
reference was made to a questionary issued by local authori- 
ties regarding the views of teachers. From a letter from the 
Secretary of a County Education Committee to head- 
masters this sentence was quoted: ‘‘ If there is any doubt 
about the loyalty of any member of the staff, will you please 
make a separate report ?’’ The chief speech was made by 
Mr. Frank Owen, Editor of the Evening Standard. He said 
that the united strength of the entire people could beat 
Hitler, but at the moment they were more apprehensive 
about Sir John Anderson and his Security Squads. The one 
and only way to defeat Hitler and Himmler was to mobilize 
and use to the limit the terrific social and military power 
residing in a society of free men and women. The weapons 
of freedom were the right to speak and the right to write. 
Both were in danger. He went on to give specific details of 
the conference at which the Minister of Information said 
that, the voluntary censorship having broken down, he pro- 
posed to install a compulsory censorship and had contem- 
plated the idea of one single national newspaper. Mr. Owen 
said that effective opposition had been made to these pro- 
posals, and added that the Minister of Information and the 
Chief Censor intended to renew the assault. They were not 
going to let such things happen here. ‘* To-day in this island 
we are fighting the battle of free men all over the world. 
We realize that great storms may come and shake the 
country like an oak. They will not break it. .. . We do 
not require uplift. We only need to know what is going on 
about us. . . . We have a great people and a great leader. 
It is he who warned us of the fate which has fallen on other 
nations which were until yesterday our allies. ... The 
newspapers, the free meetings of the public are our safe- 
guard against that here.” The Council submitted a 
Memorandum to Mr. Attlee alleging that the Emergency 
Powers are being seriously abused. The police were seizing 
as seditious books written by members of the present 
Government, and were holding in prison numerous indi- 
viduals who are not even informed of the charge against 
them. 


Europe in Unity.—Attendance at the Oxford Conference 
of Federal Union held recently at Lady Margaret Hall 
exceeded expectations, when members from all over the 
country assembled to hear a distinguished list of speakers, 
including Sefior Salvador de Madariaga (the Spanish 
diplomat), Prof. Karl Mannheim (author of Man and Society 
in an Age of Reconstruction), R. W. G. Mackay (author of 
Federal Europe), Mrs. Barbara Wootton (Director of Studies 
for the University of London Tutorial Classes Committee), 
and Dr. C. E. M. Joad (Head of the Department of Philo- 
sophy and Psychology, University of London), while W. B. 
Curry (Headmaster of Dartington Hall School), and F. C. 
Happold (Headmaster of the Bishop Wordsworth’s School), 
addressed the sessions arranged specially for teachers. 

Mr. C. D. Kimber, one of the three founders of Federal 
Union, at the opening session of the Conference, outlined 
the aims of the pamphlet, How we Shall Win, recently 
published by the Federal Union movement. He said that 
by victory we meant something bigger than the military 
defeat of the German Army. We need a programme because 
peace is a question of co-operative effort, and at the end of 
this war we must not allow politicians to bicker about the 
kind of peace we are going to have. Some kind of Federa- 
tion will be necessary and we must go ahead with our 
plans now. 


A “ Plan for Plenty ” was put forward by Mrs. Barbara 
Wootton at the second session, the best evidence of the 
possible productiveness of our economic machine being what 
it can do in war-time. This cut through the argument that 
we could not afford this or that in connexion with social 
legislation in peace time. Under a Federal Government we 
would require, say, {800,000,000 for our contribution to the 
Federal Forces, and using the present budget as a basis this 
would set free £2,000,000,000. Making use of this surp!u: 
to give every person holding an unemployment insurance 
card a rise in wages of 50s. a week, you could solve the 
impossible dilemma in which we find ourselves now that 
the unemployment assistance scales are coming up to the 
wages level. 

Prof. Karl Mannheim in delivering ‘‘ A Diagnosis of our 
Time ” said that the main changes in government we are 
witnessing to-day can ultimately be traced to the fact tha: 
we are living in a mass society. The efficiency of tte 
totalitarian States is due not only to their blatant propa- 
ganda, but also to their instant realization that mass society 
cannot be governed by techniques of the homespun orde: 
which were suitable in an age of craftsmanship. Modern 
social inventions tend to foster centralization and therefore 
dictatorship, and we must seek a new form of planning which 
is based upon co-ordination and yet leaves scope for freedom. 

“ The War of Ideas ’’ was the main theme of Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad’s speech. He said that an invitation to Union should 
be one of the terms included in an offer of assistance which 
ought to be made to all those on the Continent who are 
prepared to throw off the Nazi yoke and join Britain's 
struggle. We should make quite clear that we are fighting 
for democracy, for the rights of individuals, and to 
transcend the boundaries of the nation State. Some form 
of organization such as a Federal Government will un- 
doubtedly be required to maintain peace in the future. 

Mr. R. W. G. Mackay, who had recently returned from 
the United States of America, discussed the idea of an 
Anglo-American Union which had recently come into 
prominence through full-page advertisements which had 
appeared in the American press. He pointed out that this 
Union was not necessary to attain American co-operation 
for war purposes, and, if our efforts were directed to sucha 
Union, our work for an Anglo-European Federation which 
was essential to future peace would be lessened. 

Sefior de Madariaga sounded a note of caution in his 
lecture ‘‘ The World’s Design ’’. He said that the League 
of Nations had been led into many a failure through over- 
mechanization. Many people contend that the League 
failed because it had no motor. That was not so. It failed 
because there was no spirit. The force behind a Federation 
would have to spring from loyalty to a common cause. The 
progress of science had made it inevitable for some kind of 
unity to take place in Europe, and therefore we must not 
lessen our efforts for a Federal Union. Germany is 
endeavouring to achieve this unity through building ar 
Empire, and if we are to make sure that she does not 
succeed we must put forward some other form of govem- 
ment machinery which could guide this growing awareness 
of unity into channels of freedom. 


Teachers and the Home Guard. — Administrative 
Memorandum No. 245 refers to the position of teachers who 
have joined or who may wish to join the Home Guard, in 
view of the liability of members of the Home Guard to be 
called up for whole-time service in the event of operational 
emergency. While it is desired that teachers should par- 
ticipate in the Home Guard Service as fully as is compatible 
with the discharge of their professional duties, it has to be 
remembered that the circumstances in which they might be 
required to give whole-time service to the Home Guard are 
precisely those in which the services of some of them at any 

(Continued on page 462) 
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THE SIGN 
AN OF SERVICE 


STILL HOLDS GOOD WHEREVER SCHOOLS MAY BE 


Every School Appliance 


STATIONERY, BOOKS, FURNITURE, KINDERGARTEN 
and HANDWORK MATERIAL, SCHOOL UNIFORM, 
SPORTS and GYMNASTIC APPARATUS, in fact 


EVERYTHING for SCHOOLS 


can be supplied quickly and accurately by the Firm that has 
SPECIALISED IN SCHOOL NEEDS FOR NEARLY SEVENTY YEARS 


Catalogues of all Departments sent free to Principals 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE 181 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON, W.C. | 


Modern 
Optical Projection Apparatus 


R THE 


School Hall, Class Room, Laboratory 


University 
Correspondence College 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc. 
Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal and Arts Director ; 
ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A., Camb., B.A. Lond. 
Science Director: GEORGE WALKER, Ph.D. Camb., M.Sc. Syd. 


* 


TUITION BY POST 


for London University Matriculation, Special 

Entrance, Inter. and Degree Exams.; also 

for School and Higher School Certificates 

(Oxford, Cambridge, J.M.B., and others), 

University Entrance, Pre-Medical, Law, 
Engineering, etc. 


U.C.C., with its staff of highly qualified resident tutors, has 
for over fifty years successfully prepared many thousands of 
students for examinations by means of its specially planned 
courses of instruction. The College is an Educational Trust, 
not conducted primarily as a profit-making concern, its main 
objects being the efficiency of its courses and the success of its 
students. Low fees, payable by instalments. Free re-prepara- 

tion in the event of failure 


* 
FREE PROSPECTUS 


giving particulars of U.C.C. Courses, Fees, Special Ad- 
vantages, etc., may be had post free from the Registrar, 


14 Burlington House 
Cambridge 


OPTICAL LANTERNS, SCIENCE LANTERNS, 
EPIDIASCOPES, PROJECTION MICROSCOPE S, 
'POLARISCOPES, FILM eee and FILM SLIDE LANTERNS 


Lantern Slides and Film Strips 


ALSO 
Slides from Clients’ own Negatives and Prints 


The largest stock of LANTERN SLIDES in the UNITED KINGDOM 


NEWTON & CO. LTD. 


Established over 200 years Grams: 
“Newtobar 


(2 lines) 72 Wigmore St. , London, W. i Wesdo 


London ”' 
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rate would be most needed in the schools, should the schools 
be in session at the time. Local education authorities and 
governing bodies are asked to keep this consideration in 
mind in deciding whether or not permission should be given 
to individual members of their staffs to join the Home Guard. 


Economy in the Use of Domestic Fuel.—The Mines 
Department, in co-operation with the Ministry of Informa- 
tion and the Board of Education, are inaugurating a 
campaign to inform the public of the ways of economizing 
in the use of domestic hard fuels, and an important channel 
for such information will be instruction given by their own 
teachers to students in the Domestic Science Departments 
of Technical Colleges. In general, however, these teachers 
will need a brief introduction to the points in different fuel 
burning appliances which need special attention. Lectures 
by experts on the subject have therefore been arranged. 
The Board hope that authorities will cooperate with this 
movement by encouraging selected teachers to attend these 
lectures and subsequently to bring the subject prominently 
to the notice of their students. For other persons who may 
wish to learn something of fuel economy authorities are 
asked to provide lectures of a more popular tvpe, and to use 
for this purpose the services of teachers who have attended 
the lectures described above, so that the Technical Colleges 
may become centres for the dissemination of information 
and advice on this subject. 


Grant Regulations.—A series of three regulations were 
issued in August by the Board of Education, of which the 
first enables the Board to sanction the provision and 
maintenance of facilities for social and physical training. 
The second enables the grants for higher education for 1940 
to be calculated with reference to the year 1937-8 as the 
standard year (instead of 1939-40, which, though the “ pre- 
ceding year ”, was an abnormal one). The third (Training 
of Teachers Supplementary Regulations, 1940) enables the 
Board to pay grants to (a) safeguard the financial position 
of training colleges and (b) enable a college, if closed on 
account of war-time conditions, to meet any outstanding 
habilities. 

Autumn Tasks for School Children.—About a year 
ago the Board of Education circulated to the schools a 
Memorandum in their Schools in War-Time Series (Memo- 
randum No. 5) entitled ‘‘ Harvest in the Woodlands ”. The 
purpose of this Memorandum was to encourage schools to 
organize the collection of acorns and beech mast as one of 
their outdoor activities. Supplies of normal foodstuffs for 
pigs will be short this autumn, and it is very desirable that 
the maximum quantity of acorns and beech mast—and also 
horse-chestnuts, another useful food—should be gathered. 
Schools which are able to arrange for the collection of 
acorns, beech mast, or horse-chestnuts should therefore get 
into touch with local farmers who should be asked whether 
they could use this food. 

The Board have been asked by the Director of Voluntary 
Organizations to encourage children to gather wool from 
fences, hedges, trees, &c., as was done in the last war. In 
one county where this scheme was first suggested no less 
than 627 lb. of raw wool was gathered by school children 
in quite a short time. Gathered wool should be dispatched, 
Carriage paid, in bags preferably containing not less than 
50 lb. in weight to The Gathered Wool Officer, Cumberland 
Works, Wool Control, Bradford. There the wool will be 
appraised at market value and the proceeds remitted. No 
cleaning or sorting is necessary before dispatch, and it is 
thought that much of this wool-gathering could be done by 
school children and others on their walks. 

Many school children are no doubt already engaged in 
gathering blackberries. Schools which can undertake the 
collection of blackberries should communicate with the local 
Women’s Institute, asking whether the Women’s Institute 
can take them for preservation or bottling. 

The Ministry of Health have asked the Board whether the 
assistance of school children can be obtained for the collec- 
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tion of Colchicum (Colchicum Autumnale L.). This herb, 
which is known as autumn crocus or meadow saffron, is well 
known to many people as it is often seen growing wild. Its 
favourite haunts are in rather damp places, in clearings, or 
on the borders of woods, particularly oak-hazel woods on 
heavy soils. The pale lilac flowers with their white stems 
appear in September ; the leaves, which are long and strap- 
shaped, are not seen until the spring, when the seed-capsuie 
also rises above the soil and ripens its seeds. Both the 
underground corm and the ripe seeds are used in medicine 
for making into preparations for gout and rheumatism. 
The corms are dug up at flowering time in the autumn 
whilst the seeds, which are also required, cannot be collecte: 
until the spring. Owing to the depth at which the corm is 
buried and the damp, heavy soil in which it grows, collection 
requires care and patience. If the ground is hard the com: 
is bound to be broken and damaged. It would therefore be 
better to wait until the soil is moist and the corm will come 
out with a reasonable amount of ease. Children should be 
warned that colchicum is a deadly poison. Schools which 
are able to organize the collection should communicate with 
one of the following firms : | 


Messrs. Stafford Allen & Sons Ltd., 2 Wharf Raa, 
City Road, N. 1. 
J: Potter & Clark Ltd., 60 Artillery Lane, E. 1. 
ee Wm. Ransom & Sons Ltd., Hitchin, Herts. 
Zt L. A. Horner & Son, 12 South Tenter Street, E ı. 
a Brome & Schimmer, 6 Leather Market, S.E. ı. 
Joseph Flach & Sons Ltd., 64 Mark Lane, E.C. 3. 


The colchicum corm should not be washed unless it is 
going to be dried properly. In the ordinary way, if tke 
outer skin is peeled off the corm and it is allowed to dry in 
the air, this would be sufficient. 

The Board understand that the firms listed above woul: 
be glad to take dandelion roots which school children mav 
gather. The root caps should be removed and the roots ther. 
cleaned and dried. 


Materials for Workshop Training Courses.—The 
question of the supply of materials arises in connexion with 
the growing use of Technical Colleges for the training <í 
labour for industry. The Board of Education hope that 
authorities will make every effort to obtain from loca. 
industry the necessary supply of suitable scrap metal which. 
after use, can be returned again as scrap. Where ever: 
means of securing the material in this way has been 
exhausted without success, it will be necessary for requis:- 
tions to be addressed to the Board in the usual manner on 
Form 520 G.; applications should not be addressed to the 
Ministry of Labour, who are not in a position to supply the 
material. As the supply of metal by the Board for this 
purpose has to be taken from the quota assigned to them, 
authorities will appreciate the importance of obtaining 
scrap from local sources if in any way possible. 


Evacuation of School Children.—The Minister oi 
Health has reminded parents in the crowded parts oi 
London that registration of school children for evacuation 
is stillopen. Parents should apply to the nearest school open 
for the purpose or to the local education offices, or, outside 
the L.C.C. area, to the town hall. Children who are regis- 
tered will be moved out quickly. They will go to distncts 
where the population is more scattered. There may be 
alarms and raids in those districts, but the children will be 
in much less danger there than in London. Everything 
possible will be done to see that they are comfortable anc 
happy. Mothers with children under five years of age who 
can make private arrangements to stay in reception areas 
can get a voucher entitling them to travel to their destina- 
tions free of charge and a certificate which will enable the 
householder with whom they are going to stay to draw 
billeting allowances. Vouchers and certificates can be 
obtained at the London County Council divisional ottices 
or at the local council offices. 

(Continued on page 464) 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, £12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL 
DENTAL SCHOOL 


Provides the full curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree of the University of London and for 
Diplomas in Dental Surgery. The Departments 
of Dental Prosthetics and the Department of Con- 
servative Dental Surgery are under the direction of 
whole-time University Professors. Dental Students 
attend separate classes in ‘“‘ General Subjects ” 
(Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathology, Medicine and Surgery) in the Medical 
School and so are able to complete the whole of their 
professional training within the Hospital. Special 
programmes of work are arranged for students 
who desire to obtain a medical as well as dental 
qualification. 

The number of patients is unlimited, and there 
is ample scope for clinical work. 

Special facilities are available for students who 
have not yet completed their examinations in 
Chemistry, Physics and Biology. 

There are vacancies for October, 1940, for Ist 
B.D.S. and Pre-medical Students, and also for 
students who are eligible to commence the first 
year of dental study proper. 

Prospectus, Scholarship Pamphlet, and full informa- 
tion may be obtained on application to THE DEAN, 
Guy s Hospital Medical School, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 
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ENGLISH 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By L. OrrpHant, B.A. Hons. (Lond.). Crown 8vo, 
264+ viii pages, cloth, 3s. A sound course in 
English composition for pupils in the Fourth and Fifth 


ware THE REVISED 
MATRICULATION ENGLISH COURSE 


By L. OrrpHant, B.A. Hons. (Lond.). (6th Edition.) 
Crown 8vo, 556 pages and Index, cloth, 5s. A pro- 
gressive, practical and up-to-date course for pupils in 
upper forms. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES for JUNIOR FORMS 


By M. H. Dosson, B.A. Crown 8vo, 128 pages, cloth, 
1s.9d. A collection of varied exercises for oral practice, 
homework or term examinations for lower forms. 


A PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH COURSE 


Third Course. By L. OripHant, B.A. Hons. 
(Lond.). Book I, 204 pages, 3s. Book II, 243 pages. 
3s. Book III, 259 pages, 3s. Book IV, 324 pages, 
3s. 6d. All bound in cloth. Each lesson contains a 
carefully selected extract or m which is made the 
central study. Most of the exercises are based upon this 
extract, are carefully graded and are framed to examine 
it in the way likely to be most helpful and stimulating 
in speaking, writing and appreciating good English. 


For detailed prospectuses of the above books apply to: 


The GREGG PUBLISHING Co. Lt. 


GREGG HOUSE, 5! RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. I 


The Association of Assistant 
Mistresses in Secondary Schools 


FOUNDED 1884. INCORPORATED 1897. 


HIS Association is one of the four Major 

Secondary Associations and has repre- 
sentatives on the Standing Joint Committee on 
the Salaries of Teachers in Secondary Schools 
and on the examining bodies which conduct 
the First and Second School Examinations. 
Members are also serving on the Executive 
Committee of the Royal Society of Teachers and 
on the Secondary School Examinations Council. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP is open to intending 

secondary women teachers, who are urged to 

consult the Association in regard to posts for 
which they apply. 


Members and Associate Members can use the 
Joint Agency for Women Teachers at reduced 
fees. 

GORDON HOUSE, 

29 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.ı 
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The London County Council and the other local authori- 
ties in the Metropolitan Evacuating Area have been 
continuing during recent weeks to evacuate school children 
whose parents wish them to be sent to other parts of the 
country. The teachers at any school, or after school hours 
the schoolkeepers, are ready to give information to inquirers. 
The London County Council wish to add further names to 
its list of volunteers who will escort parties of children into 
the country and return to London ; a limited number with 
suitable experience for looking after children in the country 
are also needed. There is also a call for volunteer car owner- 
drivers. Volunteers should write to the Education Officer at 
the County Hall, S.E. 1, or to the Director of Education for 
the district if they wish to help in one of the neighbouring areas. 


American Journal of Philology—The academic 
stream in the United States runs smoothly to judge from 
whole numbers 242 and 243 of this journal, founded by 
B. L. Gildersleeve and devoted to philology, especially in 
the field of Greek and Roman studies. To No. 243 (July, 
1940) Cyril Bailey, of Oxford, contributes an article on 
“ The Mind of Lucretius ’’. 


Hinrichsen Publications.—In the review of some 
Hinrichsen publications which appeared in the September 
number of The Journal, it was stated that the firm had been 
“taken over’’ by Messrs. Novello. This is not so. 
Hinrichsen Edition, Ltd., is a separate company, although 
Mr. Max Hinrichsen, the managing director, is working in 
close co-operation with Messrs. Novello. 


King’s College of Household and Social Science.— 
King’s College of Household and Social Science (University 
of London), which since October, 1939, has been evacuated 
to University College of South Wales, Cardiff, is now 
returning to its own buildings in London. The new session 
will open on Thursday, October 10, 1940, at Campden Hill 
Road, London, W. 8. 


Morley College.—It has been decided to postpone for 
some weeks the opening of Morley College for Working Men 


NEW 


EDUCATION AND THE BIRTHRATE 
By Professor F. A. CAVENAGH, King’s College, London 


MIDST the pressing problems of the war one is apt to 
forget the most serious of all, that of the declining 
birth-rate. It exists, independently of the war ; and it will 
continue, probably in an aggravated form, whenever and 
however the war may end. Hence the importance of these 
two books, which analyse certain of the causes, and make 
tentative proposals for their solution. Each is a scholarly 
and well-documented study; between them they cover 
most of the field, and, it must be added, paint a picture of 
the utmost gloom. Mr. Chapman’s book! is the wider in 
scope, for he is concerned with all the factors connected with 
population, whereas Dr. Leybourne,? working for the 
Population Investigation Committee, examines very fully 
one factor only, the effect of education costs on fertility. 
Briefly, Mr. Chapman regards the falling birth-rate as an 
inevitable consequence of the “‘ tertiary ” period in society, 
when the main needs of agriculture and heavy industry 
have been satisfied, and opportunities for leisure increase 
bringing with them luxuries. These luxury goods (using 
the term in the widest sense) are purveyed for profit, and 
are so advertised as to catch the uncultured and indis- 
criminate consumer. ‘‘ It may be better to marry than to 
burn, but an electric washing-machine, a refrigerator, 
football matches, and pools, the little flutter on the 2.30, the 
greyhound track on Saturday night, the instalments on the 
1Culture and Survival. By G. CHAPMAN. (8s. 6d. net. Cape.) 
2 Education and the Birth-Rate: a Social Dilemma. By Dr. 
GRACE G. LEYBOURNE and K. WHITE. (Iros. 6d. net. Cape.) 
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and Women, the new session at which was to have begun 
on Monday, September 16. Old students will be notified o 
the new opening date as soon as it is fixed. 


Tapping for History.— After nearly three years’ 
hammering by an expert embosser, the National Institute for 
the Blind has completed its Braille edition of the World 
History, by Flenley and Weech. The Braille version m 
eleven large volumes contains 185 pages of maps. Ge- 
graphical features are represented in the maps by lines or 
groups of dots of various sizes. Those indicating a coast 
line are heavier than those of a frontier, while the dcts 
suggesting ocean are lighter than those of a mountain range. 
Each dot punched in the metal stereo-plates required two 
or three smart taps with a hammer, more than a million o: 
such blows being struck in the course of the whole work. 


Mobile Demonstration Kitchen.—A trailer cooker 
demonstration kitchen by Mrs. William Paterson, Honorary 
Organizer, Welfare Canteens, Electrical Association for 
Women, has been presented by her to the London County 
Council at County Hall. It is primarily intended for educa- 
tional purposes in connexion with the Food Education 
Campaign, but will immediately be used for communa! 
feeding in the recently distressed areas of London. 


The Institute of Marine Engineers.—Examinations 
for admission to Associate Membership and Graduateship 
of the Institute of Marine Engineers will be held on May tu 
to 26, 1941. The Institute’s examination for admission o‘ 
students is discontinued, the Council having adopted in its 
place the Common Preliminary Examination of the Engineer- 
ing Joint Examination Board. Two of these examinations 
will be held in 1941, on April 1-5, and October 7-11. The 
examinations are held in London and other centres in Great 
Britain. Full particulars of the syllabuses, exemptions 
allowable, copies of previous examination papers, and latest 
application dates, may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, The Institute of Marine Engineers, 73 Amersham 
Road, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
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house, the furniture, the new car, the television set, the 
insurance and the licence for the car, the camera and its 
gadgets, the dog (just under three million were licenced in 
1930-31), the lipstick and the powder-puff, the permanent 
wave ‘club’, the hire-purchased dress, all the methods by 
which time is killed without lasting satisfaction to the killer. 
compete with and cheat the cradle.” The solution Mr. 
Chapman finds not in puritanical sumptuary legislation 
(such as, for temporary reasons, we may increasingly 
experience during the war), but in “ rational education ”, 
which will enable people to know what they really want and 
to escape the lures of the commercial vender of leisure enter- 
tainment. But such education, he holds, must be some- 
thing other than that now provided by secondary schools 
and universities, all of which is either too intellectual or 
beyond the comprehension of immature students. His 
remedy is therefore along the lines of adult education, and 
particularly those fresh lines that it is now following into 
art, music, drama, &c. The one and only encouraging 
aspect of education in recent months is that the activities 
of adult education have widened and been strengthened. 
Dr. Leybourne and Mr. White, in addition to examining 
the demographic problem, contribute an interesting survey 
of the social effects of increased educational facilities sinc? 
the middle of the nineteenth century. This is an aspect o 
educational history that has been neglected ; it will cer- 
tainly enliven the rather arid treatment of the subject 
customary in training departments. Speaking generally. 
education has come to be a means of social climbing: 1t 5 
not the content that people value, but the ticket that it 
gives to employment that is both more “‘ respectable ” and 
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better paid. Hence all classes have striven to give their 
children a schooling superior to, and more costly than, what 
they had themselves. The burden of paying for this has 
been one, but no more than one, cause of the reduced birth- 
rate. It is important to realize, as the authors show, that 
this tendency is not confined to any particular classes ; it 
affects the state-aided no less than the independent schools. 
Nor can it be prevented by an increase of scholarships or 
free places, since there is no certainty that one’s own off- 
spring will gain one of these. The only solution here 
proposed is the “‘ achievement of a full Hadowism ’’, but 
that “ only if accompanied by a radical change in the public 
attitude towards the meaning of education ’’. Thus the 
remedy is at bottom the same as Mr. Chapman’s, a funda- 
mental change of heart brought about by such a reorienta- 
tion of values as would result from a genuine reform of 
education. The direction in which to seek a new world is 
clear ; how far we shall be able or willing to go along the 
road will depend on many intangible and unpredictable 
considerations, of which the outcome of the war may be the 
most weighty, but by no means the only one. These authors 
have done notable service in calling attention to the problem 
before (let us hope) it is too late. 


THE PROBLEM CHILD 


By Dr. R. H. CROWLEY, formerly Senior Medical Officer, 
Board of Education 
HIS book* of some four hundred pages is written from 
a severely practical standpoint. The author sets out 
to provide a much fuller answer than can be found probably 
anywhere else to the question “ What can be done to help 
this child ? ” His concern is to describe and discuss ‘‘ ways 
of practice ’’ actually being carried out by clinicians in 
clinics of all kinds in the United States dealing with children 
presenting problems in behaviour. This he does “in the 
hope that their presentation will lead to a better under- 
standing of treatment techniques and a more critical con- 
sideration of their use.” ‘‘ Treatment’”’ is given, and rightly 
so, a wide connotation. This means that the subject is not 
approached, in a way in which we are all too familiar, from 
the point of view of the various professional groups involved 
—the psychiatrist, the psychologist, the mental welfare 
worker, the educationist, largely regardless of the extent of 
the overlapping of the various techniques employed by 
these groups. “ What,” the author asks, “‘ is the experience 
and practice, not the theory, of the child guidance and child 
study clinics, the juvenile court clinics, the departments of 
individual adjustment in the public schools ? What are the 
means they have found helpful and effective ? ” The burden 
of the book is to show what results the very different treat- 
ment methods are found to achieve, and in what situations 
these methods respectively are found the most beneficial. 
The methods which receive detailed explanation and analysis 
include, (1) change of environment, including a full dis- 
cussion of the Foster Home as a means of treatment ; 
(2) institutional placement; while (3) the chapter on the 
advisability of removing a child from home discusses the 
criteria fully and shows the need for further study and 
research before the criteria can be properly valued and 
applied in the case of the individual child. 

It is everywhere recognized that the main form of treat- 
ment must be through modifications of the environment, 
whether in the home, in the school, or in the social activities 
of the child. Family attitudes receive accordingly detailed 
consideration. The teacher will find, too, a good deal of 
food for thought in the chapter on The School’s Part in 
Changing Behaviour. The author takes the school at its 
best and considers ‘‘ the flexible use, as treatment tech- 
niques, of all the various opportunities and resources of the 
present-day school ’’. The author, not himself a physician, 
does not deal with the medical treatment of ‘‘ unhappy, 

*The Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child. By C. R. 


Rocers. (15s. net. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company ; 
London: Allen & Unwin.) 
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problem, and delinquent children }. According to the 
experience of his own clinic, definite medical treatment is 
required in approximately one quarter of the cases attend- 
ing the clinic, but obviously much depends on definition of 
terms. He has some interesting and wise observations to 
make on the organization required to secure effective treat- 
ment of the individual child. The advantages and diffi- 
culties inherent in a clinic, planned asa centre of co-operation 
with various agencies which offer a variety of services, are 
fully discussed, and the conclusion is reached that this, 
where feasible, is perhaps the most satisfactory form if 
organization of services to the child is regarded as the 
criterion. The Case Conference, from the point of view of 
promoting co-operation, is fully appreciated, though the 
danger of utilizing this as an instrument unnecessarily, and 
therefore artificially, in some cases, is appreciated. There 
is an interesting section dealing with the role of each pro- 
fessional group. There is not infrequently a good deal of 
heart-burning when this subject is under discussion. The 
author sees great value accruing from the present variety of 
clinical organization where varying emphasis is laid upon 
the place of the psychiatrist, the psychologist, the mental 
welfare worker. ‘‘ It indicates that we may be seeing the 
birth of a new professional group, skilled in dealing with 
human maladjustments, with training drawn from the fields 
of medicine, psychology, sociology, social work, and educa- 
tion.” Altogether, this book, though written primarily with 
a view to helping workers directly engaged in the treatment 
of problem children, is full of interest to the teacher in what- 
ever type of school and to the educationist generally. 


MUSIC AND THE AMATEUR 
By Dr. HERBERT HOWELLS 


OR some years the “ blessed word ” in musical educa- 
tion has been “‘ Appreciation ’’. Under its sign many 
books have been issued with varying degrees of success. 
Many have been complete failures. If the truth be admitted 
a point has been reached at which any book, lecture, or 
‘talk ’’ designed to foster appreciation must be first-rate 
if it is to be effective, and not much less than first-rate if it 
is to be tolerable. 

Mr. Cyril Winn’s Music Calling* is a very recent essay in 
this category of works designed to help the amateur listener. 
It can be said at once that it has many of the qualities 
essential to any book of its kind. Such a book will come best 
from an author widely-versed rather than highly-specialized 
in one particular branch of the art. Again, it will be the 
product of a mature judgment based on actual experience. 
If it professes to ‘‘ teach ”, it must reveal a knowledge of 
the means of direct and vivid approach to the less skilled 
minds. And if it is to succeed at all, it must at all costs 
avoid any hint of condescension towards the amateur and 
non-specialist. 

In the last resort all discussion of music is condemned to 
partial failure, though admittedly discussion can be stimu- 
lating. Analysis, by itself, may be illuminating in some 
degree; but, finally, only the living sounds can give us 
possession of music. 

Mr. Winn gives us discussion that is always unforced, 
natural, 4nd quietly stimulating. He summons the gramo- 
phone to his aid, to give us the almost-actual sounds. It is 
an effective partnership. 

The book bases itself firmly upon the ordinary listener’s 
capacity to appreciate music through and by reference to 
other forms of experience. An initial chapter on “ Tunes ” 
defines the qualities of a ‘‘ good ” tune, and paves the way 
for another called ‘‘ Tuning in.” Here Mr. Winn considers 
prevalent conditions of listening, and traces three main 
channels of musical appeal—appeal to the feet, to the heart, 
to the head. Skilfully he makes the feet the symbol of 
rhythm. Heart-music covers a multitude of sins and virtues 
—from sentimental ballads to Church Music and Programme- 
music. (Too much space, relatively, is given to the “ illus- 
trative ” powers of music. These, commonly, are the more 
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easily apprehended of musical gestures.) The “ Head ” 
is symbol for “ absolute ’’ music. For this purest form 
Mr. Winn pleads earnestly, but illustrates and expounds it 
less than we could have wished. 

“ Tunes in Authority ” is the author’s password to the 
more difficult ground of Fugue, Variations, and Sonata- 
form. Here the author is at his very best in suggesting 
parallels to musical structure and procedure. He draws 
freely on the known to explain the less known—on drama, 
conversation, or the plot of a novel. 

“ Tunes in partnership ’’ admits the Madrigal into its 
general discussion: the Motet and String Quartet also. 
“ Tunes at a Discount ”’ is a polite yet generous defence of 
modernistic types of music. And ‘‘ Tunes in Colour” 
admits and emphasizes the argument that the varying 
timbres of instruments in an orchestra are as powerful an 
element in music as the clash of personality is in—say—the 
British House of Commons. 

Throughout his book Mr. Winn has set out lists of gramo- 
phone records designed to illustrate the general argument 
set out in the various chapters. Any one taking the trouble 
to acquire and use the records will find—under guidance 
of the text—the means of a clearer understanding. 

_ For many of the examples chosen the author has written 

brief analytical notes, touching upon salient features. Their 
brevity (under restrictions of space) is the only threat to 
their utility. Wecould wish they had been developed farther. 

Music Calling is a wise, helpful, entertaining and instruc- 
tive book. It should be widely enjoyed. 

* Music Calling. By C. Winn. (Discussion Books.) 
net. Nelson.) 
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THE CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN AS STATESMAN 


By Professor F. J. C. HEARNSHAW), Emeritus Professor of 
History in the University of London 


T was a happy thought—that led Bodley’s Librarian to 
collect and edit the speeches of his Oxford contem- 
porary and friend, Lord Halifax.* For, as he remarks in his 
preface, the utterances of Lord Halifax have a distinction 
and a philosophic quality that make them unique. We 
might add, too, that they are characterized by a high moral 
and religious tone that raises every subject on what they 
touch to a loftier level than it before occupied. 

There are fifty speeches recorded in this volume, many 
of them very brief, and none of them prolix with the ver- 
bosity that inflated the eloquence of the Gladstonian period. 
What Lord Halifax has to say he expresses with admirable 
directness and lucidity. He displays an economy of words 
and a careful exactitude in the use of terms that reveal the 
permanent influence of the inimitable training given to 
Oxford men in the School of Greats. 

The speeches here collected were all delivered during the 
Six years 1934-40, and most of them relate to international 
politics. Together they form a most illuminating com- 
mentary upon the course of events that led to the outbreak 
of the present war. The first one treats of the League of 
Nations and the Disarmanent Conference, both of which 
had been rendered futile by Germany’s break-away at the 
close of the previous year. Then follow speeches relating 
to German rearmament, Italy’s rape of Abyssinia, the Nazi 
reoccupation of the Rhineland, the Spanish civil war, the 
Austrian Anschluss, the Czecho-Slovak crisis, the Italian 
conquest of Albania, the Danzig problem, the quarrel 
between Germany and Poland, the outbreak of the present 
war. 

The speeches as a whole show how loyally the British 
Government strove to make the League of Nations effective, 
and to realize the ideal of Collective Security ; how reso- 
lutely they shut their eyes to the menace of German re- 
armament and Italian aggression; how sincerely they 
strove by remaining impotent and seeking appeasement to 

* Speeches on Foreign Policy. By Viscount HALiFAx. Edited 
by H. H. E. CRASTER. (10s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
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maintain the peace of the world. The only question that 
forces itself upon the mind of the reader as he lays dow: 
this important volume is: How far was a man so upright 
and honourable as Lord Halifax, so anxious to do justice 
and keep the peace, fitted to deal with the ineffable 
scoundrels that directed the policies of the totalitarian 
States ? Whatever be the answer to that question, there 
can be no doubt that this collection of speeches is conclusive 
evidence of Britain’s good intentions. 

A word must be said concerning the admirable editing of 
the volume. Mr. Craster’s selection of speeches has been 
eminently judicious. Moreover he has prefaced each speech 
with a concise note stating the circumstances in which it 
was delivered, so that the book has many of the qualities of 
a connected narrative of the outstanding events of the 
critical six years covered. 


THE PLACE OF MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


By G. L. PARSONS, Chief Mathematical Master, Merchant 
Taylors’ School 


]* the preface to this important work,* which contains 

the findings of a joint committee of the Mathematical 
Association of America and the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, it is stated that restrictions on the scope of 
the report have made it necessary to neglect somewhat the 
sections likely to be of interest to teachers. Any fear that 
the usefulness of the report for teachers has been in any way 
lessened is entirely groundless, for the wise and well-reasoned 
analysis of general principles contained in it makes it a 
document of absorbing interest to teachers of mathematics, 
not only in America, but also wherever the English language 
is spoken. 

The first part of the report deals generally with mathe- 
matics as a subject of education, emphasizing the connexion 
of the subject with the basic needs of man in every branch 
of life and its influence on our philosophical outlook 
Attention is drawn to the dual aspect of education, “‘ static ” 
in transmitting to each succeeding generation the accumu- 
lated culture of the race, but “dynamic ” in that each 
generation adapts and moulds this culture for its own needs. 
It is in a chapter on the general objectives of secondary 
education that the wisdom of the report makes itself 
especially evident. These objectives include such matters 
as “ ability to think clearly ”’, “ ability to use information, 
concepts, and general principles ”, ‘‘ ability to use funda- 
mental skills ’’, and the like, and on each of these topics the 
report has something fresh and interesting, and at the same 
time fundamentally sensible to say. The purpose behind 
mathematical and other education, and at the same time 
the answer to the charge that much of it is ephemeral, is well 
summed up in a quotation from Prof. Snedden: “ The 
purpose of the teaching given us in these fields was surely 
never designed to make astronomers, African explorers, 
writers of poetry, or painters of pictures out of us. But we 
are cultured persons to the extent that we have rich appre- 
ciations precipitated from such long range contacts as wè 
were able to make in these great human enterprises.” Dis- 
cussing the place of mathematics in education the report 
condemns the doctrines of ‘‘ postponement ” and “ nc- 
dental learning ”, and while accepting the existence of a 
‘conditioned antipathy ” to the subject in certain indi- 
viduals recommends that ‘‘ educators should not reconcile 
themselves to the doctrine of minimum education ” on that 
account. It is interesting to see also that the committee 
‘believes that some teachers of mathematics have been 
indifferent to their full opportunity to: hold up to their 
pupils high ideals of workmanship ’’, an opinion which will 

*The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Education: the 
Final Report of the Joint Commission of the Mathematical 
Association of America and the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teaches 
College, Columbia University.) 
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find an echo from many examiners on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The sections devoted to the detailed discussion of the 
syllabus are naturally of less interest to English readers 
Nevertheless, much that is sound can be discerned even by 
those who are unfamiliar with the details of American 
organization. Thus it is recommended that the “ basic 
work in any school year . . . should be the same for those 
who expect to enter vocational fields in the near future and 
for those who will have an opportunity to extend their 
training through future academic work ”, and an entirely 
just emphasis is placed on the interweaving of the various 
subjects of the curriculum, and on the use of historical back- 
ground as a natural approach to the work. 

A chapter is devoted to the subject of examinations, in 
which it is interesting to observe an American committee 
offering objections to modern objective and “ short- 
answer ” techniques similar to those which have often been 
urged here, namely that such tests are lacking in questions 
requiring interpretative answers. In a section on the 
training of teachers emphasis is placed on the question of 
collaboration between the teachers of mathematics and 
English. 

The volume closes with useful and stimulating appendices 
on the mathematical equipment required in everyday 
activities, on terms, symbols, and abbreviations, on equip- 
ment of the mathematical class-room, and on books suitable 
for the mathematical library. In the second of these some 
important divergences between current American and 
English usage may be noted. The term “ trapezoid ” is 
used where English text-books use “‘ trapezium ’’, this latter 
term being used (or according to the report, discarded) for a 
quadrilateral with no parallel sides. The statement that the 
use of the symbol e for “similar’’ is international occa- 
sions some surprise, as does a statement that the use of 
“tan ” and “ cos ” for “‘ tangent ” and “‘ cosine ” is “ vulgar 
mathematical slang ’’. 

From the apposite quotations at the head of each chapter 
to the very last “ grade placement chart ”, this report is 
interesting and enthralling reading, and it should be on the 
shelves of every mathematical teacher. 


Art and Handicraft 


I. A Wayfarer’s Guide to Eight Picture Galleries in 
South-West England : Bath, Bristol, Cheltenham, 
Hereford, Exeter, Plymouth, Truro 
By EpitH D. Marvin. (18. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

2. Painting for Fun 
By G. A. STEVENS. 
Education.) 

The author of this little pocket “ guide ” has compiled 
brief notes and quotations from authoritative sources with 
her own comments on the works of old and modern 
masters represented in a group of provincial galleries in 

England. Whether at home or abroad the way of the 

wayfarer is the ideal one for the study of art, as indeed of 

peoples and countries. That England is rich in art treasures 
in cathedrals, village churches, castles, and houses is known 
to many wayfarers, while the value of provincial picture 
galleries is only beginning to be recognized. These galleries 
themselves are becoming increasingly more representative 
ofart. Side by side with this there is springing up a desire on 
the part of the people, from postmen and unemployed miners 
to men and women graduates, to create art in some form or 
other. The sixpenny booklet Painting for Fun in its comic 

‘make-up is one of many small instances of the realization 

of this desire. It is, however, more than merely painting for 

fun. . Painting or indeed any form of creative art is a joyous 
enriching experience. 

“ Art will not grow and flourish, nay, it will not long 
exist, unless it be shared by all people, and for my part 

I don’t wish that it should.” So wrote William Morris, 
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and it is one of the hopeful signs of the times that his vision 
is gradually becoming a reality. 

The author of A Wayfarer’s Guide hopes that it may be 
a means of awakening a lively interest in less known 
collections of art. It is also hoped that it will help to make 
citizens aware of their own local galleries. There is a fair 
amount of story about the artists concerned which may 
induce some people to spend an hour in one of the galleries. 
Space forbids a full catalogue and no bibliography is in- 
cluded, though many references are made in the text to 
well-known writers on art. 

The problem is to awaken a real love and appreciation of 
pictures. It is fairly easy to impart knowledge of them. 
There is a great deal to be said for the ordinary person 
trying to paint and coming to a fuller appreciation of 
pictures by that means. At the same time a visit to a 
picture gallery can be the means of opening our eyes so 
that we may “ see ’’ something of the wonder of art and 
nature with a consequent desire to express what we feel 
about them. Both these methods have their value. The 
beginner will find some useful practical hints in Painting for 
Fun, while A Wayfarer’s Guide will serve both the beginner 
and the student of art who has already seen some of the 
masterpieces when exhibited in one of the great exhibitions 
in London. Its pages will stimulate a desire for a journey 
to become re-acquainted. 


The Studio 
February to August, 1940. (2s. net monthly.) 

After a year of war The Siudio continues to produce a 
monthly survey and commentary on art both at home and 
abroad. Perhaps from the art teacher’s point of view one 
of its most useful aspects is its number of reproductions of 
masterpieces by old and contemporary masters. These 
can be helpful in connexion with appreciation of art lessons, 
and the more they are of the full-page size in colour the more 
useful they are. 

A stimulating and encouraging chapter on the need for 
“ Permanent Values in the Art of our Time ’’, by Mr. R. O. 
Dunlop, A.R.A., appears in the April issue. The obvious 
folly of ignoring these values is brought home very forcibly 
in.an article in the succeeding month on “ Art as Propa- 
ganda in Nazi Germany ”, by Gonda Gore. By contrast 
with this latter the ‘‘ Special French Issue ’’ for August, 
illustrates how great and permanent has been the contri- 
bution of French artists to the world’s gains in the pursuit 
of the spirit of beauty during the last seventy years. Articles 
by Graham Bell on “‘ Invaded Landscape ’’, James Laver on 
‘‘ The French Theatre ”, and John Gloag on “ The Genius 
of French Decoration ”, with numerous illustrations in 
colour make this August issue most attractive. 

With the April issue, under the heading “ Design Parade ”’, 
Nikolaus Pevsner begins an interesting and valuable series 
of four monthly contributions on current design and 
manufacture. It is gratifying to find so discriminating a 
person able to discover among the wares of British firms 
so many hand and machine-made articles of so varied a 
range and possessing so many good qualities. 

Teachers who are unfamiliar with the many-sided acti- 
vities of contemporary school art lessons will find some 
useful and practical suggestions for their consideration in 
“ Decentralization and Art Education ”, which appears in 
serial form in the issues from February to July. 


IOI Things to do in War-Time : a Practical Handbook 
for the Home 
By Lititz B. and A. C. Hortu. (5s. net. Batsford.) 
This book deals with home recreations, simple crafts— 
knitting, patch-work, rug making, leather work—and gives 
useful hints for utilizing scraps of metal and wood, advice 
to the housewife on economical cooking and food preserva- 
tion, hints on gardening and bee-keeping, and simple 
instructions on first aid. We are told how to conserve our 
fuel and light, how to protect ourselves against splintering 
glass, and how to deal with some problems of evacuation. 
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From ‘‘ Me ” to “We ” 
By Crara E. Grant. (2s. 6d. The Author, Fern 
Street Settlement, Bromley-by-Bow, London.) 

Miss Grant’s previous book, Farthing Bundles, was “ sold 
out ” and the profits devoted to the settlement which she 
established at Fern Street, Bromley-by-Bow. We hope that 
From “ Me ” to“ We” will have at least an equal success. 
It continues the story of the author’s forty vears’ work in 
East London. It is written in a lively style and propounds 
many interesting suggestions on education, religion, and 
sociology, based upon the writer’s long experience of working 
with and for others. It is a most interesting book, and is 
thoroughly worth reading by all workers in the educational 
and social fields. 


The Trodden Road : Experience, Inspiration and Belief 
By A. MANSBRIDGE. (15s. net. Dent.) 

Dr. Mansbridge’s autobiography is divided into three 
sections—Experience, Inspiration, and Belief. The first 
part contains an account of his life and of the part which 
he has played in the development of such important 
national services as the Workers’ Educational Association, 
the National Central Library, the Seafarers’ Education 
Service, the Army Education Service, and the British 
Institute of Adult Education. It describes also visits which 
he paid to Australia and to the U.S.A. The second part is 
mainly devoted to an account of the individuals with whom 
his various activities brought him into contact and from 
whom he derived inspiration, among others, Gore, Haldane, 
and Margaret Macmillan. The third part contains a declara- 
tion of his own beliefs concerning religion and education. 
An interesting account, written by a unique personality 
who has exercised a far-reaching effect on the development 
of adult education in this country. 


Lord Rutherford 
By Dr. N. FEATHER. 
net. Blackie.) 

Lord Rutherford’s official biography, written by Prof. 
A. S. Eve, his colleague and fellow-worker in Montreal, 
gives a vivid picture of his personality and genius, and to 
the reviewer it appeared at first that it would be well-nigh 
impossible for another author to give in shorter compass 
an adequate account of the distinguished physicist. Dr. 
Norman Feather, one of Rutherford’s students at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, has, however, achieved success. 
He is concerned more with the scientific advances made by 
“ one of the greatest experimental physicists whom the 
world has known” than witb personal characteristics, 
although the latter are touched upon in an interesting 
manner. ‘‘ The emphasis all through is on Rutherford the 
Scientist ”, and, for the benefit of those readers who are not 
specialists, a short introductory chapter has been written 
describing the outlook of the scientific worker. ‘‘ The task 
of science is both to extend the range of our experience and 
to reduce it to order ” (Niels Bohr). On both counts 
Rutherford was pre-eminent—he established the facts of 
radioactive transformation and explained them by a new 
theory of the structure of the atom. 


Some Recollections of Claude Goldsmid Montefiore 

1858-1938 

By Lucy CoHEN. (12s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 

The friends and acquaintances of the late Claude 

Montefiore look back upon him as one of the finest men 
they ever knew. The old-fashioned phrase, a scholar and a 
gentleman, exactly describes him. Moreover, he used his 
inherited wealth for noble and unselfish ends. Miss Cohen’s 
interesting sketch illustrates his great work for Liberal 
Judaism, and his keen interest in education, especially in 
connexion with Southampton University College and the 
Froebel Institute. He was also, it may be added, warmly 
interested in the Froebel Society from its inception, and 
as a consequence in the National Froebel Union. 
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The Year Book of Education, 1940 
General Editor, Dr. F. H. SPENCER. (35s. net. Pub- 


lished in association with the University of London 
Institute of Education by Evans Bros.) 

As Prof. Fred Clarke states in his preface to this volume. 
The Year Book of Education, founded in 1932 by Sir Robert 
Evans, has become “ a publication of international repute ”. 
Its first editor was Lord Eustace Percy and its present 
editor is Dr. F. H. Spencer. He has the help of an 
editorial board of which Prof. Clarke, of the Institute of 
Education, London, and Prof. Kandel, of Columbiz 
University, are members. In 1935 an arrangement was 
made with the Institute of Education for the inclusion in 
The Year Book of articles on original research on specific 
problems of education. Prof. Clarke in his Introduction 
remarks that changes not only in modes of thought about 
education but also in social habit and administrative ovt- 
look need careful exploration, and it is intended that the 
Year Book shall devote special effort to this task. 

Part 1 of the present volume consists of notes by the 
editor on current educational problems, in which he deals 
with the school age and evacuation. Part 2 contains a 
survey of education in Great Britain, including a survey of 
education in Scotland prepared under the direction of 
Prof. McClelland ; an admirable account of the year’s work 
in English educational literature by Mr. Fraser Mitchell. 
and an illuminating article on the Spens Report by the 
editor. He describes it as “‘ the soundest, the most liberai 
and the best expressed document of its kind yet issued here 
or anywhere else ’’. There are sections dealing with schoo: 
and population and the costs of higher education, birth, 
marriage, and death among teachers; and an article by 
Dr. Ikin on “ The State and Religious Education in Great 
Britain and Ireland’’. Prof. Clarke, Dr. Mumford, and 
Mr. Michael West contribute an interesting article on ‘‘ Some 
Problems of Simplified English ”, and a number of Directors 
of Education write on social and educational problems in 
sixteen areas of England and Wales. Part 3 contains articles 
by acknowledged experts on education in the Dominions, 
with a comparative study by Dr. N. Hans of administrative 
problems in England and four Dominions. Part 4, prepared 
under the direction of Sir George Anderson, deals with 
India. Part 5 describes educational policy and problems 
in the African Colonies, and Part 6 education in the U.S.A. 
Part 7 contains an important article by Dr. Schairer on 
“ The Strategy of Education in the European Crisis °’. He 
maintains that great educational changes usually originate 
from the strategy of great leaders who are called to the 
forefront in times of crisis—Pestalozzi, Fichte, Grundtvig, 
and the founders of the group movement of Les Compagnons. 
The present war, he says, calls for a new formula and con- 
ception of education which will be impossible without the 
contribution of British education. An appendix contains a 
bibliography, with notes, on the history of education in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations (except England). 

It is hoped that this volume will find a place in every 
public and university library. No one interested in the 
history, theory, and practice of education can afford to 
leave it unread. 


A Hundred Years of Mount Holyoke College : the 
Evolution of an Educational Ideal 
By Prof. A. C. CoLE. (24s. New Haven: Yale 
University Press ; London: Oxford University Press.) 
This fine volume should take a place, which will, we 
believe, become an honoured place, among histories of 
women’s colleges in English-speaking countries. The 
development of Mount Holyoke, from early years, when its 
social life was governed by the strict Victorian code, down 
to the present time, makes a story which in some respects 
brings New England and Old England close together. A 
series of 32 illustrations adds to the charm of the book. 
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English 
Training in Thought and Expression 
By Dr. F. T. Woop. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The title of Dr. Wood’s book is somewhat misleading, for 
its most important aim is not so much to train the individual 
student to order his own thought and expression as to teach 
him to recognize order (and especially disorder) in the 
thought and expression of others. In short, this is as much 
a book on the art of reading as on the art of writing. 
Dr. Wood believes that uncritical reading is a danger to the 
individual which may well assume such proportions as to 
become a disaster to the community. Unless a reader is on 
the look-out for crooked thinking, unfair propaganda, red 
herrings, and the like, his confidence in what he reads will 
certainly be abused by careless and unscrupulous writers. 
Dr. Wood points out these dangers and reinforces his 
comment with many interesting and provocative exercises. 
The second half of his book deals generally with the art of 
writing. The advice given is conventionally sound, but 
surely it is a mistake to recommend Lamb as a model for 
the amateur writer, for Lamb’s style, as Hazlitt says, “ may 
often take an underground course ’’. This book is intended 
to serve the needs of the upper forms of secondary schools 
and adult education classes generally. Undoubtedly work 
of this kind is increasingly important in a world in which 
tendentious propaganda makes the integrity of private 
judgment more and more difficult to achieve. But what 
will happen if a reader, trained on the lines laid down in 
Dr. Wood’s book, becomes so suspicious of being “ got at ” 
that he comes to be sceptical even of the truth itself ? 


English Speech from an Historical Point of View 
By Prof. N. BoGHotm. (18s. net. Copenhagen: Nyt 
Nordisk/ Forlag ; London: Allen & Unwin.) 

Prof. Bggholm’s history of the English language is 
divided, not without some slight necessary overlapping, 
into separate accounts of the old, middle, and modern 
periods. The book is not intended for beginners; some 
elementary knowledge of the grammar and vocabulary of 
the language is necessary if the reader is to follow the course 
of the author’s exposition. The chapters on the Old and 
Middle English periods are subdivided under the headings 
of Phonology, Morphology, and Syntax ; while the chapter 
on Modern English consists of a study of the major sound 
changes since the beginning of modern English, followed 
by an essay on syntactical development bearing out the 
thesis that “ mere cutting away does not conduce to power 
and richer life. English has achieved its greatest triumphs 
by evolving its innate possibilities ”. 

The work as a whole is suggestive rather than com- 
plete. The account, for instance, of modern grammatical 
Number is fully, neatly, and economically documented ; the 
general section on Style and Syntax, on the other hand, in 
which an attempt is made to show the connexion between 
emotional feeling and syntactical form, is rather scanty, and 
no more than suggestive of a topic which could be interest- 
ingly amplified. 

The author is widely read in the early controversies on 
the subject of a standardized English spelling, and sets out 
plainly the rival views as to whether speech should conform 
to spelling, or spelling come into line with pronunciation. 
It is in this connexion particularly regrettable that he should 
“ have dispensed with a bibliography out of considerations 
of space ”. Like so many foreign writers on the English 
language, Prof. Bogholm illustrates modern usage by copious 
examples from the writings of Galsworthy. 


Modern Humour 
Chosen and Edited by G. Pocock and M. M. Bozman, 
(Everyman’s Library.) (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

In these anxious days a collection of extracts from the 
works of our contemporary humorists is to be heartily 
welcomed. The Editors have succeeded admirably in 
what they realized was a difficult task. No two people 
agree as to what is really funny, and even individual taste 
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varies from time to time. Here are extracts in prose and in 
verse, all of which are funny, and some of which at least 
will amuse every one. Mr. Pocock’s witty prologue makes 
an admirable introduction to this feast of humour. 


The Sacred Fire : an Anthology of English Poems from 
the Fourteenth Century to the Present Day 
Chosen and Arranged, with an Introduction, by W. B. 
Honey. (7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

The author of The Sacred Fire has compiled an anthology 
of English poetry based upon a theory which he expounds 
at length in a preface. He points out that any view of the 
nature of poetry which regards only certain types of subject 
matter, or particular methods of using language, as poetical 
is necessarily a restricted one, and that, on the other hand, 
“by disregarding the fashions of the moment and by 
accepting the fact of difference even to the point of applaud- 
ing extravagance and excess, a sharper, more vivid 
impression, and deeper understanding, may be had of 
English verse in the whole range of its excellence ’’. He 
rejects equally any conception of “‘ pure ” poetry, holding 
that poetry cannot exist in a disembodied state. And, 
although poetry is hard to define, it is according to the 
author susceptible of recognition—by a direct intuitive act 
rather than by taking thought. Since he pours scorn on “‘ the 
materialism that would find a complete and easy explana- 
tion of everything in its surroundings and antecedents ”’, 
the reader cannot hope to find any gratification of his 
interest in the exact nature of this act of intuition. 

Mr. Honey believes that “ the poets themselves have 
always belonged to more or less distinctive movements 
sharing the same ideals ’’, and it is upon this theory that 
his anthology is divided into twenty-three sections, each 
embodying a school of thought. And yet he feels that 
“ communal hopes, aspirations, or despairs ” are not the 
stuff of poetry, the essential nature of poetry being due to 
some deeper creative cause which he is content to leave a 
mystery. 

The argument is not a very abstruse one, and it is perhaps 
thrashed out to undue lengths in the introduction to a 
collection of poems, the effect of whose juxtaposition must 
justify or invalidate the theory which prompted their 
grouping. On one minor point the author appears to depart 
from his own principles. Although he inveighs strongly 
against the translation, modernization, or alteration of the 
original text of a poem, and bases his objection on his 
“ doctrine of verbal inspiration ’’, he has yet the temerity 
to versify his excerpts from the Authorized Version of the 
Books of Job, Ecclesiastes, and the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, so that they are presented as a kind of free verse. 


Ten Victorian Poets 
By F. L. Lucas. 
Press.) 

These ten essays on Victorian poets although slight in 
bulk are perfectly adapted to their purpose and make very 
pleasant and useful reading. Most of them were used 
originally as wireless talks, and now that they appear in 
print they still retain something of the sprightliness of good 
conversation. The judgments passed by Mr. Lucas on his 
authors—delightfully provocative for the most part—are 
always reasoned and reasonable, and admirably supported 
by deft quotation. It is no part of Mr. Lucas’ intention to 
separate the poet from the man (as well attempt to separate 
object from shadow) and his method allows room for delight- 
fully intimate glimpses of the great Victorians engaged in 
the ordinarv business of everyday living. He exhibits his 
troupe of authors as human beings, and surprisingly often, 
when they are not “ hidden under the laurel wreath ’’, their 
private speech seems more immediately alive than much of 
their published utterance. These portraits are drawn with 
a rare zest and a nice economy of material, and the book 
throughout is seasoned with a spice of irony which may well 
keep it readable long after a more pretentious criticism has 
sunk under its own weight into the second-hand book-box. 
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Speak Out ! the Common Sense of Elocution 
By A. Watson. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(2s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Mr. Watson describes his book as ‘‘ the common sense of 
elocution ’’. The fact that during the past fifteen years it 
has run through three editions is a testimony to its popu- 
larity, and the popular vote usually goes for what may be 
regarded as common sense. 

The author writes in a bracing man-to-man style, with 
the evident intention of achieving that personal contact 
with his readers which he certainly must achieve with his 
pupils ; perhaps this is the reason for what might otherwise 
seem to be the gratuitous inclusion of a portrait of himself 
by way of frontispiece. 

The general purpose of the book is to suggest methods of 
inducing effective habits of speech, and Mr. Watson has 
what sounds like an easy cure for most faults or mannerisms. 
It is to be feared however that, though the book indicates 
many of the commonest errors of ineffective speakers, 
students may be disappointed to find that these are not in 
fact cured merely by listening to good advice. A much 
fuller collection of exercises would enhance the practical 
value of the sound suggestions given. 

It is unfortunate that the author is so determined to reject 
the aid of phonetic script in describing speech sounds. ‘“‘ It 
is a crazy-looking alphabet, consisting of topsy-turvy letters 
and strange hieroglyphic signs, and, though it might be 
assimilated with comparative ease by a child, it is likely to 
confuse the adult.” It is the experience of most speech 
experts that, unless some system is used of describing speech 
‘sounds by which each sound is represented by a single sign 
and every sign stands for one sound only, there is bound to be 
either confusion (as when u, 00, a, or any one of many other 
sounds is mentioned), or a laborious reference on each 
occasion to some illustrative word (u as in put, not hut; 
o0 as in food, not cook ; a as in hat, not father or bake). 

This fourth edition contains a new chapter on “The 
Microphone and Loud Speaker ’’, which is not up to the 
high standard of the rest of the book. The hints given in it 
are few, and so vague that it would hardly be worth while 
buying a copy of the new edition for the sake of this chapter 
alone. 


Children’s Gardens 
By E. L. Howarp. . (2s. 6d. Studio Publications.) 

In spite of the increasing number of books on School 
Gardens and Rural Activities in general, there are still 
comparatively few specially designed to engage the activities 
of Junior children. The author shows that, given the skilled 
guidance of an adult, the children can pursue the plans set 
out in his book with much pleasure and ultimate profit. 
All twelve chapters are so well written and illustrated that 
even the beginner will find little difficulty in success. 

Those who are interested in interpreting the garden and 
countryside to the child will find something of value in this 
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The Oxford Nature Readers 
By Dr. F. H. SHoosmitu. Book 4. (Limp Cloth, 2s. 
Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 

This addition to a most valuable series is well up to the 
standard of the author’s previous books. Well suited to 
children in all schools, the illustrations are exceptionally 
good, while the author rightly advocates visits to such 
places where the material can be seen in natural surround- 
ings. The author shows how such visits should be prepared 
for beforehand and followed up in school. 


Look After Yourself: A Hygiene Book 
Written and Illustrated by G. H. PUMPHREY. 
Arnold.) 
A useful little book on personal hygiene, written in a 
way which will interest boys and girls. Humorous sketches 
point the moral and adorn the tale. 
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German Perspectives : Essays on German Literature 
By R. H. THomas. (6s. net. Heffer.) 

Mr. Hinton Thomas has done us a signal service i 
publishing these seven loosely connected essays illustrative 
of the various trends in modern German literature. Hi: 
lucid exposition will go far towards explaining to scholar 
and layman alike the peculiar anguish of soul of the German 
people that gave birth to German National Socialism 
Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus was never more 
aptly illustrated. And I hope Mr. Thomas will not take it 
amiss if I venture to apply the quotation in some measure 
to certain aspects of his work. 

For, whilst the chapter on Goethe’s influence on the various 
literary movements on the twentieth century is a masterly 
summary, his attempt at identifying the Spender-Auden- 
Isherwood school with German expressionism reminds me 
of the German student whose essay on the elephant had the 
imposing title: ‘‘ Prolegomena to the introduction to a 
more exact classification of the genus elephant ’’. Poor 
Spender! I am not surprised that he was once prompted 
to deny this alleged kinship with German expressionism. 
Yet worse is to come. Mr. Spender, you see, is an 

‘activist ’’ rather than an ‘“‘ expressionist ’’, That is why 
you must prefer any of the Auden-Isherwood plays (pure 
expressionism) to his more poetical and more dignitied 
“ Trial of a Judge ” 

Am I carping ? Then let me hasten to add that, thi: 
idiosyncrasy apart, the chapters on German expressionism 
are a delight and a welcome contribution to a fuller under- 
standing of modern trends in German literature. There are 
excellent appreciations of the work of Franz Kafka and of 
Richard von Schaukal, Yet for my part I found the essay 
on Expressionism and the Hellenic Ideal the most successful. 
It explains so much to me, too. For when Kaiser states that 
‘the aim of existence is to set up records, records in all 
spheres of activity ’’, and Hiller that “ mankind can only 
be saved at the cost of sacrificing the individual ”, can 
Adolf be far behind ? 

In happier times, when Mr. Hinton Thomas can say with 
Hasenclever : 

“ Der Krieg ist aus. 
Die Stadt ist frei ” 


then perhaps he will carry still further for us ‘these interesticg 
studies of his. 

An ideal book, I almost forgot to say, for the sixth form 
library. Many profitable discussion periods will centre 
around it. VERNON MALLINSON. 


German by Yourself : a Quick Course in Reading for 
Adult Beginners and Others 
By Dr. G. H. GRETTON and Dr. WANDA GRETTON. 
(4s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

A welcome addition to a growing and attractive list oí 
German texts for adults, sixth-formers, and others. Ar 
introduction of some fifty pages, covering neatly all the 
main points of Grammar and Syntax, is followed by passages 
for reading, in part specially written, in part specially 
selected from German literature and journalism, and telling 
almost the whole story of German literature, life and 
thought, simply and clearly, down to modern times. 


Schreiben Sie Deutsch ! 
By O. C. BurRKHARD and L. G. Downs. 
Modern Language Series.) (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 
A Review Grammar and Composition for Third Year 
pupils, following a method which seems to have established 
itself of late. Each of the twenty lessons compnises a 
reading section, a clear grammatical treatment of some one 
point of grammar involved, and a series of questions and 
translation exercises together with one or more attractive 
Free Composition subjects. The reading sections have been 
chosen with care and are an inspiration and a delight. 
The witty illustrations, too, deserve a special word of praise. 


Die Feinde sind geschlagen. 


(Harrap’s 
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Modern Philosophies of Education 
By Prof. J. S. BRUBACHER. 
Publishing Co.) 

The author’s chief purpose, in preparing this book, has 
been to introduce students to the whole range of view-points 
on the main problems of educational philosophy. ‘‘ Further 
‘ to expedite this purpose, the style of presentation has for 
the most part been limited to description. Only very occa- 
- sionally has it extended into criticism.’’ Non-selective, 


(20s. McGraw-Hill 


~ uncritical, pre-digested sampling is probably not a very 


* satisfactory way of introducing students to philosophical 
thinking. But, even if we leave aside this question, Prof. 


T Brubacher’s book does not satisfy. The exposition is often 


muddled, naive, and obscure; third-rate plagiarists are 
treated just as respectfully as first-rate original thinkers ; 
For instance: European 
- sources, no matter how important, are seldom referred to ; 
=z there is no mention of any work on the philosophy of 
: language—and such work is of the greatest significance to 
: educational theory; the Hutchins-Adler School receives 
z only the barest discussion; the very influential General 
Education movement, which expresses a novel and well- 
articulated philosophy, is ignored. 

Even more important than all this, is the total impression 
- one gets. It seems that the author has been uninfluenced 
by the modern analytical, positivistic, and logical schools 
of philosophy. Students who read his book would not know 
that devastating criticisms have been levelled against many of 
the philosophers with whom he deals so kindly—criticisms 
which make their position largely untenable. Prof. Brubacher 
is apparently undisturbed by orthological qualms and 
unaware of the dangers of verbalism and word-magic. As 
a result, this reviewer found the more strictly philosophical 
parts of his book profoundly unsatisfactory. On the other 
hand, he read the chapters on topics like ‘‘ Education and 
the Economic Order ’’, ‘‘ The School and Social Progress ’’, 
“ The State and Education ”, with interest and pleasure. 
Most readers will find this book useful chiefly as a digest 
of some of the things written in America during the last 
fifteen years on the Philosophy of Education. 


Science 


Science in War : a Penguin Special 
(6d. net. Penguin Books.) 

One of the most comforting reflections after reading this 
somewhat depressing book is that it, and others like it, can 
be published and freely circulated. We have frequently 
been told that Fascism can be effectively opposed only by 
similar methods, that is by the curtailment of liberty of 
expression and criticism. This gloomy prognostication has 
so far remained unfulfilled, and long may it continue to be so. 

The group of scientific workers responsible for this book 
remain, quite reasonably, anonymous, though it is not 
difficult to guess at the probable identity of some of them. 
Seriously perturbed by what they regard as the lack of 
scientific planning in our war measures, they launch a 
vigorous attack on the ignorance of politicians and the 
inertia of civil servants vis-à-vis scientific research. Much 
of what they say is indubitably true. Men of science are not 
innately wiser or more able than those whose education has 
lain along other paths. But the complete mobilization of 
scientific knowledge and scientific methods is the essential 
condition for success in winning a modern war (and, it 
might be added, for ‘‘ winning ” the subsequent peace) and 
this is very imperfectly realized. The majority of the British 
ruling and administrative class are, by their training, often 
unaware or suspicious of the potentialities of scientific 
investigation. They tend to regard the man of science as a 
sort of superior plumber, who may be called in to get them 
out of an immediate difficulty, but not as a consultant to 
whom general problems should be submitted. It was very 
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much the same story in 1914-18 though, by the end of that 
period, British science applied to warfare had overhauled 
and in many directions surpassed that of Germany. This 
time, however, we cannot afford four years’ delay. 

There are overstatements in this trenchant pamphlet, 
but it is a time for overstatement rather than meiosis. Some 
people may condemn the authors for spreading ‘‘ alarm and 
despondency ’’. If so, let them reflect that the time may 
well come when the Nazi Government will bitterly regret 
that they permitted no “ alarm and despondency ” to be 
expressed over their treatment of many of Germany’s most 
eminent men of science. 


Nutrition and the War 
By Dr. G. BOURNE. 
sity Press.) 

Dr. Bourne’s stimulating series of articles, originally 
published in Discovery, here reappear in permanent and 
extended form. No book could be more timely. Dr. Bourne 
drives home in simple language the lesson of Sir John Orr's 
“ Food, Health, and Income ’’, perhaps the most important 
theoretical contribution to our war-effort which has been 
put forward in the last few years, and one the value of which 
it is devoutly to be wished that administrators have realized. 
Apart from Dr. Bourne’s vigorous disquisition on the social 
value of dietetic studies, his book is a mine of compressed 
information on food values, the avoidance of deficiencies. 
and the relative merits of different substitutes. It is much 
to be hoped that it will be widely read by all classes of the 
community. 


(3s. 6d. net. Cambridge Univer- 


A New Dictionary of Chemistry 
Edited by Dr. S. MIALL, with the assistance of many 
well-known Chemists. (428. net. Longmans.) 

With each decade the task of producing a useful “ dic- 
tionary ’’ of one of the major branches of science proves 
ever more formidable, and the delicate question of inclusion 
and exclusion especially so. Dr. Miall and his collaborators 
have made a gallant attack on the problem and scored a 
considerable success. Their book is a reasonably handy 
size, well arranged, and admirably printed. Description 
and comment are terse but comprehensive, physical data 
are provided for the numerous important or “ type” 
compounds, and there is much useful information on the 
technical and industrial side. Another interesting feature is 
the large number of succinct biographies of eminent 
chemists, past and present. 

Altogether this is a valuable book, and it can be strongly 
recommended for the reference shelf of any one prachismg 
or teaching chemistry. 


Elementary Microtechnique 
By H. A. PEACOCK. 
Arnold.) 

The appearance of the original edition of this book in 
1935 was greeted with acclamation by biology teachers. In 
this second edition, Mr. Peacock has amplified the text, 
rearranged certain parts and, for beginners, has added a 
graded selection of type methods for making microscopic 
preparations. Itis worthy of consideration by every biology 
teacher as a means to increased technical efficiency. 


Intimate Sketches from Bird Life 
Written and Illustrated by E. J. Hoskinc and C. W. 
NEWBERRY. (5s. net. Country Life.) 

As the authors say in their foreword, this is a book for the 
bird-watcher. There are studies of the partridge, the wood 
pigeon, the stone curlew, the little owl, the pied flycatcher, 
the woodcock, the snipe, and the buzzard. The photo- 
graphs are delightful : Mr. Julian Huxley in his introduction 
expresses his admiration for the patience, care, and skill 
which have gone to their making. Many will share his 
satisfaction at the clear demonstration that the food of 
the little owl is mainly worms and insects. All bird lovers 
will welcome this book. 


Second Edition. (9s. net. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


FELLOWSHIPS, 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
EXHIBITIONS, STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Chairman of Council : 


Rt. Hon. Viscount CALDECOTE, C.B.E. 
Principal: 
Mrs. J. 1. STOCKS, B.Sc. (Econ.) 


ESIDENTIAL College for 150 


women which prepares for the Degrees of the 
University of London. Non-resident Students are also 
admitted. At the Scholarship Examination to be 
held in February, 1941, SCHOLARSHIPS from £100 to 
£30 will be awarded for CLassics, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, History, BOTANY, and MATHEMATICS. 


Fees.—Residence, £90 a year. Tuition from 
.38 guineas a year. 


For further particulars apply to: 
The Registrar, 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
| (University of London) 
at ST. PETER’S HALL, OXFORD 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The following are awarded annually to boys 

under 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
toward the end of May : 

(a) An ALFRED SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of {80 a year. 

(b) Three JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of £60 

to £40 a year. 
(c) Two or more EXHIBITIONS of about £30 a year, 


INTERNAI, SCHOLARSHIPS. The following 
are awarded annually to boys already in the School : 
(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a 
year, open to boys notiess than 15 and not 
more than 17 on May 1. 
(8) Two JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 to 
£30 a year, open to all boys in the School. 


LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three each 
year, from {80 downward, tenable for three years or 
more at the Universities. 

- The School Scholarships are tenable for the 
. duration of the holder's school career. 


The School Fees are £115 a year, with a Consoli- 
dated Fee of £5 a term to cover all necessary extras. 


Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, ALDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 
June, 1941, for three Entrance Scholarships 


of ‘the value of £60, and four or more Exhibitions 
of less amount. 


Candidates must be under the aye of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken into considcration in the 
examination. 

Entries should be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are £133 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 
phe abasic board and lodgings should also be 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 


awarded in March and June. Candidates 

must have taken previously the March or June 

Common Entrance Examination. A further Exami- 

nation will be held at the College on March 28 and 

une 27. For further Da eet cede apply the RECTOR, 
Beaumont College, Old Windsor, Berks. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


A’ Examination is held each June 


to elect several Scholarships varying in value 
from {£70 to £30 a year. 

A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
or Ex-Officers in H.M. Army. The highest of these 
awards will amount to half the total fees. 


Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 
N Examination will be held in 


each July, for the awarding of Seven 
Scholarships, value £100 to £30, open to boys under 
14 on June 1, 1941. Two of these Scholarships are 
open to boys under 14 vears and 6 months on 
that date. In addition One Musical Scholarship and 
One Drawing Scholarship, value £40 each, open to 
boys under 14}, mav be awarded. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships, varying from {80 to {25 per annum, 

will be held in June, 1941. Age limit 14} years. 

Special Exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy and 

members of H.M. Services. Apply HUGH ELDER, 
M.A., Headmaster. 


— o a enc ee ee 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


Six Scholarships, maximum value 


£70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
the HEADMASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, 
HERTFORD, Herts. 


E IGHT Scholarships from {100 to £30 


per annum. Six or more Exhibitions, £15 or 
£10, open only to sons of clergymen of the Church 
of England, tenable for five years. Age limit 
under 14 on December 31, 1940. Examination at 
Haileybury on November 6, 7 and 8. School fees 
£150; sons of clergymen of the Church of England 
£100. Particulars from the Bursar. Last day for 
applications October 30. 


— 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Carlyon Bay, South Cornwall 


THREE Entrance Scholarships, 
value £50—{70 will be offered in March. 


WELVE to Fourteen King’s 

Scholarships and Entrance Scholarships 
value {25—£100 per annum, an 

WO Milner Memorial Scholarships 


far £100 per annum for five years, will be 
offered in June. e Milner Scholarship is open to 
sons of Colonial Civil Servants and others. 


For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 
ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates. 


must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 


(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 


(è) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 


Candidates wil] be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 
For information apply to the 

Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


HEADMASTER, 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held early in March, 1%). 
About five Scholarships of {100 and not iess tha 
three of £50. A number of Exhibitions also wil be 
offered to boys of all-round ability. 


rticulars of these and certain Memori! 
Exhibit ns apply to the HEADMASTER or Bursar, 
Malvern College, Malvern, Worcs. 


Successful candidates will join the Schoo! a 
September. - 


O o- a 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


Two Major Scholarships will te 


awarded on the results of an examimire 
held in March each year, of the value of £00-(10 
each, according to the standard attained by the 
candidates. Further minor Scholarships 
bitions will be awarded, of the nominal value of ¿1t 
each. These secondary Scholarshi may be avg- 
mented to valucs varying with the needs af 
the parents. All candidates must be under 14 yas 
of age on September 1, following the examination 
A limited number of ‘these Will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental (strizg 
or woodwind) Music (no age limit). 


For further particulars a to 


the Herav- 
MISTRESS, Mise I. M. BROOKS, 


(Cantab.). 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


e a Sanana i in May or Jone. 
For further particulars apply to the HEADMASISS, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


‘HREE or four Open Foundation 
Scholarships of {100 a year, and six oth: 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of between {25 ad 
£75 a year will be awarded in June, 1941, if suitable 
candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 


The Preliminary Examination at the candidate's 
present school will be held on May 26 and 27. A 
candidate may, under certain conditions, be excused 
the Pre Examination, if the date coincdes 
with that of some other The Fins! 
Examina 


will be held on June 3 and 4. 
under 14 on January 1, 1941. A large choice of sb 
jects in the Final Examination is available, including 
Science, German, and Music. 


Scholarships and Exhibitions may in certain cess 
be increased by such an amount as the circumstance 
of the Scholar may require. Full particulars may ix 
obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


RADLEY COLLEGE 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


varying in talue from (120710 ee 
for competition in March, 1941. Candidates os 
be under 14 on March 1, 1941. The ane 
will be held in two parts: (a) Elementary Papers 

the’ Candidate’s Preparatory Schoo! on March ie 
(b) more Advanced Papers for selected candidata 
at Radley on March 14 and 15. Last day on wit 
entries can be received March 3. Apply for per 
ticulars to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdot 
Berks. 
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WRITTEN ENGLISH 
Junior : Intermediate : Senior 


By A. H. BODY, B.A., M.Ed., and F. GREENE, B.A. 


Three volumes of an entirely new series—THE PRACTICAL WORK 
BOOKS—designed for pupils of II to 14, and planned to encourage them 
to work more on their own. Equally suitable for individual, group, and 
class work. 


These three books each contain 20 or more graded extracts, many of them 
from modern copyright sources. Intensive questionnaires, on grammar, 
composition, understanding, and appr aron follow each extract ; and 
the written answers required shou Ah that practice in simple compre- 
hension which Is the first requisite of exact thought. In order that each 
book may be used as a self-contained course a Glossary is included. Each, 9d. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


The School Dictionary includes every word that a junior pupil is likely to 
meet in the course of his studies or general reading. Compiled by experi- 
enced teachers of English it is essentially a dictionary for school use—of 
convenient size, stoutly bound ; clearly printed and easily read ; and its 
price makes it available to every scholar. 386 pp. Cloth, Is. 


“ HIGHROADS ” DICTIONARY 


This new revised edition of a dictionary which has already asserted its 
utility and popularity Is intended for pupils who are sufficiently advanced 
to require to know the derivations of words. Cheap, compendious, and 
carefully arranged, its use follows naturally on that of Nelson's School 
Dictionary. 620 pp. With new binding and new design. Is. Sd. 


NELSON’S SCHOOL CLASSICS 
With Notes 


These clearly-printed, cloth-bound School Classics have long been noted 
for their astonishing value. Twenty-seven have now been issued with 
carefully compiled notes and aids to reading: more are in preparation. 


Those now available include the following: Jane Austen’s Pride and 
Prejudice, Emma ; Dickens’ Oliver Twist, Tale of Two Cities, Great Expecta- 
tions ; Lamb's Essays of Elia ; and works by Goldsmith, Kingsley, Scott and 
Thackeray. Each, 2s. ; double volumes, 2s. 4d. 


Ke Specimen copies rapidly sent on request. But in view of present conditions 
on the understanding that they will be returned whenever practicable. 


* 
NELSON 


36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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Shape that Sentence 
By A. J. J. RATCLIFF 


An arresting new book on the writing of 
English, its importance is to stimulate the 
reader to get the feel of his sentences 
when reading and writing. 


It attempts by discussion, diagrams and 
exercises to show the importance and the 
operation of shape in sentence construc- 
tion. The book is not a complete 
grammar or composition, however, but 
a brief, pointed guide to essentials. Is. 


* 


Nelson’s 
School Shakespeare 


This famous edition of the plays is 
planned with one simple aim: to make 
the reading and understanding of them 
as easy and straightforward as possible. 
Textual footnotes provide a glossary of 
difficult and obsolete terms ; introduc- 
tory chapters give a clear exposition of 
the historical setting and the costumes 
of the characters. With acting hints, and 
a set of exercises, both for the older and 
younger students ; and light line draw- 
ings which show the clothes and surround 
ings of the time, as well as unfamiliar 
objects mentioned in the text. 


Nineteen volumes, bound in quarter 
cloth, Is. each 


GENERAL EDITOR: 
DR. RICHARD WILSON 


Text Editors: Sir Henry Newbolt, 
John A Evelyn Smith and 
J.J 


. Ratcliff 
MACBETH THE TEMPEST 
HAMLET CORIOLANUS 
KING LEAR MUCH ADO 
A MIDSUMMER ABOUT NOTHING 


NIGHT’S DREAM TWELFTH NIGHT 
AS YOU LIKE IT RICHARD Il 
ROMEO & JULIET HENRY IV (I) 


RICHARD III HENRY V 
HENRY IV (2) KING JOHN 
HENRY VIII THE MERCHANT 
JULIUS CAESAR OF VENICE 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Tore is a persistent demand for an official state- 

ment of war aims, notwithstanding the advice of the 
cookery book—first catch your hare! Nor must we forget 
that after the Great War, President 
Wilson’s fourteen points were a serious 
embarrassment. For an interesting 
statement of the Reasons why Britain fights we commend 
the letter contributed by Professor R. H. Tawney to The 
New York Times of July 21, reprinted in International 
Conciliation of September, 1940, the monthly pamphlet 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Written frankly from the Labour standpoint, the letter 
stresses the value of Labour participation in the Govern- 
ment, and admits that pre-war Labour policy must take 
its share of the blame for what has happened. The 
epilogue deserves quotation: “ We would rather go 
down than live to despise ourselves. If we fight against 
tyranny and are defeated, we shall at least have a 
memory which will serve other men in another age to 
fight with better fortune. But we shall not be defeated.” 


War Aims. 


A ii Religious Division of the Ministry of Information 
has issued some very full notes on the Aims of 
These are intended as a quarry for 
writers and speakers, and, when we say 
that they take up both sides of some 
sixteen pages of typed foolscap, it will 
be seen that they are comprehensive. Many people 
have a vague idea of the terrifying- efficiency with which 
the loathsome ideals of Nazidom ate inculcated, but 
even those who have given the subject some attention 
will find this detailed and well-dgcumented production 
very useful. There are many references to Mein Kampf, 
the page being given. Typical extracts are, “ Let us 
educate the German people frdm their youth up with 
that exclusive recognitiog of the rights of their own 
nation and cease to taint the heart of the child with the 
curse of objectivity.” ; “ Self-confidence must be culti- 
vated in the younger members of the nation from child- 
hood onwards. Their whole education and training 
must be directed towards giving them a conviction that 
they are superior to others”... “The army will be 


Nazi Education. 


Nazi 
Education. 


looked upon as the last and supreme school of national 
education . . . here he must learn to be silent... 
also if necessary to suffer injustice in silence ’’. 


AMONG other points in the Nazi doctrine we find it 
laid down that the ideas of Hitler contain the 
final truths of every possible scientific knowledge ; that 
the race idea is the magnetic point 
si around which the other subjects will 
naturally group themselves ; that the 
context of Christ’s teaching must be altered, for there 
has now arisen a new authority (Hitler) on what Christ 
and Christianity really are; that the teacher must in 
history lessons be deliberately one-sided. Learning to 
think for oneself and to form judgments for oneself plays 
no part in Nazi theory. The well-known aims of the 
movement are clearly set out and illustrated by quota- 
tions. Parents are obliged to do everything in their 
power to facilitate their children’s admission to the 
Hitler Youth, and they overstep their educational 
rights if they adopt an attitude in opposition to the 
opinion of the’ “ people’s community ”. With such a 
creed there can be no compromise. Before the war it 
was sometimes said that the internal beliefs of Germans 
were no concern of ours; but they are very much our 
concern when they affect; as they do, the life of the 
whole world. Free men cannot live where these ideas 
hold sway, and we fight not only against material power 
but also against the enslavement of the mind. 


ig is a fact plain to be seen that the old idea of war 

as a struggle in which only professional armies are 
concerned has vanished completely. Under present 
conditions of warfare it may truly be 
said that we are all in it—men, women 
and even children. To admit this 
horrible fact is one thing. It is quite another thing, 
however, to indulge in loose talk, as some of our poli- 
ticians are doing, about children as well as adults being 
in “the front line”. The children are the nation’s 
reserve, and, if they are not carefully guarded, we shall 
be left with an England all the less worth this terrible 


The Front 
Line. 
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conflict. During September some 700 children were 
killed and as many more seriously injured. Moreover, 
as Mr. Kenneth Lindsay has pointed out, children cannot 
go on through the winter sleeping in church crypts and 
other shelters without grave danger to their health. The 
complete and effective evacuation of young children 
from dangerous areas should now take its place as a 
primary war aim. If this is impossible without com- 
pulsion, then compulsion—with all its difficulties— 
should be chosen as the lesser of the two evils. 


“THE quincentenary of the foundation of Eton College 

by Henry VI was the occasion of a special service 
in the College Chapel. Owing to the war, other cele- 
brations must be postponed. Eton is 
our most famous public school, nursing- 
mother of statesmen, warriors, divines, 
scholars, poets. The original foundation was for seventy 
scholars, the same number as at the older school, 
Winchester. Eton’s success is due in part to the tutorial 
system. Traditionallya believer in the grandold fortifying 
curriculum, the school has accepted modern studies with 
reluctance—first by the introduction of mathematics and, 
later, under pressure from the Public Schools Commission 
of 1861, by the addition of French and science. Stern 
critics of the Eton system have not been wanting. 
Huxley said it taught only good manners and cricket ; 
and a Minister of Education confessed that he did not 
regard the school as an educational institution at all. 
Of its great influence on our life and history, there can 
be no question. A recent writer, R. McNair Wilson, 
observes that most of our national leaders have come up 
from the people and so have escaped “the pitfalls of a 
liberal education ’’. Eton, he considers, is least among 
the sinners in creating an unreal academic viewpoint. 
“ There is a healthy naturalism about that school that 
deflects ulterior purposes.” Floreat Etona ! 


Eton College. 


ANOTHER centenary of educational interest results 
from the foundation, on September 27, 1540, of 

the Society of Jesus, to which, it has been suggested, 
is mainly due the survival of the 

Society of Jesus. Roman Church into the modern world. 
The Society is a disciplined army 

fighting ad majorem det gloriam A.M.D.G., one of its 
principal fields of battle being secondary education. 
“ As to whatsoever relates to the instruction of the 
young ”, Bacon wrote, “ we must consult the schools of 
the Jesuits, for there can be nothing that is better done.” 
A later critic, R. H. Quick, admits that “since the 
Revival of Learning, no body of men has played so 
prominent a part in education as the Jesuits’. The 
Jesuit system of education, aiming at sapientia et 
eloquentia, contrasts with the crude methods by which 
Latin was whipped into Dr. Johnson. Instruction was 
free to all—“ gratis receive ; gratis give ” was the rule 
of the Society. Discipline is light, emulation replacing 
punishment. School hours are restricted. The Jesuits 
have established schools throughout the world. Fierce 
antagonisms have been roused in some Evropean nations, 
resulting in expulsion of the Order. In England, 
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Stonyhurst, expelled from France by the fury of the 
French Revolution, and Beaumont, founded in 1861, 
both ranking as public schools, maintain the principles 
of Jesuit education. 


R. ERNEST BEVIN, Minister of Labour, was out- 
spoken in his speech to the Trades Union Congress 
on reforms in the diplomatic service. He was at 
liberty to say that a very close liaison 
had been established between the 
Ministry and the Foreign Office. There 
must be a broadening of the curriculum and an easier 
entry into the diplomatic service. If a boy from a 
secondary school could save us in a Spitfire, the same 
brains could be turned to producing a new world. Broad 
principles, based on la carriére ouverte aux talents, were 
being worked out. Our secondary schools will welcome 
this announcement but must keep on the alert, for the 
Foreign Secretary in 1918 promised similar reforms in 
1918. “ We are tethered to the chariot of progress”, 
says Conrad. The chariot of progress has not advanced 
far in the diplomatic service. Diplomacy in the old sense 
appears to be obsolescent, at any rate in dealing with 
dictators. A new technique will be required, as Mr. Bevin 
suggests, and there is no reason why the profession of 
diplomacy in the future should be restricted to a very 
small class of the community. 


Diplomatic 
Service. 


[5 the educational thought of the present hour, as 

revealed in articles and letters appearing in pro- 
fessional journals, as well as in chance conversations 
with teachers, two distinct and opposed 


ee trends are discernible. According to 
and the War. One, the inevitable scrapping of the 


normal curriculum means the tem- 
porary ruin of education, and is therefore one of the 
many calamities of war. According to the other, the 
business of the school is to adapt itself to social conditions 
whatever they may be, and to make—as cheerfully as 
possible—the most and the best of things as we find 
them, whether in peace or in war. The most cheerful of 
those who take the latter view are those teachers who 
believe that the normal and established curriculum 1s 
very far indeed from perfection. Whether in evacuation 
or reception areas, probably the best work that is now 
being done is in those schools which do not attempt the 
impossible task of covering their pre-war schemes, and 
do not attempt except in nursery and infant schools 
to ignore the fact that “ there is a war on". If, for 
example, the normal schemes of geography and history 
and literature have to give way to less systematic efforts 
to bring the work done in the school into intelligent 
relation with what the children hear so much of out of 
school, perhaps the future historian of education will 
find that in the result there was more gain than loss. 


“THE soul of The Times newspaper is still troubled by 

the alleged parlous condition of religious teaching 
in the schools. Not only so, but in its desire that other 
people’s souls should be similarly troubled, The Times 
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has consistently declined to publish letters expressing 


l disagreement with its views. Late in 

Led iy August it returned to the attack made 

heii in February, by means of a leading 

Religious idle: dami h l f 

Teaching in article claiming that as a result o 
the Schools, its campaign there was “a keen hope 


that definite action would be taken 
by the churches and educational authorities’’. The 
leaders of the Anglican Church at the Convocation which 
met in May, were, apparently, in no mood to consider 
the subject. Between 1902 and 1938 Council schools 
increased by 5,000, while Church schools declined by 
about 3,000, and, whilst at the beginning of the century 
about 40 per cent of all children in attendance at 
elementary schools were in Church schools, that per- 
centage has been approximately halved. These are 
facts which, not unnaturally, cause disquietude among 
some church leaders, but by no means among all. There 
are those, we hope a majority, who see in these facts 
the inevitable outcome of the great change which gradu- 
ally made the state, rather than the religious societies, 
responsible for the education of the people. The reli- 
gious instruction given in the state schools is no nearer 
perfection than other kinds of instruction, and we 
heartily welcome the efforts which are being made to 
improve it ; but what is the “ definite action ” which The 
Times wishes the churches and the education authorities 
to take ? Will not The Times be more explicit ? 


()UR universities, colleges, and schools are facing 

the most difficult session in their history. Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s warning of the danger of invasion 
is disturbing to intellectual work. In 
the universities, O.T.C. training will be 
given a definite place, and those who 
obtain Certificate B will be passed direct into Officer 
Cadet Training Units. Contingents of the O.T.C. are 
to be expanded and the Government have appealed to 
all university students to obtain basic training in the 
O.T.C. or University Air Squadrons, and not to feel that 
they should be more actively engaged in national 
defence. At Oxford, cadets will devote one morning and 
two afternoons to military training. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge both have about 2,000 men undergraduates in 
residence and nearly the normal number of women under- 
graduates. Conditions in London have deteriorated. 
Several colleges arranged to return from provincial exile 
notwithstanding increased risk of bombing. In some 
instances, these hopes have been frustrated by the 
war. The scientific and engineering departments of 
the universities, under Government stimulus, will be 
working with energy, especially in relation to research. 
As a whole, our scientific and technical education has 
stood the test of war with success. 


The Universities 
and the War. 


THE President of Magdalen, Mr. G. S. Gordon, in 

taking office as Vice-Chancellor for a third term, 
said that the war was lapping at their doorsteps. May 
the tide rise no higher! Lord Halifax, Chancellor of 
the University, in a letter read by his Vice-Chancellor, 
urged the importance of higher education during the war. 
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The University provided the best possible preparation 

for active service by the opportunity 

pela ae it gives for e in ie widest 

ge. : 

sense by the pursuit of sound know- 

ledge in an atmosphere of corporate life. The same 

confident note was sounded at Cambridge by the Vice- 

Chancellor, Mr. G. A. Benians. He reported to the 

Senate that various sections of London University would 

remain at Cambridge ‘“ probably as the result of an 

appeal by the students themselves’’. The financial 
position of the University was fraught with anxiety. 


J ONDON UNIVERSITY has suffered seriously from 

air raids. Special sympathy will be felt for its 
oldest College, University College, whose graceful 
cupola, designed by William Wilkins, 
has been damaged by fire. The library 
underneath has also suffered, some 
100,000 books being destroyed or damaged. The 
Memorial Hall, familiar to thousands of teachers who 
have attended the annual conferences of educational 
associations, is shattered ; and windows in all parts of 
the College buildings are broken. The postponement by 
the College of its return to London, for which arrange- 
ments had been made, was inevitable. Ironically, 
University College owes its origin to Thomas Campbell’s 
visit more than a hundred years ago to Berlin University, 
one of the results of Prussia’s resuscitation after the 
Napoleonic war. The buildings of University College 
are planned in a somewhat haphazard way round the 
central dome. May the cloud of war have a silver lining 
in a reconstructed College ! 


London 
University. 


N a recent address on the British Universities, de- 
livered to the Royal Philosophical Society of 
Glasgow, Sir Hector Hetherington, Principal of Glasgow 


iaiveidi University, showed that, while in 
niverstY Britain as a whole one in every 1,000 

Education in : : 
Britain of the population was a University 


student, the load was very unevenly 
distributed. In Scotland the proportion was very nearly 
I in 500, in Wales x1 in 750, and in England I in 1,080. 
He, very rightly, brought to the notice of his audience 
the unfavourable position of the Scottish Universities 
in respect of financial resources to carry on their teaching 
work. The income of Oxford and Cambridge was not 
accurately known. London disposed of a revenue of 
nearly £2,000,000 per annum, and the provincial univer- 
sities of England rather more than that figure. The 
four Scottish Universities carried on on £880,000, while 
Wales had just under £400,000. Sir Hector, as he has 
done on former occasions, took the opportunity to remind 
his listeners that, in addition to the huge burden of 
teaching work, the universities accepted the function of 
being great centres of organized research. Whether in 
relation to applied science or medicine, the research was 
now largely a matter of team work, often calling for 
large-scale material equipment. Costly as this was, it 
was indispensably necessary for the progress and even 
the security of the nation. Sir Hector stressed the 
enormously complex life of the university in these days 
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when contrasted with the academic quietude of one 
hundred years ago and gave it as his conviction that, 
as higher levels of competence were being sought, in 
every profession, so the demands on the universities 
would continue to increase. There were difficult material 
problems ahead. But the most difficult and crucial 
problem was not material but spiritual—the problem of 
providing through the rarefied discipline of highly 
specialized modern curricula an experience which en- 
riched and unified the mind. No university, he believed, 
was within reach of solving this problem, but unless it 
was solved the best and most constructive thing in 
university life would be in peril. He remarked that not 
the least remarkable fact about the universities was that, 
despite their increased financial dependence on the State, 
they had succeeded in maintaining their autonomy intact. 


“THE Board of Education have signified through 
Circular 1526 their anxiety that evening classes 
should not be diminished or suspended. The intensive 
and indiscriminate bombing, the long 


Evening Classes b1acked-out nights that are imminent, 


or Day 
Continuation and the grave inconveniences of trav- 
Schools? elling will combine to make it extremely 


difficult to keep technical or cultural 
classes in being. Probably, therefore, the Board’s 
Circular is a counsel of perfection, though its determina- 
tion to overcome difficulties is to be commended. Surely, 
however, an easier and more effective solution could 
have been found in part-time day classes—the day con- 
tinuation school in effect. This solution would also have 
the merit of correcting the mistakes embodied in the 
new Youth Training proposals. A continuance of formal 
education for part of the day would avoid the perils of 
the black-out and of night bombing; it would provide 
adequate technical or cultural training which is now 
cut short at 14, and at the same time enable sufficient 
physical education to be given to supplement the 
trained intelligence and mental alertness required in our 
citizens whether in peace or in war. We suggest that the 
Board should at least try this alternative to evening 
classes on an experimental scale in a limited area. 


[5 these Notes some time ago we reported a conference 
in Wales called to devise means for protecting Welsh 
culture against the Anglicizing influences of teachers and 


Ter Publishers have decided to raise the price of 

The Journal of Education from January 1, 1941. 
The charge for a yearly subscription will be ros. post 
free, instead of 8s., and the charge for a single copy 
will be 1s., postage 2d. 

We regret the necessity for this unwelcome step, but 
believe that it will not cause surprise. The present cost 
of paper is now at least double the pre-war cost, and 
there have been substantial increases also in printing 
and postage charges. Last, but not least, the revenue 
from advertisements has naturally declined. 

We are glad to say that, notwithstanding the difficult 
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pupils from evacuated areas in England. An article in 
Wales’s leading newspaper, The Westers 


Beate „ Mail, quotes an authoritative opinion 
the Rhondda that “the young evacuees of to-day 
Valley. will become ambassadors for Wales in 


future years’’. The Rhondda Valley 
has opened its heart and homes to some 2,500 children 
from Greater London. Some parents had refused to 
allow their children to be sent to the Rhondda because 
press, novelist and popular fable seem to have com- 
bined to picture those valleys as the home of “ untutored 
savages ’’ whose pastimes were drinking, going “on 
strike’’, and indulging in Tonypandy riots; drab 
valleys filled with houses devoid of any amenity or 
convenience. The evacuees, their teachers, and visiting 
parents have found that Rhondda hearts are as warm 
as its excellent house-coal, that its homes are snug, 
that the throats of Rhondda miners and their women 
folk are patterned on those of the nightingale. 
“ Mr. and Mrs. Jones” have become “ Uncle” and 
“ Auntie ”. 


“THE blast of war has melted like snow the great 

crowd of football fans. They are engaged on 
sterner work, but Wales would not allow the continuity 
of its great University of the People, 
the National Eisteddfod, to be broken. 
Due this year to be held at Bridgend, 
it was on the verge of falling through when the cour- 
ageous folk of Mountain Ash, at the mouth of one of 
the mining valleys, offered it a home in the great perma- 
nent pavilion in which each year musical giants like 
Walford Davies and Malcolm Sargent conduct great 
choirs of miners and their wives and sweethearts in 
some of the masterpieces of music. When August came 
—its first week is sacred to “ The National ’’—the war 
had taken a grave turn and it looked as though this brave 
endeavour must fail. But no! Hitler might or might 
not be in London by September 16, but the Eisteddfod 
would be held in the first week of August ! Choirs could 
not go to the adjudicators, so adjudicators went to the 
choirs in their own home towns. The B.B.C. joined in 
this “new diversion” and broadcast competitors 
from their own hearths. This Eisteddfod will be 
memorable in the long and honourable history of the 
Eisteddfod. 


“Let the 
People Sing.” 


times through which we are passing, the number of 
subscribers to The Journal is steadily growing. The 
Journal is independent of all educational organizations. 
It has had a continuous existence of over sixty years. 
Its constant aim is to keep teachers and others in touch 
with educational developments and with the progress 
of educational thought. It contains authoritative 
articles on all subjects of the school curriculum, including 
the many new problems created by evacuation. Its 
review section deals with all educational publications of 
importance. We appeal with confidence for increased 
support from educationists both at home and abroad. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


“ It's decided then: Kit goes to Harrow.” 
“ If there is a Harrow to go to by the time he is of age.” 
“ Don't be foolish. No constellations are more fixed than 
the Public Schools. Look at the way they flourished on the 
war.” i 
“They won't flourish on the next war.” 
GALSWORTHY, Flowering Wilderness. 


COME people in this country regard the public school 

as one of the pillars of a discredited and out-of- 
date social system, a preserve of the plutocracy, and 
wish ardently for its complete abolition. On the other 
hand, there are those who strenuously deny the need 
for any adaptation of the public school to changed social 
conditions. Perhaps neither of these parties of extremists 
need be taken too seriously, though of the two the 
latter is certainly the more dangerous. Many public 
schools were originally founded as grammar schools, 
and in most provision was made for the admission of a 
number of boys of limited means—Eton’s seventy 
scholars are an example. In fact, however, these schools 
have become a practical monopoly of the sons of the 
well-to-do. The qualities of leadership are not con- 
fined to a single privileged class ; yet the overwhelming 
majority of positions of responsibility in the Church, 
State and the Armed Forces of the Crown, have in the 
past gone to public school men. That admission to the 
public schools should so largely be confined to a single 
class in the State constitues a social injustice which is 
bitterly—and rightly—resented. It is to the advantage 
of the State that recruitment to its service should be on 
a nation-wide basis. 

There seems to be something like general agreement 
that the public schools should open their doors to a 
certain number of free-place scholars from the elementary 
schools. This would be a useful beginning, but it pro- 
vides no real solution to the problem. It would be a 
fatal mistake to rest content with first-aid treatment 
when a major operation is needed. Admission to 
the public schools should no longer be granted on 
grounds of wealth or social class, but should be thrown 
open to those who are best qualified by their intelligence 
and character to profit by the education provided. The 
public schools must become public in fact and not merely 
in name. They must become an integral part of our 
national system of education. Opinions will differ as to 
the way in which this object can best be secured. We 
hope that there will be full discussion between the 
Headmasters’ Conference on the one side, and the Board 
of Education and the local education authorities on the 
other. There will be an inclination to try to settle this 
matter between the Headmasters’ Conference and the 
Board alone. This would, in our judgment, be a grave 
error. It has been necessary for the local education 
authorities to come to the aid of a large number of 
endowed grammar schools, and with most of these the 
authorities have succeeded in establishing thoroughly 
satisfactory relations. Their financial position has been 
strengthened without impairment of individuality. 


Grants in aid of capital expenditure can be made, as 
they are by the Kent Education Authority, without 
requiring any alteration of status. The position of the 
public schools will be strengthened by the presence on 
their governing bodies of a certain number of repre- 
sentatives of the local education authorities. Without 
the active co-operation of these authorities the public 
schools cannot take their proper place in our national 
system of education. 

The public schools should stand at the apex of our 
secondary school system, and a substantial proportion 
of their pupils should come eventually from the ele- 
mentary schools and from the secondary schools aided 
or maintained by the local education authorities. Pupils 
from the elementary schools will presumably enter at 
the age of 11, and those from the secondary schools at 
or about the age of 13. There must be a generous pro- 
vision of maintenance and boarding scholarships, though 
most of the pupils transferred to public schools which 
are near large centres of population will probably enter 
as day-boys. The admission of boys of 13, who probably 
have “little Latin and less Greek ”, will be regarded by 
some headmasters as a difficulty. We know one boy, 
admitted, after some hesitation on the part of the head- 
master, to a public school at the age of 13, who rapidly 
became head of his school, won a classical scholarship 
to Oxford, and is now a Fellow and Tutor of his College. 
This, it will be said, is an exception, but we believe that 
there are many boys of that age in secondary schools 
who, if admitted to a public school, would soon find 
their way into the classical or the modern sixth form. 
The question of the curriculum of the public schools, 
which, especially during the last ten years, has undergone 
—and is still undergoing—considerable changes, will 
have to be carefully reconsidered. The right solution to 
this and other problems must be found and must be 
found soon. If action is delayed or some half-hearted 
compromise is reached, decisions which should be the 
result of careful discussion in the light of public criticism 
may have to be taken in haste, and in that case they 
will probably be regretted at leisure. 


[This issue of The Journal of Education contains a 
number of articles and letters by distinguished head- 
masters, past and present, on the future of the public 
schools. It has been necessary to hold over articles on 
the same subject from the Headmasters of Aldenham 
School; Alleyn’s School, Dulwich; Bishop Words- 
worth’s School, Salisbury ; Caterham School; Eltham 
College ; Magdalen College School, Oxford ; University 
College School; Uppingham School; and from the 
former Headmaster of Mill Hill School. These will 
appear in the December and January issues of The 
Journal. The December issue will also include an article 
by Professor Godfrey Thomson, of Edinburgh University, 
on Intelligence and Intelligence Tests, and one by Dr. H.G. 
Stead, Education Officer of the Chesterfield Education 
Authority, on Into the Second Year.—EnD.] 
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HISTORY TEACHING AND CURRENT NEEDS 


By Professor F. CLARKE, Director of the Institute of Education, London 


N a recent casual talk on some war possibilities, a clever 
schoolboy, just emerged from the sixth form and 
shortly to go to the university with a valuable scholarship, 
ventured, with some confidence, the opinion that Cape Town 
might well be bombed from Addis Ababa. When his atten- 
tion was called to the size of the African continent, and he 
was shown that it might be easier to bomb New York from 
Rome he seemed checked but not at all dumbfounded. 

The example is taken from the geographical field. But 
what a great harvest of similar examples might be gathered 
to-day from the historical field ! 

The trouble is not just ignorance of historical facts as 
such. Indeed one comes across people who would be more 
successful in finding their way if they knew fewer facts and 
learned to interpret those they do know. There is a certain 
kind of erudition that paraly:es judgment and even 
generates that overweening confidence which so disastrously 
reinforces folly with misdirected learning. Germany is the 
chosen home of this sort of thing, but it is not unknown 
amongst us. How well Montaigne knew what to say about 
it! So did Erasmus. 

The essential trouble is failure to transmute historical 
knowledge into practical insight, to fructify learning in 
judgment. If I may be personal for a moment I may say 
that I can never be too grateful for experiences that forced 
me at least to make the attempt. Long years of struggle in 
the cultural conflicts of South Africa, followed by some years 
of wary walking amid the pitfalls of Quebec, compelled me 
to acquire an eye for the history that was still alive and 
governing the thought and actions of warring men. What 
I had learned at Oxford then fell into its place, after much 
purging, as a guide both to action and to self-preservation. 
The moving inspirations of the Calvinist Reformation had 
to be understood in South Africa, and the nature and aims 
of the Catholic counter-reformation in Quebec. 

So the question faces us : Can we drag history away from 
the text-book and the examination paper and make of it, so 
far as may be, a light to guide the feet through the tortuosi- 
ties of the present ? It would be a light emanating from the 
past, of course, but shining in the present. 

Well, the chances are almost all against us, though that 
does but make the effort more necessary. 

Worst trouble of all is that there was probably never an 
age so unhistorical in temper as this. It would seem that 
the more historical scholarship abounds, the less does his- 
torical insight function in the general behaviour of men. 
On the one hand is a tempestuous and devastating cult of 
“action ” at all costs. In spite of appearances the temper 
of Fascism et hoc genus omne is as wholly unhistorical as it is 
unphilosophical. To it history is just an armoury to be 
rifled. Its treasures are seized upon, like the theories of 
amenable philosophers, and, with all necessary twisting and 
distortion, pressed into the service of the all-devouring 
propaganda. On the other hand are the absolutist doc- 
trinaire creeds, often claiming to be “ scientific ’’, but 
showing no trace of the true scientific attitude towards facts. 
History they either push aside as of no account, or force 
upon it their own ideological dramatization. Then there 
are the diehards, common enough among us, still another 
group that will not let history have its own way. Some- 
times, indeed, I am moved to suggest an illuminating 
contrast between the diehard and the doctrinaire in this 
regard. The diehard seems to say: ‘“ The historic process 
went on before my time and may go on when I am gone, 
but it has jolly well got to stop while I am here.” The 
doctrinaire replies, ‘‘ True, the historic process did go on 
before my time ” (adding perhaps: ‘‘ and I know precisely 
how it worked ’’), “ but it will not go on any more as we are 
now settling the matter once for all.” 


Such are the influences by which we are surrounded and 
by which we are opposed if we try to make a certain faith- 
fulness to historical interpretation one of the objects of our 
teaching. 

But this is not all the trouble. The educational situation 
is largely unfavourable, too. It is not only that a dominant 
regimen of syllabus, text-book, and examination covers the 
potential light with a smother of dead ashes. That is bad 
enough. What is worse is the continuing failure in many 
quarters to recognize the enormous difficulties inherent in 
the very idea of ‘* teaching history ” at all at the schoolboy 
level. The thing looks easy enough—though perhaps a little 
tedious—if you look at it solely from the conventional 
examination-paper end. You “ go over the ground ”, you 
give the necessary explanations and illustrations, you 
encourage or prescribe desirable parallel reading, you set 
the necessary exercises, and impose the periodical tests; 
and there you are ! 

But what of the educational meaning of it all, for the 
young citizen who is to go out and try to live effectively in 
a world like this ? 

No doubt teachers in increasing numbers are asking 
themselves that question, beginning to find some tentative 
answer in terms of a more vital handling of their subject. 
and beginning to press for release from the trammels that 
hinder effective action. But as they do so they will feel 
more rather than less the inherent difficulties of the under- 
taking. I have occasionally gone so far as to say to 
students: “ You can’t learn history until you are grown up, 
and vou can’t teach it until you are nearing middle age.” 

That, no doubt, is an exaggeration. You can certainly 
begin to teach something very like history to senior pupils, 
especially in such luminous times as these. 

But the point is clear enough. A certain maturity is 
necessary for the apprehension of “ what history is about ”’: 
a boy will see the point of science at an earlier age than he 
will see that of history. Also a certain measure of actual 
experience of the history-making process is necessary to 
those who would expound it as teachers. 

What, then, can we do to achieve an undertaking at once 
so urgent and so nearly impossible ? I have set out else- 
where some comments upon, and some illustrations of, a 
conception of the school’s function as being concerned more 
with the necessary propaedeutic to history than with history 
itself. I need not repeat them here, though they appear to 
me to have gained rather than lost in relevancy since they 
were written. Instead I will conclude with a couple of 
suggestions that may be thought temerarious. 

The first is that we shall do well to rethink our ideas of 
the content of history-teaching in school. There are welcome 
signs of a new fluidity in our conception of curriculum- 
content generally. We have not merely to draw the 
boundary line between the traditional “ subjects ° more 
lightly : not merely to give greater effect to affinities and 
possible co-ordinations : we have to go farther and evolve 
what will virtually be new subjects, derived from a general 
resorting of curriculum-content of every kind. The 
changing needs of the world we serve are forcing this 
upon us. 

What, then, will “ history °” be? Its theme is man as 
organism, thinker, inventor, and social being, living in a 
world of space and time. Being organism and being social 
he has Time as a constitutive factor and Space as a living 
condition. Something of what we should conventionally 
call biology should therefore enter into the course, and some- 
thing of social anthropology which with a little forcing we 
might regard as the biology of society. On another side 
would come some geology as the story of Mother Earth. 
Perhaps other ingredients would come in, too. For the 
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understanding of social man, in some at least of his many 
diversities, is our main concern. 

The second suggestion is even more controversial. But I 
put it forward because I believe that at this particular 
juncture it is important. I disbelieve profoundly in any 
suggestion that we should respond to the demands of the 
times by widening our range in the sense of teaching more 
European history and the historical grounds of what is 
customarily called internationalism. Even many grown- 
ups, some of them learned ones, are quite obviously getting 
themselves lost in that maze. If you enter it at all you 
should know it thoroughly, and that is the work of a life- 
time, not a passing exercise for school-boys. And we have 
suffered enough already from the superficial advocacies of 
half-baked enthusiasms and ill-grounded theories. 

If I may be personal again, I would suggest that experi- 
ence has shown how necessary it is to live for a long time in 
close contact with another people before one can venture 
to make confident assertions about their life and destiny. 

So if I were teaching in school to-day, instead of spreading 
out superficially over Europe (with or without Geneva), I 
should return more intensively than ever to England. And 
I should do this with a quite unabashed patriotism. 

There are two reasons for this, one educational and the 
other historical. The educational purpose is the creation 
of a live historical understanding such as will provide a real 
instrument of interpretation of events. Such an under- 
standing can be acquired only in a familiar region where the 
historical tradition that one studies is part of one’s own 
being. The vital response between pupil and subject can 
then be assured: the history he studies reveals to him just 
.himself and he becomes aware of powers of understanding, 
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the possession of keys within himself, which may prove to 
be of priceless value. 

The powers thus acquired will, of course, not “ transfer ” 
automatically to the understanding of other peoples. But 
the teacher who knows his business will take steps to see 
that they do so. He will do this by making boys aware 
through the handling of their own familiar history of a 
technique of historical interpretation similar to the under- 
standing of scientific technique which the good science 
teacher knows how to convey. 

The historical reason is just the present fact that the 
British tradition is now being tested as never before, and is 
proving that its rich historical deposits can provide all the 
resources we need to face the future. In this connexion I 
should make much of the British Commonwealth. It passes 
one’s understanding that so many intelligent people should 
deliberately shut their ears to a great fact of their own 
history that simply shouts at them, and that, instead, they 
should go on talking a language which is flatly contradicted 
by achievements in which they have themselves participated. 
Here is a world-wide community of nations of British origin 
that has deliberately repudiated all thought of ‘‘ federa- 
tion ’’, and all its members have plumped emphatically for 
“ national sovereignty ’’. And now, under the most terrific 


. pressure, it holds together with a solidity that few other 


organizations show. 

Why? The worked-out answer would provide an 
admirable example of the use of historical interpretation 
as opposed to doctrinaire enthusiasms, which, if they had 
free course unchecked by the actual history, would lead us 
not merely up the garden path, but over the ha-ha, and 
into the ditch. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Dr. L. P. JACKS, Editor of The Hibbert Journal and formerly Principal of Manchester College, Oxford 


; HE idea that physical education aims only at big 
muscles, athletic prowess, and match-winning is 
-slowly dying. But it dies hard, and still has enough vitality. 
to obstruct an imperatively needed reform in our educa- 
tional system. It is partly responsible for the employment 
in many schools, of physical instructors quite incompetent 
for their work, if judged by any enlightened standard. I 
say partly responsible, for I am well aware that educated 
instructors, though happily becoming more numerous, are 
still not easily found. There are schools where the ex- 
soldier type, who cleans the windows and tends the furnace 
when not employed in the gymnasium or in the administra- 
tion of physical jerks, is still tolerated, but only because the 
headmaster, though aware of the man’s inadequacy, has 
failed in his search for a properly educated instructor. It 
may be said that instructors of the ex-sergeant or ex- 
pugilist type are better than nothing, while the varsity blue, 
whose career at the university has been mainly one of 
athletic prowess is, perhaps, better still. But both types do 
harm in many ways, of which the chief is this: that so long 
as physical instruction is in the hands of the uneducated or 
the ill-educated it is bound to rank as an inferior thing in the 
general scheme of the education given in the school. 
Physical instruction will not have its right place in 
education until all the masters and mistresses have the same 
respect for it as for their own subjects and look upon the 
physical instructor as their colleague and equal, while the 
physical instructor, on his side, understands the value of 
mental education and the importance of bringing his own 
work into harmony with it. This reciprocal respect of the 
physical and mental sides in education is, however, not 
likely to come about so long as the teachers on the mental 
side are themselves a physically uneducated class, as to a 
large, though diminishing extent, they are at present. The 
mental educator who best understands the value of physical 
education will naturally be one who himself has experienced 


the benefit of it. I know of one school in which the physical 
instructor, a member of the masters’ common room, is quite 
competent to take the sixth form if the master happens to 
be down with the influenza or away for his aunt’s funeral, 
and is often employed in that way. This is more nearly as 
it should be, and the approximation would be yet nearer 
if the sixth form master, on his side, Were competent to take 
over the physical instructor’s job when interrupted by 
influenza or an aunt’s funeral. The reciprocity, as the 
Irishman said, should not be all on one side. All this points 
decisively in the direction of making physical education an 
essential element in the training of the teacher, no matter 
what the subject of his future teaching is to be. There is no 
chance of the right relationship so long as physical educa- 
tion is dominated, either in training colleges or in schools, 
by the ideal of big muscles, record-breaking, and match- 
winning, or left to part-time window cleaners or to varsity 
blues who have failed in everything except athletics. 

The muscle-making conception, though dying, as I have 
said, dies hard—and not only among the uneducated. On 
one occasion when I was pleading the cause of physical 
education with a university don—I was ventilating the 
monstrous heresy that it should be made an integral part 
even of university training—he repeatedly met me with the 
objection ‘‘ Oh, but I don’t want to see our young men 
turned into a race of Sandows or American athletes’’. I 
had the greatest difficulty in persuading him—if indeed I 
did persuade him—that this is the last thing an enlightened 
physical instructor aims at, or rather a thing he never 
aims at. 

In arguing with these university diehards—and it is 
important to convert them, for the universities set the pace 
in education—I have learnt to practise a certain subtlety. 
To the argument that the education of mind and character 
would gain immensely if founded on a right education of the 
body they either give a tepid assent or meet_it with the 
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answer that “ there is nothing wrong with the present 
practice ”. Or they cite the case of some exceptional youth 
who was both a varsity blue and a double first, and is now a 
Bishop. Or they smash my argument by telling me about 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who was a chronic invalid, and of 
the mathematical genius who had a wooden leg, as though 
this were a good foundation for mathematical proficiency. 
So I try another tack. I point out to them, what they can’t 
deny, that, except by the stars and experts, our popular 
games, though immense in quantity, are very badly played, 
even in the university ; that for one skilled player there are 
many unskilled, and that university athletics would be 
greatly improved, and the chances of winning the boat-race 
increased, if all the undergraduates were given a physical 
education which taught them to coordinate the movements 
of their arms and legs, and to hit or kick the ball (most 
games consist in one or the other) with their whole bodies, 
and not with a part of their bodies only, hands or feet, 
as bad players do. 

At this argument the diehards begin to prick up their ears. 
I recommend it to the apostles of physical education. When 
you find your audience impenetrable to the argument that 
universal physical education would greatly strengthen 
mental education, and lead to all the work, mental and 
otherwise, being better done, as it unquestionably would, 
when all that fails to penetrate, try the audience with the 
argument that it would lead to all the games being better 
played. Try it especially with the universities and the 
public schools. I have found it work when nothing else 
would. One reason why it works with these people is that 
most of them are bad players themselves, at golf or what 
not, and are eager to improve their handicap. 


A truer conception of physical education is found in the 
movement for ‘‘ Health and Beauty ’’. But here again 
crude ideas both of health and of beauty are often encoun- 
tered. Health, as needed by a human being, especially by 
one living under modern conditions, is a thing that demands 
considerable intelligence to understand it aright. It 
consists far less in the possession of great strength than in 
the right control and economy of what strength you have, 
be it great or little; far less in unlimited power to digest 
your pudding than in habits of body which make a little 
pudding go a long way—a point to be considered by those 
who think that filling the stomach with good victuals is the 
only way to cure the evils of malnutrition. Moreover, the 
value of physical education largely depends on its effects 
being continuous and adaptable—not the kind that will 
serve only for your holidays, but another kind that will 
serve also for your daily work, and be equally valuable 
whether you are climbing the Matterhorn in the one or 
playing a game of billiards in an interval of the other. The 
physique you need for an exceptional feat of strength, such 
as rowing a boat-race, is one thing ; the physique you need 
when the boat-race is a thing of the past and you have 
become a Bishop or an eminent member of the Bar, is 
another. The health of a human being involves many 
things which the health of a race-horse or of an animal in 
the Zoo does not involve. For one point in which the two 
agree there are ten in which they differ. Now physical 
education, in its action on human health, takes account of 
these differences. It aims at implanting in the human body 
habits of intelligent control and economy which become 
embedded in the organism and are likely to act continuously, 
and unconsciously, in varying situations and all through 
life. You may call it an anti-waste campaign applied to 
human energy. Wasted effort, of which the amount is 
enormous in all our activities—one sees no end of it on the 
playing-fields as well as elsewhere—is the foe of bodily 
health. Moreover the wasted efforts of the body have their 
counterpart in the wasted efforts of the mind. The un- 
balanced body and the unbalanced mind go together. 

About Beauty also prevailing ideas are somewhat crude. 
Even those of us who are alive to the beauty of the human 
face and figure (at its best of course in the faces and figures 
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of women) are often blind to beauty in the movement of the 
living body when intelligently controlled and economized. 
as so often it is not. This kind of beauty may be seen in 
wild animals, in the flight of birds (such as sea-gulls), and in 
young children as they run and dance about before the 
shades of the prison house have closed around them and the 
awkward habits which characterize that institution have 
not yet been acquired. Were our physique unspoilt we 
should walk and run as easily as leopards, and move our 
arms and legs as rhythmically as the sea-gull moves its 
wings; and by doing so, let it be added, we should get 
through the day’s work or its play, with a fraction of the 
fatigue it now causes, and sleep at nights with the sleep of 
infants and of the just. And it would be a delightful thing to 
look upon. We may think of it as a “ return to nature '', 
effected by recovering the natural movements which our 
artificial life tends to destroy. I doubt if the return to 
nature is otherwise possible, in spite of all that can be done 
by week-end cottages, Adam-and-Eve costume, Horlick’s 
malted milk, and a diet of grated carrots. 

In this connexion I can seldom refrain from quoting the 
passage in Virgil where Aeneas meets his mother, who was 
a goddess. At first he did not recognize her—she might 
have been a common countrywoman. But when she walked 
he knew at once that she was divine. The beauty of the 
movement gave her away—vera incessu patuit dea. Surely a 
convincing way of revealing the divinity which is in man! 

I should like to pursue that aspect of the matter, but must 
content myself with saying that the enlightened physical 
instructor is no enemy to the parson. He is a powerful ally. 
In respect of our movements, if in no other, we are a fallen 
race, fallen from beauty into ugliness. Instead of walking, 
which is a very beautiful activity, we slouch and shufie 
along, bodies pitched forward as though they were being 
pushed from behind, hands in pockets (like the Eton boys’, 
heads carried at an angle to the spinal column which upsets 
the muscular balance, wastes energy at every step, turns our 
daily constitutional into a fatiguing grind and calls at the 
end for a whisky-and-soda to reanimate the ill-used and 
devitalized organism. Thus, what nature intended to be 
easy becomes awkward, violence takes the place of skill and 


` your hefty player hits his wicket instead of hitting the bal. 


I know there are many exceptions. I see them increasing, 
especially among the young women, and I thank God. 
But the exceptions have still to become the rule. 


The enlightened physical instructor may still describe his 
aim under the old motto mens sana in corpore sano. But his 
notions of mens and corpus, as well as of sanitas, difer 
considerably from those of the drill sergeant, the muscle- 
maker, and the enthusiast for cross-country runs. For him. 
the enlightened instructor, the mind is not a thing lodged 
inside the body, any more than a sonata of Beethoven 1s 
lodged inside the piano. In like manner the body, the living 
body, is not a corpse, with a mind inside to keep it alive. 
Mind and body are an inseparable unity, at least for the 
purpose of education. Whenever you treat the mind as 
disembodied—and how often education does so—you treat 
it wrongly. Whenever you treat the body as though it were 
a machine, or a moving corpse, or an unintelligent animal, 
you treat it wrongly. The body is the organ of an intelli- 
gence which abhors unregulated violence and hungers fer 
skill. It is literally and strictly true that we think with our 
whole bodies, and not with our brains alone, as many 
foolishly suppose, though of course we couldn't think 
without them. Enlightened physical education is founded 
on the recognition -of the body as the organ of intelligence 
It is no parenthesis in mental education, but an integral and 
necessary part of it. Health, consequently, is no mere affair 
of pudding-digesting, weight-lifting, high-jumping, and such 
like, but the perfect and continuous reciprocity of mind and 
body both in work and in play, uniting in each the maximun 
of effectiveness with the minimum of fatigue. On these 
terms the enlightened physical instructor is content with 
the motto mens sana in corpore sano. 
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Twenty years ago I should have written this article, as I 
wrote others rather like it, with the feeling that I was a voice 
crying in the wilderness, and with the certainty that some- 
body would denounce me for my pains as “ an enemy of 
sound learning ’’, and knock me down with Robert Louis 
Stevenson or the wooden leg of the mathematical genius. 
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To-day my feeling is rather that I ought to apologize to the 
readers of this Journal for telling them what they know as 
well as I do, or better. But a considerable distance has yet 
to be traversed before the public is converted, and the 
conversion of Whitehall, now happily begun, as whole- 
hearted as it needs to be. , 


DEMOCRACY AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Sir CYRIL NORWOOD, President, St. John’s College, Oxford 


ERE* is a robustious fellow, tearing the public schools 
“to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the 
groundlings ’’. He writes well, and he is attractive, because 
he is young, and believes intensely in what he writes. He 
compares his criticism to the constructive process of weeding 
the garden, though I should have thought it to be more a 
case of felling the timber: he wields so vigorous an axe 
that in the end he leaves nothing standing. Nevertheless 
it is a book lacking balance both of form and matter. One 
hundred and twenty-six pages are devoted to a slap-dash 
history of the public schools, eighty-two to the debunking 
of their present pattern. On the other hand twenty-six 
pages are sufficient for the plotting out of the Future of 
Education, while the final forty-six constitute a sort of 
wheelbarrow in which the author carts away the public 
school rubbish to its appropriate tip. The matter shows 
all the faults of hot youth: on almost every page there are 
instances of exaggeration and hasty misrepresentation. 

The author reads his own ideas into the past, and forces 
it to fit them. “The Liberal reformers ” he says of the 
early nineteenth century, “‘ seeing in front of them an age 
of democracy and an age of science, demanded that the 
two tyrannies, the tyranny of the older boy’s authoritarian 
rule (so bad for the ruler as well as for the ruled) and the 
tyranny of the classical curriculum, should be broken. 
But the Conservatives had a trick up their sleeves to 
counter that .. .” Does he really think that the issue 
was clear-cut like that, like a game of poker at which an 
honest man sits down to play with a rogue? Arnold's 
historic rule, he says again, was to build the bridge between 
the wild pioneers of Empire, and its later obedient governors. 
This is an instance of “ post hoc propter hoc, for Arnold 
never thought of the Empire. His purpose was to open up 
education for the new upper middle-class, to base it on 
religion, and to turn out Christian gentlemen. The Leftist 
politician cannot hear of either a Christian or a gentleman 
without a sneer, but the words meant something then, and 
happily they mean something now. Arnold did what all 
good schoolmasters try to do: he sought to adjust his school 
to the needs of his generation, as he saw them. The author 
thinks that a better adjustment was that of what he calls 
the Priestley-Franklin tradition, a name which sounds 
like a motor-car, and becomes under his pen a veritable 
myth. These were dissenting academics with an interesting 
curriculum and a rather stuffy intellectual atmosphere, 
modern sides born before their time. They perished because 
dissenters got something which they liked better elsewhere. 
I am afraid that they did not look at the world with the 
eyes of a young man of 1940. But then history is like that. 

Mr. Worsley makes it a great count against the public 
schools that they were in the nineteenth century governed 
by the sense of “ sin ’’.‘ So were all Christians at that time, 
Church and Dissent alike. Looking at the world, as it is 
at the present moment, I am not sure that the doctrine of 
original sin can even now be regarded as entirely deflated. 
But that by the way. In this spirit the methods of Benson 
are represented as a mixture of religion, savagery, and 
tyranny, but later on, when modern headmasters are in 
the pillory, we are told that ‘‘ the great Victorian head- 
masters could claim with some justice to have made religion 

* Barbarians and Philistines : Democracy and the Public Schools. 
By T. C. WorsLey. (10s. 6d. net. Hale.) 


the centre of their schools’’. The author likes to have it 
his own way all the time. The fact that there were fewer 
great men in the close of the Victorian period than in the 
beginning is due to the standardization of the public schools : 
is their still greater rarity to-day due to the standardization 
of the State-aided secondary schools? If we made the 
public schools brutal again, should we produce great men ? 
If we had virtually no schools at all, as in the days of good 
Queen Anne, should we renew that efflorescence of all- 
round genius which marked that age? Things go deeper 
than this. 

So the history goes on. In its later stages it is woven 
round Stalky & Co., which I have heard not unfairly 
described as the story of “ the riff-raff of a second-rate 
public school ’’, the limited and demoded poetry of Newbolt, 
The Hill which, being used as a text-book in the German 
“ Abiturienten ’’ examination, probably taught the Nazis 
that the public schools are a mixture of sentimentalism and 
viciousness, and finally and inevitably The Loom of Youth, 
a book very simply constructed by the method of collecting 
every nastiness of which its author had ever heard, and 
making them all happen in one ‘‘ house ” in one period 
of time. The climax is perhaps reached with the monstrous 
mis-statement that ‘‘ the Great War was welcomed and was 
embarked upon with a short-sighted and insecurely-founded 
enthusiasm by that great mass of public school men who 
had so far had no opportunity to use their training ”. The 
psychologist would not have to look far to find the inferiority 
complex lurking under the malice of a statement like that : 
it emerges again when Rupert Brooke and the Grenfells 
are summed up in the astonishing judgment that “ they 
had nothing to live for because they had nothing to 
believe in ”. 

Of the inexactnesses which mar this history here are a 
few examples which could easily be multiplied. The crop 
of new schools was not produced between 1855 and 1870 : 
1840-1860 would be nearer the mark. The examination for 
the Civil Service was not based on Latin and Greek 
grammar. The institution of modern sides is post-dated 
by thirty or forty years. The heuristic method of teaching 
science, the oral method of teaching languages, the source 
method of teaching history, the humanistic method of 
teaching geography, civics and economics, art and music, 
and drama, have all been known and practised for forty 
years both in the public schools and elsewhere. They are 
not the ideas of the day before yesterday, nor are they 
peculiar to ‘“‘ progressive ’’ schools. Mr. Worsley is a 
Marlburian, and I think he refers to Marlborough three 
times. On the first occasion he is wrong in the explanation 
which he gives of the mutiny of its early days: on the 
second he is wrong in stating that it is well endowed : 
on the third, when he proposes that it should be used in 
future for giving community life to junior and senior school 
children from Swindon, he conceals the fact that the 
germinal] idea of this has been in operation for nearly twenty 
years. This would be to admit that Marlborough has a 
social conscience, and it is of course his case that no public 
school has a conscience. 

Let us turn to his Sketch for a System. He begins by 
saying that the content of most of our culture is irrelevant to 
the needs of the present day. Has this any meaning at all ? 
What is irrelevant ? is it English, History, or Geography 
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or ancient and modern languages ? or mathematics and 
science ? or music and art? There is vaguely waved in 
our faces ‘‘ the tradition which we have called the Franklin- 
Priestley ” : nowhere is it said what it is. We are to begin 
with more nursery schools, and then go on to an elementary 
stage: no one will quarrel with this. “ There is much to 
be learned here from the Russian polytechnicalization.”’ 
What a word! It appears to stand in Mr. Worsley’s mind 
for learning by doing, which in various forms has been 
common practice with good teachers at this stage for fifty 
years or more. There follows a secondary stage, apparently 
from 11 to 15: the author is purposely vague. Science is 
to be the co-ordinator. But what science ? how taught ? 
The oracle is dumb. There is to be real democracy in the 
schools. You must ‘not eat sweets in school without a 
majority vote in your favour. But here Mr. Worsley’s 
courage seems to fail him. No, not very real democracy : 
the children are too young: it must wait until 15-18. And 
“certain of the public school devices could be warily 
adopted, team games, and team constructive projects ”. It 
sounds like a cross between a preparatory and jf ublic 
school, a mule likely to have no educational offspring. 
Never mind. We rush from 15-18 into the full democratic 
freedom of junior co-educational universities, part-time for 
some, and full-time for others, where the unifying prin- 
ciple is no longer science, but politico-sociologico-economic 
history. No one is to preach: no one is to teach the Bible 
save as literature: religion “and all that” is to be done in 
child-guidance clinics. And so to the brave new world, in 
which all the children will have passed from the stage of 
polytechnicalization through science and the clinics to the 
heights of politico-sociologico-economic history, and each 
will have his right place in the world. And the public 
schools, where are they ? Where they ought to be. No- 
where. They have become the sites of Junior Universities, 
or Village Colleges, or Extension Senior Schools, or Con- 
valescent Homes. There won't be anything like enough 
of them to go round, but details of organization and con- 
siderations of cost do not stop the author’s impetuous 
career fora moment. For there is a certain not completely 
submerged common sense in him which whispers that 
nothing of all this in a sane world is in the least likely to 
happen. 

To follow Mr. Worsley through his attacks on public 
school religion, on corporal punishment, on sex, on the 
prefect system, and other stock subjects is tempting. But 
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space forbids, and the ground is well worn. His most 
original heresy, where he will have few followers among his 
fellow schoolmasters, is his doctrine that the last two years 
at school, so far from being valuable, do positive harm. 
On this he builds his cloud-cuckoo-town of the Junior 
Universities, to replace the fifth and sixth forms which he 
destroys. He does not seem to know much about modern 
technique, but he mentions the Dalton method from time 
to time with almost as much veneration as the Franklir- 
Priestley tradition. He has also read Mr. H. G. Wells on 
Sanderson of Oundle, and copied both his adulation of that 
enigmatic figure, and his unfair strictures on present-day 
Oundle. 

He has done me the honour of mentioning me on many 
occasions, and of ascribing to me a greater influence since 
the war than my modesty, or even my sense of truth, wou!d 
permit me to claim. I can only thank him, and say that. 
after suffering the attacks of Tory orthodoxy in the fieid 
of the public schools for nearly twenty years, I find it 
refreshing to be exposed as after all the chief reactionary. 
The author and I differ fundamentally in our conception of 
democracy. He believes in a sort of anarchism, and holds 
that without discipline it can be trusted to grow its own 
leaders. I believe that without discipline and leadership 
it cannot endure. It seems to me that it is Mr. Worsley 
who is quite out of touch with the realities of the age in 
which he is living. It is an iron age, in which democracv 
has to fight for its hfe. What inevitably happens, when 
democracy is without discipline, can be studied in the history 
of fourth-century Athens. Its intellectuals and talkers 
keep out of the fighting, it expects others to do for it what 
it ought to do for itself, it is always too late. All these 
weaknesses have been only too apparent of late in our own 
history. Or it can be studied in the history of Republican 
Spain which owed its disaster not only to non-intervention 
and the failure of France and Britain to look facts in the 
face, but also to its own divisions, lack of leadership, and 
lack of discipline. It is because I think these things tha: 
I cannot imagine a type of education, if applied to the whole 
people, better calculated to bring the whole empire through 
defeat into subjection than the sort of woolly pseudo- 
democracy which is preached in this book. In this hour of 
mortal danger it is a comfort at any rate to one retired 
schoolmaster to feel that the products of the old tradition of 
education are proving themselves heroic and capable as 
never before. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE NATION 


By HUGH ELDER, M.A., Headmaster of Dean Close School 


HE future of the public schools is a controversial topic, 
too often obscured by prejudice and ignorance. 
Readers of The Journal can be grateful to Sir Frank Fletcher 
for the article in the September number in which he has 
cleared away so much of the rubbish of argument, and has 
shown the essential part of the problem by asking the 
question: How can England preserve, and make best use of, 
her public schools ? My only claim to comment on that article 
is that I happen to be one of those whose future work may 
be largely determined by the solution of this problem; I am 
in mediis rebus, whereas Sir Frank Fletcher has attained a 
more Olympian, and perhaps a more enviable, position. 
As he rightly says, the primary difficulty is financial, not 
social, for the best education can never be cheap. If the 
public schools are to be brought into the national system of 
education, the Nation will have to spend a good deal of 
money. Public schools are expensive, though certainly they 
need not be quite so expensive as they have been in the past 
—of which more later. But any scheme which aims at 
making the public schools an integral part of the national 
system will have to receive the approval of Parliament, the 
representative of the taxpayer. 


It happens that the public schools have their own imme- 
diate financial problem, caused by the fact that, in a time of 
rising taxation and a falling birth-rate, there seems to be tou 
many of them for the present number of boys whose parents 
can afford to pay fees—though not, of course, too many for 
the number of boys who might otherwise enter them. A 
school must maintain its numbers if it is to remain financially 
sound. Fees can be reduced by some economies, but there 
is a limit to that process. An improved system for dav 
boarders, as suggested by Sir Frank Fletcher, can be a great 
help to the school which can draw them from a large resi- 
dential district, though not to one situated in a rural part. 
But, as the war has brought its own difficulties, such as 
expensive moves from commandeered buildings or dangerous 
areas, the problem of survival remains for some _ public 
schools a serious one. It seems probable that some of them 
will perish, unless a way can be found to bring them into 
the national system of education. 

Even if all the public schools were prosperous, however. 
the aim of those who are chiefly concerned with the future 
education of this nation should be to open the doors of these 
schools more widely. Their present difficulties do not affect 
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_ that principle, even if they make its application a more 
urgent matter. 

The disappearance of a few public schools may not seem 
' much of a tragedy, except to those most immediately con- 
cerned ; and it may be argued that the fittest will survive, 
. that competition is stimulating, and soon. Such arguments 
are specious. Education is the school’s business, and educa- 
tion will suffer if those in authority have to devote the 
greater part of their attention to devising means of out- 
bidding their rivals. Besides, the end of anv one of these 
school communities which has an honourable history and 
tradition of education would be, at the least, a wicked waste. 
Although public schools are similar, there is also a remark- 
able individuality in each of them, as any schoolmaster 
knows who has had the good fortune to work in several 
- schools, and these individual characteristics are worth pre- 
serving. It is not enough that some public schools should 
continue to exist: it is most desirable that all those which 
have justified their existence should go on. 

That these schools do justify their existence has been 
questioned by their fiercest critics, though the “ real” 
demand for them does not appear to have altered. Sir Frank 
Fletcher bases his defence on the contention that “ a school 
is better or worse in proportion as it has a community life 
and offers a liberal education ’’’; and he claims that the 
public schools have the advantage over other secondary 
schools in these two respects. As the headmaster of a public 
school I shall venture to take three things from the life of 
that community which I believe to be most valuable and 
worth preserving. 

The first is the training in responsibility and in the respect 
for the laws by which any community must be governed, 
which comes with understanding. The hfe of a boarding 
school provides many opportunities of responsibility and for 
a larger proportion of boys than is sometimes imagined. It 
is of inestimable value that a boy should learn to use his 
powers of leadership, if only in small ways, for the ser- 
vice of the community, and that he should learn also 
that a position of privilege carries with it the obligation 
of duty. 

The second thing which the life of this community 
can provide is a training in manners, using that word in 
its best and widest sense. (The Latin mores is more compre- 
hensive.) Our critics, who are apt to judge us by our 
failures, sometimes identify this with snobbery. But 
good manners should mean courtesy and consideration 
for others, and the absence of personal arrogance or aggres- 
siveness. I believe that in the public schools these lessons 
are learned. 

Third, and most important, is religious training. The 
public schools avow, and strive to practise, an education 
based on the worship of God and the teaching of Christ. 
Their founders believed that education without religion is 
worth little, and school chapels were built, the visible 
symbols of that belief, that the members of the community 
might worship together. In a country which professes to 
be Christian it would be lamentable if only a small number 
_ of its schools should practise the act of worship—a very 

different thing from the teaching of Scripture, which is 
complementary but not a substitute. It would be even 
more lamentable if that number were to be reduced, or if 
this part of school life should be discouraged. If the war 
has shown us one thing above all others, it is that, in the 
reconstruction which must follow, Christianity must oppose 
a living force to the destructive teaching of Nazism. The 
teaching of Christ is the only sure basis for future education. 
Granted that the religious training of the public schools is 
not perfect—any more than that of the Churches them- 
selves—at least they make an honest attempt which is of 
great value. 

The public schools, then, claim that they have something 
to offer in education which is not found elsewhere ; and I 
believe that most of them desire, not only for selfish reasons 
of survival, that it should be available to as large a number 
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of boys as possible. If this is to be done, the Nation will 
have to spend money ; but it should not be asked to spend 
more money than is necessary. 

I suggest that the cost of public school education can 
still be reduced substantially. The time has passed when 
it was considered necessary that everything should be done 
for the boys by domestic labour, and new conditions caused 
by the war have given headmasters a great opportunity of 
doing what should have been done long ago. Beds can be 
made, shoes cleaned, meals served, tables laid and cleared, 
by the boys themselves without detriment to the work of 
the class-room and with great profit to the boys. (A few 
schools have been doing these things for years, but most of 
them have not.) Some domestic labour will always be 
required, but recent experience has shown that it can be 
greatly reduced in quantity and cost. Similarly, by playing 
games a little less often, the boys can maintain the school 
grounds with a very small amount of professional assistance ; 
and it is an excellent thing for a boy to play a game ona 
pitch which he has helped to cut and mark himself. These 
economies should mean that the cost of each boy to the 
school can be reduced (provided that the school is filled) 
and that the fees can be lowered. 


The time for professional ‘“‘ plums ’”’ has also passed. The 
ordinary assistant master in the public schools has never 
been too well paid ; but housemasters have been known to 
make incomes too large in comparison with those of their 
colleagues, and the salaries of headmasters have often been 
disproportionately high. Of course positions of responsi- 
bility should be properly rewarded; but the prizes of 
legitimate ambition in the profession need not be identified 
so much with money, and I believe that many public schools 
could reduce their costs in this respect without causing any 
real grievances. 

Reduction in the cost of each boy would have two 
advantages. It would make things easier for the parents 
paying fees, and it would cost the State less in providing 
‘“ places ’’ for boys whose parents could never afford board- 
ing fees. That is the main problem. We want these boys 
as boarders, not as day-boys. It should be made possible 
to send them away from their own homes to school, as boys 
of fee-paying parents are regularly sent away from their 
homes. 

On what terms is such a scheme possible? The first 
essential is that the Government in power should decide 
that it wants the public schools to be truly national, and that 
it should persuade Parliament that the money needed for 
such a scheme should be spent. 

Perhaps the first practical step might be the recognition 
by the Government of the fact that the independent public 
schools, by providing one part of secondary education, 
saves the Nation thousands of pounds on its annual educa- 
tion bill. On that ground the Nation might well contribute 
to the salaries of the masters who teach in these schools ; 
and in return the schools would receive as boarders the 
number of boys whose annual cost would be represented by 
that contribution. The selection of candidates has obvious 
difficulties, but frank co-operation between the schools and 
the education authorities can solve them. Provided that 
the money is forthcoming from Parliament, a system of 
national scholarships to the public schools is quite prac- 
ticable. The education authority would have, in return, 
proper representation on governing boards, the right of 
inspection, and of supervision of the school accounts. These 
things need not mean the “‘ loss of independence ”, which 
the public schools rightly fear; and they should not mean 
that schools become indistinguishable from each other or 
merely local in character. (Sir Frank Fletcher wisely 
stresses that point.) Nor is it desirable that individual 
headmasters should lose the power of their own initiative 
and personal influence. 

The solution of the whole problem depends ultimately on 
the educational policy of the Government which we shall 
have after the war. A definite policy of the kind suggested 
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above, with the ready and sympathetic co-operation of the 
Headmasters’ Conference, could enable England to pre- 
serve, and make best use of, her public schools. It is not 
to be hoped that so far-reaching a change in the national 
system of education can be completed in time of war. But 
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at least it can be planned ; it is not too soon to do that. A 
combination of circumstances has created the conditions 
for the making of the change, and for the improvement of the 
whole national system. The opportunity is there, as never 
before, and it should not be missed. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


By JOHN W. SKINNER, M.A., Ph.D., Headmaster of Culford School 


IKE everything else in present-day England, the 
public school finds itself in the wars. Controversy, 
often marred by prejudice and wishful thinking, rages 
around it. True, the public school has still its legions of 
friends ; but some of these, with their limited knowledge 
of other types of school, are apt to harm their cause by over- 
stating their case. In the September issue of The Journal of 
Education, however, Sir Frank Fletcher entered the fray 
as a wise and critical friend of the schools which he has 
served with so much distinction. 

I have had no personal experience of the older public 
schools, and therefore I find some difficulty in commenting 
on Sir Frank Fletcher’s article. And yet because I have had 
experience of the kind of school he appears to envisage—the 
public boarding school with day-boys from the local elemen- 
tary schools—I feel I might hazard some suggestions. 

The term ‘ public school’ is a nuisance. The point is 
always: what kind of a public school? It had better be 
stated at the onset that the kind of public school in question 
is the public boarding school: the school with a reasonable 
number of boarders (150-200 as a minimum)—and possibly 
some day-boys—that is publicly governed, is independent 
of local authority (though often in the friendliest of rela- 
tions with it), and provides a full secondary education up 
to the age of 19 years, and specially so for the sixth form. 
Such, for the purpose of this article, and only so, is the 
public school. I mean—the public boarding school, though 
obviously many day schools have an equal right to the 
distinctive title of ‘ public ’. 

‘“ Public schools are to private schools as lunatic asylums 
to mental homes: larger and less comfortable.’’ Such isa 
fair example of the pip-squeak ammunition that smart 
critics love to loose off against the public boarding school. 
The gunner of this misfiring missile was Mr. Osbert Sitwell, 
an old Etonian, who should have known better. Public 
schools are outrageously expensive, revoltingly snobbish, 
pathetically dichard: that, I think, epitomizes most of 
the criticism levelled against them. Most of such criticism 
rests on prejudice, or ignorance, or inverted snobisme—or 
on all three. A further passage from Mr. Sitwell’s Penny 
Foolish has some piquancy. ‘‘ Public schools are so obsolete 
that they rest upon an old monastic bias; the majority of 
them, even to this day, still favour clergymen as head- 
masters—an absolute anachronism. It is difficult to be a 
schoolmaster—we all admit that; but a clergyman is the 
last man in the world to deal with growing boys ; for when- 
ever a clergyman becomes a schoolmaster, he always tends 
to become severe, or cranky, or playful, or self-advertising.”’ 
As Mr. George Robey was wont to murmur: ‘' Well—I mean 
tosay ...!” What Mr. Sitwell says is not true—not even 
his patronizing dictum on schoolmasters. Most of us who 
teach would find it excessively difficult not to be a school- 
master. But perhaps Mr. Sitwell did not mean what he said. 

Criticism of that kind the public schools can afford to 
ignore. But they cannot afford to be blind to their present 
difficulties. The financial problem, as all agree, is most 
acute; and it will be more acute still. It is a question of 
impoverished parents and, through falling numbers, 
impoverished schools. Some schools already face the 
gravest peril, Whatever happens, public school education 
must become less costly. Its domestic organization must 
be more business-like; its domestic life more Spartan. 
Teaching costs may have to be reduced. One shudders at 


the very thought of that; but it will have to be faced. It 
may be that masters must envisage the burden of teaching 
somewhat larger forms, though heaven forbid that any one 
should confuse teaching with the management of a multi- 
tude. We who teach in these schools may be called upon to 
make some financial sacrifice, although, apart from beinz 
highly unpalatable to ourselves, that might be disastrous to 
the schools. If the public schools are to attract the best men 
from the universities—and they must do so if they are to 
fulfil their mission—then schoolmastering must provide a 
decently attractive living for a man whose profession ìs, 
after all, a learned one. 

Nevertheless, whatever the sacrifices, the public schools 
must face the facts. They must be ready to cut their coat 
according to the cloth available, remembering, of course. 
that the coat must still be a first-class garment. Already 
many schools have begun to meet the economic stresses of 
the day. The public school is more adaptable than some 
people think. 

Sir Frank Fletcher emphasizes the financial problem as 
the more important. Would it not be more accurate to say 
that the financial and the social aspects of the situation are 
inseparable ? So long as the British parent is convinced of 
the special virtue of the public school, he will make almost 
any sacrifice to send his sons to it. Sir Frank Fletcher says: 
‘“ The public school is essentially a community, not a 
teaching-shop.”’ By that he obviously did not mean that 
day schools are but teaching-shops. Many a day school, 
ancient or modern, has a communal spirit of the highest 
calibre. But it is nevertheless true—and this, I think, is 
what Sir Frank means—that the public boarding school 
has, in a special degree, a ‘ soul’ of its own. That, at anv 
rate, has been my experience. And it is not merely a 
question of school traditions. These can be of priceless 
worth; but they can also reek of vapid conventions ; 
they can also be bad habits engendered by bad premises. 
What is the ‘ soul’ of a boarding school? It has some- 
thing of the ‘ soul’ of the happy, ordered, free life of the 
family. During the past two decades our boarding schools 
have learned to become something better than institutions, 
communities, ‘ establishments’. The school has acquired 
for itself a family life, which, often to the astonishment of 
fathers who viewed their own schools and their masters less 
warmly, is loved intensely by the boys—so intensely that 
the youngsters, a little bored in their small family, sigh to 
return to school well before the holidays are over. That, 
to a degree, is true of most schools, whatever the type ; but 
it is specially true of the boarding school. Those of us who 
teach in such schools are happy indeed: we have no scholars: 
we have sons instead. 

I wonder if we who teach in boarding schools of more 
recent foundation realize the debt we owe to the housemaster 
tradition of the older schools.: Has that debt ever been 
adequately recognized ? There is no work more human, 
more personal than that of the schoolmaster. Wise parents 
will always appreciate the school that abhors the machine- 
ridden teaching-shop, and that cultivates the intimate, the 
human, the personal. To survive, then, the public school 
must keep its individualistic note. Indeed, too much 
stress has been laid on the public school ‘ type’ of boy, 
as if that ‘type’ were a revolting specimen of social 
snobbery and intellectual prejudice. Look at the magazine 
of almost any public boarding school. It will be seen at 
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once that the school is not merely concerned with training 
a boy to do as he is told, to think what he has been trained 
to think, to be what he has been trained to be. The school 
is at least equally concerned with training him to do as he 
likes, by offering him a wide assortment of the right kind of 
* likes’, content to guide him by a discreet and shadowy 
counsel, a paternal persuasion, so that he may wisely evolve 
those ‘ likes ’ for himself in accordance with the growth of 
his own personality. 

The public school must, then, if it is to survive, preserve 
its soul. It must renew it, too. The democratization of the 
public school (for which Sir Frank Fletcher pleads, and 
which Mr. Sitwell, in more sober mood, suggests) must come 
—and come quickly. The day of the expensive and 
“ exclusive ’ school is over. But let it be remembered that 
there are at least two kinds of ‘ exclusive’ school. There 
is the school with 100 per cent free or special places, which 
excludes the slow-developing, below-special-place-standard 
son of the middle-class parent; and there is the expensive 
school into which the ex-elementary school pupil cannot get 
a footing. Those who plead for a democratization of our 
public schools should also bear in mind that a little ‘ aristo- 
cratization ’ of other schools might be equally beneficial. 
As a democrat, Sir Frank Fletcher pleads for the admission 
of day-boys to the boarding schools—to be drawn fr: m k cal 
elementary schools ; and I would strongly support his plea. 
It is perhaps an extension of the ‘ direct-grant ’ schools that 
Sir Frank Fletcher appears to have in mind. The governing 
body of this type of boarding or day school has upon it 
representatives from local education authorities (about one- 
third of the whole body). This is a great advantage. These 
* representative ’ governors are almost invariably pro- 
gressive educationists with expert knowledge of local needs 
and conditions. The school admits annually a proportion 
of free or special-place scholars from the elementary schools ; 
and in return it receives a grant from the Board of Educa- 
tion, amounting to about {10 per boy between the ages of 
11 and 19, on the assumption that the school has an adequate 
sixth form. The entry age is normally 10 or 11 plus; but 
provision can be made for the entry of late-developers at 
13 plus. 

Such a system has its difficulties; but it has also great 
advantages. There is no need to stress the financial gain to 
the school or the educational gain to the scholarship holders 
themselves. Both they and their parents generously recog- 
nize the privileges they gain from their school. But the 
school benefits immeasurably in other ways. These 
scholarship-holders—or the vast majority of them—are 
steady, dogged, ambitious workers; they are poor, and 
they feel they must ‘ get on’; the pace they set is good 
for all; some of them win leaving-scholarships and many 
shine in the sixth; they rapidly absorb the atmosphere of 
the school and make a valuable contribution to it ; they do 
well at games, some of them proving admirable captains of 
house and school teams. Above all, their membership of the 
school makes for a true democracy ; they make the school 
an accurate cross-section of society as a whole ; for in such 
a school will be found not only the sons of prosperous 

professional and business men, but also the sons of the less 
wealthy—of the humbler clerk, the small trader, the artisan, 
the labourer, even the sons of the poorest of the poor, called 
upon to exist upon the dole. 

There are, of course, some practical difficulties ; but they 
are not insurmountable. Some elementary school pupils 
may be debarred from competing for a scholarship on 
account of the incidental expenses of travelling, clothing, 
games, school dinners. But this difficulty is often met by 
maintenance grants to needy parents from the local educa- 
tion authority ; or the governors (or possibly a headmaster 
with a small fund up his sleeve) can discreetly give some 
modest financial aid. And sometimes the winning of a 
scholarship exempting from tuition fees enables parents, 
who otherwise could not have afforded it, to send their 
boy as a boarder. 
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I have often wondered why the direct-grant system is not 
more widespread. Some of the older public schools, I 
suppose, are hesitant to accept government aid. They fear, 
perhaps, a loss of independence, even of religious freedom. 
Such fears are groundless. True, the Board’s grant means 
inspection ; but a visit from an inspector of the present day 
need not be a nightmare; it generally is a stimulus and a 
pleasure. And no school need fear the slightest inter- 
ference with its religious outlook or training. 

It may be felt, too, that the free-place scholars will not 
mix easily with the boarders and fee-paying day-boys. If 
that should happen, then snobbishness in the school would 
be the cause. The normal free-place scholar in a sympathetic 
school will readily assimilate himself to the school’s tradi- 
tion and atmosphere, and he will take his place amongst the 
most respected and popular leaders in every sphere of the 
school community. His manners, at the outset, may need 
some polish, and his speech a great deal; but time and 
teaching will achieve that. 

The question of the age of entry is, perhaps, the most 
thorny of all. Many public boarding schools, recruiting 
principally from the private preparatory schools, do not 
accept entrants under the age of 13 plus; and indeed the 
lower entry age is sometimes nearer 15 than 14. The direct- 
grant school, on the other hand, accepts entrants at the age 
of 1o or 11 plus. How can the problem be solved ? Some 
schools have solved it by establishing their own preparatory 
department for boys under 13, the free-place scholar entering 
that department. Such an arrangement has been entirely 
successful. Admittedly, however, it creates competition 
with the private preparatory schools, for which the times 
are none too tender. But is not some rationalization, even 
in their own interests, of the preparatory schools overdue ? 
If it is wise to preserve the private preparatory schools 
—and a great many of them emphatically deserve pre- 
servation—could not they adapt themselves to this same 
system ? One, or two, or a small group of them could be 
attached to some particular public school, and, in return 
for the reception of some free-place scholars, might them- 
selves receive a grant under similar conditions of inspection 
and of limited public management. The preparatory school 
would benefit financially ; and the public school could still 
keep its entry age of 13 or 14. Another workable solution 
is possible : the public school, with an entry age of Io or II 
plus to its own preparatory department, can reserve.accom- 
modation for some later entrants (13 or 14 plus) from the 
preparatory schools. 

The main argument is, then, this: if the primary diff- 
culty is financial and social—as Sir Frank Fletcher urges, 
emphasizing the more pressing nature of the former—then 
the public boarding school, preserving as intensely as 
possible both its efficiency and its ‘ soul’, must reduce its 
running costs (and, therefore, fees), and it must also 
democratize itself by welcoming the free- or special-place 
holder in return for government aid. Should there be 
parents who would object to such democratization, they 
would be out of touch with the present age and would not 
be the kind of parents we want. 

The survival of the public boarding school, however, is 
bound up with something far more vital than financial and 
social considerations. Sir Frank Fletcher began his article 
by referring to the Wesley commemoration service in the 
Charterhouse Chapel in 1938; and in doing so he gave 
pleasure to at least one Methodist headmaster, who, with 
others, had the privilege of being present on that occasion. 
Such a service was truly a manifestation of the ‘ soul ’ of a 
great public school. After all, the public boarding schools 
owe their first origin to the church ; they literally rest on a 
religious foundation (not, Mr. Sitwell, necessarily on “a 
monastic bias’’); their fundamental aim is Christian 
discipleship, Christian citizenship. Some of these schools 
are strictly denominational in their religious teaching and 
outlook ; others prefer a more central protestant position. 
But, to whatever particular communion of the Christian 
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church they may belong, whatever the variations in their 
religious emphasis, their primary and frankly stated purpose 
is to produce Christians. Itiseasy enough to argue that they 
have failed in that. Failure, in view of their high purpose, 
was inevitable. But it has been only a comparative failure ; 
and their effort has been undeniably honest. The last 
decades have been an age of humanism, of secularism, if you 
will, of semi-paganism ; and the public boarding school, 
because it is a religious school, has been the scorn of many a 
shallow critic. But it need not be ashamed, because, in such 
an age, it has remained a citadel of Christianity. No school, 
boarding or day, need be ashamed of that. Paganization is 
the deadly peril that faces the contemporary world— 
England included. The public school, at a time when 
church attendance has become a poor anachronism, has 
still maintained its ‘ chapel’; and if the world is to regain 
its sanity, the vogue of ‘chapel’ must return. The new 
‘chapel’ will be adapted to the needs of a new and war- 
wearied world ; it will, perhaps, be broader, more tolerant, 
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more catholic ; but it will still be a ‘ chapel’ maintainirg 
the fundamentals of the Christian faith, seeking to permeate 
the world, through the influence of its boys, with the 
Christian ethic, the Christian hope. 

The public boarding school need not despair. Just now 
it feels poor; it sees a forebodingly dark future before it ; 
it feels uncomfortably conscious of past sins and present 
defects; but it can be proud that it has upheld the fait 
and kept its soul in a paganized world. And, if it still keeps 
its faith, the British people will not lightly let it go. The 
day has gone for genial humanism. The British parent will 
call, as never has been called for before, for the school which 
puts character and religion first and foremost and which, 
with due regard to scholarship, relegates all the rattling 
machinery of soul-destroying mass examinations to its 
rightful and secondary place. 

The public schools may be called upon to suffer casualties. 
They will face them with calm courage, confident of the 
final issue. 


THE FUTURE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By W. F. BUSHELL, M.A., Headmaster of Birkenhead School 


ANY have been reading with interest Sir Frank 
Fletcher’s article on ‘‘ The Future of the Public 
Schools ” in the September number of The Journal. There 
are few who can write with greater authority and knowledge. 
His close connexion with four well-known public schools, as 
revealed in his illuminating book After Many Days, is well 
known. And further in that book he shows clearly his 
‘desire that such schools should cooperate more closely with 
the national system. No one can therefore read his contri- 
bution to The Journal without careful thought and 
consideration. 

This article was no doubt to some extent inspired by 
those of Mr. Douie’s published a few months earlier. Indeed 
the future of the public schools has been exercising the 
imagination of many. There seems a decided agreement 
that they should enter more closely into the national system 
of education. It is realized that financial assistance is 
necessary, and sensible men realize that one is unlikely 
without the other. 

To examine the problem, certain historical facts must not 
be forgotten. England has a great inheritance. Of material 
structures, possibly the greatest are our parish churches 
which enshrine the history of our country in a way unknown 
elsewhere. Then come the grammar schools of all kinds and 
all dates. And though the structures are material, yet the 
real inheritance is probably a spiritual ope, and even the 
fact that the vast majority of these grammar schools have, 
under the 1902 Act, become absorbed in the local system 
should make no difference to the spiritual values they offer. 


The criticism is always urged that this absorption has 


largely destroyed their traditions and spiritual value. We 
are told that an overbearing authority tramples on their 
customs and beliefs. The Board of Education are often 
compelled to share this odium with the local authorities. 
Local and central authorities are men of “ like passions ”’ 
with ourselves. They want to improve, and not to hurt, the 
schools. They want to raise and not to lower. Some things 
have been lost, but this is often due to circumstances rather 
than a definite policy. In large numbers of cases, for 
instance, these grammar schools had boarding houses as an 
integral part of the school. They have invariably been 
supported by the Board of Education though not always 
by the local authority. But in the main circumstances 
have tended to kill the boarding houses. The large increase 
in the number of secondary schools has brought most homes 
within easy distance of a suitable school; and this was not 
once the case. Further, if there is no school close by, the 
motor-bus may easily take the boy to the nearest in a com- 
paratively short time. I myself have welcomed boys to a 


school riding their horses a distance of several miles ; but ! 
have welcomed others in their motor-cars. 

Thus the boarding houses of the local schools have in very 
many cases vanished, a real loss to the schools, as the 
mixture has generally been a great success. But why 
should other details of their personality vanish because of 
their dependence on the local authority ? It is more 
probably true to say that some of them never possessed a 
personality, and it was the 1902 Act and the coming of the 
local authority that gained them one. 

There may, however, well be points in which the local 
authority’s claim to dominance is not always helpful, but I 
know of no case in which the central authority has failed to 
be helpful. Why should they fail to be helpful ? Most of 
the Boards’ officials, if not all, are well aware of the walue of 
elasticity in education. Experiments are constantly 
encouraged. The finest advice in the world is at the disposal 
of the school. Few men have failed to gain from their 
inspection ; the writer has often gained much. Every man 
who has inspected other schools must be able to contmbute 
some advice to every school he sees. And it is for this reason 
that there has arisen a large class of schools, called direct- 
grant schools, owing allegiance to the Board, and not to the 
authority ; possessed of an independent board of governors 
who, within certain widely defined limits, can do what they 
will. Many famous day schools are to-day in this category. 
Indeed it is true that only a handful of well-known dav 
schools remain, which do not accept such a grant from the 
Board. 

It is clear from the above that the fear of the local 
authority is greater than the fear of the Board. I have 
endeavoured to show that no school need fear the Board. 
Little loss of independence results, but it is true that in 
some cases contact with the local authorities has been less 
happy. There has sometimes been a desire that all schools 
in their area should be treated in the same way, and run on 
the same lines. Absurd and unnecessary difficulties are 
artificially created owing to jealousies between neighbour- 
ing authorities; so that the position of schools directly 
subject to the local authorities is not so easy as that of the 
direct-grant schools. 

It would therefore seem to follow that the future of the 
boarding schools, because this is what most people mean 
when they speak of the future of the public schools, lies in 
two possible directions. 

They can, like the universities, get grants on the grounds 
of their great value to the country, and retain complete 
freedom. The universities get over two million pounds in 
such annual grants, and there is very little attempt at 
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control. But in the case of schools such a course is 
extremely unlikely to be allowed. Alternatively, they can 
become direct-grant schools, like the principal day schools 
on the condition that able boys should be admitted, chosen 
by some form of examination and drawn from the elemen- 
tary school. This is merely a financial question. Obviously 
the Board’s grant for boarders would have to be substan- 
tially greater than their grant for day-boys; but many 
boarding schools are in residential areas, and could take 
these scholars as day-boys. Indeed, Sir Frank Fletcher in 
his article wisely and cordially welcomes the possibility of 
boarding schools taking in more day-boys. With this I am 
in entire agreement. Day-boys give something to boarders, 
just as boarders give something to day-boys. The real 
question, however, is that of expense, and here something 
must be said. It is unlikely that the State would pay the 
large fees asked for by the boarding schools. Is it not 
possible for the latter to cut down their fees and expenses ? 

Here again let history come to the rescue. My father 
became a master at Harrow in 1865, some three-quarters of 
a century ago. He would often deplore the increase of cost 
between then and to-day. The distinguished headmaster 
of that school taught, in those days, his own sixth form, was 
his own secretary and his own bursar. To-day, as Mr. Byrne 
and Mr. Churchill tell us in Changing Eton, the headmaster 
has had to give up all teaching at Eton. And at most 
boarding schools not only does the headmaster do little 
teaching, but also there is an array of secretaries and bursars 
of all sorts. 

Further, the size of the form has often become absurdly 
small. In my own school-days at Charterhouse, some forty 
years ago, the upper fourth, to which I was allotted as a new 
boy, contained 40 boys, and others were of similar size. 

The changes of to-day have necessarily resulted in an 
enormous increase in cost. Sir Frank Fletcher tells us in 
After Many Days that the fees in Rossall in his time were 
seventy guineas a year (and less for the sons of clergy). 
To-day the fees are probably double that amount, and so 
it would be at other schools. 

Mr. Baring Gould somewhere tells us of how, at an earlier 
date than the above, he taught at a boarding school, and 
quotes the almost incredibly low fees paid by the boys. The 
increase of fees is mainly due to the large increase of staff, 
and it is at least doubtful whether this is justified. Many 
men actually teach a large form better than a small. A 
homogeneous form is far more important than a small form. 
It is far easier to teach a form of 40 boys all on the same 
level than a form of 10 boys on different levels. As long as 
all the boys are on much the same standard I would venture 
the heresy that a large form is preferable to a small form. It 
keeps the master vital and active. I have never been 
able to understand why the staff at direct-grant or local 
authority’s schools is relatively so far less numerous than 
at a boarding school. It certainly is a substantial cause of 
the great increase in expense. 

The Journal of Education in its April number comments 
on the debate in the House of Commons on the education 
estimates. Apparently Mr. Lees Smith said that ‘‘ the public 
-schools were extravagant to a monstrous degree ’’, and there 
did not appear to be any answer given to that particular 
charge. Indeed, Sir Cyril Norwood himself has from time 
to time made suggestions for a decrease of expense. 

Mr. Lees Smith apparently also criticized the public 
schools “‘ as embodying the greatest class distinction left in 
our social life”. In some ways that is a more serious 
-charge. It is impossible to deny it completely. Every one 
wishes to get rid of our absurd social distinctions. There 
must be one distinction based on education and ability. 
The really able and educated man cannot for instance talk 
to the stupid and uneducated man with profit to either. 
There must be a distinction here, but it is not a class dis- 
tinction. There are many factors which have made for 
.class distinctions. The public schools have been a definite 
factor, and that is why hostility is shown to them from 
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certain quarters. Public school clubs have existed whose 
membership has been confined to boys from certain definite 
schools of high repute. Parents have often sent their sons 
to such schools for the sake of their subsequent career. No 
one can deny it. It is a misfortune that this has been 
allowed to happen. It is therefore all the more important 
that in some way they should enter the national system, if 
this is going to mean a gain in national unity. 

Thus the solution of the problem would appear to be a 
great increase in the number of direct-grant schools; no 
one has asked that the non-local schools should become 
subject to the local authority. For direct-grant schools the 
Board of Education authorize the fee they should charge. 
If they claim this privilege, they must also be responsible 
for putting their finances in order. If they insist on a fee 
the school can reasonably charge in competition with those 
of the local authority, they must at the same time make a 
grant sufficient to run the school. Further, if the local 
authority can indulge in capital expenditure, and rebuild 
part of their schools if necessary, so must the Board be 
empowered to indulge in capital expenditure and rebuild 
parts of such direct-grant schools as need it. 

The present relations between the central and local 
authority are a kind of historical accident. They have 
gradually grown up. Direct-grant schools cannot continue 
to compete with the local authority's schools unless they 
have some means of building a new gymnasium (say). 
Rarely can a direct-grant school afford it. Such grants are 
made by the local authority to what they call their own 
schools. There would appear to be no reason at all why 
such grants should not be made by the central authority to 
the non-local schools. 

The public schools, or non-local schools, would thus enter 
the national system not indeed as protégés of the local, but 
of the central, authority. To use the ordinary phrase, they 
must become direct-grant schools, and presumably take a 
substantial proportion of boys from elementary schools. I 
personally feel that after a few years’ experience of the 
benefits of this course there is hardly a man connected with 
these schools who would not rejoice at the change. 

But, as has been pointed out, and it should be repeated, 
they must cut down their cost. Then perhaps there will 
come to them a new and vigorous hfe built up, as is the 
English custom, on the old. Their contribution in the past 
has been a grand one. All over the world there exist schools 
founded on their model. In England itself all types of 
schools have copied their characteristic features—prefect 
systems, old boys’ clubs and the like. Their position is 
one of immense strength; their prestige is still enormous. 
No one has a greater affection for them than myself, and 
indeed I have the privilege of being a member of the old 
boys’ club of no less than six of them. But their cost to the 
parent must come down, partly by internal reform, and 
partly by a grant from the State; the latter is surely 
unlikely to come unless the former comes as well. And then 
all classes will participate in the benefits they give, and a 
new England may well reap the benefit. 


Commissioners : “ It was meet for the ploughman’s son 
to go to the plough, and the artificer’s son to apply the trade 
of his parent’s vocation.”’ 

Cranmer: “ I grant much of your meaning herein, as 
needful in a Commonwealth; but yet utterly to exclude 
the ploughman’s son, and the poor man’s son, from the 
benefits of learning . . . is as much as to Say as that Almighty 
God should not be at liberty to bestow His great gifts of 
grace upon any person, nor nowhere else but as we and 
other men shall appoint them to be employed according to 
our fancy, and not according to His most godly will and 
pleasure Who giveth His gifts both of learning and other 
perfections in all sciences unto all kinds and states of people 
indifferently.” 

KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
The Commissioners v. Cranmer.. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FUTURE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


S1r,—Sir Frank Fletcher’s article represents my own views 
almost exactly—on the day after I received your letter a 
friend wrote to me asking if I had seen the article and saying, 
“ It might have been written by you, so closely does it seem 
to me to follow your views ”. I was for three years Head- 
master of King Edward VI School, Southampton, where 
boys from the elementary schools were the backbone of the 
School ; and my time there did much to impress on me the 
urgency of making the public schools less exclusive without 
sacrificing their independence. 

The main problem is, as Fletcher says, financial. One can 
only hope that as time goes on the local education authori- 
ties may be prepared to pay enough, and the public schools 
ready to make the necessary changes in their own internal 
system, so that elementary school boys may come to them 
as boarders, and thus get the full benefit of what they can 
offer. The war may speed this up, on both sides—as the 
less progressively minded public schools are forced to seek a 
wider clientéle, and as the local education authorities come 
to understand that the modern public school is not a hotbed 
of class prejudice and snobbishness, and to value more 
adequately our traditions of freedom and independence. 
But it may interest you to know that for the past six years 
we have here, in a small degree and quite informally, put 
into practice the main suggestion which Fletcher makes 
towards the end of his article. We have taken each year as 
day-boys, at reduced fees according to the parents’ means, 
a small number of boys from elementary schools in the 
county who have failed to win places in the secondary 
schools, and are therefore precluded, because all secondary 
education in the county is “ free ”, from obtaining further 
education. The friendly co-operation of the Director of 
Education has made this informal arrangement possible, 
and it is working extremely well. Both the boys who have 
come to us in this way, and the School itself, have benefited 
from what each can give. (Here, of course, day-boys are 
members of the boarding-houses, and are treated exactly 
like boarders while they are at school.) 

Durham County contains every type of social class and 
community, and every type of educational institution. We 
are the only public school in the county. Can one look 
forward to a unified system of education for the county, as 
a step, perhaps, to a similar system nationally, in which we 
could cooperate, independently but loyally, by offering our 
special educational contribution to any boys, irrespective 
of class or means, who could most benefit from it ? It is an 
attractive vision. 

I might add, in conclusion, that it seems to me very 
important that those of us in the public schools who feel 
such a system desirable should make it clear that we do so 
in no spirit of one-sided condescension, or in the interests 
of any particular political or social theory, but because we 
are confident that its advantages would be mutual. We 
believe that we can give the elementary school boy much 
that may enrich his personal life, and help him towards 
good citizenship ; but we are sure, too, that the life of our 
own schools will be the richer for the freshness of outlook, 
and the robustness and determination of character, which 
the elementary school boy can contribute to it. 

I hope that these somewhat disjointed remarks may be 
of some use to you; please use them just as you like. 


H. K. Luce. 
School House, 
Durham. 


Sir,—Sir Frank Fletcher writing in your September 
number on “The Future of the Public Schools ” says 
that for headmasters the question has long been not 
whether it is desirable to open the doors to boys of all 


classes, including the poorest, but how it can be done. This 
is certainly true of headmasters with but few exceptions. 
but rather less true of members of governing bodies. Ali 
however for which probably the majority of the latter ask 
is sufficient safeguards to ensure (a) independence, and 
(b) that the proportion of ‘‘ free-placers ’’ shall not be so 
large as to swamp the rest. There is no reason to suppose 
that such safeguards would be refused under any govern- 
ment scheme devised to overcome the financial obstacles 
which to-day make it impossible for any public school to 
admit the sons of poor parents except in very small numbers 
indeed. 

Mr. Douie in the article to which Sir Frank Fletcher is 
replying said that “ the virtues attributed to the public 
schools are the virtues of a decent English home ’’. Surely 
none will dispute that these virtues are the foundations on 
which both the public schools and the preparatory schools 
which feed them build. If they are lacking, though much 
can yet be done, because boys are imitative creatures and 
the minority very rapidly conform with the standards of 
the majority, the finished structure can never be expected 
to possess the same stability. The headmaster of a public 
school would be seriously alarmed if faced with an influx 
of boys, from homes whose standards he could not trust, so 
large that it could not rapidly be influenced by the best 
traditions and standards of the rest of the school. These 
standards can only to a very small degree be taught bv 
schoolmasters unaided; they are rather caught, under 
guidance, by new-comers from the older members of the 
community. This is not for one moment to suggest that 
the virtues and standards of poor homes are necessarily one 
whit below those of well-to-do ones; but, whereas boys are 
normally admitted to public schools only if they, and 
indirectly their families, are vouched for by the headmaster 
of some recognized preparatory school, ‘‘ free placers ” are 
admitted to other secondary schools as the results of tests 
which are almost purely academic. What is required is 
evidence that a boy from an elementary school has had 
such an upbringing and has such a character that he is 
likely to profit by the type of education a public school 
provides, and be able in due course to make his own contn- 
bution to the life of the community. If tests to ensure this 
can be devised—a difficult but surely not insuperable task— 
the fears of governing bodies will disappear. The financial 
problem alone will remain. That is one which the public 
schools cannot solve unaided. 


School House, 
Dover College. 


G. R. RENWICK. 


S1r,—May I offer some comments upon Sir Frank Fletcher's 
statesmanlike article on the future of the public schools ? 
First, I should like to welcome his main contention that 
the schools should open their doors wider. Although thev 
are much less socially exclusive than many of their critics 
suppose, they ought, as Sir Frank points out, to contribute 
more of their special qualities to the nation. I would go 
so far as to say that they should come to occupy a recognized 
place within the State system, and I fully agree with the 
growing body of opinion, both within and outside the public 
school system, against a policy of either laissez-faire or 
elimination. 

How can this be achieved without loss of the independence 
and non-local character of the schools to which so much of 
their success has been due? Sir Frank says that the diff- 
culty is primarily financial ; I would add *“ and administra- 
tive ”. In the hope of contributing to a discussion on the 
subject, may I suggest steps by which the public schools 
could become associated with the State system without loss 
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BLACKIE’S NEW BOOKS 


General Science 


By L. J. M. COLEBY, M.A. (Cantab), Ph.D., M.Sc. (London). Senior Science Master, County School 
for Boys, Gillingham, Kent. Part I, with 4 half-tone illustrations and 178 diagrams. gs.6d. Part II in active preparation. 

This, the first of two books, covers the first two years’ work of a School ificate Course in General Science. The 
fundamental elementary principles and the various Sciences are adequately treated and the author does not “ lose the 
science in the generality.” 


A Biology Course for Schools 


By R. H. DYBALL, M.A., City of London School. With 210 drawings and photographs. 4s.6d. In two parts, 
as. 6d. cach. 

This new Biology provides a course of study suitable for candidates taking Biology as an independent subject in any of 
the various School Certificate Examinations. The Junior volume is intended to be used in the first two years, and while 
it is an integral part of the complete course, it can be used both as a general preliminary survey of plant and animal life 
suitable for younger pupils of 11 or 12 to 13 or 14 years of age, and as an introduction to the much stiffer Senior books. All 
essential difficulties have been reserved for the Senior Book, which deals mainly with the structure and function of certain 
less familiar forms of living creatures. 


A School Algebra 


By C. WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab), Headmaster of Thetford Grammar School, and R. C. B. TAIT, 
B.Sc. Hons. (London), Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar School. 

A course in Algebra, which covers the School Certificate Syllabus of Elementary Mathematics for all the various 
examining bodies. The book is divided into four parts, each containing a suggested year’s work, and is issued in the 
following forms. 

Complete. js.9d. With Answers, 4s. 
Parts I and II (one vol.), 28. gd. With answers, 2s. 6d. 
Parts II and IV (one vol.), as. gd. With answers, as. 6d. 


Two Centuries of Change 


Part Ill, 1s. 9d. With answers, as. 
Part IV, IS. gd. With answers, 28. 


A History of Great Britain and the British Empire since 1688. By E. J. HUTCHINS, B.Litt., M.A. 


(Oxon), and L. W. STEPHENS, M.A. (Oxon), Headmaster and Assistant Master, Varndean School for 
Boys, Brighton. Book I, 1688-1830. With 30 maps. 5s. Book II, 1815-1919 in preparation. 

Suitable for School Certificate forms and for those post-School Certificate forms where history is studied, but not as 
a specialist subject for the Higher School Certificate. The matter of the book covers modern British History in its 
Political, Imperial, Social and Economic aspects with reference to Europe where necessary. 


Revision Course of French | Blackie’s Standard English 


Grammar. By B. J. PENDLEBURY, Classics. Over one hundred titles. Price xs. 2d. 
M.A., Assistant Master at the Douglas High School to 2s. 9d. New titles . 
for Boys, IO.M. 18. gd. 


This book is designed to provide a systematic course of 
revision for fourth om t should be of special value in 
classes that have been temporarily disorganized owing to 
war conditions. 


Blackie’s French Plays 


Forty titles. xs. 2d. cach. New title. 
La Grammaire. LABICHE and JOLLY. 
Edited by HELEN TRUDGIAN, Docteur és- 


Lettres (Paris), Lauréate de l’Académie Français, 


Reader in Modern Languages, University College, 


Exeter. With Introduction and Notes. 


Highways and Byways of 


French Literature Nin tts. 
1s. gd. each. New title 

La Béte dans les Neiges. 
By FRANCISQUE PARN. Edited by G. A. 


RIDING, M.A., Headmaster of Aldenham School. 
With footnotes and Vocabulary. 


English Essays : A Representative Anthology. 
Selected and edited by W. CUTHBERT ROBB, 


M.A., Head of the English Department, The High 
School, Hawick. 2s. 6d. 


Thirty-four essays from the time of Bacon to the present 


- day. With historical and critical Introduction, Bio- 


graphical Notes, and an appendix of Critical Notes and 
Exercises. 


Chaucer’s Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales. Edited by R. F. 
PATTERSON, M.A. (Cantab), D.Litt., 


(Glasgow.) With biographical and critical Introduction, 
Explanatory Notes, and a Complete Glossary. xs. 6d. 


Marlowe’s Edward the Second. 


Edited by R. G. LUNT, M.A. (Oxon). Assistant. 


Master at Radley College. With Introduction, Notes 
and Appendices. 2s. gd. 
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of their essential qualities ? My views are given below in 
the form of a summary; they will beg questions which 
could be answered only at the cost of too much of your 
space, but for the purpose of provoking discussion this may 
be an advantage. 

1. State aid, with the main object of lowering fees and 
providing more scholarships, should be administered on the 
lines of the university grants, rather than as direct aid from 
the Board of Education or local education authorities, thus 
preserving the schools’ independence. They would receive 
the grants in virtue of their great facilities for sixth form 
work, and could be regarded as “‘ higher ’’ secondary schools 
preparing bovs for the universities. 

2. Costs should be cut by (a) eliminating private profit 
from boarding fees, (b) introducing centralized catering and 
sick nursing, (c) all the schools combining to buy as many 
supplies as possible in bulk, (d) simplifying clothes lists and 
reducing “‘ extras ”. 

3. All the schools should admit a proportion (I suggest up 
to one-third) of day-boys at low fees, who should be attached 
to the boarding houses, and not organized in separate 
“ houses ”. 

4. The schools should offer a greater number of scholar- 
ships for boarders, and the scholarship examinations should 
be radically changed in order to discover artistic, scientific, 
and practical, as well as literary and mathematical, promise. 

5. The “ free places ’’ advocated by Sir Frank Fletcher 
should be allotted in various ways at the age of 13-14. The 
schools themselves could allot some for day-boys out of their 
grants. Local education authorities could award them to 
boys from their own secondary and central schools just as 
they award county major scholarships to those going to the 
university. Able boys in the remote rural districts, who 
would be able to win boarding scholarships, could be further 
subsidized by the local education authorities in order to 
give them free boarding places. 

6. The reduction in the cost of'a public school education 
which these suggestions would bring about would have other 
advantages besides making the award of a substantial 
number of free places financially practicable. Parents with 
lower incomes would be able to afford the fees; and one 
deterrent to larger families amongst the professional classes 
would be greatly lessened. 

The School House, 

Cranbrook, Kent. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Sır, —While appreciating your recent plea for more research 
in education, I think the comments upon it in Mr. Mallinson’s 
letter in your October number should not pass without some 
reply. 

(1) Mr. Mallinson states that ‘‘ most of our training 
departments ” fail to keep abreast of the latest developments 
in the schools. I wonder if Mr. Mallinson is really familiar 
with “ most of our training departments ”. I will not refer 
to my own department as I am no doubt prejudiced ; but 
it has been my good fortune to act as examiner at some 
period during the last twenty years for the Education 
Departments of the Universities of London, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Durham and Newcastle, Belfast, and each of the University 
Colleges of Wales, usually for four years, and in some cases 
more. This involved visits to the schools used as practising 
schools, conversation with the heads and other teachers 
about the work, as well as with the lecturers of the education 
departments. Concerning these departments (and I select 
them only because I happen to have had this close know- 
ledge of them), Mr. Mallinson’s statement is certainly untrue. 

(2) “‘ Surely ’’, writes Mr. Mallinson, “ teachers are born, 
not made; and I think that is the real mistake training 
departments make.” There is some confusion here not only 
of language but of thought, for just above Mr. Mallinson 
says “ Education is a science and an exact science at that ”’ ; 
but is not teaching any part of education, and if so has the 
‘‘ science ” no bearing on any aspect of the teaching ? 


C. RUSSELL Scott. 
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Further, if (as suggested later in Mr. Mallinson’s letter; 
teachers have only to teach in order to learn how to teach, 
why not abolish all attempts at training them ? 


(3) “ The training year should surely be a year ripe with 
experiment.” Yes, and that is why in some cases the tutor 
may insist on some method being at least attempted by 
the students in training—of which insistence Mr. Mallinson 
complains. If left entirely to the students’ initiative there 
would be very little done in the nature of experiment ; 
for students tend inevitably to imitate (consciously or un- 
consciously) the methods which they themselves have seen 
adopted in their own school days or at the University. 

(4) As to the “disappointing record in educational 
research ” of Training Departments, most of the re- 
searches on problems of education and of educational 
psychology for the last ten years have been reported in 
The British Journal of Educational Psychology (apart from 
a small number of books), and by far the greater proportior. 
of these have come from University Education Departments. 
To mention only one topic, the problem of the best method 
of selecting pupils in the elementary schools for admission 
to the secondary schools, and in particular the value of 
intelligence tests in this selection, have been dealt with 
chiefly in the researches of English or Scottish Education 
Departments. 

(5) It is suggested that training departments should “ get 
out of their model schools ”. If Mr. Mallinson thinks that 
most education departments have their own ‘* model 
schools ”, he himself is certainly ‘‘ out of touch ’’ with the 
great majority, unless quite unknown to myself such model 
schools have been instituted in recent years, which I find 
difficult to imagine. If he means “ picked ” schools, why 
should he object to the selection by the education depart- 
ment of schools which are known to be particularly efficient 
in the teaching of certain subjects ? We ourselves constantly 
consult with Heads upon this matter, and a Head will say 
“ Well, my senior modern language man is splendid, but I 
do not recommend so much the new history man”’, &c., 
and accordingly students are sent to the most appropnate 
school. This does not mean the picking of certain schools 
with the ignoring of others, for most departments have to 
use nearly all the schools in their district; but even so 
students are generally assigned to schools in which the 
teaching of the student’s special subject is of a good quality. 

(6) As to the “ present haphazard recruitment of men 
and women into the professicn ’’; again it is not clear as 
to whether Mr. Mallinson refers to school teachers or to 
lecturers in education departments or training colleges. If 
the former it should be remembered that, in the first instance, 
the departments rely very considerably upon the recom- 
mendations of the Heads of schools who have known the 
pupils for some years. If he refers to the selection of 
lecturers in education departments, then these are (to the 
best of my knowledge) almost invariably selected from the 
men and women who have already made a success of their 
teaching in schools. Errors may, no doubt, occasionally be 
made, as they are in the selection of men and women for all 
types of work. 

If one considers the complexity and difficulty of the work 
of the tutors in education departments, the delicate task of 
advising and criticising students (and we are all of us apt to 
think that we do not need much criticism), the further diff- 
culty of securing sometimes sympathetic help from the 
teachers (who are, not unnaturally, concerned at their pupils 
being handed over to raw beginners), and the difficulty of 
combining in one short year (which is really only nine 
months) both the fundamental studies and adequate school 
practice, it seems to me a matter of surprise that the stattfs 
of education departments are not more frequently criticized 
than they are at present. 


The University, C. W. VALENTINE. 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 


(Continued on page 492) 
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HARR AP 


CHEMICAL FRENCH READER 
By J. D. Alberse | 


The aim of this book is the strictly utilitarian one of developing facility in the reading of chemical French 
and the acquisition of a scientific vocabulary. Yet the question of interest has not been overlooked and in 
many cases there has been a deliberate choice of subjects already familiar through English studies. Articles 
on such allied subjects as biochemistry are also included. 

Cr. 8vo. 124 pages 2s. 3d. 


FERRAGUS—Balzac 2 


Edited by W. S. Hastings and J. Wenger 
This romantic mystery ‘ thriller ’’, fully representative of Balzac’s genius, is here presented in an abridged 
form suitable for schools. There is an adequate vocabulary and the book is well provided with illustrations 


and maps. 
Small Cr. 8vo. 190 pages 2s. 6d. 


HARRAP’S SHORTER FRENCH DICTIONARY 
Edited by J. E. Mansion, M.A. 


Volume |—French-English—is now almost ready and will be published early in November. The second 
volume—English-French—is in active preparation. 
Vol. |. Demy 8vo. 696 pages 8s. 6d. net 


A COURSE IN GEOMETRY .Ț 


By J. L. Latimer, M.A., and T. Smith, B.Sc. 


‘* A good student’s book, well worthy of recommendation.’’—Schoolmaster. __ 
‘* This course is a sensible one : its primary purpose is to exploit the sensible idea that single letters should 
be used for angles, not only in riders but in writing out the standard theorems. . . . The deductive course 


makes an excellent impression.’’—Math, Gazette. 
Cr. 8vo. 376 pages 4s. 6d. With answers, 5s. 


In two parts, with or without answers. 2s. 6d. each 


EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA 
By M. J. G. Hearley, B.Sc. 


‘“ An excellent collection of examples (no book-work) covering everything up to School Certificate 


standard.’’—A.M.A. 
‘* They omit futile book-work, provide a course for pupils working on individual lines, and show the author's 


real enthusiasm for the teaching of Algebra.’’—Journal of Education. 
Cr. 8vo. 270 pages 3s. With answers, 4s. 
Teachers’ Book, containing notes on the exercises, and answers. 2s. 6d. 


A MODERN SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 
By R. N. Haygarth, M.A., B.Sc., and E. V. Smith, M.A. 


“* All the usual work for School Certificate is well covered.’’—A.M.A. 
“Principles are clearly and practically explained, and hints and instructions based upon reason and 


experience. '’—Schoolmaster. 
Cr. 8vo. 308 pages 3s. With answers, 3s. 6d. 


PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 
By R. N. Haygarth, M.A., B.Sc., and E. V. Smith, M.A. 


Contains harder additional problems and exercises for Civil Service and Commercial ‘candidates. 
Cr. 8vo. 168 pages 2s. 3d. With answers, 2s. 9d. 


182: HIGH HOLBORN, 
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Sır —Mr. Mallinson lists three great obstacles to the perform- 
ance of worth-while research. Among these is “ the failure 
of many of our training colleges and most of our training 
departments to keep abreast of the latest developments in 
the schools ”. This statement came as a shock. I have 
had a great deal of experience of teaching both in schools 
and in a department of education. Through friends, I have 
learnt a good deal about what is done in the education 
departments in most of the universities of this country. My 
own impression is exactly the opposite of Mr. Mallinson’s. 
My worry is that far too many schools and teachers are 
failing to move with the times. The danger is not that 
training departments are failing to keep abreast with 
schools, but rather that the gap between them and the 
schools will widen because they are keeping abreast, in their 
work and thinking, of the advance of knowledge and the 
changing social scene. I should be interested to know how 
Mr. Mallinson proposes to persuade teachers to change their 
views and to modernize their courses and their methods. I 
wish I knew what catalyst would do the job. 

Mr. Mallinson goes on to say that “ the real mistake 
training departments make is to believe that teachers are 
made, not born” and that they try to make them by 
“laying down schemes of instruction that must often be 
rigidly adhered to’’ and “damming any other approach ”. 
I think, myself, that teachers are both born and made—like 
dectors—and that training departments correspond in 
many ways to medical schools. And I consider that my own 
task, as a “ humdrum lecturer in education ” (Mr. Mallin- 
son’s phrase) is chiefly to persuade young teachers to reflect 
on what they have learned, to consider in a candid way how 
the subjects they have studied can be used in the education 
of children and, above all, to experiment freely and boldly 
rather than slavishly to copy the models they find in the 
schools. The only approaches I have ever dammed are those 
which sacrifice the pupils to the fancied interests of the 
subjects, and degrade teaching to mere examination 
cramming. 

No, Sir, things are not as Mr. Mallinson thinks they are. 
I’m afraid he has little idea of what is done in departments 
of education. Happily, Loughborough is not as far from 
Nottingham as it is from Bloomsbury. I should be delighted 
if Mr. Mallinson would come and spend a week or two at the 
Institute of Education: I feel sure he would change his 
views. 

However, my object in writing to you is not to attempt 
his conversion—though it would please me vastly to achieve 
it. It was rather to point clearly to what are the real 
obstacles to the performance of educational research, 
namely : 


(i) Education departments in universities have a status 
rather different from that of academic departments. The 
staff-student ratio is only a third or so as great, and there is 
much administrative work to do. As a rule, a lecturer in 
education has rather more routine work to do than a teacher 
in a secondary school. Thus he has far too little time avail- 
able for original and creative work. 

(ii) Research in education, like most research in the 
social sciences, is often expensive. In England there are no 
funds, or practically no funds, to finance it. 

(iii) Teachers and education authorities are not interested. 
Therefore it is extremely difficult to persuade schools to 
make the smallest alterations in time-tables, or in syllabuses, 
or in the composition of classes, for the sake of carrying 
through an experiment. Owing to constant changes, it is 
almost impossible to keep an experiment going for more 
than one term. As a result, very few experiments can be 
completed. Over and over again, advanced students have 
had to give up promising lines of inquiry because of the 
indifference of headmasters. 

It is amusing to throw eggs at so well-worn an Aunt Sally 
as the education departments. It is soothing to suggest 
that the deplorable state of educational research in England 
is due merely to lack of ability in the staffs of training 
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colleges. For, if this be the case, the obstacles will no doubt 
be removed after a few years, even if no one does anything 
much about them: the wisdom of Appointing Boards wiil 
solve the problem. But, if the obstacles are such as I have 
described, they form a standing reproach to the whole of 
our profession, and it becomes an urgent professional 
responsibility to alter conditions that are disgraceful to us 
all. And in that case, each of us would have to do something. 


J. A. LAUWERYs. 


University of London Institute of Education, 
at University College, Nottingham. 


GENERAL SCIENCE NOW 


S1R,—In the course of his interesting article on ‘‘ General 
Science Now ” in the October issue of The Journal, your 
contributor, Mr. J. A. Lauwerys, remarks (p. 446), apropos 
of the tendency to offer botany, biology, &c., in girls’ school 
in place of physics and chemistry : 

“ Nor can one justify the omission of the physical 
sciences from the curricula offered to girls. There is no 
reason whatever for supposing that they find these 
sciences more difficult or less interesting than do the boys.” 


Whilst I have no intention of passing judgment on the 
first of these two statements, the second seems open to 
objection. The field of subject-popularity has not been 
overworked, but some studies have been made and the sex 
differences in respect of physics and chemistry are amongst 
the most marked. 


(1) Don and Grigor, in a study of the preferences of 3,620 
pupils in the third year of secondary courses in the West of 
Scotland (‘‘ A Statistical Account of the Preferences of 
Pupils in Higher Grade Schools for Subjects and Pairs of 
Subjects’, Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, Vol. 6, 
1921-22, pp. 241-7) found that “science ” (presumably 
mainly physics, with probably some elementary chemistry) 
took first place, out of the five subjects considered, with 
boys: with girls, the placing was 4/5. 

(2) Pritchard’s study (“‘ Relative Popularity of Secondary 
School Subjects at Various Ages ”’, British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Vol. 5, 1935, pp. 157-78 and pp. 229-41), 
deals in all with 8,273 pupils and shows slight sex difference 
for physics, the placings being 7/9 for boys, 9/10 for girls: 
for chemistry the difference is much greater, the placings 
being 1/9 for boys, 5/10 for girls. 

I may perhaps add that in a recent, small scale-study of 
my own (unpublished), I found similar, but more marked, 
sex differences in respect of these two subjects. And similar 
tendencies have been found even by investigators of elemen- 
tary school interests: thus Dr. Burt (‘‘ Memorandum on 
the Mental Characteristics of Children between the ages of 
7 and 11 ”, Appendix III to The Primary School—1931) 
remarks : 


“ A literary bias among the girls and a scientific bias 
among the boys is already discernible ”’, 


and Shakespeare (‘‘ An Enquiry into the Relative Popt- 
larity of School Subjects in Elementary Schools ”, British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 6, pp. 127-63), notes 
(p. 152) that 
“ a scientific outlook seems evident in the boys’ lists .. . 
while the girls seem to maintain and develop an interest 


a8 


in reading, composition, and literature . . . "’. 


Whilst it is not claimed that the evidence adduced above 
should be regarded as conclusive, cumulatively it does 
suggest that the statement that “ there is no reason what- 
ever for supposing that (girls) find (physical) sciences more 
difficult or less interesting than do boys ’”’ requires some 
modification. 

C. J. CUNNINGHAM. 

St. Michael’s College, 

Irvine. 


\ 
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Modern Europe 
1871—1939 
By D. C. SOMERVELL 


- This book attempts to provide something new in modern history textbooks for schools. The 


nineteenth century, with an appendage dealing perfunctorily with the early years of the twentieth, 
has been accepted as the “ modern period ” for too long, and the time has now come for a new 
period beginning at 1871 and continuing to the eve of the new world war. It is this period which 
Mr. Somervell covers in his book. One feature which should make it of special interest to classes 


‘ In every school.” — Times Educational Supple- 
ment. 


given to the period 1918-39 as to the years 


. Anew series of histories for children between 
© 7 and II. 
= social history, as in the authors’ very success- 


Written with the emphasis on 


ful History of English Life, it contains 
many black-and-white illustrations and astore 
of original and amusing material—games, 
scenes to act, buildings to make, &c., which 
will be found an invaluable aid to teaching. 


Limp Cloth, 2s. Paper, 1s. gd. 


Australia 


: A Study in Warm Environments and 


their effect on British Settlement 
With end-paper 


2Is. net 


Selections from 


Seven Pillars of Wisdom 


“ The attractions which this book offers to 
young readers will ensure for it a welcome 


2S. 


1871-1914. With 7 maps. 4s. 
A First History of General Science 
English Life Part il 
- By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs and F. J. FisHer. By J. C. PLATT, Frepa Jones and 


J. H. Hopxinson. This volume, together with 
the authors’ General Science, Part I, and 
Part III (in preparation), covers a complete 
School Certificate Course in General Science. 
The main theme of Part II is the relation- 
ship between life and energy in its various 
forms. The treatment is experimental 
throughout, full details of each experiment 
being given. With 130 diagrams. 
4s. 6d. | 


Life and Thought in the 


Greek and Roman World 


By Prof. M. Cary and Prof. T. J. HAARHOFF. 
A brief but comprehensive survey of the 
geographic, political, and social background 
of Greek and Roman civilization. With 
12 half-tone plates and 4 maps. 8s. 6d. 


The Business Side of Life 


By Max Tuomas. An account of the 
economic and financial aspects of our every- 
day life, written in simple, non-technical 
language. It deals with such subjects as the 
mechanism of money, the finance of govern- 
ment, trade union, etc. as. 3d. 


‘METHUEN, 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C2 
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EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


FRANCE 


NE of the first acts of the Vichy administration was to 
relegate the Ministry of Education to an under- 
secretaryship, thus proving that the present Government 
are determined to overthrow all the traditions of France as a 
great intellectual leader. 

Buta paper plan is often difficult and sometimes impossible 
to enforce. In France, the Government were faced with the 
problem of finding teachers who were willing to forget the 
high standard of French education. 

One hundred and thirty thousand teachers, for the most 
part liberal and radical in opinion, were not to be easily 
enticed away from methods of teaching which they knew 
to be essentially French. 

To prove how serious the situation is, Government 
supporters have written violent articles against the teaching 
profession. In Candide, for example, Monsieur Pierre 
Dominique wrote : 

“ For the most part they have strayed, thev have left the 
road, they refuse to tread the path of nationalism. Now it 
is only a question of bringing them back and by force tied 
to intelligence as if by cables; like a truck that is guided 
by a brain... .”’ 

Monsieur Dominique believes that it will be possible to 
force the teaching profession to toe the line. He does not 
say how it is to be done, but taking the Nazis as an example 
it is not difficult to guess. l 

The more liberal minded are also asking for educational 
reform, because they feel that present events may have a 
very serious effect upon the characters of young [Irance. 
But what shape is the reform to take ? Men like Marcel Deat 
who have come to the front since the fall of France, and 
Jacques Doriot, a “ white hope ” of the Germans if and 
when the Vichy Government falls, want a militant 
patriotism taught. They want the boys to be herded 
together in camps, trained physically first, and then put 
through a course of patriotism. They use the word in their 
articles, the boys are to be taught to be patriotic, national- 
istic, and fervent ; culture is but a minor consideration. 

Lucien Romier in the Figaro also believes in patriotism, 
but he takes a more reasonable view. He says that 
patriotism and nationalism must form part of the school 
curriculum : 

“To illustrate these notions,” he writes, ‘‘ which may 
appear abstract and unreal to a young brain, history offers 
the richest material. The guiding idea must be the con- 
tinuity of effort which has traversed all régimes and political 
systems to build France, to maintain it or to rebuild it.” 

History will, no doubt, play an enormous part in French 
education so long as the country remains under German 
domination. It possibly supplies the only outlet for the 
little pride which still exists. 

Certainly the Government are absolutely at sea. They 
cannot find the teachers they want partly because they 
hardly know what they want the teachers to do. Torn 
between the policies of rigid nationalist education and French 
intellectualism they are groping for a middle path. 


EIRE 


TR School and College Year Book, 1940-41,* the official 

Year Book of the Association of Secondary Teachers, 
Ireland, contains many interesting articles on various phases 
of educational development in Eire. 

The Editorial, which deals in a vigorous manner with 
certain limitations of the secondary education system as 
it is to-day, urges the need for more flexibility in the 
system. Though none of the articles concerns itself with 
the subject of education from a predominantly technical or 


* The School and College Year Book, 1940-41 (3s. Dublin: 
Association of Secondary Schools of Ireland.) 


theoretical standpoint, yet they combine to show that 
educationists in Ireland to-day are in unison with the 
Rev. E. J. Coyne, S.J., who, in his article ‘‘ Educational 
Systems in our Brave Old World ”, says, “ There is more 
danger in the attitude that we must adapt educational aims 
and methods to the so-called ‘ needs ’ of the modern world. 
Is it not truer to say that we should first decide what are 
the true needs of any human society, modern or anciett, 
and see to it that our education is such that it meets these ? ” 

An important contribution is that of Eamon de Valera, 
Taoiseach (Prime Minister), and Minister for Education. 
Mr. de Valera (who is also Chancellor of the National 
University), writing in the Irish language on ‘* The meaning 
of Secondary Education ”, stresses the importance of the 
place occupied by secondary schools in paving the way for 
the future welfare of the country. Whether or not students 
are to proceed to the university the education they receive 
in the secondary schools should be such as will, by traininz 
the intellect, enable them to understand and evaluate the 
knowledge imparted by teachers, and to esteem the pmn- 
ciples necessary for a Christian life in whatever means of 
livelihood they choose. The syllabus should include sub- 


. jects that will train the mind to think clearly and accurately, 


to give knowledge advantageous to the student combined 
with a thorough understanding of the truth. The Insh 
language, with its beauty and richness, should be given a 
special place. Mathematics should be one of the importaat 
subjects, and, in the Higher Certificate class where students 
have a good foundation in mathematics, physics should take 
an important place. History should take precedence oí 
geography in the secondary schools. Latin should be 
included in the syllabus ; also a living language. 

“ Pearse as an Educationist ” is the subject of an article 
by Mr. William M. Glynn, while Professor W. F. P. Stockley, 
M.A., reviews the work and aims of another great educa- 
tionist, John Henry (Cardinal) Newman in an article entitled 
“ A Great Writer’s Practice and Theory.” 

Important contributions also are those of Liam P. 
O'Riain, who, in “ Scholars and the Nation ’’, calls attention 
to certain scholarly works as an aid to Gaelic culture; and 
of Senator Michael Tierney, who writes on ** Progress. 
Civilization, and Religion ”. “ .. . the surest foundaticr 
for ultimate construction must undoubtedly be what it 
always has been—not language or ‘ nationality ’ nor ary 
of the new revolutionary ideologies, still less science or 
economics, but religion, taken out of its corner and put back 
in its proper place as the central concern of life ’’. 

A very interesting account is given of the founding ci 
Muintir na Tire by its founder, Rev. John M. Hayes, C.C. 
Although not concerned directly with formal education, 
it is appropriate that an account of the origin, progress, and 
aims of this organization should be given a place in the 
School and College Year Book. 

Besides these and other important articles the Year Book 
contains a very useful Directory of Educational Establist- 
ments and Associations, concerned not only with secondary 
but also with primary, vocational, and university education. 
It contains also particulars of the Association of Secondary 
Teachers, Ireland; a review of the year’s work of trat 
Association; a note of the Secondary Teachers’ Salaries 
and Superannuation schemes; and Regulations for the 
Registration of Intermediate School Teachers in Eire. 


OVERSEA JOURNALS 

N Oversea Education (October 1940), Dr. M. Field 
describes a plan for tribalizing education in Africa—as 
opposed to detribalizing the educated—by organizing 
arithmetic, and obliging the pupils to engage in some every- 
day work with their relatives during the rest of the week. 
Thus, she suggests, the acquisition of laziness as a con 
comitant of literacy may be avoided. If the teacher oi 
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agriculture were seen as a practical farmer getting better 
results than his neighbours by the sweat of his brow, the 
pride of labour would not need to be preached. Bring the 
school to the tribe, not the tribe to the school ! 

J. M. Winterbottom in the same journal discusses nature 
study and general science in connexion with the African 
primary school.. 

The third main article is on “ Arts and Crafts at a Train- 
ing College in Malaya’’, by R. P. S. Walker, and there are 
discussions of Secondary School Courses and Certificates in 
the Colonies, Vocational Secondary Education in India, 
Adult Education in the Punjab, &c. 

The Uganda Teachers’ Journal (May 1940) prints articles 
on recent developments in Makerere College, Careers for 


¿o Africans, the Development of Art and Indigenous Crafts in 


ge Uganda, the Teaching of Geography and of Mothercraft ; 
¿y and others on the same level of interest. 


The Colonial Review continues to perform its useful service 


_- Of selecting pertinent extracts from a large number of over- 


sea journals, which keep the interested reader widely 


a informed of current educational and social work and ideas. 


A Latin vocabulary of approximately 1,000 words has 


. been compiled for the assistance of candidates for the Cape 


Province Junior School Certificate, and is printed in the 
August 1940 issue of the Cape Education Gazette for criticism. 
The aim of the arrangement by subjects is partly to suggest 


. to pupils a way of organizing vocabulary for themselves. 


From a test of Spoken English arranged for the public 
schools of North Wellington, by Mr. Henry Bowers, of the 


. Normal School, Ottawa, we are given (in The School, 
- Elementary Edition, September, 1940) the twenty-five most 


frequent errors and vulgarities. It is interesting to note that 
only one—“ youse ” for ‘ you ’’—is not amongst our most 
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familiar stumbling-blocks in this country. Home solecisms 
from abroad ! 

The William Crane School at Nottingham is the subject 
of two appreciative articles by V. W. Wilson in the Queens- 
land Teachers’ Journal (May and July 1940). 

“The Driest Thing I Know ” is Mr. N. E. Lee’s title in 
the Australian Educational Review (July 1940) for a criticism 
of history teaching as he would have us believe it is at 
present conducted in Australia. This is an unexpected 
“ Dead Heart ’’ in the fair land of Australian education. The 
allegation will undoubtedly be replied to, most probably by 
a burst of indignation on the part of the city teachers at 
least. An attempt to teach history way back under the 
gums of a summer afternoon when the heat shimmers against 
distant blue hills would probably justify Mr. Lee’s title, 
whatever method were adopted, and he commands our 
sympathy and respect. 

Not a journal in the sense of a periodical, but a personal 
journal, is Miss Margaret Wrong’s Across Africa (Inter- 
national Committee on Christian Literature for Africa), an 
account of her long journey—not by an means her first—to 
inquire into the need for literature for African peoples. Miss 


` Wrong is in true descent from the great old missionaries 


whose eye for a story was as keen as their eye for a soul to 
be saved. Let schools buy this booklet. There is more than 
sufficient narrative interest in it to carry the boy or girl 
through the discussion of problems, to understand which is 
the real reason of their learning the geography and a small 
part of the history of Africa. It is they who, after victory, 
will be called upon to help build an Africa that, together 
with a new India, may yet stand as the best work the western 
twentieth century ever accomplished. 
E. C. P. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Meals and Milk for School Children.—The Board of 


~ Education attach great importance to the development of 


the provision of meals and milk for school children, whether 
free or on payment of the cost of the food. In order to 


' assist authorities in planning such development the Board 


have invited Mr. C. W. Maudslay, C.B., who has recently 


` retired from the post of Principal Assistant Secretary in 


charge of their Medical Branch, and has in that capacity 


-* been closely concerned with this question for the last ten 


- years, to continue in part-time employment under them 
` for the purpose of visiting areas where the proposals of the 


‘ Authority under the Circular do not appear to meet fully 


' the needs of the area, and discussing the matter with 


~ regard to the actual feeding arrangements, 
- questions of dietary, premises, and equipment. 


representatives of the Authority. The areas to be visited 
will as a rule be selected by the Board after consideration 
of the Authority’s reply to Circular 1520, but, if any 


- Authorities desire to apply for a visit by Mr. Maudslay, the 


Board will endeavour to arrange for such a visit. It may, 
however, be some time before he is able to visit all parts of 


< thecountry, and it is therefore important that the authority’s 
- submission of their proposals to the Board should not be 
..- held up pending his visit. 

“ concerned with the administrative questions involved. The 
: arrangements for the provision of meals and milk will 


Mr. Maudslay will be mainly 


continue to be investigated by the Board’s Medical Officers 


s- in the course of their inspections of the School Health 


Services, but these inspections cover a much wider field 
and are necessarily held at long intervals in view of the 
limited number of medical officers on the Board’s staff. 
Miss E. M. Langley, the Board’s Inspector of Provision of 
Meals arrangements, will continue to advise Authorities in 
including 


London Evacuation.—Government facilities for the 
evacuation of mothers and children from London have now 
been extended to cover the whole of the Greater London 


area. Mothers with children of or under school age are 
taken to reception areas two days after registration. The 
Government provide the transport, find the billets, and pay 
lodging allowances to the householder at the rate of 5s. a 
week for the mother, 5s. for each child over 14, and 3s. for 
each child under 14. Registration should be made at the 
nearest emergency rest centre. 


Oversea Evacuation.—In view of the dangers at sea 
during winter conditions to which the children would be 
subjected, the Government have decided to suspend the 
functions of the Children’s Oversea Reception Board. In 
conformity with this decision and after consultation with 
the United States Committee for the Care of European 
Children in New York, the American Committee for the 
Evacuation of Children has also decided to suspend its 
activities during the winter months. Nearly one thousand 
children have been sent to the United States by this Com- 
mittee, but no further registrations will now be accepted. 
If the Committee’s activities are resumed, the children 
already registered will have the first opportunity for evacua- 
tion to United States homes. 


War Damage to Educational Property.—Circular 
1524, issued by the Board of Education to local education 
authorities, asks the authorities, in the event of war damage 
to their property, to furnish the Board immediately with full 
information, in order that a record of the damage may be 
prepared. For educational institutions not maintained by 
local education authorities, the appropriate form to be 
completed by the owners is Form V.O.W. 1, which can be 
obtained from the local office of the District Valuer, Inland 
Revenue. 


Examinations in Art.—Board of Education Form 707T 
sets out the time-table for the examinations in painting, 
pictorial design, drawing, modelling, and industrial design, 
to be held in 1941. 
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The Schools in War-time.—The memorandum on 
physical education—No. 11 in ‘* The Schools in War-time ”’ 
series—issued in January, 1940, laid down the principles 
to be observed in the organization of the subject in war-time, 
and suggested methods of dealing with some of the diffi- 
culties which then existed. Since then further difficulties 
have arisen owing to the transfer to H.M. Forces of in- 
creasing numbers of masters in all types of schools, including 
organizers of physical training. Memorandum No. 23, 
Physical Education (2), points out ways in which these 
further difficulties may be overcome. They include the 
employment of women teachers, the appointment of 
qualified experts who are over military age or have retired 
from teaching, or, where an authority has been able to retain 
its male organizing staff, the pooling of its resources with an 
adjoining authority. Many schools will have to use the 
services of non-specialist teachers, and short courses have 
been arranged to enable such teachers to receive instruction 
in modern methods of physical training. 


‘Schools for Military Purposes.—The War Office have 
instructed Commands that reference must be made to the 
War Office, who will consult the Board of Education, 
before any negotiations are entered into for the occupation 
of any form of school or college. The Board will give local 
education authorities an opportunity of expressing their 
views, either through H.M. Inspector or direct, on any 
request for school accommodation so received. Similar 
arrangements have been made in the case of the Royal 
Air Force. 


Teachers and Industrial Training. — Administrative 
Memorandum No. 253, issued by the Board of Education, 
advises local education authorities on the questions of 
payment and hours for full-time teachers who are engaged 
in the instruction of industrial trainees. It also gives details 
of payments made by the Ministry of Labour to handicraft 
teachers who wish to receive a short intensive training as 
instructors of industrial trainees. 


English Speaking Union Scholarships.—In spite of the 
many difficulties caused by the war, the British and 
American school-boys scholarships of the English-speaking 
Union are again in operation for the year 1940-41. Nineteen 
chosen scholars have now arrived safely in the United 
States to spend one school year in various American 
schools. 


Municipal Youth Clubs.—The Manchester Education 
Committee has taken up the suggestion of its youth sub- 
committee to use four evening institutes as social centres. 
Later, youth clubs may be started in all districts of the 
city. In the clubs the members will arrange debating and 
discussion groups, dramatic and musical societies, sports 
such as fencing and boxing, physical training, and dancing. 
In two areas where institutes do not exist additional clubs 
will meet in schools. 


Evening Classes.—Although some evening classes are 
never in operation it is expected that many students 
will prefer to continue their studies in daylight hours 
during the coming winter. To meet the situation the 
London County Council has arranged for classes in all 
subjects for which there is a demand to be held during the 
afternoons including Saturday and Sunday. Prospective 
students may obtain particulars from their nearest institute. 


‘Fitness for Service ’’.—It is estimated that over 
35,000 men benefited under the scheme which was 
inaugurated in June last by the Central Council of Recreative 
Physical Training assisted by the Football Association. 
Arrangements have now been made for the winter accom- 
modation of approximately 120 centres. The programmes at 
many centres have been extended and, in different parts 
of the country, football and hockey matches have taken 
place between “ Fitness for Service ’’ Centres and local 
teams, while in others facilities for swimming, boxing, 
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wrestling, table-tennis, &c., have been provided when s 
desired. In the knowledge that vitality and endurance will 
be needed to face the rigours of the coming winter, the 
Central Council hopes to extend the scheme and, also, to 
open Centres specially for youths between 16 and 20 years 
of age. . The Central Council, a voluntary organization, is 
working in conjunction with the Directorate of Physica! 
Recreation, recently set up by the Board of Education. 


“ Books and Freedom’’.—The “ Books and Freedom" 
Exhibition, sponsored by the National Book Council and 
the Ministry of Information, was opened at Charing Cross 
Underground Station from September 9 to 27. The final 
design consisted of fourteen panels, mounted on the open 
pages of seven giant books. Book One: A page of quota- 
tions in praise of, and on the use of books, paired with ore 
listing authors and books outlawed by the Nazis. Book Tx: 
Full shelves showing the vitality and freedom of British 
thought, contrasted with almost barren shelves permitted 
by Nazi censorship. Book Three: Religious books repre- 
senting all denominations under the sign of the Christian 
cross, shown against the sombre swastika and the blasphemy 
of ‘‘ God has revealed Himself, not in Jesus Christ, but in 
Adolf Hitler ’’ (National Zeitung). Book Four: Two very 
large photographs symbolizing the British tradition ard 
Nazi ‘‘ kultur”. Book Five: A design of book jackets cover- 
ing the whole range of political thought, paired with a 
similar design in which all books save those representing 
Nazism have been blacked-out. Book Six : Shelves of books 
demonstrating the tolerance accorded in England to philosc- 
phers and moralists, against shelves made barren by Naz 
intolerance. Book Seven : Two pages of photographs and 
quotations, one ‘‘ The British Ideal”, the other “ The 
Nazi Ideal ”. 


Institut Français du Royame-Uni. — The General 
Council of the Institut Français have considered the situa- 
tion for the autumn. London and the whole country are 
carrying on; the Institut Français will do likewise. 
It will pursue its usual activities in the same con- 
fident spirit. The Autumn Programme of lectures and 
entertainments which began on October 9, will continue 
until December 13. Activities will take place on Wednes- 
days, Thursdays, and Fridays in the afternoon in order to 
avoid the hours of darkness. The French lending library 
will also be open on those three days from 10 to 12.30 ard 
from 2.30 to 4. Courses in French Literature and Language 
and classes in the Faculty of Arts will be held for beginners 
on Mondays, Elementary on Tuesdays, both from 2.30 to 
4.30. In consultation with students, it has been arranged 
for the higher sections of studies (Intermediate and Licence- 
és-Lettres degree) to be held on Sundays from 10 to 1. The 
elementary and secondary schools in the Lycée Secticn 
have been evacuated to the Lake District. In collaboraticn 
with the British authorities the Lycée will provide also fcr 
the care and the continued education of refugee childrer 
from friendly-alien countries. As the income at present 
received from fees and subscriptions represents only a smali 
part of the essential expenditure on maintenance, it is hoped 
that as many as possible of those who are interested in 
French culture will decide to join as subscribing members. 
Donations to the Maintenance Fund will also be helpful. 


Aids to Essay Writing.—In order to encourage practice 
and facility in essay writing, the Oxford University Press 
are offering a certain number of volumes in The Worlds 
Classics, and, in special circumstances where there are large 
numbers of candidates, in The Oxford Standard Authors, as 
prizes for small essay competitions conducted and adjud:- 
cated by teachers in their schools. Conditions for the 
competitions are given in a brochure produced by the Press 
(Southfield House, Oxford). 


The 1940 Council.—The 1940 Council exists to awaken 
public opinion to the necessity for the better planning of 
our human environment, a planning which must be based 
on the scientific use of the land, and on a realization of the 
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requirements of a civilized community. Education of the 
rising generation is an important means of securing an 
informed public opinion on these matters. As a first step 
in this direction, the Council organized a Town and Country- 
side Competition for schools. Entries could take the form 
of surveys or collections of data, group reports, essays, 
plans, drawings, models, posters, &c., or a combination of 
any of these. Twelve schools entered for the competition. 


Birkbeck College.—Hours of study at Birkbeck College 
London, during the present session are from 9.30 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Every effort, however, will be made to provide for 
those who cannot attend day-time courses, and, if there is 
sufficient demand, evening or day-time courses on Saturdays 
and Sundays will be arranged. Courses in the faculties of 
arts and of science are being held. Professor C. E. M. Joad, 
head of the Philosophy Department, will give a course of 
public lectures at the College on ‘‘Some Problems of 
Philosophy ” on Wednesdays at 1.15 p.m. 


Morley College.—Classes for men and women are being 
held at Morley College, London, on Saturday afternoons 
and Sunday mornings and afternoons, in the following 
subjects: music (choir and orchestra), fencing, theatre 
school, current affairs, economics, English language and 
literature, the art of writing, philosophy, psychology, science, 
first aid, modern languages, &c. Fees amount to 11s. for 
one class per year, including College membership. 


The Welfare of the Blind.—It is well to be assured 
that educational work among the blind is not to be allowed 
to suffer because of war-time conditions. So far from 
curtailing its services in this direction, the National Institute 
for the Blind, according to its annual report recently issued, 
is ready to take on further responsibilities, an important 
new departure being the training and education of those who 
lose their sight in the present enemy onslaught upon 
civilians. The task of re-educating such persons, and 
helping them to adapt themselves to lives of usefulness, 
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will be undertaken by the Institute in conjunction with 
local societies and local authorities. One valuable form of 
educational help given to blind students by the Institute 
is the copying out in manuscript Braille of any text-books 
or other works required by them. This plan has led to the 
formation of a library of 15,000 volumes on many branches 
of learning. In addition to books on purely educational 
subjects there is a large Braille library of general literature, 
which is still being extended in spite of paper shortage. The 
whole report bears eloquent testimony to good work done, of 
a kind which cannot be allowed to languish during the war. 


£10,000 for the Newly Blind.—Sir Beachcroft Towse, the 
blind V.C. and Chairman of the National Institute for the 
Blind, has received from Lord Nuffield a cheque for £10,000 
to help newly-blinded persons and their dependants. 
Sir Beachcroft asks readers to notify the National Institute 
(224-6-8 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1) of any men, 
women, or children whose sight may be injured in air raids. 
Arrangements have been made to give specialized training 
to these people. 


Teaching of First Aid in Schools.—In view of the 
greater intensity of air attack, Administrative Memorandum 
No. 251, issued by the Board of Education, asks local 
education authorities to consider, as a matter of urgency, 
how far they can provide for the teaching of some simple 
first-aid measures to older boys and girls in those elementary 
and secondary schools where it is not already given as 
suggested in the Board’s pamphlet on “ Health Education ”. 
Where possible, this teaching should be given by teachers on 
the school staff who have gained certificates after attending 
a course of training held under the auspices of the British 
Red Cross Society or the St. John Ambulance Association 
or some similar organization. Where no such teacher is 
available, it may be possible, in consultation with the local 
Air Raid Precautions Authority, to obtain suitably qualified 
instructors from neighbouring aid-posts for certain periods. 


A COMPLIMENTARY COPY 


of a booklet of notes for teachers of English 
Grammar will be sent on application to the 
Publishers. This booklet is written in connection 
with an English Grammar course for preparatory, 
middle form and School Certificate work. .The 
reaction from formal grammar has resulted not in- 
frequently in the total elimination of the subject 
from the curriculum in elementary schools and in 
the lower forms of secondary schools. Elements of 
English Grammar attempts to break away from 
formalism, and provide a course which will make 
the study of grammar of real interest, and help to 
break down the barrier there so often is between 
the child’s theoretical knowledge and the application 
of it to his own composition work and writing of 
all kinds. 


ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Please write for a copy of Notes for Teachers and particulars 
of Elements of English Grammar, and address all enquirtes 
to Bridgeside Works, MacDonald Road, Edinburgh 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE CINEMA IN EDUCATION 
By R. S. MILES 


T is fitting that the Scottish Council for Research in 
Education should publish as the latest of its series, 
The Educational Assessment of Films,' for Scotland has 
utilized the cinema in schools far more than we have in 
England. The Council is now endeavouring to obtain a 
more precise idea of the value of the films shown in schools, 
and for the purpose of the test has evolved pupils’ and 
teachers’ “ appraisal forms ”, which encourage observation 
and criticism of each picture. 

The Introduction remarks that “ In Scotland it was early 
recognized that it was inadvisable for education committees 
to embark upon new expenditure on visual aids without 
some assurance of their educational value, and it was 
natural that the Scottish Council for Research in Education 
should undertake to include in its programme an investiga- 
tion on the value of the cinematograph in education.” It 
goes on to say with true Scottish candour, ‘‘ Many of the 
claims made for it have been rash in the extreme... . Proof 
of the value can be obtained only by scientifically controlled 
investigation.” One point is stressed that the point of view 
of pupils differs often radically from that of the teacher, 
and consequently there is need for more than the employ- 
ment of subject specialists in the production of educational 
.films ; there is an even greater need for psychologists. In 
the “General Principles ” section are various dicta on each 
of which a chapter could be written: ‘‘ Visual aids, maps, 
films, &c.—should be planned for and suited to pupils of 
definite age groups and not merely produced for the pupil 
at large’’; “ Cutting which destroys continuity or elimi- 
nates essential features has vitiated the educational value 
of certain films.” In a curtailed space this report points 
out the lines of future fruitful research on educational films. 

It may be hoped that combined efforts of research will be 
made by the Teachers’ Film Societies on the lines suggested in 
the appraisal forms. If this is done, pressure may be brought 
upon producing firms to produce more adequate films. 
~ Almost simultaneously with the publication of this 
Report comes the report of the Scottish Film Council and 
Scottish Educational Film Association. It deals with 
the same subject from a different viewpoint. The first was 
a criticism of films already in use; this latter forms a grand 
complement to this by attempting to lay down fundamental 
principles which should govern the production of educational 
films. 

The Report arose from a decision that the scheme for 
reviewing educational films which had been current in 
Scotland since 1936 was unlikely to affect the quality of 
films for a long time to come. ‘‘ In many cases the prin- 
ciples to be derived from that experience (i.e. reviewing 
films) appeared to those who had it to be very obvious; but 
it was realized that, however obvious these principles might 
be to some, they were by no means universally recognized. 
The film trade . . . demonstrated by its occasional failure 
to apply them that they were not fully appreciated. . . .”’ 
If guidance were given, the vicious circle of teachers waiting 
upon the trade and the trade waiting upon teachers might 
be broken. 

The objects are stated in the terms of reference ‘‘ To 
discover, particularly by reference to the evidence derived 
from experience of reviewing existing films, what general 
principles governing the production of good educational 


1The Assessment of Educational Films. (Publications of the 
Scottish Council for Research in Education.) (1s. net. Univer- 
sity of London Press.) 

2 Scottish Film Council and Scottish Educational Film Association. 
Report by the Advisory Committee on the General Principle 
Governing the Production of Educational Films. (1s. net. 
University of London Press.) 


films can at present be recognized, and to set these forth ir 
a report to which may be appended the lists of topics fer 
films drawn up on the basis of the suggestions received fror. 
teachers, the whole being designed for the information oi 
professional and amateur producers, of educational pro- 
ducers of educational films, teachers, and the general public.” 

Then follow 57 pages of information for teachers who 
believe that “ the existence of the film will be justified when 
it provides a better or more convenient visual illustration 
than can be provided by other methods ”’. 

The various types of films are classified into * direct 
teaching ” and “ background ” films, and the fundamental 
qualities of each are discussed. This Report, as did tke 
previous one, emphasizes that the film does not replace the 
teacher but merely gives him invaluable aid—aid which, it 
is repeatedly emphasized, should be increased by the prv- 
vision of teaching notes. This every teacher who has usel 
Gaumont British Instructional films will appreciate. 

Not every one will agree with the conclusions reached ir 
connexion with the sound-film, and it appears that the part 
played by the commercial film in children’s lives has not 
been properly taken into account. 

There are valuable hints as to the most suitable runnin, 
times for films for the various age groups, and the Report 
again emphasizes the necessity for films specifically for eacli 
age group. This principle is illustrated by examples o: 
suitable film subjects for primary schools (pp. 56—60). 

The remarks re maps on page 31, Section A, are open to 
question. Maps as an integral part of the film have great 
importance. In view of the success of the G.B.I. diagram- 
matic films it is surprising to find only six lines dealing with 
this form of educational film. 

The list of subjects for films is an exhaustive one. The 
vast possibilities of the history film are stressed, and the 
introduction to this section is most apt— . . . the makes 
of entertainment films are not actuated by the same motives 
as are the makers of educational films ; they are not always 
so insistent on accuracy and many of their reconstructions 
have been criticized by the purists. In spite of this, how- 
ever, it would not be difficult to arrange selection ani 
editing by experts so as to eliminate anything of doubttu! 
authenticity and to produce a film suitable for use in the 
class-room. . . . There is no question that the material is 
there; much of it presumably mouldering in the vaults vi 
Wardour Street, and all that is required is an organization 
to make use of it ’’. 

English, History, French, Geography, Science (Gener! 
and Particular), Hygiene, Physical Training, and the 
Primary School all have sections of their own, and a more 
or less exhaustive list of possible film subjects is given. 

An extensive bibliography of books and articles on the 
educational film is added, but would have gained if the 
price of each book quoted had been given. 

The report is excellent value for the money and, togethe- 
with the other one, shows how seriously Scotland is tackliny 
this problem. It does however suggest that a regional 
survey, such as this really is, would be vastly better if t 
were made national, and one might hope for further eatit 
research along these lines between the Scottish Film Counc. 
the Scottish Educational Film Association, the Visual Aids 
Committee of the Scottish Council for Research in Educa- 
tion, and the British Film Institute. 


EVACUATION : THE UNDER-FIVES 
By T. RAYMONT 


N a recent broadcast appeal on behalf of associaticns 
concerned with the well-being of the under-fives, Mr. 

J. B. Priestley put a question which goes right down te 
fundamentals. If, said he, we are not fighting for the 
children of this country, then what on earth are we fightirg 
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for ? This saying would have formed an appropriate motto 
for the report recently made by a committee of the Associa- 
tion of Architects, Surveyors, and Technical Assistants on 
the subject of the evacuation of the under-fives.* This 
committee has worked for many months on problems of 
evacuation, in close collaboration with members of the 
teaching and medical professions, officials, and organiza- 
tions concerned with evacuation problems. Obviously, 
therefore, its findings bear the stamp of authority, and 
deserve close attention. 

In this report the position is firmly maintained that “‘ the 
protection of young children from the horrible effects of 
bombing raids and the impact of invasion is an essential 
part of our defence measures ’’. With the tendency in some 
quarters to doubt the importance of evacuation the com- 
mittee utterly disagree. It has been established, they 
affirm, that certain areas are much more dangerous than 
others. We must expect that bombing will be directed 
chiefly at specific targets, so that areas round these targets 
will be specially dangerous. Also, the recent intensification 
of bombing has affected the towns far more than the 
country, and “ whatever may happen in the future it will 
always be a fact that a bomb in a densely populated area 
will cause more casualties than a bomb in a rural district ’’. 

In areas which must be described as dangerous there are, 
it is estimated, 750,000 babies (i.e. children under two years) 
belonging to 500,000 mothers, and over a million children 
between two and five. None of these persons, the com- 
mittee declare, ought to remain in such areas. It is, they 
contend, ‘‘ both callous and inefficient to leave helpless 
civilians in dangerous areas when there are safer areas to 
which they can be sent ’’, and “ only by planned evacuation 
of the helpless can we avoid panic flights such as took place 
in France’’. The committee might have gone farther and 

* The report, price 6d., is issued by the A.A.S.T.A., 113 High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
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pointed to another peril. A policy which they denounce as 
callous and inefficient would, if allowed through negligence 
to prevail, be also provocative of sccial discontents which 
could be no help towards a victorious outcome of the war. 
Even efficient evacuation will raise problems the solution 
of which must involve great social changes, for never did the 
“two nations ” of which Disraeli wrote stand face to face 
as they do to-day in some of the reception areas. Evacua- 
tion which still leaves nearly two millions of helpless young 
children in dangerous areas raises problems which, if not 
more serious, are more urgent. 

What, then, are the committee’s practical proposals ? 
From the first government scheme of evacuation they have 
learned both how and how not to do it. The principle of 
evacuation, they affirm, was not at fault. The failure of 
the scheme was due to insufficient understanding of the 
problems involved, and accordingly they have devoted great 
attention to these problems, which are essentially human in 
their nature. For the technical details elaborated in the 
report, and illustrated by a large number of plans and 
sketches, the reader must turn to the report itself. The 
essence of their proposals is that three-quarters of a million 
mothers with children under five be put immediately into 
the large country houses in safe areas which must be requisi- 
tioned at once for this purpose, and that for a further 
1} million children new buildings must be provided. Behind 
these apparently bold proposals lies the principle upon 
which the committee take their stand—that for the little 
evacuees under consideration ordinary billeting will never 
do, but that “ group living with communal facilities is 
essential ’’. To most people the provision of new buildings 
to the extent suggested may seem impossible at the present 
time ; but we are assured by the body of experts responsible 
for this report that the seemingly impossible can be 
achieved. The same remark applies to the financial aspect 
of the scheme. One is reminded of the late Mr. Fisher’s 
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comment on one of his proposals—the question is not 
whether we can afford to do it, but whether we can afford 
not to do it. Weare all in this business, the haves and the 
have-nots alike, and to neglect to provide equal justice for 
both may lead to bitter resentment. This must at all costs 
be avoided. 


TYNESIDE : THE SOCIAL FACTS 
By S. B. LUCAS 


HIS painstaking piece of investigation* has consider- 
ably more than local value. As Prof. Tawney points 
out in an introduction, its object is to present in clear and 
readable form certain facts of fundamental importance as 
to the life of a district which has played a leading part in 
the political and economic history of Great Britain, and to 
enable those facts to be seen in their proper perspective by 
setting side by side with them information relating to condi- 
tions in the country as a whole and in some particular parts 
of it. Dr. Goodfellow says that social knowledge is hard to 
come by, and that Tynesiders, like other English people, 
have passed through an educational system which does not 
yet equip them for any impartial study of social facts. 
“ Thus we find business-class people, even on Tyneside in 
1938, quite soberly stating that if any one is unemployed it 
is because he does not want a job.”’ 

The facts given refer mainly to tuberculosis, infant 
mortality, the maternity, the child welfare, and the school 
medical services, and education, while suggestions are made 
about what should be done when the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Local Government in the Tyne- 
side areas are put into force. In the main, the conclusions 
agree with those of the Royal Commission, but they reveal 
greater discrepancies in services and greater weaknesses in 
Tyneside’s health than the Commission appeared to reckon 
upon. In tuberculosis, as in infant mortality, progress 
corresponds unfavourably not only with that of the whole 
country, but also with that of other industrial regions. From 
this it appears that the effects of continued trade depression 
have been more serious than is generally realized. There is 
an inordinate disparity in the health services. In many 
important social services only Newcastle reaches the 
national standard. 

One of the best tests of educational progress in recent 
times has been the willingness of local authorities to con- 
tinue to look after their children in elementary schools till 
the age of 15 or over. In the Tyneside area the percentage 
of total school-leavers at 15 and over is 7°79, an advance 
on the figure of 5°19 for England and Wales. In Northum- 
berland it is 4°18 and in Durham 7'91 ; in Newcastle 4°68, 
in Wallsend 2°28, in South Shields 18°39, and in Gateshead 
5°76. If we turn to Hadow Report figures, we tind that the 
percentage of children in reorganized classes is slightly above 
the national standard. Tyneside, however, compares badly 
-with the rest of the country in respect to size of classes. The 
percentage of children in classes of 40 or more is 30:69 for 
England and Wales, but for Tyneside it is 45-59 (Newcastle 
52°57, Gateshead 38-93, Jarrow 18-08). Tyneside is a little 
behind other regions in the proportion of its children who 
receive secondary education. 

It is to be hoped that other tutorial classes (the work for 
this investigation was done by a class organized by the 
W.E.A.) will follow this excellent example. 

* Tyneside : the Social Facts. By Dr. D. M. GOODFELLOW. 
(1s. 51 St. George's Terrace, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.) 


WORSHIP IN SCHOOL 


By Dr. BASIL A. YEAXLEE, O.B.E., M.A., B.Litt., Ph.D., 
Reader in Educational Psychology, Oxford University 


HETHER a school has its own book of prayers (or 

one chosen from the many that are published) 

which is in the hands of each pupil, or not, every wise head 
makes a collection of books upon which to draw as occasion 
may suggest. This will include some that are not primarily 
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intended for school use but contain much that is suitable 
for boys and girls. The Book of Common Order of the Church 
of Scotland: has been prepared by authority of the General 
Assembly, and of course includes Services of Morning and 
Evening Prayer, Holy Communion, Marriage, Burial 
Ordination and Dedication, and the Seasons of the Christian 
Year. It has also three Services for Children and a Confirma- 
tion Service, as well as many prayers for occasional use 
Its distinctive quality is that it preserves great dignity and 
simplicity of phrasing while not making use of the archaic 
form of speech characteristic of liturgies and collects in the 
English Prayer Book, alongside which it may well be used 
English schools. 

For school prayers many headmasters and mistresses find 
anthologies of religious prose and verse a valuable adjunct 
to their resources. In The Christian Heritage® Canon Basi! 
Redlich has brought together a collection of Bible passages, 
prose extracts, poems, and prayers which is not only fresh 
and extraordinarily wide in compass and rich in content, 
but also singularly satisfying. They are arranged in fifty- 
two,weekly sections, corresponding as far as possible with 
the seasons of the Church year. Many of the extracts are 
too long to be read at prayers, but not for incorporation in 
chapel services. In any case the book should be in the 
school library, and there is no doubt that if use is made of 
it in corporate worship, older boys and girls will speedily 
make themselves acquainted with it privately, and wil 
thereby be greatly helped in forming invaluable habits of 
private worship and meditation. 

It is greatly desired by Mr. Lionel James, the compiler 
of the widely used little anthology of prayers, Jubilate Deo 
that each boy, and not the head or the chaplain alone, 
should have a copy in his hands. Unquestionably this is 
one of the best collections for use in that way in the upper 
school, but, where conditions do not permit of such a plan, 
the book ought not to be missing from the lectern shelf. 
There could hardly be a better summary of the aims ani 
principles which should determine the form and contents 
of school worship than Mr. James’ Preface. These are 
admirably illustrated in the forms of service provided, and, 
the rich, catholic selection of prayers relating to special 
needs and situations. Best suited, perhaps, for the midcle 
and upper forms of public and secondary schools, this 
unpretentious little book has something of value for all 
who are responsible for leading boys and girls in worship. 
The new Third Edition has five prayers written for domestic 
use by Warren Hastings and not included in the earlier 
editions. 

1 Book of Common Order. 
Oxford University Press.) 

2 The Christian Heritage : an Anthology for our Times. Edited 
by E. B. REDLIcH. (6s. net. Methuen.) 


(5s. net. VLeather, 6s. 6d. net. 


s Jubilate Deo: a Sequence of Daily Prayers for Schoots. 
Selected and Arranged by L. JAMES. (2s. Oxford University 
Press.) 


STYLE IN ARCHITECTURE 
By H. C. WHAITE, University of London Institute of Education 


Julian Leathart* is an author who combines expressive 
writing with a thorough knowledge of his subject. He isa 
keen observer of life and architecture, and his commentary 
on both are sound. Moreover, he has a sense of humour 
somewhat reminiscent of Ten-Sixty-Six and All That, or ai 
Gilbert, which drives his points home and fixes them in tke 
memory. Describing early post-Great-War building, fo: 
instance, he states “ The greatest patrons of stone and 
marble were the big banks, and these were followed clasely 
by the principal municipalities throughout the country. 
who built grand administrative palaces to the vast seli- 
satisfaction of bumbledom and often contrary to the wishes 
of the already overtaxed local ratepayer’’. A visit to the 
civic centres of provincial towns or some of London's 

* Style in Architecture. By J. LEATHART. (Discussion Booas., 
(2s. Od. net. Nelson.) 
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boroughs is sufficient to show how true this is. He points 
out another radical change in ‘‘ No longer is fresh air asso- 
ciated solely with chilling draughts, no longer is a healthy 
vigorous body regarded as a manifestation of undesirable 
paganism, and considered to be slightly indecent—the age 
of the vapours and the discreetly draped piano leg has gone 
for good ”. Of the aim of the good architect (ancient and 
modern) to consider the wholeness of his design, he writes, 
‘‘ There are no consciously designed front elevations with 
sides and backs left to look after themselves ; they are not 
all Queen Anne in front and plain Mary Ann behind’’. And 
à propos of the contemporary use of flowers in the scheme of 
decoration of buildings, ‘‘ The gardener has superseded the 
stone-carver in the romantic style—Middleton now reigns 
supreme instead of Epstein ’’. He is equally apt in his 
comments on the shopper’s paradise. ‘‘ Intensive rebuilding 
competition between rival commercial companies has re- 
sulted in the erection, not of mere shops wherein might be 
transacted the routine business of selling things over 
a counter, but of the most magnificent examples of 
architectural pomp.” He can be equally serious and 
prophetic. ‘“‘ In France, Germany, Russia, and the smaller 
European nations where financial disintegration followed 
war exhaustion, there was urgent need for the strictest 
economy in building costs ; if the vast scheduled programme 
of reconstruction was to be achieved with celerity, it was 
imperative that a new simplified expression should replace 
former architectural extravagances.’’ How infinitely 
greater will be the need for this contribution from our 
architects after the present war and for a public to appre- 
ciate it. Mr. Leathart traces the development of archi- 
tecture from earliest times, and calls attention to the way 
in which local materials have influenced and modified it. 
This includes the influence exerted by wooden structure on 
design in stone and the tremendous possibilities which are 
opened up in the interior and exterior treatment of steel 
and concrete buildings. 

It is a book which would help sixth-form pupils to a real 
understanding of architecture and create the right kind of 
consideration of the subject among future citizens of the 
new world which is to be. 


Biography 
The Rough with the Smooth 
By D. V. Durr. (Travellers’ Tales.) 
Dent.) 

These are true tales specially written for boys and girls. 
Douglas Duff was born in the Argentine, and his first 
coherent memory was “ of being shut in a corrugated-iron 
building, through which rifle bullets were tearing and 
thudding into the piles of baled hay that had been built 
around us as a redoubt’”’. At the beginning of the last 
war he became a cadet in H.M.S. Conway. His first ship 
was torpedoed and he was the sole survivor. He fought 
on the side of the White Russians, and spent a year in the 
monastery of a famous teaching order. His spirit of adven- 
ture, however, proved too strong to be confined within 
monastic walls. He became a section leader in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary and had many narrow escapes from 
death. Later he acted as deputy district-commandant of 
the Palestine Police, and he is now serving as a naval 
officer in the world war. This true record is more exciting 
than most thrillers. The book is illustrated by a number of 
interesting photographs. 


Stories of Great Craftsmen 
By S. H. GLENISTER. (28. 9d. Harrap.) 

This book contains an account of twelve great craftsmen 
from Gutenberg and Caxton to Thomas Edison. To add 
to the interest of the sketches the author has provided 
connecting links between the important events in each life, 
but he has been careful to represent the main facts 
accurately. The book is well illustrated and will be a useful 
addition to the school library. (Continued on page 502) 
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THE SIGN 
OF SERVICE 


STILL HOLDS GOOD WHEREVER 
SCHOOLS MAY BE 


A Service that is Nation-wide—that commenced 
in those far-off Victorian days when the Nation 
first accepted its responsibilities towards Edu- 
cation—that has grown and developed to meet 
the various crises caused by :— 


Political Changes in Educational 
Administration, 


National Emergencies and Disputes, 


International Struggles, 
and 
Economic Adjustments. 


AND IS NOW PREPARED TO MEET 
THE LATEST AND GREATEST CRISIS 


The E.S.A. has been able, up to the present, 
to satisfy the needs of the many Schools and 
Colleges that have dealt with it, and still 
can co-operate with its customers to enable 
them to obtain essentials. The position of 
the E.S.A. in the centre of the Publishing World 
enables it to procure and despatch any books 
at once, whilst in the storage rooms at Esavian 
House (wholly occupied by the E.S.A.) large 
stocks of stationery are carried so that the 
Service of peace time can be continued, even 
if in modified form, in war time. 


THE E.S.A. STILL CARRIES ON 


The 


Esavian House 


Educational Supply Association, Limited 
181 High Holborn London, W.C. I 
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Review of Education in Australia, 1938 
By Dr. K. S. CuNNINGHAM, G. A. McINTYRE, and 
W. C. RADFORD. (Australian Council for Educational 
Research.) (8s. 6d. Melbourne University Press in 
association with the Oxford University Press.) 

The Australian Council for Educational Research have 
performed a notable service in publishing this compre- 
hensive account of Australian education. Owing to the 
great distance between the centres of population and to the 
self-contained character of the six educational areas, it is 
difficult even for the Australian student to realize what 
is happening outside his own area. A general survey is 
followed by an account of the system in each of the six 
States, a section dealing with Catholic education, and a 
detailed account of recent developments and activities. 
There is a good bibliography with a useful index. English 
readers will be particularly interested in the account of the 
regional conference of the New Education Fellowship 
organized by the Council in 1937, a full report of which was 
published in the following year. This national survey pro- 
vides for educationists in Australia and in the home 
country a complete picture of Australian education, and the 
Australian Council for Educational Research are to be 
congratulated on a great achievement. It is surely not too 
much to hope that the examples of Australia and New 
Zealand, already followed by Scotland, will lead to the 
establishment of a National Council for Educational 
Research in England. 


Toward Proficient Reading 
By J. A. HAMILTON. 
Saunders Press.) 

Mr. Hamilton is concerned in Toward Proficient Reading 
to prescribe a curative technique for persons who, though 
they may be described as in the usual sense of the term 
literate, are yet handicapped by faults which detract from 
their speed, efficiency, and consequent pleasure in reading. 
With reading aloud he is not concerned; nor yet. except 
incidentally, with a consideration of scholastic methods of 
teaching reading to the young. Some analysis of accredited 
current methods would have furnished an interesting 
appendix, and probably thrown light on the origin of some 
of the bad habits he diagnoses in the adult reader. Is not 
the sentence method, for instance, more likely than the 
phonic to produce the type of disability he describes as 
‘“ regression ’’ ? 

The author has made a study of the difficulties 
experienced in reading by American college students and 
other adults; his exercises are based on a supposition of 
intelligent comprehension on the part of the student of the 
exact nature of his own difficulties and errors, once they 
have been explained to him, and they rely to a considerable 
extent on frequent private practice and self-testing. 
Remedial work of this kind could be modified however to 
suit the capacity of children, and it seems highly desirable 
that slow reading and the beginning of a distaste for reading 
should be explored by a competent person before boys and 
girls leave school. 

Mr. Hamilton discusses the deleterious effect, on efficiency 
and speed, of vocalization, even at a low level, in reading ; 
the importance of economical eye movements in looking 
at the printed page; the desirability of good lighting, lack 
of glare, and various other conditions which make efficient 
reading possible. 


The Head Says . . . 
By J. E. Brown. (4s. 6d. Hutchinson.) 

Mr. E. Brown, having found satisfaction in his 
Wiltshire village school, discourses pleasantly on a far 
different system in‘which the workman’s child is taught in 
classes of forty or more, and, if he fails to pass the Special 
Place examination, can enter on a three-year course in the 
free air of the Senior School untrammelled by examinations. 


($2.00. Claremont, Cal.: 
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Tradition and Romanticism : Studies in English Poetry 
from Chaucer to W. B. Yeats 
By Prof. B. I. Evans. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

The purpose of this book is summed up by Prof. Ifor Evans 
towards the end of his introductory chapter. ‘ This study 
(he writes) is not an attempt to rewrite the history oí 
English poetry but rather to study those artists who have 
modified the conception of poetry.” In reviewing afresh the 
great figures of English poetry, Prof. Evans does not under- 
take a new assessment of value; nevertheless, the applica- 
tion of his method yields some interesting revaluations— 
notably of Milton, whom he very properly defends agains. 
the carping of those who worship at the shrine of John Donne. 

The book exhibits the poets not as artists working m 
isolation but adjusted to the tradition of their craft. Ever: 
great writer (Prof. Evans shows) is confronted with the 
problem of establishing a working relationship between hs 
art and his heritage. One observes that the difficulty of the 
task varies with the temperament of the writer and the 
character of his age. If he has the good fortune to be bom 
at a time when tradition is strong and unquestioned, thea 
the problem solves itself. Or, when in human history a new 
star of hope appears on the spiritual horizon whose light 
promises to compensate the artist for the enfeebled ray of à 
fading tradition, again the problem of adjustment is rela- 
tively simple. To some nineteenth-century writers, science 
seemed to promise a new hope to poetry ; although nowhere 
in England was science welcomed so confidently by the 
poets as in France. By Leconte de Lisle for example. 
“ Le thème personnel et ses variations trop répétées ont épuisr 
attention. Seule la science, . . . peut vivifier Vinsptraticn. 
... L'art et la science, longtemps séparés par suite ds 
efforts divergents de l'intelligence, doivent tendre à s'uni 
étroitement, sinon à se confondre.” It seemed as simple as 
that in 1853. When however tradition is enfeebled and 
authority relaxed, when the oracles are dumb or speak with 
conflicting voices, then the problem of adjustment is difficu.: 
and painful. Who can doubt but that the present is such 
a time? It is a commonplace of contemporary criticism 
to show that the modern writer is in such straits. And no: 
only the modern writer. Prof. Evans makes clear that 
Dryden and Wordsworth had to face the same problems at 
bottom as W. B. Yeats or T. S. Eliot. The validity of the 
solutions arrived at by these and other writers is an essential 
part of his argument. 

Prof. Evans neatly avoids the somewhat barren dispute 
between those slippery abstractions of the profession! 
critic, Classicism and Romanticism, by showing that th: 
terms—and especially perhaps romanticism—are used + 
loosely as to be almost meaningless. Unfortunately it 
appears that criticism can neither do with them nor ¿å? 
without them, in spite of the fact that the two words a:e 
usually used much as Humpty Dumpty used language. 
“ When I use a word ”, said Humpty Dumpty in rather : 
scornful tone, ‘‘ it means just what I choose it to mean.” 

Books that are written to maintain a critical thesis ruz 
the obvious risk not so much of misrepresenting the ev:- 
dence (although that has been known) as of distorting t: 
proper perspective of facts. There is no such uncritical 
criticism in Prof. Evans’ book. The case is built up wit 
care and exactness, and the verdict left to rest upon th: 
reader’s judgment. Prof. Evans writes with admirab: 

firmness, clearness, and compression. He has the art c: 
loading his sentences with a full charge of meaning withov 
impeding their lightness and flow. 


The Three Sillies and Other Plays for Junior Classes 
By JEAN SUTCLIFFE. (1S. 6d. Murray.) 

This volume contains a dozen plays based for the mo 
part on legends and folklore, and suitable for production > 
children. Most of the plays were originally written fr 
broadcasting. The tunes for the incidental songs are t- 
work of Mr. John Horton. 
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Geography 
‘<i Australia: a Study of Warm Environments and their 
A Effect on British Settlement 
j By Prof. G. TAYLOR. (21s. net. Methuen.) 
-+7 Australia and New Zealand, with Pacific Islands and 
k Antarctica 
By L. S. SuGcaTE. New Edition, Revised. 
New Geographical Series.) (8s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Here are two excellent books on Australia, each the best 
~ of its class yet written. Although both books deal with the 
T> same subject, there is little overlapping, for the writers have 
"= approached their work from very different points of view. 
“¥ . Prof. Griffith Taylor was for twenty years the best known 
=> geographer in Australia, where he did much to foster the 
=< objective study of his subject in the University of Sydney, 
z= and to draw attention to the inadequate development of 
*."- university geography in the Dominions. His book is 
“" arranged on the lines of de Martonne’s study of Central 
i.. Europe in the Géographie Universelle series, but it is written 
:> in a bright and occasionally provocative manner which 
cannot fail to stimulate interest in the scientific aspects of 
n.. ‘cultural geography. The book is in three parts which deal 
mc. in turn with general conditions, discovery, ‘‘ natural 
a...’ regions ”, and human responses in Australia and the Pacific 
r- Islands, including New Zealand. Although intended mainly 
-for the use of university students Prof. Taylor’s book will 
wy find a place in the reference library of the secondary school. 
w Mr. Suggate has taken a leading part in the development 
. Of geography teaching in British secondary schools. Dr. 
+> Buchanan and Prof. Rudmose Brown have assisted in the 
. preparation of the new edition of this well-known text-book 
« <- Which is both full and accurate. The book, however, is 
chiefly remarkable for the way in which the subject-matter 
.., 18 presented, for it reveals a complete understanding of the 
it». mental capacity and diligence of the sixth form and first year 
»„: University students for whom it has been written. Its maps 
„ and pictures are models of what should be included in books 
` -for the Higher School Certtficate classes. 
„~The Golden Hind Geographies 
aT By L. Brooks and R. Fıncu. Second Series, Book 3 : 
T The Gifts of the Earth. (3s. 6d. University of London 
a Press.) 
An Introduction to Commercial Geography 
toe By Dr. L. DUDLEY Stamp. (4s. Longmans.) 
;w During recent years text-books of commercial geography 
lave become increasingly interesting. Both of these 
we. Wolumes are suitable for use in schools where private study 
3s 78 encouraged or where it is intended to give the work a 
„commercial bias. Very few books on commercial geography 
yectre really suitable for use in senior and central schools, but 
< The Gifts of the Earth is a book which both boys and girls will 
i,stchjoy. The chapters on fishing and spices are particularly 
.. 500d examples of how geographical facts should be pre- 
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K" “etween nation and nation to enjoy to the full the fruits of 
ee he earth ve. . 
L -s Both these books embody the belief common to British 
V- eographers that the world is not a mass of separate or 
_0sely connected countries which struggle for existence in 
for” world of scarcity, but a universally interdependent society 
m~ tanding at the threshold of an age of plenty, which can be 
ys; *" btained only when men realize that civilization should be 
ae’ Sounded on universal goodwill, created and fostered by 
«x> Iternational trade. There is hardly a dull page in either 
awf these books. 
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l. The British Isles 
By B. G. HaRDINGHAM. 
—IVa.) (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 


2. Exact Knowledge Tests In Geography—The British 
Isles 
By R. V. TAYLOR. (5d. per set. Johnston.) 

1. This book is printed in large type, which is easy to read. 
It is also well illustrated and contains descriptive material 
suited to the needs of senior schools. 

2. The Exact Knowledge Tests in Geography are useful for 
rapid revision of essential facts. 


l. The World 


2. The Americas 
By Atys Mamovur. (The Complete Geography Series.) 
(No. 1, 3s. 6d. No. 2, 4s. Macmillan.) 

These books are chiefly remarkable for the skilful manner 
in which extracts from travellers’ tales have been incor- 
porated in the text. Although the subject-matter is pre- 
sented in a logical sequence, these are not ordinary text-books 
for they contain a wealth of information of the kind which 
interests children of 11 to 14 years. The quotations alone 
would justify the use of these as library books, especially in 
schools where time is given for private study. 


(Foundations of Geography 


I. L'Enseignement de la Géographie dans les Ecoles 
Secondaires 


2. L’Organisation de l'Éducation Préscolaire 
(Publications du Bureau International d'Éducation, 
Nos. 67 and 68.) (6 Swiss francs each. Geneva: 
Bureau International d’Education.) 

After having studied the problems of the teaching of 
modern and classical languages the International Bureau 
of Education turned its attention last year to the teaching 
of geography in secondary schools in forty-four countries 
from which returns to a questionnaire had been received. 
This publication is the result. l 

It falls into two parts. The first summarizes information 


- about such points as the countries in which geography is 


compulsory in all schools or in certain parts of the curri- 
culum, or is optional. We are told the countries in which 
geography is studied for a definite number of years and 
hours per week, the countries where geography ranks with 
other subjects of the curriculum, countries where the 
geography curriculum is officially fixed and what form the 
curriculum takes in these countries, and so on and so forth. 
In the second part information is given about each of the 
forty-four countries separately under the heads, importance 
given to geography in secondary schools, the geography 
syllabus, methods and books used and teachers of geography. 

The publication will be very useful for reference but even 
so it must be used with great care. The old gibe about the 
degree of the opposite of truth to be obtained from statistics 
is here fully justified. Just because there is so much varia- 
tion in Britain and a resulting absence of statistics this 
country is rarely mentioned in Part I, and the impression 
is left that geography scarcely counts here as compared, 
for example, with Nicaragua or Costa Rica, an impression 
which is rather deepened when one notices that in the 
second part five pages are given to Brazil as against four 
to England and Wales, though another three are given to 
Scotland. (Continued on page 504) 
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History 


English Life in the Eighteenth Century 
Selected and Edited by G. A. SAMBROOK. 
Scholar’s Library.) (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

An Anthology of Modern Historical Fiction 
Edited by F. J. TickNER. With Notes and Questions 
by A. J. J. Ratcriirr. (The ‘ Teaching of English ”’ 
Series.) (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

I. So much history teaching nowadays has to be taken 
at second hand that it is most refreshing to find a volume 
which illustrates English life in the eighteenth century 
by means of extracts from original manuscripts, diaries, 
newspapers, periodicals, &c., many of which are inaccessible 
to the ordinary teacher. The passages throw much light— 
some of a very lurid nature—upon conditions in the 
eighteenth century—roads and travelling, the life of 
London, sport and amusement, the plight of the poor, 
crime and punishment, customs, fashions, superstitions, 
religion, and education. Every teacher of history who knows 
his job will welcome this volume and will see that copies of 
it are included in his school library. l 

2. The teacher of history is supposed to deal with fact 
rather than with fiction, but he will find in Modern Historical 
Fiction a score of pictures which admirably illustrate many 
of the aspects of history with which he has to deal, from the 
story of Imperial Rome to that of Imperial Russia. Many 
of the passages deal with characters and incidents from 
Empire and English history—Pocahontas, Montrose, the 
younger Pitt, the Chartists, the Great Exhibition, the War 
of 1914-8—while others illustrate the life of Victorian and 
Edwardian England. Teachers will find the notes and 
questions at the end of both volumes useful and stimulating. 


An Eighteenth Century Journal : being a Record of the 
Years 1774-1776 
Compiled by J. HAMPDEN. (16s. net. Macmillan.) 

This is a record such as might have been made day by 
day by a journalist living in London, of events, trivial and 
important, during the years 1774-5-6. Though the 
journalist is purely imaginary, the material is taken from 
contemporary sources. The volume, as the author says, Is 
not a new contribution to knowledge, but it presents a 
vivid picture, in a novel and attractive form, of the happen- 
ings of these eventful years, as they might have been 
recorded by a contemporary observer. The book contains a 
number of most interesting illustrations and a useful index. 
We strongly recommend secondary school librarians to add 
this volume to their history section. 

Mary Stuart, Young Queen of Scots 
By MILDRED Criss. (6s. net. Harrap.) 

This is a well-written and attractive book composed in 
the popular modern style, half history, half fiction. Based 
on a careful and accurate study of sources, it endeavours 
successfully to vivify the dry records with the breath of 
imagination. In the case of so romantic a figure as Mary 
Queen of Scots the task has not been a difficult one. The 
result is a book which will at once fascinate and edify any 
intelligent girl of twelve years old or more. 

The Rise of a Pagan State : Japan’s Religious Background 
By A. M. Younc. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Even to those who are not particularly interested in 
Japan this book will be of value as yet another example 
of the distortion of education that inevitably occurs when 
truth does not guide national beliefs and policy. The 
worship of the Sun goddess and her imperial descendants, 
the official creed of State Shinto, is intensively taught in all 
places of education, on a basis of mythology and bogus 
history. Academic freedom no longer exists in Japan: 
liberal professors are liquidated if they “ harbour dangerous 
thoughts ”, The natural corollary of all this falsehood is 
an entire absence of truth in business and international 
dealings. 
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Mathematics 


Odd Numbers or Arithmetic Revisited 
By H. Mackay. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

This is an interesting and stimulating book which should 
be on the shelves of every school library. The alternative 
title is really more apposite than Odd Numbers since the 
principal part of the contents consists of a survey of topics 
such as large numbers, logarithms, proportion, weights and 
measures, averages, approximations, &c., and it is only 
in the last three chapters that any “‘ oddities ” of numbers 
are mentioned. But this survey is conducted by Mr. McKay 
in an original and individual manner which brings in a gocd 
many applications not usually encountered in schoo] 
text-books. Thus, in discussing Comparisons, there are 
some excellent observations on the uses and dangers of 
the diagrammatic representations which have become 
common in advertising practice, while the chapter on 
Weights and Measures contains an original defence of the 
English system and some pertinent criticisms of the manner 
in which the metric system works out in everyday use. 

It is not to be expected that such a book will be faultless, 
and one sometimes feels that the ‘‘ School Arithmetic ” to 
which the author refers is not that of to-day. Young 
mathematical specialists (who should certainly be made tə 
read the book) may be able to find some criticisms of 
the author’s treatment of convergence in Chapter III 
(‘‘ obviously the terms of the series rapidly get less and less: 
we soon reach a point at which they can be ignored "’) and 
also of a discussion of the limits of error in the area of a 
circle where x is taken as exactly 3}. 

But these slight blemishes do not detract from the value of 
a book which, it is repeated, is eminently suitable for the 
school mathematical library. 


Arithmetic in Junior Schools : a Report on the Teaching 
of Arithmetic and Spatial Knowledge in Junior 
Schools 
Prepared by the Mathematics Section of the Metro- 
politan Branch of the Training College Association. 
(2s. Longmans.) 

The principal theme of this report is the need throughout 
the Infant School and Junior School stages to define the 
Arithmetic syllabus in terms of activity rather than of com- 
putation. This aim, since it includes the actual carrying out 
by the pupils of the operations discussed, presupposes that 
these operations must be such as will fall within the com- 
prehension and the interest of the children and much 
emphasis is laid on this point throughout. While the report 
advocates some reduction in the amount of formal work 
at both the Infant and Junior School levels (e.g. it is sug- 
gested that no memorized results of calculation should be 
insisted on at the Infant stage, and that only the easiest 
cases of long division should come into the Junior Schocl 
range), valuable suggestions are made for the enrichment 
of the content of the work at both levels by the inclusioa 
of semi-geometrical ideas, and by stressing the historical 
derivation of units in common use and their connexion with 
bodily measurements and social needs. Some difference of 
opinion with regard to the introduction of decimals 1s 
admitted, but the report makes a clear recommendation 
with regard to the association between decimals and the 
metric system. To stress this association at too early a 
stage can lead only to confusion. There are a chapter oi 
valuable suggestions with regard to methods of teaching 
and class-room apparatus and an excellent appendix on the 
historical derivation of the British system of measures. 

It is especially unfortunate that so valuable a document as 
this should make its appearance at a time when the atten- 
tion of teachers is engaged by many other urgent con- 
siderations, and when serious difficulties in the matter of 
accommodation and the provision of additional apparatus 
are likely to prevent many of its recommendations from 
being put into early effect. 
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In Praise of Comedy : a Study in its Theory and Practice 
By J. FEIBLEMAN. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Feibleman’s book is introduced by a short survey of 
such aspects of the history of comedy as contribute towards 
the theories he subsequently discusses. These theories are 
in turn selected so that they may furnish the steps to the 
~- argument by which the author finally builds up his own 
view of the nature of comedy, that is “ the derogation of 
- actuality in favour of the logical order ’’. He concludes with 
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atts sons “= illustrations of his thesis, by analysing the humour of a 
re oe number of modern comedians, such as Charlie Chaplin, the 
i Pea w ` 


Marx Brothers, Sellar and Yeatman, and the ‘‘ New Yorker ” 
: artists. Dissection and explanation of humour are never 
n in dixussng Ct easy, but Mr. Feibleman makes unnecessarily heavy going 
~evdtens où Ut +. of this section and, so far as his discussion of ‘‘ New Yorker ” 
C representai cs sL. humour is concerned, provokes strong dissension on the 
Ts.ng practice, wt. part of one, at any rate, of his readers. 
SUIN onL all ONL The scheme of the book is well conceived, and would carry 
‘ume perneta the reader’s interest from one stage of the argument to the 
AC SVE Works oUt 2? ’ next, were it not for the writer’s deplorable inability to 
\mevtel tat achab. write consistently in a straightforward manner free from the 
s teels that the x: kind of pomposity which at times defeats the most strenuous 
r reten is not that. efforts to grasp his meaning. In the preface, for example, 
cats ‘who should ze he says: “ The philosophy here supported is that of axio- 
may be able to ine logical realism, and the validity of the deducibility from it 
atment of converses: tO Comedy, exemplified in the following pages, must be 
nems of the series ap i supported finally by the impartial demonstration of the 
wriat at wich they c degree of self-consistency attained in this work and by 
cn of the ums oie:: further grounds of allowance which only a continuous 
sken as exactly 3. application to actuality can provide ” 
pape donoteet:: -, 2M future editions of the book correction should be made 
t uae ane of references to E. M. Foster and Allerdyce Nicoll; there is 
ka oe. -~ also a curious misuse of the expression ‘‘ idols of the 
iC he 


_ Market place ” 
nior Schools : a Rep? 
tic and Spatial Kres 


- the Mathematics se 
ach of the Traming ` a 


S onet usually ex z= 


Canteens in Industry : a Guide on Planning, Manage- 
ment and Service 
(1s. Industrial Welfare Society.) 
This book deals with the subject comprehensively, but 
it is definitely a specialized book for those who are working 


ANS. 
in canteens. 


heme of this emi c? 
ol and Jumor Schi = 
sys in terms at activ n = 
am, since It includes t+ 
the operations dicuse.° | 
must be such as wil i 


Practical Cookery : Cookery Methods, Food Values 
and Meal Planning, Food Preservation, War-Time 
Cookery and Catering 
By Mary E. L. Cox. (4s. 6d. net. Griffin.) 


the interest of the This book could be used as a text-book. The theory is 
an this point trough . expressed in a simple manner, but the recipes are in no way 
eequction in the 4" outstanding. A section on war-time cookery and catering 
int and Junot sane adds to the value of the book. 

lts ol ee 
nen: nized resu 
he Infant ee . Intermediate Domestic Science (Theoretical and 
vision should ce Practical) l 
, suggestions e" By W. M. RANKIN and E. M. HILDRETH. Part I: 
si the work at bott = Foods and Dietetics. (5s. 6d. Allman.) 
„cal ideas, 48 n This book would be useful for girls in school as a book of 


yts in common gean rods 3 reference, but the chemistry is somewhat advanced. 
es an social 0 
nents 


„vard to the 1° o ‘+ A Handy War-Time Guide 


tne report aes z9 By Dr. S. EvELYN Tuomas. (6d. The Author, 
the association pt “ Rathcoole ’’, Homewood Road, St. Albans.) 

To stress this ¢ Dr. Evelyn Thomas is well known as the author of several 
only to confusion. ot! books on civil defence which have attained a wide popu- 
rons with ie? larity. This Handy Guide contains useful advice on the 
pura ats is i protection of the home, on the care of animals in air-raids, 


vn of the BI gs first-aid, the growing and the preservation of food, gas 
iv uniortunate „5° Masks, black-out, important war regulations, and other 
.% Matters of vital interest to us all in these times. It is 


s engaged DY ae i well illustrated. It gives excellent value for 6d. and should 
a on set i yo have a large sale. 
n and the prov reo” (Continued on page 506) 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
and Veterinary 


Surgery, Medicine, 


Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, £12. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 


<: NEWTON ” 
Optical Projection Apparatus 


FOR THE 
School Hall, Class Room, Laboratory 


Series II 
for | 
magnifications 
up to 
1,000 
diameters 


Series | 
for 
magnifications 
up to 
570 
diameters 


Projection Microscope 


OPTICAL LANTERNS, SCIENCE LANTERNS, 
EPIDIASCOPES, POLARISCOPES, FILM STRIP, 
and FILM SLIDE LANTERNS, also 
LANTERN SLIDES and FILM STRIPS 


NEWTON & CO. LTD. 


acne ne: Established over 200 years Telegrams : 


ssi 72 Wigmore St., London, W.1 Frere... 


Phone 
(2 lines) London °’ 
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Religious Knowledge 


|. The New Testament : Its Origin and Contents 

2. The Apocrypha: Their Origin and Contents 
By E. Evans. (S.P.C.K. Educational Books.) 
2s. 6d. No. 2, 1s. net. S.P.C.K.) 

Two simple handbooks, written originally for the mission 
field, but intended, in their present form, for the use of 
teachers. The author’s doctrinal standpoint is conservative ; 
his scholarship is competent, and his explanations concise 
and clear. 


(No. 1, 


Prayers in Time of War: for Private and Corporate 
Use 
Edited by H. Martin. 
Movement Press.) 
Venite : a Book of Worship for Schools 
(Is. net. S.P.C.K.) 

Two useful books for school worship—the first charac- 
terized by the directness and comprehensiveness that 
one expects from ‘ S.C.M."’ publications—but lacking 
in places, be it said, the careful attention to rhythm which 
makes so much difference when prayers are read aloud ; 
the second more liturgical and “ Prayer-Booky ”, with each 
Service arranged in five sections, Preparation, Adoration, 
Confession, Thanksgiving and Supplication. 


(2s. net. Student Christian 


Eagle Books 
No. 25: “ Wings over China’’ (Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek), by B. MaTHEws. No. 26: 
“The Book in the Pillow ” (Adoniram Judson), by 
P. Yatrs. No. 27: “ Soldiers’ Heroine ” (Florence 
Nightingale), by W. G. Witson. No. 28: ‘ They 
Thought He Was Mad ” (Albert Schweitzer), by RUTH 
HENRICH. (2d. each. Edinburgh House Press.) 

Four more little books in this excellent series—well up to 
standard. 


The Little Bible 
Active Service Edition. (2s. 6d. net. 
1s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
In responding to the suggestion made by several writers 
to The Times that, in appropriate form, The Luiitle Bible 
would meet the widely expressed need of men and women 
on active service for a Scripture anthology, the Oxford Press 
has produced two little volumes on thin paper and in water- 
proof cloth binding which will be greatly welcomed and used 
both in the Forces and elsewhere. They are ideal for the 
pocket, and in some respects preferable to the ordinary 
edition for school use. Asa collection of passages for conse- 
cutive study of the Bible in schools The Little Bible remains 
thus far unsurpassed, though some secondary school teachers 
say that the material provided is insufficient for upper form 
work. Obviously, however, the selection was made in view 
of the shorter school life of the elementary school pupil, 
and it certainly contains the greatest passages in the Bible. 


Man’s Act and God’s in Africa 
By R. J. B. Moore. (1s. 6d. net. Livingstone Press.) 
Nothing is more calculated to dispel the old and false idca 
of the work and ways of Christian missionaries than books 
like this account of what great Missionary Societies are doing 
together in the Copper Belt of Central Africa—a region 
which is familiar to pupils by reason of their geography 
lessons, and of which they may have heard as a place where 
Europeans tend to exploit “" natives ” or, at least, where 
the impact of European civilization upon primitive Africans 
has the deplorable effect of detribalizing and demoralizing 
them. Mr. Moore has made good his purpose, which, he 
says, is ‘‘ to give a few real, live illustrations of the way in 
which the West is affecting Central Africa ”. The teacher 
will find much useful material here and library copies are 
likely to be read with avidity by older pupils. 


New Testament, 
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Science 


Tuberculosis and National Health 
By Dr. H. Hystop THomson. (ros. 6d. net. Methuen. 

Tuberculosis is still a serious disease. We are all » 
cognizant of the steady and indeed rapid decline in its 
incidence during the past few decades that we are apt to 
underestimate its menace to the national health. The death 
rate from tuberculosis (all forms) per million living 1s only 
about one half what it was some twenty years ago, havirg 
fallen from 1,389 during the quinquennial period 1911-14!5 
to 635 in 1938: but disquieting facts remain. Some 
27,000 persons die each year and over 58,000 new cases 
were reported in 1938. Further, the decline in tuberculcsis 
has been least, proportionately, until recently, during young 
adult life. In the ages from 15-25 tuberculosis kills approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all males and one half of all females 
who die from any cause during that period. We get alv 
too optimistic an idea as to the prevalence of tuberculosis 
among children, mainly on account of the very few cass 
recorded by the school medical officer as the result of medical 
inspection in the schools. Some 2,500 children die of tubez- 
culosis from the ages of I-15 each year and some 20,000 
children of school age actually suffer from some form of the 
disease at any given time. In discussing the place cf 
heredity, Dr. Thomson concludes that the influence of 
inherited susceptibility as a contributing factor cannot be 
ruled out in some families. 

The reader will find interesting facts brought out ir 
regard to infection factors, including food, impairec 
resistance, industrial conditions, mental and physical strain. 
The chapter on Housing and Tuberculosis gives chapter anu 
verse showing how close is the association between bad 
housing and tuberculosis, and how much still remains to te 
done before this outstanding factor in the incidence of the 
disease can be removed. Dr. Thomson discusses fully the 
connexion between the Milk Supply and tuberculosis. 
Much has been done, but much still remains to be done. 
We know perfectly well what steps ought to be taken to 
secure a supply of pure milk, but we do not yet seem to be 
convinced that the health and life of the child are worth the 
cost involved. Pasteurization is fully discussed and strongly 
advocated in the case of all milk not produced from 
tubercle-free herds. Under the heading of increasinz 
natural resistance emphasis is laid on the contribution made 
by improved housing, generous diet, child welfare schemes, 
the school medical service, and the other numerous forms 
of social service. 

The general reader can hardly ask for a more satisfactox 
exposition of the whole subject than that which Dr. Thomsen 
has provided for him. 


The Cyclotron 
By Dr. W. B. Mann. (Methuen’s Monographs w. 
Physical Subjects.) (3s. net. Methuen.) 

The “cyclotron’’ of Prof. E. O. Lawrence may te 
described as a magnetic resonance accelerator by means o! 
which high-speed ions are obtained. The magnetic field 
constrains the ions to move in circular paths, and a number 
of consecutive accelerations through a relatively small 
difference of potential between two electrodes or “‘ dees . 
as they are usually called, brings about a large increase 11 
speed. Dr. W. B. Mann, who spent two years in Berke ev 
with Prof. Lawrence, has written a very interesting accoun: 
of the new apparatus which should appeal to ‘' the honour 
student in physics ” as well as to many others. 


University Physics 
By Dr. F. C. CHAMPION. 
(4s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

A clearly written, modern, and very attractively produce’ 
course on ‘‘ The Properties of Matter ’’. It is the first par 
of a course to be completed in five books. Calculus is frees 
used, Suitable for higher certificate and scholarship pupi! 


Part 1: General Physi: 
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December, 1940, issue will be ready on 
November 30. 


THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH TRAINING 
AND DRAMATIC ART 
(Incorporated) 
Recognized as an approved course for 


the Diploma in Dramatic Art of 
London University. 


President : 


RiGHt Hon. THE EARL oF LYTTON, 
K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E. 


Principal : 
ELsIE Focerty, C.B.E., L.R.A.M. 


1. Full Course of Dramatic Training. 


2. Three Years’ Course of Training for 
Teachers of Speech, qualifying 
for recognition by the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. 


3. Two Years’ Course of Training in 
Speech Therapy, with practical 
clinic experience. 


Temporary Address : 
REED HALL, 
STREATHAM DRIVE, EXETER 


Prospectus and particulars from 
the Registrar. 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


By THE DEAN, MR. FRANK ROSCOE 


HIS interesting account of the work, 


past and present, of the College appears in 
the February, 1939, issue of The Journal of Education, 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


14 The Crescent, Bedford 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 
Recognized by the Board of Education 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE 

Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Course of Training, three years. 

Fees with Residence, £103 19s. to £110 5s. 

Fees, without Residence, {£34 13s. per annum. 


For further information respecting Courses, 
Bursarics and Residence, apply to the SECRETARY. 


King’s College of 


Household and Social Science 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


Temporary Address: 


cjo UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LEICESTER 


EGREE Course in Household and 


Social Science; Sister Tutors’ Course ; 
Courses in Institutional and Household Management. 
For further information apply to the SECRETARY, 
King's College of Household and Social Science, 
at the above address. 


THE INCORPORATED 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 1 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 


CHAIRMAN: L. G. MONTEFIORE, O.B.E., M.A. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 


Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Frocbel Foundation. 

Prospectuses and particulars as to Scholarships, 
Bursaries, and Grants from the Board of Education 
may be obtained from.the SECRETARY. 

The College has been evacuated to Knebworth 
House, Knebworth, Herts., and the Demonstration 
School has been re-opened in new premises at Little 
Gaddesden, near Berkhamsted, Herts. 
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THE 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1849) 


War-Time Address: 
31 CORKRAN ROAD, SURBITON, Surrey 


MEMBERSHIP 


Registered Teachers, and others who 
have passed an examination satisfactory 
to the Council, are eligible for member- 
ship of the College. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS 
The Examinations of Teachers for the 
Diplomas of A.C.P. and L.C.P. are held 
during the Winter Vacations. The Regula- 
tions may be obtained from the Secretary. 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Examinations for intending 
medical, dental, and pharmaceutical stu- 
dents are held in March, June, September, 
and December. The Regulations may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


COACHING 


OLSEY HALL, OXTORD 


(founded in 1894) prepares candidates by 
correspondence for all exams. Icading to London 
University Degrees; Teaching Diplomas of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and other Universities; A.C.P., 
L.C.P.; Non-examination Courses on the History 
and Practice of Education and other subjects. 
Students are also prepared for Matriculation, Leaving 
Exams., Locals, Professional Prelims., &c. Tutorial 
Staff comprises 56 Graduate Teachers. Prospectus 
free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. E., WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING. Testimonials, 


Reports, Exam. Papers, etc., Id. each, 25 
(similar) 1s. 3d.; 50,23. MSS. Syllabuses, 10d. 
1,000 words. Carbons 2d. Honours Certificate.— 
HURLOCK, 8 Berlin Road, Hastings. 


COONOCOCCOOCRGCRACROOGOCCAOCCCRAGOCOOOCOCOCCOTOTCOCCOCOGCONORGCCCOCOACSOCOBOCCGOOCOCOCROCGOCOCTOCOCOOTONA 8 OA 8 80 8 O 08 aC raaaaaaaaanaa 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


HOSTELS, RESIDENTIAL AND 
HOLIDAY QUARTERS FOR 
TEACHERS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 


University Hostels for Women Students 


Warden: Miss M. ORLIDGE DAVIS 
(Hons. Hist. Oxon.) 


Fees, £51, £56, and £61 per annum 


The courses are arranged with reference to the 
Degrees of the University of Wales. There is a 
Department for the Training of Secondary and 
Elementary Teachers, and Departments of Music, 
Theology and Agriculture, the classes in which are 
open to women students. Prospectuses may be 
. tained from the REGISTRAR, University College, 

angor. 


4 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) 


Beck Hall of Residence for Women Students 
Warden: Miss M. K. WILKINSON, M.A. 


Fee, 57 guineas per session of 31 weeks. 


College tuition fees, Arts, £20, and Science £25 
per session. 
Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 
REGISTRAR, University College, Singleton Park, 
wansea. 


OXFORD 


XENFORD HALL. — Old-estab- 


lished Private Hotel, near the Martyrs’ 
Memorial and central for Colleges. Moderate resi- 
dential, daily, or bed and breakfast terms. Hot 
and cold water in bedrooms. Telephone 2748. 


x To allow for postal delays changes 
in “copy” for announcements 
should be notified as early as possible 
in the month preceding that of 
publication. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


EXHIBITIONS, 


FELLOWSHIPS, 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
STUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 

Rt. Hon. Viscount CALDECOTE, C.B.E. 
Principal: 

Mrs. J. I. STOCKS, B.Sc. (Econ.) 


PRESIDENTIAL College for 150 


women which prepares for the Degrees of the 
University of London. Non-resident Students are also 
admitted. At the Scholarship Examination to be 
held in February, 1941, SCHOLARSHIPS from £100 to 
£30 will be awarded for CLASSICS, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, HISTORY, BOTANY, and MATHEMATICS. 


Fees.—Residence, £90 a year. Tuition from 
38 guineas a year. 


For further particulars apply to: 

The Registrar, 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(University of London) 

at ST. PETER’S HALL, OXFORD 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, 
DERBYSHIRE 


CHOLARSHIP TESTS. Juniorand 


Senior School. May 19 to 22, 1941. Age 
limits under 14 and over 8 on September 30, 1941. 
Five Scholarships offered of values up to 100 Guineas 
—{£75, £60, £30, £30. 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The following are awarded annually to boys 
under 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
toward the end of May: 

(a) An ALFRED SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £80 a year. 

(b) Three JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of £60 
to £40 a year. 

(c) Two or more EXHIBITIONS of about £30 a year. 


INTERNAI, SCHOLARSHIPS. The following 
are awarded annually to boys already in the School: 
(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a 
year, open to boys notless than 15 and not 
more than 17 on May 1. 
(b) Two JUNIOR PLATT ScHoLARSHIPS of £50 to 
£30 a year, open to all boys in the School. 


LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three each 
year, from £80 downward, tenable for three years or 
more at the Universities. 


The School Scholarships are tenable for the 
duration of the holder’s school career. 


The School Fees are £115 a year, with a Consoli- 
dated Fee of £5 a term to cover all necessary extras. 


Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, ALDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


——- 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1941, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the value of £60, and four or more Exhibitions 
of less amount. ` 


Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 


Entries should be received by May 24. The 
Schvol fees for Boarders are £133 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 


Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 

board and lodgings should also be 
a 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 


awarded in March and June. Candidates 
must have taken previously the March or June 
Common Entrance Examination. A further Exami- 
nation will be held at the College on March 28 and 
June 27. For further particulars apply the RECTOR, 


Beaumont College, Old Windsor, Berks. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AX Examination is held each June 


to elect several Scholarships varying in value 
from {70 to £30 a year. 

A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
or Ex-Ofticers in H.M. Army. The highest of these 
awards will amount to half the total fees. 


Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER. 


BRYANSTON SCHOOL, 
BLANDFORD 


N Examination will be held at the 


end of May, 1941, for the award of SEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£80-£30), including a Music 
SCHOLARSHIP (£40); and SOME COMPETITIVE 
BURSARIES value {£50 will be offered to boys of 
all round ability. For particulars apply to the 
Headmaster. 


Fees 155 guineas per annum (inclusive). 


re eee ee M — 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


N Examination will be held in 
each July, for the awarding of Seven 
Scholarships, value £100 to £30, open to boys under 
14 on June 1, 1941. Two of these Scholarships are 
open to boys under 14 years and 6 months on 
that date. In addition One Musical Scholarship and 
One Drawing Scholarship, value £40 each, open to 
boys under 144, may be awarded. For culars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 


ships, varying from £80 to £25 per annum, 
will be held in June, 1941. Age limit 14$ years. 
Special Exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy and 
members of H.M. Services. Apply HUGH ELDER, 
M.A., Headmaster. 


rm ATR a 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


Six Scholarships, maximum value 


£70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
the HEADMASTER, Gigyleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Carlyon Bay, South Cornwall 


HREE Entrance Scholarships, 
value £50—£70 will be offered in March. 


WELVE to Fourteen King’s 


Scholarships and Entrance Scholarships 
value £25—£100 per annum, and 


ee Milner Memorial Scholarships 


value £100 per annum for five years, will be 
offered in June. e Milner Scholarship is open to 
sons of Colonia! Civil Servants and others. 


For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 


CHOLARSHIP Examination i 
May. Closing day for entries, May 1. The 
examination may take place at candidate’s Schoo. 
Ten Scholarships will be offered in 1941, in val 
from £100 to {50 a year. Also several minor scholar- 
ships not £40 a year available. For par- 
ticulars apply to the Principat, King Wilbam's 
College, Isle of Man. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


H NTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 


(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical asd 
Modern, varying from {100 to £50 per anam, 
according to merit and needs. 


(b) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annui, open to all boys who can sing and reed 
music. 


Candidates will be examined in London, usaiess 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HREADMASTER. 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held early in March, 1%1. 
About five Scholarships of £100 and not less thas 
three of £50. A number of Exhibitions also wiil be 
offered to boys of all-round ability. 


For ticulars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEADMASTER or BURSAR, 
Malvern College, Malvern, Worcs. 


Successful candidates will join the School ie 
September. 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


WO Major Scholarships will be 


awarded on the results of an examimatxa 
held in March each year, of the value of {60-27 
each, according to the standard attained by ‘the 
candidates. Further minor Scholarships and Exti- 
bitions will be awarded, of the nominal value of :1) 
each. These secondary Scholarships may be acg- 
mented to values varying with the dinancia 1 needs ci 
the parents. All candidates must be under 14 years 
of age on September 1, following the examinatires 
A limited number of these larships will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental {strig 
or woodwind) Music (no age limit). 


For further particulars apply to the Heap 
MISTRESS, Miss I. M. BROOKS, . (Cantab.). 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships is held annually in May or Jese. 

For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


ST. EDWARD’S SCHOOL 


Scholarship Examination will be 


A held in the last week of May.1941. Schals 

ships are two each of £100, £70, and £50. asd 

several Exhibitions of {80. There are also Cieno 

and Service Bursaries. Further information may * 

gorama from the Bursar, St. Edward's Schoo 
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BEACON ARITHMETIC 


by C. M. Fleming, M.A., Ed.B., Ph.D. 


University of London Institute of Education ; formerly Lecturer to the National 
Committee for the Training of Teachers, Training Centre, Glasgow 


@ The Beacon Arithmetic provides a complete Junior School course wherein 
the provision and organization of practice material are of a kind that render unnecessary 
the use of alternative arithmetic books for additional practice. 


q The Pupils’ Books are addressed directly to the pupil, whose interest is aroused 
by their inviting appearance, whose confidence is gained by the clear explanation of each 
step, and whose sense of responsibility for his own progress is awakened by the provision 
of pupils’ own tests at frequent stages. 


@ The Teachers’ Manual discusses the four objectives of this course and provides 
many practical suggestions for their realization, particularly with regard to oral work 
in preparing the child to read with complete understanding the language of arithmetic. 
Other valuable sections of the Manual include teachers’ tests on the mechanical work 
and problem solving covered in each chapter of the Pupils’ Books, and additional diagnostic 
survey tests which reveal exactly where individual weaknesses lie and in each case give 
exact reference to practice work in the Pupils’ Book which will provide the remedy. 


The material of the course 


Preliminary language preparation BEACON NUMBER READER ıs. 6d. 
BOOK ONE BOOK TWO BOOK THREE 
Part One ıs. gd. Part One ıs. gd. Part One ıs. gd. 
Part Two ts. gd. Part Two ıs. gd. Part Two ts. gd. 


BOOK FOUR (both parts in active preparation) 


QUESTION-ANSWER CARDS for the 390 basic combinations 
Addition as. 6d. Subtraction 2s. 6d. Multiplication 2s. 6d. Division 2s. 6d. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL (including 104 Diagnostic Tests) 3s. 6d. 


Contents of Book One Part One 


I. Exercises on easy addition tables (the first 56 addition combinations). II. Exercises on easy subtraction tables (the 
first 56 subtraction combinations). III. Exercises on addition tables (the basic 100 addition combinations). IV. Exercises 
on subtraction tables (the basic 100 subtraction combinations). V. Simple additions to type 75. VI. Revision and 
test on money. 


Contents of Book Three Part Two 
1. Multiplication to type 9007. IT. Long division to type 45)18091. (Trial division and trial quotients). III. Money 
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(Simple multiplication and short division). IV. Length (Simple multiplication and short division. V. Weight (Simple multi- 
plication and short division). VI. Liquid measure, dry measure and various other tables. VII. Long division to 
type 281)562566. 


TEACHERS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS OF THE BEACON ARITHMETIC 
AND LOAN COPIES OF THE PUPILS’ BOOKS AND TEACHERS’ MANUAL. PLEASE WRITE TO 
THE PUBLISHERS AT BRIDGESIDE WORKS, McDONALD ROAD, EDINBURGH, 7 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HE accounts which reach us from individuals of the 
desperate plight to which Czechoslovakian civiliza- 

tion has been reduced are fully confirmed by a 
memorandum issued by the Czecho- 
slovak National Committee. The 
memorandum gives a brief historical 
review, and a summary of the present 
situation. The universities and institutions of higher 
learning are closed ; the students imprisoned, tortured, 
murdered ; the professors persecuted ; scientific collec- 
tions destroyed or removed; works of art stolen and 
scattered ; artistic monuments destroyed ; scientific and 
literary libraries closed ; the works of the greatest authors 


Cultural 
Oppression in 
Czechoslovakia. 


forbidden by the censorship ; all free scientific investiga- — 


tion rendered impossible ; and all contact with intellec- 
tual circles of other countries prohibited. It is, says the 
memorandum, slavery in its completest, most systematic, 
most abject sense that Nazi Germany is preparing for the 
nation of St. Wenceslas, Jan Hus, Comenius, and T. G. 
Masaryk. The committee appeals to all who hold dear 
the liberty of the human spirit and the progress of learn- 
ing to keep watch, in the hope that “ the common victory 
will enable the Czechoslovak nation to recover the inde- 
pendence it has temporarily lost ’’. The appeal will go 
straight home to many English teachers, who well know 
that a nation which produced a John Amos Comenius 
has had something to say for itself in the history of 
educational thought and practice. 


T® the list of distinguished educators whose work has 

been temporarily destroyed under the Nazi régime 
is to be added that of Rudolf Steiner. Of this fact we 
are reminded by a monograph just 
published by Mr. A. C. Harwood, giving 
an interesting account of Steiner’s edu- 
cational thought and practice. The book is all the more 
useful to the English reader because the author, whilst 
basing his remarks upon Steiner’s books and lectures, 
speaks out of his own experience as a teacher in a school 
founded to carry out Steiner’s ideas. Among these ideas 
that of liberty stood out prominently. Real education, 
he believed, lies between the individual teacher and the 


Nazi-ism and 
Individuality. 


individual child. Everything which interferes with the 
free relation of these two, whether in the form of a head- 
master, or examination syllabus, or inspector, or the 
force of tradition, is in its essence the foe of education, 
though such interferences may be necessary in special 
circumstances. The Nazi régime announced that the 
Rudolf Steiner Schools must be suppressed in Germany 
because “they encouraged the development of the 
individual ”. 


( REECE and Italy are old antagonists—in war, 

culture, and commerce. Never, we suppose, in 
earlier barbarous times, has a more evil and unprovoked 
attack started war between the two 
countries. Italy’s onslaught on its 
| peaceful neighbour will not be forgotten 
nor forgiven. As the Prime Minister said at the 
Lord Mayor’s Luncheon on November g, Britain’s aid 
against ““ the foul aggressor ” has been fully and willingly 
given to this “‘ small heroic country to whom our thoughts 
to-day go out in new sympathy and admiration ’’. Our 
poet Byron more than a hundred years ago helped Greece 
in its fight against Turkish tyranny. By the whirligig 
of time, Turkey is to-day a sympathetic observer of the 
grim struggle against German and Italian tyranny, and 
may become a participator in the war for freedom. “May 
the war between Greece and Italy, notwithstanding 
apparent odds, help to build the new Europe for which 
we are fighting, working, praying ! 


Greece. 


N the whole of the civilized world the art and literature 
of Ancient Greece are held in the highest reverence. 
What of Greek education? According to Kenneth 
Freeman in Schools of Hellas “ Hellas 
has been the educator of the world to 
an extent of which not even Pericles 
ever dreamed ”. “Like wandering clouds of sunny 
rain ’’, Shelley wrote, Greek influences have ‘‘ thawed the 
unmaternal bosom of the North ”. Ancient Greece incul- 
cated the love of knowledge for its own sake. To burn 
with this “ hard gem-like flame ’’, to follow the argument 
whithersoever it may lead, to wrest the secrets of Nature, 


Greek 
Education. 
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without misgiving, without afterthought, these are the 
ideals Greece has represented in the history of civiliza- 
tion. Nor must we forget that the word ‘ democracy ’, 
more familiar in Europe as a word than a thing, is of 
Greek origin. For these ideals we must continue to fight 
if a better world is to be created. The Greeks recognized 
that human perfection has to be cultivated assiduously. 
“ First among things human,” wrote Antiphon, one of 
the sophists, “ I reckon education—the seed that deter- 
mines the nature of the harvest ”’. 


F VER since 1927, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler has 

delivered annually an address at Southampton, 
Long Island, on a great public question. In the latest of 
these “ Southampton Addresses ”, en- 
titled “ Our United States in a Back- 
ward-Moving World ”, after declaring 
that the years between 1900 and 1914 were the most 
hopeful and progressive in all modern history, he asks 
what happened to put an end to this progress. He 
answers bluntly that the democracies, foremost among 
which were France, Britain, and the United States, 
conspicuously lacked the able, constructive, and 
courageous leadership which was so sorely needed. And 
after the war of 1914-18 the American people, he affirms, 
were betrayed by the failure of those who were chosen 
to public office in 1920 to carry out pledges which had 
been made on their behalf—pledges of world co-opera- 
tion under American leadership. If, he says, there be one 
definite cause of the weakness and possible downfall of 
the democracies, it finds expression in “ the faithlessness 
of the small-minded American politician and office- 
holder, who had in his power for the time being the 
control of great public policies’. At a later point in his 
address, Dr. Butler, one of America’s foremost educational 
leaders, makes a point of great interest to English edu- 
cators. If, he says, the family fails in its guiding influence 
and discipline, and if the Church fails in its religious 
training, then everything is left to the school, which is 
given a burden impossible to bear. He calls upon his 
countrymen for a return to that discipline which develops 
into self-discipline and makes education possible, and he 
tells them that the limit between liberty and licence must 
be observed, if liberty itself is to last. 


A Remarkable 
Confession. 


T OVARDS the end of his address, Dr. Butler enjoins 

us not to be downhearted, and in doing so he 
suggests taking encouragement from the happenings of 
nearly a century and a half ago. For 


ou F twenty years Napoleon had dominated 
emarkable bv f th i iE 
Parallel. y torce the greater part of Europe, an 


set his heart on the subjugation of 
liberty-loving Britain. Then as now it was freedom 
struggling for its life. And on April 25, 1804, William 
Pitt spoke words, quoted at length in this address, to 
show how absolutely they apply to what is now happen- 
ing. We are called, said Pitt, to struggle for the destiny, 
not of this country only, but of the civilized world. We 
have for ourselves the great duty of self-preservation to 
perform, but our duty now is “ of a nobler and a higher 
order ”. We are “ to provide for our security against an 
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enemy whose malignity to this country knows no 
bounds ’’, but “ our still higher exultation ought to be 
that we hold out a prospect to nations now bending 
under the iron yoke of tyranny, of what the exertions of 
a free people can effect ; and that at least in this corner 
of the world, the name of liberty is still revered, cherished, 
and sanctified ”. Eleven years later, adds Dr. Butler, 
‘ Waterloo brought to an end Napoleon’s despotic career. 
May we not hope and pray that a twentieth century 
Waterloo is not far distant ? ” 


I“ the current issue of The Hibbert Journal, Dr. F. J.C. 
Hearnshaw gives a short but vigorous answer to the 
question whether Christianity is committed to what he 
calls pacificism, and what most people, 
preferring brevity to etymological 
exactitude, call pacifism. He points out 
that the Church Universal has rarely pronounced a 
clearer judgment than in its repudiation of pacifism. He 
proceeds to argue that the pacifists who follow the 
English Puritans in appealing from the Church to the 
Bible have to do so with destructive reservations, 
whether with regard to the Old Testament or the New. 
Finally, he shows up the inconsistencies of well-known 
pacifists, including representatives of different churches. 
We note also that the Dean of St. Paul’s, in a letter 
contributed to the October number of Philosophy, indig- 
nantly rejects the suggestion that the case for war can 
depend only upon political expediency, whereas the 
pacifist’s case rests upon the moral ideal. We do not 
here wish to enter into the merits of this controversy. 
But, when our religious leaders find it so difficult to reach 
agreement concerning the essentials of Christianity in 
their bearing upon the great problem of the hour, more 
sympathy ought to prevail than is shown in some 
quarters towards the difficulties of religious teaching in 
our schools. We hope that Dr. Temple is right when he 
says that he believes we are on the eve of a united request 
about the kind of religious education which is wanted. 


The Pacifist 
Problem. 


HAT sort of a world will it be after the war ? Lord 
Derby has just told the boys of Rossall at their 
speech day that they “should fit themselves for the 
commercial battles of the world’s 
markets that will follow the war ”, and 
he advised them to study foreign 
languages, especially those of European 
and South American countries. The latter part of his 
advice is good, but the reference to “‘ commercial battles ” 
is unfortunate. It is a pretty commentary indeed on the 
ideals for which Britain is fighting. We believe that the 
average man is fighting not to perpetuate competition, 
but to substitute co-operation for competition in inter- 
national affairs. Lord Derby’s implied view of the 
conflict is immeasurably the poorer and we hope that 
Rossall schoolboys will be enlightened on this point. 
In the past, “ commercial battles ” have been the prelude 
to battles of another kind, and it is time that we refused 
to tread the bad old paths any longer. Otherwise there 
is no hope for the establishment, when peace comes, of 
a new and better order. 


Competition 
or 
Co-operation. 
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TRE Manifesto, by the Executive Committee of the 

= National Union of Teachers, on war-time education 
is a most timely and important document. The welfare 
of the Country’s school population is the 
daily and hourly care of the teaching 
profession, and, there is probably no 
other place to which the facts of the whole situation are 
more directly accessible than the headquarters of the 
teachers’ national union. The Executive urge reception 
authorities to operate vigorously the powers with which 
they have been invested by the Ministry of Health, and 
ask teachers to do their utmost to ‘ anchor ’ the mothers 
and children in reception areas. Since the Government 
have rejected the principle of compulsory evacuation, the 
Executive has sorrowfully to admit that the schools will 
continue to be faced with the threefold problem of 
children in congested, neutral, and reception areas, a 
position which is complicated by the fact that the safe 
area of to-day may be the danger area of to-morrow. 
With respect to all three types of area, but especially the 
congested areas, the manifesto offers brief, businesslike 
suggestions as to shelters, gas-masks, arrangement of 
school days, and so on. It is evident that the case of the 
279,000 children still left in the London evacuation areas, 
and the children still remaining in other congested 
areas, have been uppermost in the minds of the Execu- 
tive. All they can do at the moment is to recommend 
their members to do everything in their power to help on 
the latest ‘ evacuation drive ’. 


The N.U.T. 
Manifesto. 


‘i Union believe that the pre-condition of safety 

lies in the dispersal of children from congested 
cities over more sparsely populated areas. Of the two 
schemes now in being, family evacua- 


Educational tion is regarded as the more important, 
bine Fe d it 1 d that careful isi 
War-time, 2nd it is urge at careful provision 


should be made for billeting without 
breaking up family groups, so that those who have come 
out may be encouraged to remain. Far too many schools 
lack satisfactory shelters, and the teachers are called 
upon to accept responsibility in circumstances which, in 
an emergency, would expose the children to risks of the 
gravest character. It is indefensible that, while the 
A.R.P. authority for the area can provide public shelters 
without cost to itself, the same authority in its capacity 
of local education authority for the area must provide 
half the cost of any school shelters. Shelters must be 
adapted to winter conditions. Reasonable heating and 
ventilation are as important as efficient sanitation. 
Moreover, in the most dangerous areas, food will have to 
be provided in school shelters. When all is said and done, 
however, it is vital that the children should be given the 
best education possible in the circumstances. As the 
manifesto says, “‘ wearily killing time in shelters ” is 
not a satisfactory alternative to attendance at school. 


“THE personal visits to London parents in which 

London teachers are taking part are the latest 
attempt to speed up evacuation. This attempt is prob- 
ably the best that can be done in the absence, which 
many of us deem unfortunate, of any measure of com- 
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pulsion. As The Times remarks, “ The arguments against 
Ohé Problemi compulsion are many and strong. But 
of Evacuation. I” the last resort nothing can over- 
ride the necessity for disencumbering 

a great city of those who involuntarily impede its war 
effort and for preventing vast numbers of children from 
running wild.” General appeals have proved insufficient. 
And so the dispersal officers in the L.C.C. area, education 
officers in East Ham and West Ham, and in each borough 
teachers, voluntary workers, welfare officers, local 
authority officials, and ministers of religion, have joined 
forces in order to cover the immense field of operations. 
Personal explanations, and replies to the inquiries of 
worried folk who take little or no account of printed 
notices, are clearly the right course. Not only the 
evacuation areas, however, but also the reception areas, 
are in many cases faced by enormous difficulties. One 
reads of towns in which the population is suddenly 
increased in any proportion up to 50 per cent, especially 
towns within fifty miles of the capital. In most places 
there are the obvious difficulties of billeting and equip- 
ment, but, in country districts especially, a sudden 
increase of population raises problems of water supply 
and sanitation which nobody seems to think of except 
the responsible persons in the crowded reception area. 


[HERE is no doubt that the damage inflicted upon 

our educational system by the war has been from 
the first more severely felt in and around London than 
in any other area. For that reason the 
melancholy view of the situation 
expressed in a recent article in The 
London Teacher is sure to command 
sympathy. The sudden evacuation of London children 
at the outbreak of war was carried out in a manner 
most creditable to the evacuating authority. But there 
the satisfaction of The London Teacher ends. Many of 
the secondary and central schools of London have been 
maintained in the reception areas as independent units, 
but the scattering of the senior and junior schools, on 
their arrival in reception areas, was a sad and tragic 
reversal of the arrangements contemplated at the 
London end. The article goes so far as to say that “ the 
altruistic but short-sighted assumption that the local 
authority ‘ knows best’ in every case will only assist 
in the process of finally exterminating London schools ”’, 
and a firmer attitude on the part of the London authority 
is called for. 


The Scattering 
of London 
Schools. 


[PRE truth is that the London Education Authority 
undertook certain obligations in regard to the 
preservation of the unity of schools without first finding 
Wh out whether such an undertaking could 

ere the : 

Fault Lay. be fulfilled. However desirable it may 
be in theory to preserve the unity 
of the school, the difference in size between the schools 
in London and in the reception areas made the preserva- 
tion of such unity impossible. Many London schools 
are four or five times as large as the schools in the 
county areas to which they were evacuated. A 
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single school has often been scattered over a dozen 
parishes, and one country parish has received children 
from twenty or thirty different schools. Reception 
authorities have been blamed for not attempting to 
bring together the scattered school parties after the first 
evacuation. Such procedure, however, involves great 
inconvenience to householders, teachers, and billeting 
officers, and is practicable only when the numbers are 
small. Indeed, the mingling of parties of London school- 
children with children from different country schools 
has not been without its compensations. The complaint 
of The London Teacher should be directed not against the 
reception authorities but against the London Authority, 
for encouraging hopes which could not be realized. 


HE recent declaration of The Times Educational 
Supplement, made in a leading article, that it does 

not support the policy of raising the school-leaving age 
to 15 or that of implementing the day 


oe continuation school clauses of the Fisher 
School-leaving 
Age. Education Act is the subject of com- 


ment in the November issue of The 
A.M.A. There are, it is admitted, good points in the 
programme advocated by the Supplement, which includes 
nursery-centres with schools for children under 5 and a 
school medical and dental service giving diagnostic, pre- 
ventive, and remedial treatment to all within the scope 
of the educational system. But we agree with the con- 
tention of the A.M.A. that the programme is open to 
criticism both for what it includes and for what it omits, 
that no child should enter industry before the age 
of 16, and that there should be full-time education up 
to at least this age. Moreover, the proposed policy makes 
no mention of the urgent necessity of reducing the size 
of classes or of ceasing to appoint any more uncertificated 
teachers. ‘ In a word, the policy is, in our view, neither 
adequate for present necessities nor sufficiently far-seeing 
to provide for the needs of a victorious democracy deter- 
mined to put its educational house in order.” Few 
educationists will agree with the proposal to retain 14 as 
the leaving age. 


HE President of the Board of Education has ex- 
pounded to the House of Commons the aim and 
policy underlying the physical training side of the service 
The Needs of youth proposals which he briefly 

of Youth. introduced in August. The last thing 

we wanted, he said, in a movement of 

this kind was the ngid uniformity, regimentation, and 
standardized practice that would inevitably result by 
placing it under the control of a central authority, a 
statement quite in keeping with our national traditions. 
He said that the day continuation classes under the 
Fisher Act had become practically a dead letter, 
but that, unless things became much worse, the part 
of that Act concerning physical education, and involving 
the release of boys and girls from their work for an hour 
or two a week, was a practical proposition “ within the 
bounds of eventual realization ’’. Though this concession 
does not take us far, it is in the right direction, and seems 
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to open up the possibility of making the relevant clauses 
of the Fisher Act something livelier than a dead letter. 
We agree with much that is being said about physical 
fitness, but we persist in asking—fitness for what ? Con- 
tinued education must be envisaged in terms of the 
whole man—body, mind, and spirit. Otherwise it is 


not education. 
A VERY timely pamphlet on Army Education has 
been issued by the Fabian Society. The various 
reports of the Army Education Committee are discussed, 
and special stress is laid on the prin- 
ciple that untrammelled discussion 
must play an important part and 
freedom of expression allowed to both teacher and 
student. The unhappy decision to disband the Army 
Educational Corps is criticized, and the work of the 
new Regional Committees is praised. A postscript 
deals with the recent memorandum entitled Education 
tn the War-ttme Army. The general proposals advocated 
are (a) The principle should be recognized that education 
of a purposive character is an essential part of the soldier's 
training ; (b) Army education should be organized under 
the Director of Military Training; (c) a special staff of 
educators should be provided through the establishment 
of a Corps similar to the Royal Army Medical Corps and 
trained for the work. This Corps would cooperate with 
the civilian educational bodies. 


Army 
Education. 


HERE was a time when the Saxon looked on Wales 
as ‘ wild Wales’, though in a different sense from 
that which George Borrow intended. But some of the 
recent tributes to Welsh hospitability 
show that John Bull has a different view 
nowadays. Recently the Headmaster 
of Dover County School wrote to a Monmouthshire paper 
to express his deep gratitude for the warmth of the 
reception extended to him and his colleagues and pupils 
at Ebbw Vale. This month the Ilford County School 
pays tribute in the columns of a contemporary to the 
thorough way in which the people of Aberdare have taken 
its pupils into their homes and made them truly welcome. 
And now a high official of the L.C.C. declares that all 
parts of the country can solve the evacuation problems 
successfully if they will do as Wales has done. Whether 
it is the innate friendliness of the Welsh or their national 
pride and ancient traditions he cannot say, but he says 
that the hospitality has been ‘ outstanding ', the arrange- 
ments for reception ‘ most efficient ’, and the community 
has whole-heartedly tried to make its guests feel at home. 
The Welsh people may well be tempted to misquote 
Burns and say that “ From scenes like this does Cambria’s 
grandeur spring ”’. 


Hospitable 
Wales. 


As we announced in our last issue, the price of The Journal 
of Education will be raised from January I, 1941, to ros. 
(post free) for a yearly subscription, and to Is. (postage 2d.) 
for a single copy. The increase of price will be applied to 
existing subscriptions as they become due for renewal. 
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INTO THE SECOND YEAR 


By H. G. STEAD, Ph.D., M.Sc., Education Officer, Chesterfield Education Committee 


T would be an interesting and instructive piece of research 
work to collect and classify the points made at this 
year’s Speech and Commemoration Days, both by head 
teachers in their reports and by speakers in their addresses. 
No doubt the majority have referred in some way or another 
to the difficulties of the past year and the steps taken to 
overcome them, while many will have stressed the uncer- 
tainty of the days that lie ahead. 

The major problems of the first year of the present 
conflict have been mainly concerned with problems of 
evacuation. A number of public and secondary schools 
have evacuated as complete units and either have found 
temporary accommodation as guests of some school 
situated in safer surroundings, or have secured for them- 
selves the use of some building convertible into adequate 
school accommodation. Large numbers of elementary 
schoolchildren have been evacuated on a voluntary scheme, 
while at the present time certain areas are being evacuated 
of the civil population—adults and children—and schools 
are being closed. This movement of schools from one area 
to another has meant a pressure on those areas which have 
been used as reception areas. Nor have the available 
resources of the area—buildings and equipment—always 
been used in such a way as to furnish the greatest possible 
educational benefit to the hosts and the visitors. The 
problem will demand still.more consideration. It is not a 
case of devising a temporary expedient to get over a difficult 
period, but the maintenance of education, real education, 
for a generation of children who will, in the future, need it 
more ‘desperately than any generation has needed it in 
the past. 

The first year of war closes with an emphasis on the 
importance of training more and more technicians. Tech- 
nical colleges are becoming training centres for munition 
work and are also undertaking production themselves. 
There is a tendency to extend the process downwards and 
to increase the provision of the type of training given in 
junior technical schools, with the vital difference that it is 
direct training for specific work that is viewed with favour. 
This whole process requires much more careful thought 
devoted to it than it appears to have had up to the present. 
True, it may increase immediate production ; it may put 
skilled and semi-skilled workers into industry at a con- 
tinually lowering age. But it does this inevitably at the 
cost of a sound general education. It must be realized that 
the choice here is between a narrowing specialized training 
and a widening general education. To call both education 
is to beg the issue. It may be necessary to put boys into 
production as soon as possible. But the advisability of it 
has not been so carefully examined as the importance of 
the question demands. It should be realized that there is a 
long-range view of the welfare of the community in war- 
time as well as a short-range one. And part of the nation’s 
war effort must be to reconstruct the world in such a way 
as to avoid such a conflict in the future. This means much 
planning in all the essential reconstruction—political, social, 
and industrial. It means too the possession of a mind which 
is receptive to new ideas and to new ways of achieving old 
aims. Unless there are many such minds in this country 
we may easily win the war and lose the peace. Will it assist 
the ultimate aim if most of the generation who have to deal 
with these problems are skilled technicians, but uneducated 
human beings ? Further, it should be remembered that 
the end of the war will see the termination of the jobs 
which these men have held. What steps are being even 
thought of to provide the re-education which they will then 
inevitably need ? 

A third factor has also affected education during the last 
year. Economy has had to be exercised. All development 


work has been closed down, and the job of local authorities 
is one mainly of maintenance. So, too, the economic 
stresses of the period have severely affected the capacity 
of parents to pay educational costs. The result of this is 
that schools dependent upon fees for their maintenance are 
in an increasingly difficult position. 

Here there are three wide areas within the whole educa- 
tional scheme which have been gravely affected by the 
impact of the first year of war. The organization of educa- 
tion has to be recast to meet the new problems caused by 
wholesale evacuation, the content of the curriculum is 
affected by the demands of immediate war-time needs, 
while the economic position makes even the maintenance 
of old educational standards an increasingly difficult task. 

What of the year that lies ahead ? How far can the 
experience of the past help us in meeting the problems 
which will inevitably arise ? It has been indicated already 
that the finance, administration, and curriculum of the 
educational system are alike affected, and it should be clear 
that hard thought will be necessary unless the post-war 
years are to prove even more difficult than the present ones. 

There is need for clearer thinking on the question of what 
represents the true function of schools in war-time. To 
such a question some people would answer—to concentrate 
on the national war-effort and so to help to win the war. It 
is quite probable that Hitler would agree with this aim, as 
well as many good democrats. But surely the true answer 
is that the part to be played by schools in the national effort 
is dependent upon the nature and needs of children. It is 
not that children and adolescents should be given the same 
kind of help as adults, though in a lesser degree, but that 
their contribution must be different in quality as well as 
quantity. The adult can judge for himself; the child 
cannot, and those who judge for him have a heavy burden 
of responsibility. 

What then should the education service do for children 
in war-time ? If the child had the power to foresee the 
future what would he have the right to demand for himself ? 
There would appear to be three major needs of children and 
adolescents. No doubt there are many others, but these 
three seem to be essential. 

In the first place the education service should ‘ cushion ’ 
the impact of the mental atmosphere brought about by war 
conditions upon the immature minds of children and 
adolescents. This implies that there must be much not 
directly connected with the immediate war-effort of the 
nation in the schools. Activities which furnish emotional 
outlets must be provided. In short, every possible step 
must be taken to keep immature minds developing and 
adaptable and not to allow them, owing to war conditions, 
to become dogmatic and remain childish. 

In the second place it must remembered that these 
children’s work will be in the future and that it is for the 
future that they must be prepared. It is no use trying to 
educate our grandfathers, and that is what we are trying 
to do if we prepare children for the present state of the world. 
The task they will have to face will be difficult and complex 
and will not be solved by war-weary minds. Planning will 
be necessary in every sphere of activity unless the old errors 
are to be repeated. The educator has to maintain the 
flexible outlook in those for whom he is responsible in a 
world which of necessity tends to become rigid. 

In the third place and most important of all their tasks, 
the schools have to maintain the values for which we fight. 
Tolerance, freedom of thought and expression, the value 
of the individual, the State as the servant of men and not 
their master, all these are some of the essential values 
threatened in the outside world in many ways, and of these 
the school is the chief custodian. It is this task which makes 
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the present such a testing time for all those engaged in the 
work of education. It is a testing time not only because of 
the difficulties of organization and equipment and other 
material things. It is a testing time also for the individual 
and for his own attitude to life. 

So the service of education goes into the second year of 
the great conflict with a sense of the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the tasks confronting it. The ultimate victory of 
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the present war will be won or lost by those now present in 
our schools. - Undirected and uncontrolled mechanical 
efficiency has been the feature of the past. Control of 
himself and. of the forces within him, and the use of his 
constructive power in the service of the community are the 
only ways to prevent a repetition of present-day conditions : 
and in so far as the education service provided serves these 
aims can mankind find cause for hope. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


By Professor GODFREY H. THOMSON, Professor of Education, University of Edinburgh 


HE Editor has invited me to write on “ Intelligence and 
Intelligence Tests ’’, and I might of course endeavour 
to produce a technical article about the latter, or a learned 
one about the former. But I prefer, if he will allow me, to 
give instead a simple statement of what I myself have come 
to believe about intelligence and intelligence tests, especially 
in relation to education and to schools, in the course of some 
thirty years of preoccupation with these matters. My 
interest is due to the convergence of two motives, to explain 
which I must say a word about myself. I was completing 
a board-school education at 13 plus when I won a scholar- 
ship to a secondary school. These free places in secondary 
schools (with a travelling allowance) were rarities in those 
days: and this one made of course all the difference to my 
life. One of the motives I spoke of just above is the desire, 
which has grown stronger with the years, to do what I can 
to make the selection of children for free secondary educa- 
tion as just and perfect as possible, if there must be such 
selection. 

Later, going to college with a Queen’s Scholarship, I 
took my first degree in physics and mathematics, and there- 
after my doctorate in Germany. But then I was brought 
up against the fact that as a condition of the Queen’s 
Scholarship I had undertaken to teach, for seven years 
out of the first ten, in “ an elementary school, the army, the 
Navy, or the workhouse ” (the conditions are less onerous 
to-day). And so I left research in physics, became a trainer 
of teachers, was interested in psychology, and learned of a 
branch of that study in which my mathematics could be 
useful, namely mental measurement. When this presently 
led to intelligence testing, the two motives united—the 
desire to help in selecting the best for higher education, and 
pleasure in the scientific and mathematical treatment of 
data. These two horses have, I hope, pulled together, and I 
have tried to restrain the second from running off into the 
blue and leaving his fellow in the shafts. 

Choosing the right children for higher education means, 
I think, choosing those who will be happier as individuals 
in the vocations to which such an education may lead them, 
and of greater service to the community. Among other 
things, that means that, they have to possess enough 
intelligence to cope successfully with the more difficult 
thinking needed. Intelligence is not sufficient; but it is 
necessary. I donot know what intelligence is, but I imagine 
that I and my readers have a fairly concordant notion of 
what we mean by the word. Perhaps the chief way in which 
a psychologist’s idea of intelligence differs from that of the 
man on the street is that the latter is liable to attribute both 
instinctive and habitual behaviour to intelligence when it 
may not be correct to do so. ¢ Action in the face of novelty, 
on the lower plane, and power to hold and bring together, 
and to integrate, abstract relationships, on the higher plane, 
seem to be the chief criteria. 

Intelligence helps man in nearly everything that he does. 
This is another way of saying that a child who is clever in 
one particular direction fends to be at least above the 
average in all others. The man in the street rather boggles 
at this assertion (which is a demonstrable scientific fact) 


partly because he has been struck by the exceptions to the 
rule and forgets the more numerous cases of agreement, and 
partly because it is an amiable weakness of his to believe 
that Nature compensates for any lack in one direction by 
higher endowment in others. This is not so, and the boy or; 
girl who is good at mathematics or at Greek could (ina 
majority of cases) do better than most at woodwork or at ; 
cookery. He doesn’t always actually do so, for a number 
of reasons. He spends more time at his mathematics ; Łe 
obtains there satisfaction for the desire to excel, common 
to all mankind, and so need not seek it elsewhere ; he finds 
some easier subjects too easy for him, and dawdles : whereas 
the boy who is less intelligent has on the contrary strong, 
motives for doing well in the easier subjects and gratifving 
instincts which he cannot gratify in the mathematics class. : 

It is the above fact—in scientific language, that most 
human correlations in the realm of intellectual work are 
positive—which is one justification for measuring (among 
other things) a child’s general intelligence, his ‘g’, and 
using this measure as one important indication of the kind 
of education, and the kind of vocation, he is best fitted for. 
Why the correlations are mainly positive is another matter. 
There is not enough evidence to enable a confident answer 
to be given. My own opinion however is that what is called 
‘g’ depends on the number of connexions or bonds that. 
can be made in the brain, and that each person is born with 
a potential maximum growth of brain complexity ard 
inter-connectedness. 

But clearly it would be no good to test the child in order 
to predict the young man’s ability if the quality tested were 
liable to change in the meantime, whether due to different 
rates of maturation in different children, or to the influence 
of education and environmeny, And so it becomes impertant 
to know whether a child’s measured intelligence, relative 
to his fellows of his own age, changes with the years or 
remains constant. The clear answer of quantitative expen- 
ment and observation is that there are changes, but that 
they are not so large as popular opinion thinks—popular 
opinion which has a strong tendency to call a very clever 
child ‘ precocious’ and predict his early wilting into 
stupidity, and magnifies the number of ‘ slow developers’ 
—nor are the changes large or numerous enough to take 
away all justification for endeavouring to guide the children 
of 11 into suitable forms of education. They are however 
large enough to call for very great care in testing, so that 
experimental errors may not be added to the actual changes 
which go on in children: and large enough to make it a 
duty of the community, and in particular of the educatioral 
authorities, to see that later chances are given to children 
who have been misjudged. 

a7 Another question is whether intelligence is inborn or due 
to environment, especially to home influence and culture 
and to schooling. Here again the experimental answer 3 
that it is due to both, but controversy rages over the extent 
to which environment can modify inborn intelligence. There 
are extremists in both directions among the experimenters, 
but it is, I think, an impartial summing-up to say that 
certainly heredity is at least as important as environment 
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in causing existing differences in intelligence, and that 
probably it is more important. By environment here is 
meant the differences in home and school which are actually 
found in our country : clearly a very adverse environment, 
such as being brought up by deaf mutes on a bookless island, 
could almost destroy the ‘ intelligence ’ needed in a modern 
civilized community. It is obvious that ‘ intelligence’ 
cannot exist without some medium in which to exert itself, 
and like the dyer’s hand, will be ‘ subdued to that it works 
in ’’. The intelligence spoken of by the grammar school 
teacher is al-imtelligence which functions in a medium of 
words and lege There are other forms of intelligence 
which function more readily in terms of things, machines, 
actions, and it is important not to overlook them or to 
belittle them. There are many men so schooled in words 
that they rank respectably high in their own literate world, 
who are not really as intelligent as men working in garages 
or on farms. Yet we must not forget that it is this symbolic 
intelligence, expressing itself in words, mathematical 
symbols, abstract ideas named by technical philosophical 
terms, which is the highest and rarest, and that upon it the 
development of our civilization ultimately depends. 
Concrete intelligence is important, but abstract intelligence 
is more so. ~~~ e R 

Intelligence testing for the purpose of admission to 
secondary education has of necessity to be done in the 
main by group-tests, because of the enormous numbers 
involved, and group-tests require the candidate tó do a 
good deal of reading (though he may have to write very 
little, his answers being given by underlining or crossing 
out). Moreover they depend to a not inconsiderable extent 
on vocabulary, which is of course an acquirement, though 
one which is very dependent on intelligence. Thus what 
they test, after the general factor which supplies the largest 
part of their ‘ variance ’, is in the next place a verbal factor, 
an f and space factors. A description of how 
such a group-test is made in my own laboratory may be of 
interest. (Some of my readers will know that the finished 
test usually contains 100 items, and takes three-quarters 
of an hour to work through. We begin however with some 
300 items, made up from our now considerable experience 
of what constitutes a good item: and these we first try 
out on about 300 children of the age of 11. The next step 
is to make an ‘ answer-pattern ’, that is to count just how 
many children have answered each item correctly. Inci- 
dentally, ambiguities of wording and possible plural answers 
are discovered and eliminated. 

While it is desirable to retain a small number of very 
easy items to start the test with, it is in general right to 
discard items which are answered correctly by more than 
go per cent of the children, or by fewer than 10 per cent, for 


‘statistical reasons which I will not attempt here to give. 


Then it is necessary to test each item for its power to predict 
the candidate’s later success in the secondary school. 
Ultimately this can be done by following up the children 
in their secondary-school career, and indeed it was on the 
basis of experience thus gained that the 300 items with 
which we began were made. But a follow-up needs some 
years to carry out, and meanwhile the items, reduced to 
some 250 say by the discards already made, have to be 
pruned down still further. Some criteria are needed, and 
one is the opinion of the class teachers who know the 
children (a criterion external to the new test) while another 
is the order into which the whole 300 items placed the 
children (an internal criterion). In some cases also the 
children may have been ranked already by another trust- 
worthy test. Each item of course divides the children into 
two classes, those who pass it and those who don’t; and 
each item is examined to see how far this dichotomy agrees 
with the verdict of whatever criteria are available. More- 
over, by statistical calculations unsuitable for explanation 
here, it can be found not only whether an item is discrimin- 
ating well between clever and dull, but also at what 
level it is discriminating, at 100 I.Q., or at 120 I.Q., or 
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elsewhere. Which items are ultimately chosen to make the 
final battery of 100 depends in part on whether the test is 
to serve general purposes, or the special purpose of dis- 
criminating very sharply at a certain level. After the final 
100 items are chosen, the test still has to be standardized 
for age allowance, by arrangment with education authorities 
who are willing to test a complete year-group. The distribu- 
tion of raw scores is obtained separately for each month of 
age, and by statistical calculations the proper age-allowance 
is found. This allowance differs at different levels of ability, 
owing to ‘ ceiling-effect ’ and other influences, and cannot 
be expressed (except inadequately) as a flat rate. Ready 
reckoners are therefore made to translate each raw score 
at each given month of age into the standard score or 
‘intelligence quotient ’, centred round 100 as the average, 
and with a standard scatter dictated by the scatter found 
in individual Binet testing. 

It is difficult to give to the uninitiated an adequate 
realization of the extent to which statistical mathematical 
theory is needed in mental measurement of any sort. In 
making predictions from tests, in comparing experimental 
data obtained under different conditions, in deciding 
whether differences observed are significant or merely due 
to sampling, in a thousand ways, the help of the trained 
mathematician is required. Some branches of mathe- 
matical inquiry have indeed originated in problems pro- 
pounded by those engaged in testing intelligence—for 
example in factorial analysis. Other branches of mathe- 
matical research, developed in other circumstances, are 
being found applicable to mental measurement, notably the 
analysis of variance and covariance, and the tests of 
significance, developed by R. A. Fisher for use in the first 
place in agricultural research. These methods are equally 
applicable to other forms of examining as well as to the 
testing of intelligence, and indeed tests of English, and of 
arithmetic, are being regularly made on the same lines as 
those sketched above. 

The reader will have realized that a good deal of this 
article is concerned not so much with “ intelligence and 
intelligence tests ” in general, as with the use of tests to 
direct children into different forms of education. This is 
explicable, I imagine, by what I said at the outset about my 
own motives. But to avoid any misunderstanding of my 
position I would like to say something about this selection 
or trifurcation at 11. Some reorganization is, I think, 
essential, because the spread of intelligence has become so 
wide by that age, as runners in a cross-country race are 


‘ widely spread out after eleven miles. For social reasons I 


should like the children kept together in one large omnibus 
school, as is more often the case in Scotland. But I admit 
that this is sometimes impossible, and in any case has its 
disadvantages as well as its great social advantage. I have 
however one cure-all for all the educational evils which 
exist, and I propose to end by stating it. It is that it should 
be a compulsory duty of the State to spend exactly the same 
amount per head on every type of pupil, up to the same age, 
and that a kind of modern Cockerton judgment should 
declare all departure from this to be illegal, Nearly all the 
bitterness would then go out of the feeling among parents 
about the selection at 11, and the country would benefit 
enormously in the improved education of 88 per cent of its 
adolescents, the ‘ non-secondary ’, among whom are many 
of high, even of the highest, intelligence. 


“ Sir, the first law of all Education is to teach our youth 
to love truth and speak it, and to love work and thoroughly 
do it, and to love knowledge and seek it—not in novels but 
in fields and seas. And, only so far as we love all these three 
things ourselves, can we teach the love of them to others.” 


J. Ruskin (from an unpublished letter). 
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= IN THE CLASS-ROOM 
. VI.—THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 
By VERNON MALLINSON, Senior Modern Language Master, Loughborough Grammar School 


HEN a week or so ago a letter arrived from a teacher 

carrying on her good work in the midst of Hitler’s 

aerial ‘ blitzkreig ’, I felt that certain remarks she had to 

make would be a worthy introduction to what I have to 
say about the Junior School. She writes: 

“ To-day, in the midst of a fiendish hubbub in the air, I 
went into the garden and cut one perfect rose-bud to carry 
back to school. ... In this strange, unreal atmosphere 
that is London nowadays, teaching has leapt from a pro- 
fession into a spiritual trust, in spite of scores of new 
difficulties.’’ 

In that last sentence she has hit on the one point and 
phrased perfectly the lesson I have been preaching ever 
since this series of talks started. For ‘‘ Chips ’’, teaching 
was ever a ‘spiritual trust’ and emphatically not a pro- 
fession ; and ‘ Boomer ’ and ‘ Scribbler ’ and the rest of the 
tribe, though dimly realizing this, have fallen by the way 
because they have too readily acquiesced in having the 
stamp of their profession impressed upon them. As with 
the Church, too few are called and too many rush in, with 
the highest motives and the best of intentions, and settle 
down comfortably to what may be made the most comfort- 
able of all the professions. 

The trouble is that the young and newly appointed 
schoolmaster is often so enthusiastic about his job and so 
much in love with his newly acquired importance that he 
rushes to preach his subject and to spread enlightenment 
all around him. He has no time to be simple and natural, 
It is only recently that I have realized how worldly-wise 
was one old hand in a certain university whose job was to 
interview prospective candidates for studentships in train- 
ing. He always put one question: “ Why do you want to 
teach ? Is it because you feel the urge to spread knowledge 
and learning, or is it for the love of power it will give you ? ”’ 
If the answer was that the student felt some high mission 
in life to teach and spread learning, then he was in danger 
of being turned down. If on the other hand he replied 
quite simply that he didn’t know or that it might be that the 
position of authority attracted him, he almost invariably 
got his studentship. The ‘ wise old hand ’ believed that he 
had an honest answer from a simple and natural young man, 
who would not readily be spoiled, who could develop into 
the really practical teacher, and, most important, would 
have the guts to ‘ snap out of it’ if he realized later that 
teaching was just not up his street. For it is the really 
practical teacher—the simple and natural teacher—we 
want, and not the bright young student we are in great 
danger of turning out to-day—a mass of ‘ -isms’, with a 
high misplaced mission in life. 

I wish no harm to training colleges or training depart- 
ments of universities, nor is it my province here to discuss 
the present method of awarding studentships in training 
to intending teachers; but I want to emphasize that it is 
so often the mediocre sixth-former who in desperation seizes 
one of these when all else fails. He has known a period of 
hard slogging at school to achieve even a moderate standard, 
and it will be hard slogging at the university to gain the 
coveted First Class degree—or a good Second. And when 
he gets his first teaching appointment he will want to slog 
away hard at ramming home knowledge acquired by dint 
of so much painstaking effort. That is what I mean by his 
misplaced mission in life. 

Such a man can be saved from himself only by a lengthy 
period of apprenticeship in the Junior School. Yet time 
and again I have seen headmasters and heads of depart- 

ments rush to hand over fifth and sixth forms to these raw 
young men. The move is always justified in the same terms. 


‘‘ We’ll pick’his brains for the scholarship form °” . . . or, 
“ He’s so enthusiastic; he’s simply crying aloud for work. 
Why not work the willing horse?” ... and finally, 

“ When he grows stale he can either leave or we'll move 
him down into the Junior School and rub the corners off.” 

Yes, move your man down into the Junior School when 
you’ve ‘ picked his brains ’ or used up his enthusiasm, but 
you’ve ruined his chances for ever of becoming the simple 
and natural man you require on your staff. He has lost the 
common touch; he has become too self-opinionated, too 
much in love with his own importance ever to be a success. 
Of such material do you fashion the traditional passenger 
on the staff, the ‘ Boomer’ and ‘ Scribbler’ you despise so 
much, the man who is endlessly ragged and whose very 
existence is a burden to him because he has never accli- 
matized himself to his real surroundings. 

I know of at least one Head—and I pray that there are 
many more like him—whose policy, when he appointed to 
his staff men with high degrees, was never to use them as 
coaches in the sixth, nor to put them in any position of 
first-importance. For the first few years they were rele- 
gated to the second and third forms, and they taught anv 
subject under the sun but their own, and they learned their 
job and rubbed off all the awkward corners before they had 
the chance to make a major mistake or form undesirable 
habits. If they didn’t like it, they could lump it, or leave, 
and when they had won their spurs and the approbation of 
the youngsters they taught, they were offered the choice of 
staying where they were or of accepting greater responsi- 
bility. None who made good ever showed any great desire 
to sever entirely his connexions with the Junior School, and 
those who like myself moved on have always ‘ wangled’ 
their time-tables so that they pass as much time as possible 
in the rarified and stimulating atmosphere of so-called 
irresponsible youth. 

Any fool with knowledge to churn out can teach a sixth 
form, but it needs a man as simple and natural as the 
youngsters he teaches to realize the importance of the 
‘ spiritual trust ’ that is his. To be simple and natural is 
not easy, I know, but it is the only way, and it can be 
learned only in direct contact with the simple and natural. If 
and when your landlady says to you what mine once said— 
“ Until I knew you, I used to think schoolmasters were so 
different ’’,—don’t think she means to be rude, but take it 
as a compliment. For, if you will only forget your subject 
and your own brilliant attainments by sinking your per- 
sonality in that of the Junior School, if you can only get 
across to your forms that you are not ‘ so different ’ and are 
really so little removed from them in outlook and vears, the 
battle is won. If you can chat with them at their own level. 
without a pompous and showy effort at climbing down, +! 
avoid mere gossip, if you will only maintain your dignity in 
the form-room during the actual moments of instruction, 
and then immediately become an ordinary mortal with feet 
of clay, you will have worked the trick. 

And you Senior masters who have the responsibility of 
working out your subject time-tables, do please remember 
that there was never yet a newly-fledged schoolmaster who 
did not hanker after an immediate appointment to a senior 
post, who did not mistake ‘ talk and chalk ’ for the real job 
of teaching, and who did not believe that the ‘ spiritual 
trust’ that is his consists mainly in churning out annually 
a brilliant array of school certificate results, and, later. 
chemists, historians, mathematicians, and linguists to 
clutter up the universities only to realize, belatedly, how at 
this precocious stage knowledge for knowledge’s sake is a 
barren and an unprofitable pursuit. 
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Five years in the Junior School, learning to be simple and 
natural and teaching anything but his own subject will do 
your young schoolmaster a world of good, make, para- 
doxically, a man’s man of him and teach him to see 
scholarship in its true perspective : not as an end in itself, 
but as a means to an end; not as a mass of meaningless 
phrases and clichés, willy-nilly to be absorbed, but as a 
dawning and thrilling understanding of what life has to offer 
youth; not as a succession of prizes and worthless paper 
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certificates, but as an experience of life and a growing 
mastery of the technique of living. 

That is the importance to be attached to work in the 
Junior School. That is what I mean by the‘ spiritual trust ” 
that is the schoolmaster’s. I hope, and believe, it is also my 
correspondent’s idea. That is why I want all young school- 
masters to have this apprenticeship to teaching and to 
master the simple and natural technique of their calling. 
They will do so only in the Junior School. 


ECONOMICS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Dr. T. K. DERRY, formerly Headmaster of Mill Hill School 


HUNDRED years ago, at the time when the precursor 
of the present Journal of Education, the quarterly 
produced under the auspices of Brougham, was launching 
its attacks upon the obscurantism of the half-dozen public 
schools then in existence, the very survival of the institution 
appeared to be at stake, and not even the most sanguine 
observers would have prophesied that its sudden growth in 
numbers and prestige was to be an outstanding feature of 
Victorian Social development. For the ’forties proved to be 
the turning-point. According to a recent American writer, 
who defines a public school as ‘‘ a non-local endowed board- 
ing school for the upper classes ’’, up to 1840 there had never 
been more than 7 of them, yet by 1862 there were 16. 
An article in the Sociological Review, which interprets the 
definition less strictly, declares that as many as 51 ‘ board- 
ing public schools’ were founded during the nineteenth 
century, 37 of which began their career between 1840 and 
1880, without counting many former grammar schools, the 
aspirations of which to public-school rank were zealously 
guarded by Thring, when he founded the Headmasters’ 
Conference in 1869. It was this multiplication of public 
schools which created the problem of to-day. A handful of 
ancient, aristocratic foundations could probably have held 
their own through many social changes, but the compara- 
tively numerous body of middle-class Victorian schools are 
acutely sensitive to an altered environment. Arnoldianism 
combined with economic conditions for their creation. 
To show how Arnold’s influence spread long after his death 
from school to school, through the agency of his former 
assistant masters and prezpostors, makes a fascinating 
study, but it is a commonplace of school histories. More- 
over, the public schools to-day are not lacking in a neo- 
Arnoldianism, a deep sense of responsibility in relation to 
the moral and intellectual demands of a new era. The 
problem of economic conditions, gone past recall, is less 
readily discussed by educationists, and more intractable. 
Transport provides an easy example of one of the economic 
factors at work. Before the construction of the railway 
system (completed in the late forties) it constituted a 
powerful argument in favour of the resident tutor or the 
local grammar school. Tom Brown’s coach journey from 
London to school filled nine hours of a cold November day : 
it is hardly surprising that only one of the seven public 
schools of the ’thirties was located more than a hundred 
miles from the metropolis. By 1862 that outer ring of 
schools was quadrupled, and each subsequent increase in 
the safety and convenience of railway travel gave parents a 
further inducement to send the town boy into the unspoilt 
country. At the turn of the century the vogue of the public 
school was extending to Scotland : Londoners travelled to 
northern moors, while boys from northern manufacturing 
towns flocked to schools in the Home Counties. But the 
petrol engine has done much to reverse the process—the 
ubiquitous ’bus enormously increases the range of the good 
day school, and where the boarding system is still preferred, 
there is a tendency to choose the nearer school, not so much 
for the boy’s benefit as for that of the week-ending parent. 
How air travel will affect the situation is uncertain. The 
Empire Air Training Scheme, with its emphasis on new 


possibilities of regional specialization within the British 
Commonwealth, might even point the way to new develop- 
ments on the less urbanized soil of the Dominions of a British 
public-school education for which unspoilt rural surround- 
ings might well be deemed an essential. 

In a more general sense, too, the Victorian public school 
throve because it harmonized so perfectly with the economic 
trend of the times. On the one hand, there was an immense 
distrust of State enterprise, all the stronger, it may be, in 
the sphere of education, because here alone there was no 
Elizabethan tradition of past governmental activity to 
linger on in the public consciousness. The obstinate survival 
of apprenticeship illustrates, from a sphere closely akin to 
education, what power such a tradition, however outmoded, 
might continue to exercise. On the other hand, this was an 
age which was learning to regard with qualms the results of 
unfettered private enterprise and looked askance at Squeers 
as well as at Gradgrind—the age of the first struggling 
Health Boards, of the first grudgingly financed Free 
Libraries, of the half-conceded Ten-hour Day. The public 
school was a compromise institution as characteristic of the 
modes of thought of that era as the public utility corpora- 
tion is of our own time. The rank and status of the govern- 
ing body ; the elimination from the financial structure of the 
commercial motive ; the fact that the education provided 
was comparatively insensitive to parental criticism of the 
type that presumes the customer is always right; the 
deprecation of advertisement; the emphasis on the life- 
long sentimental tie linking the school’s past with its 
present; and the desire for firm and definite religious 
instruction, which was a prime motive in very many of the 
Victorian foundations—these features imply a strong sense 
of public interest and responsibility. But there is another 
side to the picture. There was no attempt whatever (except 
perhaps in the case of the Woodard Schools) to plan develop- 
ment in accordance with national needs, and the examples 
of Bath College and Blackheath Proprietary School provoke 
a doubt whether it was always the fittest schools which 
survived. Methods of recruitment were haphazard in the 
extreme—only a process of trial and error, as the prepara- 
tory schools gradually made their way, determined even 
such a fundamental matter as the due age of admission. 
Health provision, as a recent report on the history of school 
doctoring shows, was amazingly neglected : the survival of 
the Long Chamber system at Eton and the building of New 
Commoners at Winchester show how even the greatest and 
wealthiest foundations shared in this respect the indifference 
of the contemporary jerry-builder. Elsewhere developments 
were financed often enough out of housemasters’ pockets 
or by a concealed anticipation of uncertain revenue, and 
many a headmaster was paid to discharge a cure of souls on 
a basis of capitation fees. The compromise was congenial 
and went unchallenged, for the same reason that the general 
economic system went unchallenged—supply so rarely 
exceeded demand. 

The economic position of the schools to-day is notoriously 
different : public boarding schools are less sought after, less 
full, and less secure. In the case of so complex an institu- 
tion there is obviously room for several explanations of the 
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change. The decline of the birth-rate is not unnaturally the 
most popular, but Dr. Leybourne’s recent investigations are 
compatible with the view that a decline in the total number 
of children born might reasonably be expected in the first 
instance to affect only less favoured forms of education. If, 
as she cogently argues, the restriction of families is largely 
due to the determination of parents to secure a more 
expensive schooling for their children, then the one-boy 
family, said to be characteristic of the lesser public school, 
should suffice to maintain entries. Inquiries conducted in 
two of the leading schools about ten years ago point to a 
different conclusion. In one school it was established that a 
clear majority of pupils were being educated by their parents 
out of capital; in the other that financial strain was produc- 
ing a Steady decline in the proportion of pupils who proceeded 
to the university. Is the upper middle class so hard hit by 
taxation that it can no longer afford the schools which it has 
hitherto patronized ? But this again offers only a partial ex- 
planation of shrinking numbers, since throughout its career 
the Victorian public school (pace the school histories) has relied 
upon a steady intake from those New Rich families, which 
by definition are not sufferers from diminishing incomes. 

A third explanation is forcibly suggested by another of 
Dr. Leybourne’s calculations, when she says of the day 
secondary school that two-thirds of its alumni register some 
advance in the social and economic scale. There are no 
relevant statistics for the product of the public boarding 
school. Prof. Tawney indeed, in the Halley Stewart Lecture 
of 1929, produced some remarkable figures, showing that 
‘ public-schoolboys ’—he applies the term widely, to all 
schools represented on the Headmasters’ Conference—at 
that date held 524 out of 691 leading professional and 
commercial posts. But these figures, dealing with the 
careers achieved by men who were for the most part born 
before 1890, shed little light upon comparative prospects 
now that the effects of the 1902 Education Act can be fully 
felt. Furthermore, the average parent in calculating 
comparative prospects in this way concerns himself with 
average rather than leading positions. Is it true of life in 
the ordinary provincial town, for example, that the board- 
ing-school education no longer gives the maximum chance of 
entry into the more desirable callings ? If so, then such 
observers as the London Professor of Political Science, who 
describes a public-school education as productive of “a 
certain shrewd worldly wisdom which it is impossible not 
to admire ”, would presumably expect a landslide from the 
public schools on the part even of Old Boy parents. 

At all events the choice now appears to lie between allow- 
ing a wastage of schools—spreading probably from the 
middle financial group (fees of £180-£130 per annum) to the 
cheaper establishments and finally attacking the numbers 
in the great traditional schools, until the situation of 1840 
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is approximately restored—and the acceptance of a con- 
siderable burden of financiai responsibility by the State. 
The former alternative is on educational grounds unthink- 
able—the public schools have contributed so much to the 
national ethos without which schools of every type would 
be vastly the poorer. But acceptance of the latter alterna- 
tive involves the recognition of the plain economic fact that 
State expenditure in the present condition of the world 
always involves a choice between goods. It is all very well 
to say that the best education can never be cheap, and it 1s 
true enough that the life of a boarding school, if it is to be 
lived effectively, involves relatively large expenditure on 
personnel, buildings, and equipment—some of which 
expenditure is, strictly speaking, uneconomic because it s 
replacing what the good home provides without increase 
to the family budget. But what the State is called upon 
to decide is whether {150 of public money is better spent 
on educating three day-boys or one boarder. On what basis 
is the privilege to be distributed ? 

Financial considerations forbid a basis of individual 
choice, though it would be intensely interesting to see how 
far the poor could be induced to abandon their sentimental 
determination (shown up in bold relief by recent events) not 
to part with their children. They likewise forbid a basis of 
individual need, whether governed by considerations of 
health—taking the weakly to the country—or considera- 
tions of accessibility—taking the children of remote dist?icts 
to educational centres. The only basis possible is that of 
potential benefit to the State. At that stage the problem 
passes from the realm of economic considerations to that of 
political theory and technique. 

In 1854 the leading Headmaster of the day defended the 
monitorial system to Lord Palmerston as tending to create 
a system of organized rank, which in turn was best calcu- 
lated to produce the character of an English Christian 
gentleman. If, as seems likely, the present war has finally 
overthrown the notion that the State is to look for its leaders 
to a scheme of segregated class education, then the future 
of State-controlled public schools depends upon the dis- 
covery of another aim, whether the training of technicians 
or the cultivation of arts, to which the increased leisure of 
the masses may give a new importance, or the creation of 
some special administrative (as distinct from ruling) type. 
That new aim must, moreover, be one which educationists 
can approve as applicable to recruitment at school age, as 
giving scope to the past traditions of the public school, and 
as attainable in some special degree by boarding-school 
methods; an aim which will not tend to perpetuate class 
cleavage (that is why a partial reconstruction of the schools 
is so difficult) ; and an aim which democratic opinion will 
accept as not imposing any disproportionate burden on the 
community. A new cause awaits its Arnold—and its Morant. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS—A COMPREHENSIVE POLICY 


By F. C. HAPPOLD, D.S.O., M.A., L.L.D., Headmaster of Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury 


O venture to write on the future of public schools is 
dangerous. Whatever I say Iam sure to throw myself 
open to criticism and attack. First let me state the basic 
opinionson which the conclusions I have reached are founded. 
I consider that quality is as important as, perhaps more 
important, than quantity. While I desire that all should 
receive an adequate education suitable to the needs of each, 
I believe that the well-being of England demands that the 
highest types of the country’s boyhood should receive the 
best possible sort of education, without regard to birth and 
wealth. At present many do not. Criticism of public 
schools is easy, and some of it is just ; nevertheless I believe 
that the public-school tradition is the most valuable con- 
tribution this country has made to educational thought and 
practice. As a rough generalization I would say that the 
boy who can secure a public-school education is more 


fortunate than one who has through force of circumstance 
to be educated at an average State school. The duality of 
the English system of education—or should one say, lack 
of system—whereby those who can afford it send their sons 
to public schools and those who cannot to State schools 1s, 
therefore, to be deprecated. Either the public schools are 
privileged preserves, perpetuating an out-of-date culture 
and class distinctions alien to our age, as some of their 
critics assert, in which case the sooner they disappear the 
better, or they are the repositories of an educational tradi- 
tion, in need of adaptation to present conditions, but yet 
of intrinsic worth. If the latter is true, and I believe it is, 
then the real problem of the future of the public schools is 
not primarily how a small group of independent boarding 
schools may be preserved from an extinction which may 
threaten them, but how a public-school education may be 
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made available for every boy, irrespective of his birth or 
the wealth of his parents, who, in the interests of the 
community, is worthy to receive it. 

Before expanding this latter point, however, it is desirable 
to inquire in what way a school in the public-school tradi- 
tion may be said to be superior to that of a State school. 
Put very broadly the distinction between public and State 
schools is one of educational ideal. The public school has 
always regarded itself as a self-educative community, that 
is as a closely linked society, the members of which are 
trained as much—perhaps more so—by the contacts and 
activities of a life lived in common as by definite instruction. 
That is not to say that scholarship is neglected or regarded 
as unimportant ; the development of character is, however, 
considered the first task of the school. In contrast, the 
State school, while not entirely denying the value of com- 
munity, has tended to place the emphasis on instruction, 
The school is regarded as a place where certain ‘ subjects ’ 
are taught at certain times; while much of the training 
which a public school would regard as educationally essen- 
tial is given the significant name of ‘ out-of-school activi- 
ties ’, and in some schools regarded as optional. That in 
recent years many State schools have tended to approximate 
in ideal to the public schools does not invalidate the distinc- 
tion drawn. Public schools have, moreover, openly stressed 
the importance of the practice of the Christian religion—the 
school chapel has always been a central pivot of public 
school life—State schools, due partly to inter-denominational 
jealousies, have tended to accept a secular ideal of education. 

If one believes that the training a boy receives through 
the community life of a school is of infinite worth, that to 
substitute instruction for education is a fatal error, that the 
creation of a Christian society in miniature is the funda- 
mental task of a school, then one cannot but regard the 
public school as superior to the State school and desire, not 
the extinction of those schools which have given this idea 
its most perfect flowering, but a form of extension which 
will enable a far greater number to fall within its influence. 

There are some who maintain that a public-school educa- 
tion in its fullest sense is possible only in a boarding school. 
While education through community is in some ways easier 
in a boarding school than in a day school, experience has 
shown that, given the right conditions, a rich and vital 
community life can be developed in a day school. There is, 
moreover, much to be said for a boy’s growing up in 
constant contact with real life rather than in monastic 
seclusion. The provision of a public-school education for 
all worthy to receive it does not, therefore, necessarily 
involve the provision of large numbers of new boarding 
schools, a plan perhaps financially impossible. It may, 
however, involve the creation of a type of day school with 
more space, a different sort of accommodation and a 
different sort of organization than is at present typical. 

So far discussions on the future of the public schools have 
tended to concentrate on devising some sort of plan whereby 
State aid can be given to schools, at present financially 
independent, whose continued existence may be threatened 
by a falling birth-rate among the wealthier classes and the 
decrease in the number of those able to pay the high fees 
which public schools often demand. It has been proposed 
that in return for accepting a proportion of scholars from 
elementary schools, State aid, in some form or other, should 
be given to these independent schools. Any such plan 
raises a number of problems. It may be said in passing that 
any suggestion to recruit these scholars from the elementary 
schools at 13 plus through the day schools which have 
accepted them at 11 plus would meet with strong opposition 
from these schools, on the grounds that it would be 
depriving them, in order to maintain a few independent 
schools already privileged, of those potential prefects and 
sixth formers who are their main strength. One problem 
stands out above all others: if the State consented to give 
financial assistance would it also demand control, and in 
what nfeasure ? 

That type of education for which the public schools stand 
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can flourish only if it is in all essential matters free to develop 
without outside interference. It cannot be created or 
perpetuated from above ; it can be created and perpetuated 
only from within. The independent public schools distrust 
public control. They foresee the danger of becoming mere 
units in a system in which vital decisions are taken by 
committees which may perhaps be unsympathetic with, 
perhaps know nothing about, their own particular problems 
and ideals. This, they feel, would not only impair their real 
efficiency, but also result in the destruction of much they 
rightly hold dear. 

Yet it is possible to envisage a form of public control 
which would be acceptable to schools now financially inde- 
pendent and might with benefit be extended to those schools 
within the State system called upon to cooperate in a plan 
whereby an education of public-school type may be made 
available for all able to receive it. The amount of public 
control exercised over English schools varies. Schools in 
receipt of direct grant are free from the control of local 
authorities, aided schools are subject to less control from 
local authorities than maintained schools. For the type of 
control, not uncommon, under which the schools within an 
area are organized on a more or less standardized pattern 
and in which all receive approximately the same treatment 
and conform to the same regulations, might be substituted, 
on a much more general scale, one which would ensure that 
public money was properly spent and that all schools were 
carrying out their functions efficiently, but would regard 
each school as a separate spiritual and actual entity, capable 
of a maximum of self-determination, each rightly claiming a 
wide measure of differential treatment. Freedom of indi- 
vidual development is, moreover, not entirely a matter of 
financial control or absence of it. A school financially 
independent but handicapped by financial worry or by the 
fear that a bold policy may alienate the parents of potential 
entrants or possible benefactors may be less free in essential 
matters than one working under and in co-operation with 
an enlightened local authority. 

Provided adequate safeguards against the wrong sort of 
public control could be devised, provided any accusation of 
privileged treatment were avoided by extending to those 
State schools carrying out the same functions the same 
freedom accorded to the public schools willing to accept a 
measure of State control, one might look forward to the 
evolution of an educational system, in which public and 
State schools would be fused, fairer, richer, and more 
effective in training the citizens of a new age than that 
which exists at present. 

We cannot go back to the conditions of 1939. The old 
social order is dying. Whether we wish it or not, a new one 
is coming to birth and in its creation education must play a 
crucial part. In order effectively to meet the stresses which 
we shall be called upon to face, in order to create a new 
social order in an atmosphere and spirit of harmony and 
good will, we need three things. We need, I believe, a 
broad-based body of trained leadership, drawn freely from 
all classes, a sort of enlightened directive core in the life of 
the community, impelling it and inspiring it towards high 
and unselfish ends. We need a much deeper sense of com- 
munity, a common idealism and aim among all classes 
towards which all can enthusiastically and harmoniously 
work. We need a much more widespread acceptance of the 
duty of service, a greater degree of social awareness and 
social dedication. To the schools we must look for the 
training of youth in these qualities and these virtues, and 
it is through schools which draw their inspiration from the 
public-school tradition that these qualities and these virtues 
are most likely to be engendered. 

In a short article such as this one can only state the 
problem as one sees it and indicate an ideal. To attain that 
ideal will demand imagination, sacrifice, bold thinking, the 
spirit of adaptation and compromise. Only in the degree 
that these are present in the Headmasters’ Conference, in 
the Government, among local education authorities, is it 
possible of attainment. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE UNIVERSITIES 


By J. F. WOLFENDEN, M.A., Headmaster of Uppingham School 


R. DOUIE seems to have taken a large and knobbly 
cudgel, fitted with all manner of horrid spikes and 
nails, to beat on an open door. For of those who are con- 
cerned in the daily life of the public schools there can be 
few who would not whole-heartedly agree with his view that 
the peculiar virtues of those schools should be made avail- 
able to any boy who can profit from them, whatever the 
annual income of his father. Not everybody would agree 
with Mr. Douie’s indictment of the public-school boy, or 
with his objection to the “claim ” (the word occurs ten 
times) which the public schools are alleged to make for 
themselves and their products. Indeed, it appears that 
this “ claim ” is really an unmerited reputation given to 
the public school boy by The Times, Lord Haig, Lord 
Baldwin, and the Labour Party. 

But the issue is far too serious to become merely a subject 
for debating points. To nobody is it more serious than to 
the authorities of the public schools: and on their behalf 
Sir Frank Fletcher has already given the greater part of 
the answer. 

The principle is granted: if there be any virtue in the 
public schools then it ought to be available to any boy who 
deserves it. In the past, plainly, the privilege of an expen- 
sive education has been restricted to those who could afford 
to buy it, like the privilege of staying at an expensive hotel 
or driving an expensive car. But education is more impor- 
tant than hotels and cars; and, if the most expensive 
education also happens to be the best education, then it 
ought not to be confined to those who happen to be able 
to afford it. In principle, the analogy with the universities 
holds good. 

But it is in practice that the difficulties come. First, as 
Sir Frank Fletcher rightly points out, public schools can 
never be cheap ; the whole system is an expensive one and 
cannot be made anything else, whatever internal economies 
are suggested. Secondly, the system does plainly aim at 
producing leaders. It may well be that in the past the 
‘ leader class ” has been recruited on the wrong basis, a 
financial one; but it appears that there must be a “ leader 
class ” and that the public schools are part of the machinery 
for producing it. Therefore the total public-school popula- 
tion, however recruited, must remain a small proportion of 
the total boy population of the country. To ‘ throw the 
public schools open to all ” is to stultify any purpose they 
might have in any society ; it is not at all the same thing 
as to “ throw them open to all who are fitted for them and 
deserve them ”’. 

The fundamental problem is this third one, the plan of 
recruitment. Once the boys are inside the schools we 


believe that the schools will have no insuperable difficulty 
in dealing with them : the real difficulty comes before that. 
For my own part, I cannot feel very comfortable about Sir 
Frank Fletcher’s suggestion that one source might be the 
“ senior ’’’ schools; for I cannot believe it to be ante- 
cedently likely that the boys who at 11 plus are not good 
enough for the secondary schools will turn out to be the 
appropriate material for the public schools. 

I believe that the nettle has to be grasped more firmly. If 
the public schools are to fit in to a national system, what is 
the most sensible place for them? Why not as near as 
possible to the institutions to which they would be, in a more 
organic system, closely analogous, the universities ? Why 
not use them as the stepping-stone between other kinds of 
school and the universities? In them could be concen- 
trated the post-school-certificate teaching which is now 
wastefully and expensively scattered over several different 
kinds of school. And they could provide an apprenticeship 
in community life for all boys who were to pass later to a 
university. Many boys from day schools take a long time 
to adapt themselves to life in a college; the benefits of a 
university society would come to them the more easily for 
some experience of ‘‘ mixing ” at an earlier and mere - 
impressionable age. I believe this to be a more practicable 
plan than an increase in the number of day-boys in the 
public schools, many of which have no considerable local 
population to draw upon; and I believe also that the 
boarding life of a public school is one of its essential features. 

There will, of course, be objections to this suggestion and 
Opposition to it as a practical programme. The fiercest pro- 
tests would come, probably, from the day schools, who 
would lose their most promising boys at their most interest- 
ing age: but, if the best interests of the bovs were being 
served, the day schools ought not to protest. The public 
schools would find it difficult to dovetail these boys, arriving 
at 14 plus to do sixth form work, with their other, ‘‘ prepara- 
tory school ”, population; but it could be done, if isolated 
instances of it are any guide. 

Some such plan as this must come, if the public schools 
are to serve the country in the future. It will be expensive, 
and it will demand not only careful legislation but also 
enlightened administration. The problem is not to “ save 
the public schools ” at all costs: if they do not deserve to 
be saved scrap the lot. But many of us believe that they 
have a contribution to make to the life of the country, n 
future conditions as much as in the past—perhaps more so. 
And the one concern of everybody ought to be that the nght 
education for the right purposes should be given to the 
right people. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE NATION 


By G. TURBERVILLE, M.A., Headmaster of Eltham College 


HE public schools are at present resisting attack on two 
fronts. One group of critics is ready to admit that the 
education given in the public schools is superior to any other 
form of secondary education offered in these islands, but 
bitterly resents restriction of this superior education to the 
few boys whose parents can afford to pay high fees. The 
other critics hotly deny the claim that public-school educa- 
tion is superior, and contend that the sons and daughters of 
our wealthier and more influential families are being offered 
an education which is hopelessly out of date and is totally 
unable to prepare its victims to be leaders in any real 
democracy. Probably the public-school system is suffi- 
ciently adaptable to meet the more sensible criticisms of 
this second group of opponents, but it is far more doubtful 


whether the public schools will of their own accord be 
willing to adopt reforms wide enough to break down the 
barriers which exclude the children of the poorer classes. 
Some few schools are faced with difficulties which threaten 
their continued existence and have made them ready to 
consider far-reaching schemes, but the older and the 
wealthier institutions can, no doubt, survive the present 
crisis without serious inconvenience ; but the real questicn 
for the nation as a whole is not whether Eton and Harrow 
can survive in their present form, but whether Eton and 
Harrow and the rest can survive in a form which wil 
preserve their present excellencies, but make them available 
to all those who, judged by their merits and not by thei 
parents’ wealth, seem fit to receive the best form of education 
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which this country has yet evolved. It will be a tre- 
mendous loss to the whole cause of education, if the public 
schools merely decide to close their ranks, eliminate a few 
of the weaker schools, and remain the preserve of the 
families who still retain the means to enjoy them after the 
war. What is the alternative ? Some loss of independence, 
no doubt; but would that be such a terrible disaster ? The 
“ direct grant ” schools which already have had experience 
of some measure of financial assistance from the Board of 
Education have found little desire on the part of the Board’s 
officials to interfere in the running of the schools, and the 


nominal loss of independence has brought with it more 


benefits than disadvantages. Some schools fear that they 
might lose the freedom to give the particular kind of 
religious instruction for which they were founded ; but this 
fear is, surely, greatly exaggerated. There may be a few 
schools which would feel themselves obliged to refuse any 
dealings with the secular State; but many Nonconformist 
boarding schools have accepted help from the State and 
have experienced no interference with religious life ; Church 
of England schools should have even less to fear. 

Then the wealthier public schools would have to plan on 
a more economical basis; boarding-school education will 


_ always be expensive, but there is no real reason why there 


should not be a simpler standard—fewer servants and 
smaller demands on parents for the purchase of elaborate 
athletic outfits and ‘‘colours’’. Although the teaching 
staff would have to be more numerous than in a day 
school, it is difficult to justify the wide difference in salary 
scales for some head and assistant masters in the public 
schools from those prevailing in the county secondary 
schools. 

The real crux of the matter is the method of selecting the 
boys for the schools. At present the age of entry and the 
previous type of education for the prospective public-school 
boy makes it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the 
ex-elementary school boy to enter a public school. So long 
as the public schools recruit at the age of 13 plus from the 
preparatory schools while the secondary schools receive 
their main inflow from the elementary schools at the age of 
11 plus, there will be an unbridgeable gulf between the two 
types of school. It has recently been suggested that the age 
of 12 plus might be adopted by all types of school as the 
beginning of the secondary, as distinct from the primary 
stage of education ; but, whatever may be the best age for 
the transfer, it is certain that any scheme which fails to 
select the pupils for the varying types of secondary educa- 
tion at approximately the same age is bound to perpetuate 
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the present cleavage. The curriculum of the preparatory 
schools with its emphasis on Latin and French is a further 
barrier to any interchange of pupils, but the difficulties to 
be faced by a change in the curriculum are insignificant when 
compared with the upheaval that would be caused to the 
preparatory schools by a radical lowering of the age of their 
oldest pupils. 

The next step would be for the Government to offer a 
considerable number of “ State ” scholarships tenable at 
public boarding schools ; these schools generally have very 
few local connexions and it would be necessary for the 
scholarships to be awarded on a non-local basis. Also it 
would be desirable that the number of scholars entering any 
given school should not be unduly small, as the ex-elemen- 
tary scholars should have an important contribution to make 
to the life of the boarding schools, and this would become 
difficult, if they formed an insignificantly small group in the 
community. Social maladjustments and conflicts might be 
expected at first, but should soon be overcome if the 
authorities wished the scheme to succeed. No doubt there 
would be political objections to any scheme for State 
scholarships to public schools ; on the one hand there would 
be the usual cries of squandering the taxpayers’ money, and 
on the other it would be claimed that a number of inefficient 
schools were being kept from bankruptcy by public expendi- 
ture, and that the children of the working classes were being 
alienated from allegiance to their homes and class. But, 
provided the country were satisfied that the public schools 
have something of very real value to offer unobtainable in 
any other form, and also that the schools were to be open 
henceforth only to the best qualified pupils from whatever 
class they came, then it would surely be proper to maintain 
that the State should do its best to preserve the public-school 
values and so give its sons and daughters a training of 
unique excellence. Of course the whole problem bristles 
with difficulties ; the educational system of a country cannot 
be constructed on lines which diverge too far from the 
general social pattern; but if, as many people hope, the 
lines of class division are going to be drawn less clearly after 
the war, then it can reasonably be expected that the educa- 
tional system of this country should be pruned of some of 
its more obvious class privileges and that the process of 
lessening the gulf between public and county schools should 
be notably speeded up. The country already owes an 
immense debt of gratitude to the public schools; with a 
little imagination and goodwill their contribution in the 
generations yet to come may easily surpass anything that 
we have seen hitherto. 


WANTED—A NEW MATHEMATICAL SYLLABUS 
A CRITICISM 
By W. F. BUSHELL, Headmaster of Birkenhead School 


ANY must have read with surprise Mr. Shelton’s article 
with this title in the October number of The Journal. 
It is no doubt true that the teaching of mathematics, like 
that of any other subject, can be improved. But the article 
differs little in essentials from those of thirty-five years ago 
when the teaching of mathematics did indeed need renova- 
tion, and the quickening spirit of reform. The abolition of 
Euclid at that time was followed by innumerable reforms in 
all branches of mathematical teaching, and the process did 
not stop there, as is evidenced by the admirable series of 
reports and recommendations issued from that day to this 
by the Mathematical Association. 

It is therefore surprising to be told that the teaching of 
other subjects has been “ greatly modified ’’—geography, 
history, and modern languages are especially mentioned— 
“ but all attempts to move those interested in mathematical 
teaching have so far failed’, This is certainly a startling 
Statement, as some experienced teachers would have no 


hesitation in claiming that the reforms in mathematical 
teaching over the past thirty or forty years were at least as 
great as, if not greater than, those in any other subject. 

It is surprising too to find much the same beliefs expressed 
by the authors of the Spens Report. After seven pages 
spent in discussing the teaching of the subject, and in pro- 
ducing criticisms which, as in the case of Mr. Shelton, seem 
to be an echo of those of forty years ago, the author con- 
cludes by saying, ‘‘ We are convinced that a reform in 
mathematical teaching is long overdue’’. The critic might 
indeed say, as I have already done in public, that the author 
seems to be to some extent unconscious of the vast changes 
that have occurred in teaching this subject. 

But it is of Mr. Shelton’s article I wish to speak. In fair- 
ness to him I have mentioned the Spens Report, but it is 
the former and not the latter with which I would deal. 
Statements of the most sweeping characters are made, and, 
whereas there may well be a few teachers who keep alive the 
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old-fashioned methods to which he rightly objects, it is 
surely incredible that these should be widespread to-day. 

“ What for example is the value of true discount, or 
complicated calculations on stocks and shares.” I can think 
of one examination taken by one boy a few years ago which 
appeared to require a knowledge of true discount, but apart 
from that I have no recollection of mentioning the subject 
(if it is a subject) for a quarter of a century. Stocks and 
shares are, for good or ill, an integral part of everyday life 
and, as all experienced teachers will tell their pupils, one 
need only understand exactly what this subject means in 
order to find any necessary calculation simple and straight- 
forward. Indeed the lesson is more what is called ‘‘ general 
knowledge ” than arithmetic. I know of no one who, apart 
from this, teaches a learner ‘‘ complicated calculations ” on 
‘stocks and shares. Indeed the author himself tells us that 
a “ careful explanation of the meaning ” is more important 
than the calculations. I believe this opinion to be universal. 

Then comes the complaint of the “ purely artificial dis- 
tinction between arithmetic and algebra ’’. Does any one 
uphold that distinction ? It is true that most of us use 
books labelled algebra or arithmetic as the case may be, 
and, traditionally, certain elements in mathematics are 
contained in one or the other. But it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to know in which book chapters on logarithms, 
indices, surds, and the like are to be found. In short the 
distinction is rapidly disappearing in the books as it is in 
the methods of teachers. Surely all teachers nowadays are 
Opening wide the barriers that perhaps used to separate 
these and other subjects! Many a time and oft have I 
impressed this point upon my pupils. Clearly Mr. Shelton 
has done the same. But is there any evidence that other 
teachers fail to do so ? 

Mr. Shelton then tells us that “ Any features in common 
life in which mathematical treatment is useful should also 
be included’’. But is this a discovery ? And who would 
disagree ? Surely every teacher, to the limit of his ability, 
is doing this very thing. Quite rightly Prof. Hogben, in 
his remarkable works, is put forward as an example. But 
all of us do not possess his brilliant powers. Apart from 
that, however, it is certain that most teachers are endeavour- 
ing to follow such lines. 

Finally, four special points are mentioned as necessary 
for the ideal course. It is not entirely clear what these 
points imply. Is it a course for the average boy? Is ita 
course which should be covered by all at the school-certifi- 
cate stage, or an earlier or later stage ? In these circum- 
stances it is difficult to criticize it except to say that his 
ideal course does not appear to be widely different from 
that practised at present. 

But perhaps it is undesirable to examine the details of the 
proposals too closely. Let me pay a real tribute to the 
manifest sincerity of the writer, and indeed to the sincerity 
of all those who support his demands. More reform will 
certainly come, and is coming, but this has been written to 
show that during the past epoch mathematical teachers 
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have, as a body, been fully alive to their responsibilities. 
No one who has taught for the past thirty or forty years 
can fail to know something of the vast changes that have 
occurred in the outlook of teachers. Do not, in our nghtfu! 
enthusiasm for further progress, withhold a tribute from 
those who did so much for reform in the past, and from those 
who are still introducing new ideas to-day. It is certainly 
very unfair for Mr. Shelton to say that ‘‘ teachers of mathe- 
matics and mathematical associations must wake up ”’, and 
that “ this work (t.e. reform) must be done, and if it is not 
done by teachers of mathematics it will eventually be done 
by others and imposed from outside ”. Remembering, as 1. 
do, that the vast reforms of the last decade have been the 
work of teachers themselves, to many of whom I owe a 
deep debt of gratitude, and that the work is being carried 
on by their successors to-day, I cannot pass over the remark 
in silence. 

But another point must arise. If dissatisfaction exists, 
it may well be that there is some reason for it. I have 
admitted the existence of certain criticisms in the Spens 
Report. From time to time we read much the same in Tke 
Mathematical Gazette. Mr. Blackwell, for instance, in the 
February number wrote ten pages which should be studied 
by all. Although many of these criticisms were, in my 
judgment, well answered in the next number, it does seem 
to show that some dissatisfaction exists. I rejoice to know 
this is so. I began by saying that we all looked forward to 
further progress by the next generation. It may well be 
that an exaggerated account of the situation to-day, as put 
forward by Mr. Shelton, does persuade teachers to consider 
the principles on which they are teaching, If so, good 1s 
doubtless done. 

But the real issue could probably be determined more 
easily by an experienced inspector. One who wrote to me 
recently, maybe in a moment of gloom, said that only 
Io per cent of the men he saw were really teachers. He 
was not speaking of mathematics, but of all subjects. Is it 
possible that good mathematical teachers are rare, perhaps 
rarer than good teachers of other subjects? It is only a 
knowledgeable inspector who could tell us that, but most 
headmasters would agree that it is harder to find a man to 
teach mathematics than any other subject. 

Here perhaps really is the basis of these criticisms. Mir. 
Shelton is certainly wrong in failing to notice the great 
reforms of the past forty years. They are still going on. 
For the good teacher everything is there. If he teaches 
badly with all the modern aids at his disposal, the fault is 
in himself, and if, in Mr. Shelton’s experience, the general 
level of teaching is low, this is not due to the failure of the 
various associations to put forward principles and sugges- 
tions. I do not say the level of teaching is low. I am not 
at all convinced that it is true. But the fault, if fault exists. 
may lie in the direction of an insufficiency of trained and 
experienced teachers. It certainly is not due to the fact 
that proper courses of mathematics have yet to be worked 
out by the associations concerned. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FUTURE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


S1r,—Because an end has suddenly been put to any 
attempt to order and plan our personal lives for more than 
twenty-four hours ahead, it is all the more exciting to re- 
model mentally our national institutions into the forms we 
hope they will wear in the post-war resurrection. The 
confidence and wisdom of Sir Frank Fletcher’s article were 
therefore doubly valuable. The economic upheaval of the 
war has added yet another problem to those of a declining 
birth-rate and an increased spread-over of incomes, which 
for years, according to their confessions, have been bringing 
sleepless nights to public-school headmasters and doubts 
about the future to all who believe in the contribution such 
schools have made and can make to the national life. 


The remedies suggested by the writer form a definite pro- 
gramme to be proffered to the “ educational statesman ”’ who 
holds similar beliefs, and has the will to attempt the work of 
preservation and re-creation after the war. He is to suggest 
a closer association, particularly financially, between the 
older boarding schools and the state system of education; 
he is to open their doors to an increasing number of “ free 
placers ” from the public elementary schools; he is to 
encourage the day-boy element to increase the number of 
fee-payers from middle-class homes. But here, and since 
he is a “ statesman ” he will be constrained to do it in the 
official jargon, he will ‘‘ sound a warning note ”. If the 
essential nature of the public schools is to be preserved, the 
programme must be modified in practice. 
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Despite the triumphant position of the House of 
Commons in the constitution, centralization has never been 
an ideal of English political development: indeed, there 
are many, both inside and outside Government departments, 
who would say that the process had gone too far already. 
It leads to the failure to shoulder responsibility, a reluct- 
ance to make decisions, and to a uniformity of procedure 
masquerading as efficiency. Nothing could be more fatal 
to the life of the independent cultural community known asa 
“public school ’’. It would be essential to the State in 
assuming financial control to delegate administrative powers 
as widely as possible. Many local authorities are already 
aware of this, and a headmaster, so long as he keeps within 
the total of his year’s estimates, is free to allocate the money 
as he thinks fit. The most enlightened Director of Educa- 
tion I have met once said to me, “ You will find we make 
a great many rules and regulations, but we expect a decent 
headmaster to find a way round them somehow ”. Under 
a despotism so wisely benevolent as that, there is no reason 
why the public-school genius should suffer at all, and perhaps 
it will one day be borne in upon all educational authorities 
that in administering schools, paying the piper does not 
entitle you to call the tune, so much as to listen to it being 
played. Sir Frank Fletcher sums up the whole question 
when he says of the future of the public schools, ‘‘ we should 
regret and oppose strongly any action which altered their 
status as individual communities ”’ 

Another misconception may well arise about the cost of 
the process. Professor Tawney long ago pointed out that 
secondary education was in terms of resulting wealth alone a 
sound investment fora community. At present the average 
cost per head of secondary education is about £30 a year as 
compared with four times that amount in the cheapest 
public boarding schools. If the public-school influence is 
to counter the criticisms recently levelled against the State- 
aided secondary schools the State must be prepared to pay. 
It has been said that the secondary schools have not pro- 
duced leaders in the various departments of our national 
life. If that is so it is because the nation has been content 
to regard the schools as ‘ teaching shops’’ to provide 
instruction rather than training. 

Leadership needs practice like any other craft. A public 
school provides opportunities for the majority of boys to 
exercise responsibility in a restricted sphere before carrying 
the same qualities into industry or the professions, but it 
can provide these opportunities only if it is itself a complete 
community with a varied and extensive life outside the 
class-room and outside teaching hours. This demands 
equipment ; it demands the services of the best men in the 
profession adequately paid for; it may demand increasing 
subsidies to those parents unable to keep their sons at 
school during the two vital years from 16-18. 

To do all this will cost more than the {144,000,000 a year 
we were prepared to spend on national education before 
the war, though it is impossible to express the increases in 
terms of money at the moment. In terms of national effort 
it means that now, while it appears to many to be too early, 
but before, in reality, it is too late, we must plan for post- 
war education. The public schools will survive because 
England will survive, and they are essentially English, but 
let us cease to regard them as the preserves of a very small 
minority, and make them instead the national inheritance 
that they ought to be. C. R. ALLISON. 


Headmaster, Alleyn’s School, at Albion Place, Maidstone. 


Sır, —It appears to me to be fundamental in considering 
this difficult matter of the opening of the doors of public 
schools to boys of a different social class from that which 
has hitherto enjoyed their privileges, that we should be 
completely clear as to our motives. I know that a number 
of headmasters have shared with me an uneasiness of 
conscience on the score that we have in many of our recent 
conference deliberations been guilty of a regrettable mixture 
of motives. ‘‘ When the devil was ill the devil a monk 
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would be ...’’ The schools which have be en large and pros- 
perous could at any time during this century have done a 
great deal more than they have to open their doors to boys 
from the elementary and secondary schools. It is only now 
that there is a scarcity of boys that we are beginning to be 
concerned about extending the benefits of our system to the 
masses of the nation. Let us get it clear that it is the 
latter which is our motive and not an instinct for self- 
preservation. 

If we are clear about this, it must mean that any scheme 
which is adopted shall be whole-hearted and on a large scale. 
The admission of only a few carefully selected boys would 
increase those social discontents which Mr. Douie has, I 
think rightly, in his statesmanlike articles maintained as 
resulting from our present educational system based on 
considerations of wealth and social position. 

A further important consideration arises from this: it is 
that we must somehow find a means of defending the 
elementary-school boy from being turned against his humble 
but so often excellent home by his having been brought into 
contact with the lives of boys of standards different from 
his own. This can be assured only if there are sufficient of 
his own kind to make him feel comfortable and not excep- 
tional. There was a time when the grammar-school boy at 
the older universities was looked at askance, but by virtue 
of his numbers and his performance he has to a considerable 
though not to a complete extent broken down this attitude 
on the part of his more wealthy colleagues. 

I cannot feel with Sir Frank Fletcher that the mere fact 
of a boy or a man having read the same subjects at school 
or the university is sufficient to break down social barriers, 
and I do not feel that he has envisaged anything more than 
a very mild infiltration, of the kind which I should deplore. 
It must be at least on a fifty-fifty basis. His emphasis on 
an increase of the day-boy element in public schools would 
not meet the case of public schools which are far from any 
large centre of population. 

There are many ‘lions in the path’, but I am convinced 
that the main contentions of Mr. Douie make for the 
most far-reaching interests, both of the public schools and 
of the educational system of this country in general. I 
should like to see in being what was suggested at a meeting 
of the governing bodies and headmasters of public schools 
last summer—an inquiry into the whole structure of English 
education, and of course an extension of education for all 
boys up to the age of 17 or 18, 

It is undoubtedly true that there are very many boys in 
the public schools who could not win their way there on 
any real system of competition, just as there are still many 
undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge who do little with 
the opportunities that their power of purchase has given 
them. The converse is also true—that there are thousands 
of boys in the country who would immensely benefit from 
being at the public schools and at the universities who never 
have a chance of going there. 

But at all costs the independence of the public schools 
must be preserved from the flattening hand of local educa- 
tion authorities and from any other educational bodies 
which may try to govern them from offices at a distance. 
Only so can they keep their souls alive. 

Headmaster, Aldenham School. Se RIDING: 
SiR —Mr. Renwick, of Dover College, claims ‘‘ Surely no 
one will dispute that the virtues of a decent home are the 
foundations on which both the public schools and the 
preparatory schools, which feed them, build.” Would it 
not be more to the point to say that the day schools have to 
build on the same foundations, and possibly with more 
certainty of success ? 

I always thought that the boys who are sent to the 
preparatory schools are torn from their homes at the tender 
ages of 7 and 8 when they can have had little acquaint- 
ance with those homes and their virtues. Some people 
would say that these preparatory schools are a convenient 
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way of enabling some parents to dispense with the training, 
affection, and home atmosphere which should be the 
birthright of every child. 

Mr. Luce’s admirable letter in the same issue provides 
a fairer commentary, particularly his last paragraph. 
Many public schoolmasters who approach this question 
must realize, as Mr. Luce does, that the public schools 
have a great deal to learn from the other schools and are 
not in the position of benevolent missionaries who inquire 
politely : 

“ Can we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ? ” 


Perhaps this newly found interest on the part of some of 
the smaller public schools in the welfare of those outside 
the pale is due not solely to altruism but to other matters 
such as falling numbers, the decreasing birth-rate, higher 
income tax, &c. The only passport to any school should be 
the ability of the pupil to profit by the education it gives, 
and it is a great failing of the public-school system that that 
passport has been so often acquired through the parents’ 
bank balances rather than through intellectual and moral 
eminence. However, those bank balances will be so 
diminished by the end of this war that the remedy will then 
be the obvious and only one, 1.e. sell the passport for merit 
and not for cash. 


SMALL TAXPAYER. 


Sır, —Your letter and Journal have reached me. I am ata 
loss to know why you should think that the reference to 
myself in an article by a Mr. Skinner, which your paper 
unfortunately contains, should interest me. Is Mr. Skinner 
any relative of Samuel Butler’s Dr. Skinner, the headmaster 
in the school described in The Way of All Flesh ? 

To condemn views that differ from his own, as ‘ pip- 
squeak ’ views, is typical of a schoolmaster and of the type 
of English criticisms he favours. And, if poor Mr. Skinner 
can “‘ afford to ignore ” my kind of criticisms, as he says he 
can, I strongly advise him to do so; for the citation of them 
must inevitably rally to my side any one who reads his 
article and is not a schoolmaster—if such a person exists. 
And why wait five years before answering ? 

Please inform your contributor that I meant and mean 
every word I said, and that he has no right to doubt it. 
Having suffered incarceration in a public school for several 
years—they seemed a life-time—I have a right to express 
D on the subject, and shall continue to do so when I 
see fit. 


Renishaw Hall, 
Renishaw, near Sheffield. 


OSBERT SITWELL. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


S1R,—Let me begin by thanking Prof. Valentine and Mr. 
Lauwerys for the noble way in which they have responded 
to my challenge. For it was no more than that. I merely 
wished to start an argument whereby we may severally 
arrive at a closer approximation to the truth. 

Mr. Lauwerys thinks I have little knowledge of what is 
done in our departments of education. I worked my way 
through one and with certain reservations was not particu- 
larly impressed. Since those days students have from time 
to time been given in my care and I have through them had 
contacts with at least two other education departments. I 
still feel lukewarm about the value of the work done there ; 
but I blame the system and not the active members of the 
teaching staffs of these departments. Admittedly I am 
judging the system by the kind of student turned out. How 
can I do otherwise ? The proof of the pudding, &c. ... 

Be it noted, though, that I use the words ‘active mem- 
bers’ advisedly. Mr. Lauwerys’ worry is that “ far too 
many schools” he visits ‘‘ are failing to move with the 
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times ’’. Prof. Valentine amazedly wonders why I ** should 
object to the selection by education departments of schools 
which are known to be particularly efficient in the teaching 
of certain subjects’’. Mr. Lauwerys and Prof. Valentine 
should get together on this point. The crux of the matter 
is this: the staff on these ‘ picked schools’ are too often 
aware that there is very little change and much decay in the 
education departments with which they are concerned. Oid 
Blank has been giving the same demonstration lesson in 
exactly the same way for the past ten years; and students 
regularly beg, borrow, or steal old students’ notes in order 
to polish up the same old essays set year after year. This 
state of affairs will last presumably until Blank retires ; for 
Blank has long ceased to be an ‘ active’ member of the 
teaching staff of the training department. If Prof. Valentine 
does not believe me, let him get a few honest answers from 
some of the students he examines. I do not wish to be 
impertinent, but I do respectfully suggest that the external 
examiner cannot be as omniscient as Prof. Valentine makes 
him out to be. 

No. The system is wrong. Mr. Lauwerys admits that 
your lecturer in education “ has far too little time available 
for original and creative work’’. Unless he be 
of unbounded enthusiasm he will be hopelessly out of touch 
if he stays in his job longer than three or four years. He 
ought repeatedly to return to real teaching in a real class- 
room. That is what I meant by my injunction: “ get out 
of your model schools and away from your carefully pre- 
pared and artificially planned demonstration lessons ”. I 
have met only one lecturer who admitted the necessity 
for this. 

By my phrase “ present haphazard recruitment of men 
and women into the profession ”’, I refer to school teachers. 
Again the system is wrong. A recognized studentship in 
training is so very often the refuge of the mediocre sixth- 
former. He wants a university training and it is the onlv 
way he can get it. Result, the training department has a 
high percentage of young men and women with no reai ar 
acquired vocation, who finally come to look upon teach- 
ing as as pleasant a way as another of achieving with 
a minimum of effort economic security. Round pegs in 
square holes. No wonder Mr. Lauwerys feels concerned. 
So do I. I am still more concerned when I see these 
indifferent graduates holding teaching posts in elementary 
schools. The remedy should be obvious. 

Prof. Valentine accuses me of confusion of language and 
thought when I say that ‘ whilst education is a science. 
and an exact science at that, teaching is pre-eminently an 
art ’’. Mozart is a recognized genius in the musical world 
—a creative artist. He couldn’t help himself. Yet I think 
it is generally accepted that Mozart would not have been 
quite the genius Mozart without being the son of Leopold 
(who taught him music from infancy), and that likewise all 
the teaching Leopold could have given him would have 
availed little had the spark of genius not been latent. The 
same I contend is true of teaching. Yet we try to make 
schoolmasters of indifferent material, lecturers in education 
of sadly overworked ex-schoolmasters, and are not too happy 
at the result. 

I hope I am not cryptic, but this letter is already far too 
long. I should be delighted to meet both Prof. Valentine 
and Mr. Lauwerys at their convenience, when we covid 
enter more fully and freely into this discussion. 


VERNON MALLINSON. 
Loughborough Grammar School. 


GENERAL SCIENCE AND TOPICS 


S1r,—There are one or two points in Mr. J. A. Lauwervs’ 

article on general science, published in the October number 

of this Journal, which call for a reply from me. Before 

making it, may I express appreciation of Mr. Lauwerys 

statement that topic schemes “ are certainly an improve- 

ment on the older arrangements ’’. Up to the present I was 
(Continued on page 526) 
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Modern Europe 
1871—1939 
By D. C. SOMERVELL 


This book attempts to provide something new in modern history textbooks for schools. The 
nineteenth century, with an appendage dealing perfunctorily with the early years of the twentieth, 
has been accepted as the “ modern period ” for too long, and the time has now come for a new 
period beginning at 1871 and continuing to the eve of the new world war. It is this period which 
Mr. Somervell covers in his book. One feature which should make it of special interest to classes 
in current affairs is that almost twice the space is given to the period 1918-39 as to the years 


1871-1914. With 7 maps. 


4S. 


A First History of 
English Life 


By AMABEL WILiiaMs-E Luis and F. J. FISHER. 
A new series of histories for children between 
7 and 11. Written with the emphasis on 
social history, as in the authors’ very success- 
ful History of English Life, it contains 
many black-and-white illustrations and astore 
of original and amusing material—games, 
scenes to act, buildings to make, &c., which 


will be found an invaluable aid to teaching. . 


Vols. I and II now ready. 


Limp Cloth, gas. Paper, 1s. gd. 


Australia 


A Study in Warm Environments and 
their effect on British Settlement 
By GrirrirH Taytor. With end-paper 
maps, 4 half-tone plates and 142 diagrams. 

(Methuen’s Advanced Geographies.) 


2Is. net 


What Do 
Boys and Giris Read? 


By A. J. JENKinson. The author has con- 

ducted an investigation which reveals many 

interesting facts. As a result he has much 

tosay, scathing, entertaining and constructive, 

of interest both to teachers and parents. 
7s. 6d. net. 


General Science 
Part il 


By J. C. Puatr, FrReDA Jones and 
J. H. Hopkinson. This volume, together with 
the authors’ General Science, Part I, and © 
Part III (in preparation), covers a complete 
School Certificate Course. The main theme 
of Part II is the relationship between life and 
energy in its various forms. The treatment 
is experimental throughout, full details of 
each experiment being given. With 130 
diagrams. 4s. 6d. 


Life and Thought in the 


Greek and Roman World 


By Prof. M. Cary and Prof. T. J. HAARHOFF. 
A brief but comprehensive survey of the 
geographic, political, and social background 
of Greek and Roman civilization. With 
12 half-tone plates and 4 maps. 8s. 6d. 


A Modern introduction to 
The New Testament 


By Guy KENDALL. This Introduction deals 
in the light of modern learning with the out- 
standing problems of the New Testament, 
and attempts to give answers which shall be 
intelligible to boys and girls in the upper 
forms of schools. 5s. 
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under the impression that Mr. Lauwerys took the opposite 
view, and I welcome the fact that we are nearer to agreement 
than I supposed. 

The item in Mr. Lauwerys’ article which calls for some 
comment is that he mentions me by name, and classifies me 
with a number of others unnamed who “ pin their faith to 
topics ”. That hardly expresses my view. It is quite 
possible for a topic arrangement to be defective, and to be 
no improvement on the older subject teaching. I cannot 
approve or disapprove topic schemes in general; I can 
express an opinion only on a particular scheme when I have 
studied it in detail. At present I am not aware of the 
existence of any such worked out for the full school certifi- 
cate course except my own,! and so can express no opinion 
on the merits of rival schemes, that is assuming they exist, 
for none of them has been communicated to me. Mr. 
Lauwerys also says that topic schemes are “ usually ” rather 
academic and theoretical. As it is not clear whether or no 
I am included in the usually, I can hardly reply to the 
accusation unless I am sure that it is made. 

In one or two other ways Mr. Lauwerys, by classifying 
me with others unnamed, credits me with views I do not 
hold, and have never expressed. The most important is 
found in his footnote where he says that the advocates of 
the topic method “ want to exhibit the unity of science ” 
That does not apply to me. If Mr. Lauwerys will do me the 
honour to read my book again,? he will find that I carefully 
examine this question of the unity of science, which I call 
the unity of knowledge, and show that it has small relevance 
to the matter in hand. The only deduction I make from the 
principle is to show that the subject division is not inevit- 
able, and that alternative (topic) schemes are possible. 
What is required in a general-science course is not an 
application of the principle of the unity of science,, but some 
approach to continuity and unity in the presentation of the 
subject matter. I would remark also that, of the six topics 
Mr. Lauwerys mentions, three are mine, and three are not 
mine, and I do not know their source. As each topic scheme 
must be considered as a whole, it gives a false impression of 
the topic method to mix the topics of two different schemes. 

Mr. Lauwerys’ preference for the unit-plan method is 
interesting. Personally I class the unit-plan as a topic 
scheme, but a different one. Here again I find the difficulty 
that I do not know of any such worked out in detail for the 
full four years of the school certificate course, and so cannot 
assess its merits. But this leads to general questions too 
complicated for a letter, to which questions I hope to return 
at a later date. H. S. SHELTON. 


5 Ferry Road, 
Teddington, Middlesex. 


1The Syllabus of the Northern Matriculation Examinations 
Board is a topic scheme in part and is a possible exception. 

2 Theory and Practice of General Science. (Murby.) pp. 48, 
49, 104, 105. 


GENERAL SCIENCE NOW 


S1r,—I am grateful to Mr. Cunningham for his letter in 
which he calls attention to a remark of mine (in the October 
issue of The Journal) which was less cautiously worded than 
it should have been. I gladly accept his correction. I 
should have said: “ There is no conclusive evidence that 
girls find the physical sciences more difficult or less interesting 
than do boys” or perhaps even, * In spite of the results 
~ obtained in the few researches that bear on this point, Iam 
not convinced that girls naturally find, &c. 

I have studied with care, and discussed on several 
occasions with students and teachers, the researches men- 
tioned by Mr. Cunningham, as well as others such as those 
given in précis by Francis D. Curtis in his three volumes 
of Digests of Investigations 1n the Teaching of Science. The 
chief reasons why I am not quite convinced by the findings 
are : 

(1) The great difficulty of isolating sex-difference from 
all the other factors which condition interests makes some 
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of the findings less conclusive than they seem to be at 
first glance. 

Thus, for instance, there is the effect of the environment 
(town and country); the kind of teaching given in the 
school (if biology is better taught than physics, or taught 
by a more sympathetic person, it is preferred) ; and so on. 
Again in many mixed schools biology is taught by a woman 
while physics and chemistry are taught by men—which 
gives some boys the impression that biology is a “ subject 
for women ” in which boys are not very interested. Some 
of these factors are not easily eliminated unless one deals 
with a large sample drawn from many different schools. 

(2) I believe the effect of the social environment, and 
particularly of the attitude of adults, is very marked, and 
it is not properly described as a sex-conditioned difference. 

Children often copy in their games the action of the 
grown-ups they will become, and thus feed and develop 
interests. Boys copy men (playing at soldiers, train-drivers, 
&c.); girls copy women (playing at being mother, nurses, 
&c.). This does not mean that, given the stimulus, giris 
would not be interested in, say, machines. I should like tw 
know, for instance, whether girls in the U.S.A. (where mast 
women drive cars) are more interested in cars than are 
English girls; or whether in Russia (where many women 
are trained as pilots) girls are more interested in aeroplanes 
than are girls in England. 

(3) I am, however, very prepared to believe that at and 
after puberty the interest of girls in the functioning of 
living things may grow more rapidly than that of boys. 

However, these remarks are in no way intended to cast 
doubt on anything that Mr. Cunningham said in his letter. 
Indeed, my purpose in writing is chiefly to underline one 
thing he said, namely, that “ The field of subject-populanty 
has not been overworked.” I look forward to reading an 
account of Mr. Cunningham’s own research, and I hope his 
example will encourage others to investigate this important 


topic. J. A. LAUWERYyYs. 
University of London Institute of Education 
at University College, Nottingham. 


EDUCATION IN THE U.S.S.R. 


SirR,—Will you permit me to bring up to date the 
information which your contributor, J. P. MacColum, has 
included in his picture of Soviet education in the October 
number of The Journal of Education ? 

Control of Education.—Education between the ages of 
3 and 18 is controlled by the Commissariat of Education for 
each Union and Autonomous Republic, with the following 
exceptions, Arts education, including music, art, drama, 
&c., is controlled by the Commissions for Art Education ; 
physical culture is controlled by the Commission for Physical 
Culture; higher education by the Committee for Higher 
Education attached to the Council of Peoples Commissaries, 
all technical education, middle and higher, is the responsi- 
bility of the appropriate industrial, economic, agricultural, 
or social unit which requires the qualified workers. Purely 
educational control is vested in the Higher Education Com- 
mittee. Pre-school education is the responsibility of the 
factory, &c., whose workers’ children it has to educate. The 
educational side and the training of teachers are controlled 
by the Commissariat of Education. Where units are too 
small the Commissariat of Education is wholly responsible. 

The amount spent in 1939 per head as compared with the 
tsarist 1°73 roubles is 124 roubles. No ten-year education 
plan was introduced in 1932. It was only in 1939 that seven- 
year education was made compulsory for the whole Union 
and ten-year for cities and industrial settlements. The 
latter is no longer compulsory 

Pre-school Education.—In 1939 there were over two 
million children in all forms of pre-school institutions. 

There is only one type of school for general education, 
known as the Seven-Year School or Ten-Year School, 
according to the number of years pupils stay there. The 

(Continued on page 528) 
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BLACKIE’S NEW BOOKS 


General Science 


By L. J. M. COLEBY, M.A. (Cantab), Ph.D., M.Sc. (London). Senior Science Master, County School 
for Boys, Gillingham, Kent. Part I, with 4 half-tone illustrations and 178 diagrams. gs.6d. Part II in active preparation. 

This, the first of two books, covers the first two years’ work of a School Certificate Course in General Science. The 
fundamental elementary principles and the various Sciences are adequately treated and the author does not “‘ lose the 
science in the generality.” 


A Biology Course for Schools 


By R. H. DYBALL, M.A., City of London School. With 210 drawings and photographs. 4s.6d. In two parts, 
2s. 6d. each. 

This new Biology provides a course of study suitable for candidates taking Biology as an independent subject in any of 
the various School Certificate Examinations. The Junior volume is intended to be used in the first two years, and while 
it is an integral part of the complete course, it can be used both as a general preliminary survey of plant and animal life 
suitable for younger pupils of 11 or 12 to 13 or 14 years of age, and as an introduction to the much stiffer Senior books. All 
essential difficulties have been reserved for the Senior Book, which deals mainly with the structure and function of certain 
less familiar forms of living creatures. 


A School Algebra 


By C. WOIDE GODFREY, M.A. (Cantab), Headmaster of Thetford Grammar School, and R. C. B. TAIT, 
B.Sc. Hons. (London), Senior Mathematics Master at Thetford Grammar School. 

A course in Algebra, which covers the School Certificate Syllabus of Elementary Mathematics for all the various 
examining bodies. The book is divided into four parts, each containing a suggested year’s work, and is issued in the 
following forms. 

Complete. 3s.9d. With Answers, 4s. 
Parts I and II (one vol.), 28. 3d. With answers, 2s. 6d. 
Parts III and IV (one vol.), 28. 3d. With answers, 2s. 6d. 


Latin Unseens for School Certificate 


With Hints on the doing of Unseens. By C. H. St. L. RUSSELL, late Senior Assistant Master, Clifton 
College. 2s. 10d. 

This book of Latin Unseens consists ‘of 120 pieces of the same standard of difficulty and of the same length as the 
pieces usually set for the School Certificate. Some of the pieces are taken from old Certificate Papers. The Hints 
that precede them on the doing of unseens are drawn from the experience of half a century in teaching pupils at about 


Part III, 1s. 9d. With answers, as. 
Part IV, 1s. gd. With answers, as. 


the Certificate standard of knowledge and intelligence. 


Revision Course of French 


Grammar. By B. J. PENDLEBURY, 
M.A., Assistant Master at the Douglas High School 
for Boys, 1.O.M. 1s. od. 


This book is designed to provide a systematic course of 
revision for fourth forms. It should be of special value in 
classes that have been temporarily disorganized owing to 
war conditions. 


Blackie’s French Plays 
Forty titles. 1s. 2d. cach. New title. 

La Grammaire. LABICHE and JOLLY. 
Edited by HELEN TRUDGIAN, Docteur és- 
Lettres (Paris), Lauréate de l’Académie Français, 


Reader in Modern Languages, University College, 
Exeter. With Introduction and Notes. 


Highways and Byways of 


French Literature Nine tits. 
1s. 9d. each. New title 

La Bête dans les Neiges. 
By FRANCISQUE PARN. Edited by G. A. 


RIDING, M.A., Headmaster of Aldenham School. 
With footnotes and Vocabulary. 


Blackie’s Standard English 


Clas sics. Over one hundred titles. Price 1s. 2d. 
to 28. 9d. New titles 


English Essays: A Representative Anthology. 
Selected and edited by W. CUTHBERT ROBB, 
M.A., Head of the English Department, The High 
School, Hawick. as. 6d. 


Thirty-four essays from the time of Bacon to the present 
day. With historical and critical Introduction, Bio- 
Sesame Notes, and an appendix of Critical Notes and 

ercises. 


Chaucer’s Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales. Edited by R. F. 
PATTERSON, M.A. (Cantab), D.Litt., 


(Glasgow.) With biographical and critical Introduction, 
Explanatory Notes, and a Complete Glossary. 1s. 6d. 


Marlowe’s Edward the Second. 


Edited by R. G. LUNT, M.A. (Oxon). Assistant 
Master at Radley College. With Introduction, Notes 
and Appendices. 2s. gd. 


0 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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term ‘ labour school ’ has been out of use since 1929. There 
are special schools, both day and boarding, for mental and 
physical defectives and a few for moral defectives. The 
curriculum is alike for all normal schools and specialization 
does not begin till after school. The number of pupils in the 
autumn of 1940 between the ages of 8 and 18 was 37,000,000 
in 170,000 schools. The three-shift school was abolished 
several years ago, and the two-shift was dropped two years 
ago. 

Technical Education.—Workers’ Faculties are not tech- 
nical courses. They are university preparatory courses to 
enable any worker who has missed a secondary education 
and wishes to enter a university to do so. They are fast 
diminishing. Technical training is obtained in technical or 
professional schools which pupils enter at 15 and where they 
stay from three to five years according to the speciality. 
In Factory Apprentice Schools entrance is at 15. The course 
lasts a year and trains factory workers. Higher technical 
education is given in institutes or universities in a course 
lasting five to six years. In 1940 there are 709 higher educa- 
tion institutions with over 600,000 students. 

In 1933, literacy had reached only 76 per cent, a little 
higher in some advanced districts. In 1939 it was said to be 
99 per cent and 100 per cent for under 60’s. 

Adult Education is of two kinds, professional and general, 
and is provided both by economic units and the State. It 
varies from short courses arranged in the factory to three 
years in industrial academies, is extra-mural and internal, 
and is carried on wholly in work-time, partly in work-time, 
and wholly in free-time after work. An important part is 
played by correspondence courses. In 1939, 40 million 
adults were taking some course or other. It is provided by 
the State, by industry, and by agriculture. 

Languages.—All education is carried on in the language 
of the people. It is now being given in 76 languages. 
Russian is compulsory, and a European language is com- 
pulsory at the age of 12. The teachers for the nationalities 
are almost entirely native, the training being both native 
and Russian. 


There is no special cooperative education. Some con- 
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sumer co-operatives, the only kind that exist, may mn 
their own technicums. 

Subjects.—The curriculum, which is alike for all schocl:, 
gives one year only to social science, that is the political 
structure and principles of the country. Literature, gev- 
graphy, and history are separate subjects not included in 
social science. Club work is an out-of-school activity. The 
artistic culture is supplemented by the club work, which is 
four hours a week, by the facilities at the Pioneer Palaces 
and Houses of which Moscow for example has 17, by the 
special professional theatres for the schools, by their own 
cinemas, concerts, libraries, and museums. Apart from the 
public children’s libraries every school has a library with a 
full or part-time librarian according to the size of the school. 

Method.—The decree of 1932 made the class lesson the 
basic part of teaching, and abolished both Project Method 
and Dalton Plan. Polytechnization was dropped in 1937. 

Defects of the System.—The system would not be human 
if it had no shortcomings, but they are not those Mr. 
MacColum mentions. The university entrance examinaticn 
is of the standard of matriculation, a little lower in some 
subjects and a little higher in others. It is Soviet university- 
trained workers, with the help of older workers, few in com- 
parison, who have brought one of the most backward 
countries to first place in the world for some industries anc 
second place for others. It is the same Soviet-trained pecrle 
who still make the Moscow Art Theatre, and the ballet, and 
the opera, the finest in. the world. It is Soviet-trairec 
sculptors and architects as well as older ones who have 
produced magnificent sculpture and architecture. Ard 
when your contributor says that “ no great strides have 
been made from this position (1921) in the cultural finer 
sphere ’’, then it is quite obvious he has not been to the 
U.S.S.R. since that date. BEATRICE KING, 


Chairman Education Section of the Societv 
of Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R., 
Author of The Soviet Education System, &c. 


28 Aldbourne Road, 
London, W. 12. 


EMPIRE AND FOREIGN NEWS 


UNIVERSITIES IN MANY LANDS 
By T. RAYMONT 


N 1932 there appeared, under the title The Universities 
in a Changing World, a descriptive account of uni- 
versities in France, Germany, Great Britain, the United 
States, Italy, and Russia. Little did the writers dream of 
the catastrophic changes soon to take place in one of the 
countries most famous for its universities. The same 
publishers have now brought out a sort of sequel, com- 
prising as before independent essays by authoritative 
writers, but this time on the development of university 
institutions in certain countries beyond the borders of 
Europe.! America leads the way with an allowance of 
eighty pages; then follow the self-governing British 
Dominions, and then India, each with an allowance of 
twenty to thirty pages; and lastly, with ten or dozen pages 
apiece, countries of the Far East and the Near East, 
including China, Japan, Egypt, Turkey, and Iran. The 
final essay deals with the Hebrew university at 
Jerusalem. 

This simple recital of what the reader may expect to find 
in the book is enough to suggest that, as in the previous 
volume, no generally accepted idea of the functions of a 
university is to be found. The familiar antitheses jostle one 
another in these pages. Is teaching or research the uni- 
versity’s chief concern ? As to the teaching function, should 

1The University Outside Europe: Essays on the Development 
of University Institutions in Fourteen Countries. Edited by 
E. BRADBY. (ros. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


the university restrict its aim to intellectual training or 
expand it to “ the education of the whole man ” ? What 
are the respective places of the broad humanities and of 
technical and professional preparation ? Where is generai 
culture to end and specialization to begin? We find these 
questions answered differently, according to a country's 
past and recent history, and also according to its present 
social conditions. For each of these essays is not only a 
historical but also a sociological study. 

A few remarks on certain countries will serve as a further 
explanation of the scope of the book. Between 1850 and 
the world war, American universities were dominated by 
German ideals. By 1914 some 10,000 Americans had spent 
years in German universities, the great majority returning 
to professorships in American colleges. Since 1914 English 
points of view have returned to favour, in particular as 
regards residence, tutorial instruction, honours courses, and 
(Lowell of Harvard here joining issue with his predecessor 
Eliot) personal interest in students outside the classroom. 
Canada has obvious affinities both with the United States 
and with Britain, and has “an unrivalled opportunity, 
educationally speaking, to make the best of both worlds `. 
South Africa, hke London, passed through a stage in which 
the “ university ’’ was merely an external examining body. 
In Australia, with its scattered population, State contre: 
even of university education is inevitably strong. Fer 
economic reasons liberal culture has little chance, and 
specialization is so premature as to raise a doubt whether 
the average doctor or lawyer is an educated man. New 

(Continued on page 530) 
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as never before ... 


OF EDUCATION 


. . there should be little danger of over-emphasizing the importance of the principle upon which 
Nelson’s Parallel History has been planned. They tell, side by side, with the fullest detail—these 
skilfully designed ten books—the story of England against the background of Europe, and of Europe 
against the background of England ; they present, step by step, a complete, progressive picture of 


Shape that 
Sentence! 


By A. J. J. RATCLIFF, M.A. 


An arresting new book on the writing of English, its 
importance is to stimulate the reader to get the feel 
of his sentence when reading and writing. 


It attempts by discussion, diagrams and exercises to 
show the importance and the operation of shape in 
sentence construction. The book is not a complete 
grammar or composition, however, but a brief, pointed 
guide to essentials. 


“Crazy houses,” says the author in an introductory 
chapter, ‘‘areall right in pantomimes or dreams, but 
unsatisfactory in the workaday world; likewise 
crazy sentences.” Is. 


woo) H LY aliil | eol le Ye 


this country’s development within the framework 
of Continental history. No comparable text- 
books of their kind exist. They took many months 
to prepare in order that the most remarkable 
collection of pictures could be assembled from 
world-wide sources. They are taken from con- 
temporary drawings and illuminations of MSS., 
engravings of later periods, sketches and rubbings 
of actual historical objects, statues, brasses, armour, 
household utensils, &c. ; photographs of build- 
ings and ruins ; maps of the time ; reproductions 
of portraits, many in full colour. Thus, apart from 
the value of the parallel method, the pages are 
alive with vivid colour of each period, and each 
period is itself treated by an expert. 


Introductory : A Book of Pre-History, by D. P. 
Dobson, Litt.D., F.S.A. A Book of Ancient 
History, by the same author. Each, 2s. 3d. 


England and Europe : 
la. Early Times to A.D. 1485, by H. Russell Cruise, B.A. 


2a. 1485 to 1714, by M. R. Dacombe, M.A. 3s. 
3a. 1714 to 1815, by C. H. Gerred, B.A. 3s. 
1783 to 1914, by Percy Meadows, M.A. 3s. 


Europe and England : 
Ib. Early Times to A.D. 1500, by D. Dymond, M.A. 2s. 9d. 
2b. 1494 to 1715, by F. J. Weaver, M.A. 3s. 
3b. 1715 to 1815, by Victor Cohen, B.A. 3s. 
4b. 1789 to 1914, by Percy Meadows, M.A. 3s. 


Nelson, 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


NELSON’S PARALLEL HISTORY 


General Editors: RICHARD WILSON, D.Litt., and F. J. WEAVER, M.A. 


929 
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Zealand has been too pre-occupied with economic develop- 
ment to attend much to higher education, and its university 
has borrowed too much external government from London, 
and too much lecturing from Scotland. From another 
source one learns that the present domination of the schools 
by an external examination is keenly and ably contested. °? 

The work of the Indian universities is described as 
vitiated by the poor equipment of the students, a fact which 
is “ primarily economic and political ”. The tragic story 
of the Chinese universities is told sadly and yet hopefully. 
Japan bears witness to the power of university education, 
for the university, as “the most important organ in 
absorbing western civilization ’’, has greatly contributed 
to the making of modern Japan. Turkey is shown to have 
made extraordinary progress in higher education, chiefly 
on the side of science, medicine, and law, but with an eye 
to the development of a broad liberal culture. 

The mention of Turkey recalls a significant fact concern- 
ing the exiles from German universities. The editor of this 
volume, while passing no judgment on the measures taken 
by the Nazi government, is perfectly clear as to their bene- 
ficial results in the universities of other lands. He quotes 
the report for 1937-8 of the Society for the Protection of 
Science and Learning, to the effect that, taking teachers 
and research workers alone, 161 were placed through the 
Society’s efforts in the United States, 128 in Great Britain, 
and no fewer than 45 in Turkey—a relatively small country. 
The effect of this dispersal of German intellectuals is one of 
the crumbs of comfort to be gathered during a desolating 
crisis in the world’s history. 


3 Entrance to the University. By W. Tuomas, C. E. BEEBY, 
and M. H. Oram. (Educational Research Series, No. 10.) (7s. 6d. 
net. New Zealand : Council for Educational Research ; London: 
Oxford University Press.) 


U.S.A. 


ONTEMPORARY American opinion on educational 
questions and on the struggle of democracy versus 
totalitarianism finds expression in the special Convention 
issue of The American Teacher. Dr. George S. Counts, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, President for the 
second consecutive year of the American Federation of 
Teachers, said : 


“ American democracy is entering the most troubled 
and critical period of its history. Of this there can no longer 
be any doubt. Due to various causes our democracy is 
being threatened on all sides. New forms of despotism of 
great vigour and aggressiveness, deriving from both domestic 
and world conditions, are challenging the ways of free men 
everywhere. As its contribution to the defence of demo- 
cracy, the American Federation of Teachers must do two 
things. It must do all in its power to defend the public 
school and prevent the slashing of the educational budget. 
Also it must strive increasingly to make the public school 
programme serve the cause of American democracy more 
effectively than ever before.” 

Of the resolutions passed by the Convention the two 
regarded as most important were : 


(1) A Resolution for a Unanimous Declaration for 
Democracy and an Unequivocal Repudiation of Totalitarian 
Tendencies. The positive clauses of this resolution re- 
affirmed certain democratic principles, particularly en- 
dorsing the principle that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. The negative 
clauses unequivocally condemned any government which 
practices or advocates dictatorship, the repudiation of civil 
liberties and the suppression of free trade unions. 

(2) A Resolution on the Present Emergency in Education 
stating that public education as a primary social agency was 
facing the most grave and complicated situation since its 
inception. It was being attacked in the name of economy, 
religion, morals, and patriotism. Economic insecurity and 
the threat of war endangered the stability and expansion of 
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the system of free public education. It was therefore 
resolved that immediate and vigorous action be taken to 
expand facilities of public education and to protect it 
against forces destructive to its welfare, so that, among 
other things, American teachers may continue their funda- 
mental work of training citizens for democracy and playa 
constructive role by building sound judgments and intelli- 
gent loyalties, thereby promoting the democratic morale of 
the American people in this time of crisis. 

Two tenure cases fought during the year are of interest to 
British readers. At Jacksonville forty teachers were dis- 
missed without charges, though there were rumours that 
they were discharged because they had worked for the 
enactment of a local tenure law. The local Board of 
Education stubbornly refused to review the cases. Strong 
financial support was afforded from the A.F.T. defence fund 
for fighting an election, the result of which was that the 
President of the Union was elected Superintendent of 
Schools and a majority of the school board was elected by 
the combined forces of the A.F.T. and the Florida Federa- 
tion of Labour. In the other case five professors, unfairly 
dismissed at the University of Montana, were reinstated after 
successful negotiation. 

Teachers here will endorse the closing words of the 
Presidential address : 

“ The crux of our problem is the teacher. Democratr 
education requires two conditions here: of the teacher, 
loyalty to the essential values of democracy ; of society, 
security and freedom for the teacher in both school and 
community. Only democratic teachers, free and secure in 
their posts, can rear a generation of free men and women.” 


S. B. L. 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


N extremely interesting article on public schools in 

England under war conditions was recently published 

in the Christian Science Monitor. The writer, G. F. Timpson, 

first stresses the great importance of the public schools to 
British life and then goes on to discuss their future. 

“ The fact is becoming apparent,” he writes, ‘ that the 
essential qualities which make the public schools so valuable 
an asset are not necessarily bound up with the expensive 
equipment and the highly specialized studies which auto- 
matically exclude from them all children whose parents 
cannot afford an expensive preparatory school education 
followed by four years varying at fees from £245 a year at 
Eton to £60 a year at the least expensive schools.” 

In the opinion of the writer a few of the more expensive 
schools will survive, but he sees the others modifying their 
methods to enable them to give equal education to a greater 
number of pupils including those with parents of moderate 
means. 

He then goes on to discuss the means by which a number 
of schools have overcome the problems set by the war, and 
he pays particular attention to the lending of school 
premises by schools in safe areas to those situated in the 
heavily bombed parts of the country. This, he believes, is 
all to the good, “ .. . both staff and boys had gained 
immensely by the resourcefulness, inventiveness, and good 
fellowship engendered by the move ”’, he writes. 

Turning to the way in which masters and scholars have 
met the demands for service brought by the war, he writes : 

‘‘In the earlier days of the war, masters and elder boys 
were trained as air-raid wardens and first-aid workers. 
When invasion became imminent elder boys, already as a 
rule well trained by school Officers’ Training Corps, enlisted 
in the Home Guard, giving much of their free time to military 
duty. Large-scale help with the harvest and with the 
collection of salvage has been organized, extensive gardens 
cultivated, and Savings Groups started under the National 
Savings scheme. All this has been done at the expense 
of organized recreation and free time, and the normal 

(Continued on page 532) 
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For Publication on 5th December 


A PRACTICAL ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY 


FOR 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 


By G. W. F. R. GOODRIDGE, formerly Senior Modern Language 
Master at Monkton Combe, and author of several successful books 
in French Composition. 


Pp. 310 5s. net 


or bound with The Concise Oxford French Dictionary, 10s. net 


This book may be regarded either as a section of the now well-known CONCISE OXFORD 
FRENCH DICTIONARY compiled by M. Abel Chevalley and Marguerite Chevalley or as a 
separate English-French dictionary, drawn up on an original and helpful plan. 


The sales of M. Chevalley’s Concise Oxford French Dictionary are proof of its excellence, and 
it is no criticism of larger and more elaborate dictionaries to say that it remains the most 
remarkable, the most complete, the most accurate of all dictionaries of its size and price. 
Many translators from French into English have paid it the tribute of constant use, and it is 
rare to find Its falling short of all reasonable demands made upon it. But it has always had one 
definite drawback—liIts onesidedness. Schools, in particular, need a dictionary that can be 
used ‘both ways’, and so far the Concise Oxford French Dictionary has provided guidance only for 
those reading French texts. It has long been the intention to fill the gap, but it was difficult 
to find any compiler with the knowledge, the taste, and the ingenuity to equal M. Chevalley 
on his own terms. Finally, this paragon was found in the person of Mr. Goodridge, and the 
result of his labours Is fully worthy of the original upon which it is based and which it 
complements. 


A PRACTICAL ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY is intended, not primarily for French 
speakers desiring to read English books, but for English speakers desiring to write or speak 
French. Even those Englishmen who have a knowledge of French sufficiently fluent for normal 
purposes, feel the need of a dictionary when they sit down to write letters, and would often 
be glad of one in the tight corners of conversation. Mr. taunt has given special attention 
to the requirements of schools, and also to commercial phraseology. For a handbook—and 
that is what it really is—of its kind, his dictionary contains a more than usually full list of 
animals, flowers, fruits, fish, birds, and insects. 


Throughout, Ingenious methods have been adopted to instruct and warn the user of pitfalls, 
both grammatical and syntactical. 


The danger-signal 4, so opportunely adopted by M. Chevalley to mark words of similar 
or approximate form but with different meanings in the two languages, meets a like and timely 
need In this section of the dictionary. 


The sign + before an aspirate H or Y signalizes that elision and liaison in these cases are 
impossible. The employment of an asterisk * with all irregular and defective verbs may provide 
a useful warning. 
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programme of school work has continued uninterrupted. 
Summer holidays were freely given up for farm and Home 
Guard duties?” 

In sum the writer sees happy if changed days ahead for 
English public schools. Their scope will be widened, they 
will cater for different classes but their standard will not 
suffer. Nor does he see any fundamental change in present 
methods of organization. They will still run on the House 
system and have boarders, but the scope will be greater 
and he believes that in the long run this can only benefit 
both the educational system and the country. 

S. H. KAHN. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


HE first issue of the Bulletin of Educational Statistics for 

the Union of South Africa (3s.) has been published by 

the National Bureau of Educational and Social Research 
established at Pretoria. Not only statistics, but also a 
certain amount of interpretation and historical perspective 
are supplied. Mr. P. A. W. Cook, the Director of the Bureau, 
has been at great pains to plan the Bulletin on sound lines. 
An historical introduction, a descriptive outline of the 
present system, and a bibliography are included. The 
information in regard to university education is interesting 
and significant. There are four teaching universities— 
Capetown (with 2,637 students in 1939), Stellenbosch (1703), 
Witwatersrand (2,544), Pretoria (1,498) ; together with the 
University of South Africa, which has five affiliated colleges 
and examined 2,385 external students in 1938. This form 
of evolution, the result of prolonged controversy, may be 
applicable to England, the University of London corre- 
sponding to the University of South Africa. In addition, 
there is Fort Hare University College for Natives. Apart 
from the numbers of students already quoted, the statistics 
for university education are cumulative for “ all institu- 


NEW 


THE CINEMA IN EDUCATION 
By R. S. MILES 


HE Ministry of Information has had many brickbats 
hurled at it, but its violent critics have perhaps 
forgotten that it is an infant Ministry which had thrust 
upon it a man’s task before its infantile growing pains had 
been overcome. Consequently many of its efforts have been 
ill-judged, but that cannot be said about the film campaign 
which it has recently launched upon the country. In con- 
ception it is magnificent—a thousand shows a week is a 
valiant aim—and it is inevitable that criticism should be 
directed against details. 

One interesting fact emerges from the Ministry’s scheme. 
It is that one government department concerned with 
education, in a broad sense, has realized the value of the 
film as a teaching medium. The audiences aimed at are 
heterogeneous ones, but the Ministry’s resources for 
complete shows or individual films (obtainable from the 
Central Film Library, Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
S.W. 7) are put at the disposal of schools. Each Region has 
its Film Officer who will supply all details and make all 
arrangements for the displays. One must assume that the 
more austere Board of Education is giving the scheme its 
blessing, and one wishes that it would take a greater interest 
in the scheme by attempting to define some of the qualities 
to be looked for in the films for school-shows. 

It must be remembered that these films have not been 
made with youthful audiences specifically in mind, there- 
fore the lists should be most carefully scrutinized before 
choice is made. The following titles suggest all-round 


suitability : ‘‘Sea Fort”, “ Battle Fleets of Britain ”, 
“ Men of Africa ’’, ‘‘ Wings over Empire ’’, ‘‘ Five Faces ”’, 
‘‘"Ware Boney ’’, “ Coal”, “ Plans for Living”, “The 


Londoners ’’, ‘‘ The New Britain ’’, ‘‘ Men of the Light- 
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tions ”. This is unfortunate, for separate statistics as to 
teachers and faculties are necessary if we are to understand 
the organization. The educational ladder illustrated on 
page 10 shows that the age for matriculation is 19 years 
and for the junior certificate 17 years. There is an impor- 
tant group of eight technical colleges. 

The Bulletin for the first time gives a synoptic view oi 
South African education, and the impression created is 
most favourable. 

The Cape Education Department celebrated its centenary 
in 1939—or would have done if the war had not intervened. 
Instead of an official celebration, Mr. vos Malan, the 
Superintendent-General of Education, in his annual report, 
surveys the main phases of the educational system to-day, 
its counterpart a century ago being described in a special 
number of the Education Gazette. In Chapter VIII he dis- 
cusses somewhat critically the “ latest report of the Union 
Education Department ”, the principal argument relating 
to the problem of differentiation in education and the Unica 
Secretary's charge that “ our education is to a large externt 
intellectualistic ’’. Secondary and high schools, the Union 
Secretary maintains, generally try to arrange their courses 
in such a way that the pupils’ access to the university is not 
obstructed, with the result that intellectual standards in 
institutions for higher education are depressed. 

We express no opinion on the questions at issue, but draw 
the important moral that provincial administration is not 
subservient to the Union administration, though the Union 
Secretary in his report described himself as ‘‘ educational 
head '’ and “considers it his prerogative to express his 
opinions not only on educational matters of a general nature, 
but also on specific problems with which the provincial 
departments have to deal ”. This protest is timely if there 
is any serious intention to introduce totalitanan methods 
into South African education. 


MEDIA 


ships ’’, ‘‘ Mediaeval Village ’’, ‘‘ Britain’s Youth ’’, “ Raw 
Materials ’’, ‘‘ It Comes from Coal ’’. 

Included in the list from the Central Film Library are 
four films which should have a definite appeal to boys in the 
top forms. They are “ Raising Soldiers ”, “ Raising 
Sailors’’, “Into the Blue”, and “ Wings of Youth" 
(Empire Air Training Scheme). 

These films would build up many programmes and there 
are, of course, many others which may be considered suit- 
able in individual cases. Such films as these will not only 
stimulate the spirit of the country’s youth but also provide 
some background for their understanding of current 
conditions. 

Admirable as this scheme is, it falls far short of supplying 
the need for really good educational films, and one would 
suggest that the Ministry (in collaboration with the Board) 
establish a special unit to produce educational films for use 
in schools. The technical resources are there. Let the 
Government provide the money. They need only be short 
—for from five to ten minutes—and give some idea of the 
economic links of the Empire, of the imperial structure 
generally, and of primary economic facts such as are con- 
tained in the “ Let your Shopping help our Shipping” 
advertisements. 

Finally, if the awakening of national spirit be the aim, 
then many of the historical films commercially made should 
be put on 16mm. stock and/or shown at special extra- 
curricular matinées in cinemas. The historical details may 
not be accurate, but more atmosphere is conveyed in these 
than any teacher can give and, it has been quite reasonably 
asserted, more history has been assimilated from films of 
this kind than from hosts of history lessons. If the irtele- 
vancies are considered to be too great the films can still 
convey their spirit by careful editing, and incidentally be 
reduced to a more usable class-room length and content. 
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Distribution of Non-Theatrical Films.—The Board 
of Education, in Circular 1530, draw attention to the scheme 
of the Ministry of Information for the distribution of non- 
theatrical films which is now in operation. The scheme, so 
far as it may affect schools, is as follows : 

(a) Fifty projectors are being operated from the Ministry’s 
Regional Information Offices. Twenty-six projectors will 
be added shortly. These seventy-six projectors will provide 
shows of films to audiences in clubs, societies, and adult 
education groups in all parts of the country. The regional 
information officer will also, on request, provide shows in 
schools during the mornings. The films are of an educative 
and informative nature. 

(6) Fifty projectors are being allocated to local authority 
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institutions, such as public libraries, for display of the 
Ministry's films. These projectors could be used for special 
shows for school children, e.g. at suitable times in public 
libraries, if the school authorities collaborated in the matter 
with the regional information officers. 

(c) All the Ministry’s films are available in 35 mm. and 
16mm. sound versions from the Central Film Library, 
Imperial Institute, Exhibition Road, London, S.W. 7. This 
library has been formed by amalgamating the G.P.O. Film 
Library and the Empire Film Library, and adding the 
Ministry of Information’s films. Approved borrowers may 
borrow the films from the library free of charge. 

(d) Full particulars of local facilities may be obtained 
from the Ministry’s regional information officers. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


School Holidays at Christmas.—Administrative 
Memorandum No. 259 points out that most schools have 
already had their summer holidays curtailed and many 
teachers have been working under conditions of great strain. 
The Board accordingly see no reason why the normal 
Christmas holidays should not be given. At the same time, 
local education authorities and school governors in recep- 
tion areas are reminded of the importance of discouraging 
children from returning home to evacuation areas during 
the holidays and of making arrangements for keeping such 
children happily occupied and off the hands of the house- 
holders as much as possible. As was the case during other 
holiday periods, teachers in reception areas should be 
released for their holidays in rotation so as to enable a 
sufficient proportion of them to be available for supervisory 
duties during the period that the schools are closed for 
instruction though open for recreative activities. The 
assistance in these arrangements of helpers from voluntary 
organizations should also again be sought. 


War Allowances to Teachers.—The following recom- 
mendations of the Burnham Elementary, Secondary, and 
Technical Committees have been accepted by the Board of 
Education for the purposes of their grants: (1) That as 
from April 1, 1940, a war allowance of 6 per cent of salary 
shall be paid to teachers whose remuneration does not 
exceed {260 perannum. (2) That teachers whose remunera- 
tion exceeds {260 but is less than {275 12s. per annum shall 
receive an allowance sufficient to bring their salary with 
allowance up to the same level as that of teachers receiving 
£260 per annum. For the purposes of assessing the war 
allowance, the salary to be taken into account should be the 
scale salary and any allowances payable in accordance with 
the Reports of the Burnham Committees, but excluding 
any emoluments falling outside the scope of those Reports. 
Superannuation contributions will not be payable on the 
war allowance. 


Storage of Chemicals in Schools.—In Administrative 
Memorandum No. 255 the Board of Education refer to the 
considerable risk of fire due to breakage of bottles contain- 
ing dangerous chemicals in the event of a school being 
damaged in an air-raid. Those responsible should take 
precautions to minimize this risk. Only the smallest quanti- 
ties of such chemicals, in particular sodium, potassium, 
phosphorus, ether, and all strong acids, should be kept in 
the building and, even so, sodium, potassium, and phos- 
phorus should be kept in metal containers. Arrangements 
should be made to store the larger quantities away from the 
main building and in a place where air can circulate freely. 


Grants in Aid of the Service of Youth. — The 
arrangements for the administration of grants in aid of the 
Service of Youth were set out in Circular 1503 of March 15 
last. Experience gained during the last six months suggests 


that in a number of areas the availability of grant-aid and 
the method of applying for it are still insufficiently known 
to voluntary organizations. Administrative Memorandum 
No. 256 gives information about the sources from which 
local voluntary activities and schemes of development may 
normally be financed, and on the steps to be taken by local 
voluntary bodies wishing to apply for a grant in aid of 
existing activities or of a scheme of development. 


Correspondence Courses for Members of H.M. 
Forces.—A considerable number of the young men and 
women joining H.M. Forces were previously engaged on 
courses of study which, unless special measures were taken, 
would be brought to a standstill. Arrangements are there- 
fore being made by the Service departments, with the 
collaboration of the Board of Education, to initiate a scheme 
of tuition by correspondence as one of the measures adopted 
by those departments for providing educational facilities for 
men and women serving in H.M. Forces. 

After consultation with several of the professional institu- 
tions, arrangements have been made for the drafting of 
courses of study in certain subjects, and this list of subjects 
may be extended from time to time, if and when demands 
arise. In order to carry out the scheme it will be necessary 
to build up panels of qualified persons to deal with the 
marking of scripts sent in by students, and more generally 
to give advice as to courses of reading, &c. The Board hope 
that authorities will see no objection to invitations being 
sent to teachers in technical and commercial colleges and 
schools who hold the necessary qualifications to volunteer 
for this service. It will be made quite clear that no teacher 
should commit himself to any obligations which would 
interfere with his ordinary work in the school. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Association of Principals of 
Technical Institutions has intimated his willingness to 
communicate with principals asking for lists of teachers who 
are Suitable and might be available for this work, and 
invitations will subsequently be issued to teachers. 


Scottish Youth Leaders.—Scottish teachers have come 
forward in unexpected numbers in answer to the call for 
more trained leaders to take part in the Government's 
Welfare of Youth Scheme. Over 200 applications were 
received for the intensive course in club and youth centre 
work recently held at Skelmorlie. One hundred and sixty 
of the applicants were teachers who are offering to give up 
their evenings to youth welfare work as an important form 
of national service. They will be trained to act as leaders 
in new youth centres which are being opened by education 
authorities in boys’ and girls’ clubs, former pupil clubs, 
recreative continuation classes, youth service clubs, and in 
the work of various youth organizations. 


War Damage to Schools.—The Durham County Educa- 
tion Committee have prepared a report on war damage to 
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schools for consideration by the County Council. The report 
states that very little damage has been done. Two cases of 
major damage have occurred, and fourteen other schools 
suffered slight damage. In none of the schools has the 
attendance of children been interfered with. No injury of 
any kind has been reported to children or teaching staff. 
In Kent, also, schools have not escaped the results of enemy 
air activity. While the schools which have been seriously 
damaged have fortunately been few, a number have suffered 
minor damage to the roof or to the windows. In certain 
districts a few schools may be temporarily required for 
emergency relief purposes, but every effort will be made to 
restore the school to its ordinary use as quickly as possible. 
Wherever it may be necessary to cease to use a school for 
teaching purposes, the Kent Education Committee ask 
teachers to organize a system of home tuition so that 
contact can be maintained with all the children and some 
educational work carried on. 


Royal Society of Arts.—The Council of the Royal 
Society of Arts have decided, so far as circumstances permit, 
to carry out their usual programme of meetings, especially 
as many of the papers arranged have some bearing on the 
national effort. To meet present conditions, all meetings 
will begin at 1.45 p.m., and light refreshments, at a small 
charge, will be obtainable in the Library from 1 to 1.30. 
‘Included in the ordinary meetings are lectures on “ Recent 
Social Changes in India ’’, by Sir Atul C. Chatterjee, ‘‘ James 
Barry ”, by Prof. T. Bodkin, and “ Problems of Building 
Reconstruction ”, by the Coventry City architect. In addi- 
tion, special sections on India and Burma, and the 
Dominions and Colonies, have been arranged. 


‘‘Cheerful Rationing.’’—‘ Cheerful Rationing ”, the 
gaily-coloured card of practical recipes and domestic elec- 
trical hints, issued by the Electrical Association for Women 
each month, has proved so popular that it now enters upon 
its second year. The cards cost 1d. each (2d. post free), the 
half-yearly series of six are sent on payment of 1s. The 
November card gives suggestions for making and decorating 
a Christmas cake with the ingredients which are available, 
since we cannot use the traditional icing sugar. The one- 
pot meal is becoming increasingly popular, and some 
interesting recipes are included which will be well received 
on a cold winter’s day. Among them are American casserole, 
fish en casserole, seaman’s pie. The electric kettle in the 
air-raid shelter can be used to heat food if suitable containers 
are obtained which will stand in the lid opening, and the 
water can be used for beverage making. 


The Protection of Glass against Blast.—Large sums 
have been spent—not least by the local education authorities 
—to protect windows from the effects of blast. Dr. H. 
Moore, Director of Research for Messrs. Pilkington Brothers, 
has just completed an interesting investigation the aim of 
which was to find out how far such protection was effective. 
His researches are reported in the October issue of the 
Journal of Scientific Instruments (published by the Institute 
of Physics, at The University, Reading, 2s. 8d. net, post free). 
Windows made of various kinds of glass were protected in 
different ways—by putting millboard or wire netting behind 
the glass, by fastening cellulose tape or surgical tape or 
net curtains to the glass, by painting the glass with a 
cellulose paint, &c. Then bombs were prepared by putting 
2 lb. of blasting powder into round bottomed flasks, which 
were then tamped with clay to avoid “ squibbing ”. These 
bombs were then exploded at distances of from ro to 30 ft. 
from the test windows. The effect of the blast on a window, 
it seems, is first to force the centre of the glass inwards. At 
this stage both ring and radial cracks may appear, and some 
of the glass may become separated. Then the suction half 
of the explosion wave comes into effect, and most of the 
pieces broken off will be sucked forward, away from the 
room. All this describes what usually happens, but in some 
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cases (when the blast is particularly violent) the broken 
pieces may be blown forward, into the room, before the 
suction wave, so to speak, arrives. Dr. Moore states that 
his tests show that the only way of giving windows complete 
protection against fracture is to block up the whole space 
with brickwork or with heavy shutters. In general, treating 
glass with the various forms of protectors does not im any 
way save them from getting broken. It does, however, 
stop broken pieces from flying about. As would be expected, 
the protection given depends directly on the holding 
strength of the material used. Strips of material are less 
useful than sheets—and paper is almost useless. The 
sheets (fabric netting, &c.) must be well stuck down—flour 
paste is better than glue—and they should be carried weli 
over and securely fixed to the edges of the window-frame. 
Varnish coatings, if thick enough, will hold thin glass to- 
gether when fresh, but many of them soon get spoiled anc 
useless. A considerable measure of security can be provided 
by drawing heavy curtains across the windows, or by 
hanging wire netting behind them. With leaded lights, 
there is very little risk of flying splinters. The whole article 
should certainly be read by those who are responsible for 
the protection of school buildings. 


The U.S.A. and Oxford.—One of the most curivts 
results of the war has been the holding of Oxford University 
examinations in the United States for the benefit of Rhodes 
Scholars and others who at the end of last session were 
compelled to leave Oxford before the examinations. The 
American Secretary of the Rhodes Trustees, Professor 
Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, made the arrangements. 
Micro-films were made of all scripts ; these will be deposited 
with the University as a museum piece. 


THE FARADAY HOUSE JOURNAL for the Michael- 
mas Term contains lists of Faradians on Active Service, 
including a special list of eighty-one students who have 
suspended their course and are now with the fighting forces. 


PROF. GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, O.M, 
has been installed as Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
in succession to the late Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M. The new 
châtelaine, Mrs. Trevelyan, is gratefully known for her work 
in securing the site of the Foundling Hospital, London, as 
a playground for children. 


The January 1941 issue of The Journal of Education will 
be ready on January ist. It will include, in addition to the 
usual features, the following articles : 


THE FUTURE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By the Hgapmasrers of Magdalen College School, 
University College School, and Caterham School. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


By M. L. Jacks, M.A., Director of the Department 
of Education, University of Oxford. 


ARMY EDUCATION. 


By a CORRESPONDENT. 


THE TEACHING LIFE. 2: 
PLAY FOOTBALL. 
By “ Martua Moss.” 


SCHOOL BROADCASTING. 
By R. C. STEELE, Central Council for School Broad- 


casting. 


THE GIRLS 


we 
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NEW BOOKS 


A CHRISTIAN PENGUIN 
By A. C. F. BEALES, King’s College, London 


ERE at last is a book* that meets the challenge of the 


present crisis from an angle refreshingly new to ` 


“ Penguins’. The Bishop of Chichester has set down the 
case for Christianity to-day, as a pointer along the road to 
social and international reconstruction, with a robust hope 
in the future, and with a strength born of full awareness of 
the difficulties. 

There is a deep satisfaction in finding, throughout the 
whole of the book, that the author can join issue squarely 
with all those public men and secular reformers who have 
given us so many of the earlier ‘ Penguins’. Dr. Bell has 
sifted thoroughly the plans for a new world order drawn 
up by the scientific school of Mr. H. G. Wells, by the inter- 
nationalists of the League and Federal Union organizations, 
and all the others in their wide range from revolutionaries 
to Mr. Lansbury. He sets out their case for them fairly and 
fearlessly. He treats them with the respect that an honest 
and sincere man owes to others equally honest and sincere. 
He then lays bare the root fallacy of all purely secular plans, 
and proceeds to outline very clearly and concretely the 
message of Christianity throughout the centuries, its bearing 
on the problems of war and peace and international order 
in the twentieth century, and the urgent necessity for 
beginning to apply that teaching in national and inter- 
national life. 

The fatal flaw, he says, is that “‘ the secularist regards the 
world as a closed system, with no reference to any authority 
outside itself. ... If there is no authority outside the 
finite world, what is there to live for ? What is the justifica- 
tion of life ? ” For, in such a world, one League of Nations 
has broken down already, because its upholders lacked a 
common ethos, a common basic standard of morality. 

The supreme challenge to-day, the book argues, is the 
challenge to the Church “‘ to proclaim the gospel of redemp- 
tion as news, good news, coupled with the challenge of a new 
way of living in community which is based upon the gospel 

. to rediscover and to live up to the Christian convic- 
tion ’’, that “ life means conduct—it means how men act ”. 
Dr. Bell does not shirk the issue of translating principle into 
practice, though he does not go so far as to advocate any 
one ‘ programme’. Upon the foundations of international 
reconstruction he takes the Pope’s Allocution of last 
Christmas, with its famous Five Peace Points, as the “ con- 
ditions of an honourable and just peace ’’ which he himself 
recommends. 

Accordingly, when at the end of the book he comes to the 
burning question of Christian Reunion, he reverts to the 
Pope’s Allocution and finds in it evidence that the mind of 
Pius XII is thinking along those very lines of “ collaboration 
in a limited field ’’ which have been the burden of all good 
Christian argument since before the Malines Conversations. 
“ The last thing I should wish to give the impression of 
suggesting ’’, says Dr. Bell, “ is any kind of dogmatic unity. 
I know the Roman, the Protestant, and the Orthodox posi- 
tions too well, and I respect them too deeply, for that.” But 
he, holds that collaboration ‘‘ in a limited field, based upon 
consultation, with safeguards for dogmatic differences, 
should not be impractical ”’. 

He proposes, therefore, a conference, to be held perhaps 
in the Vatican under the presidency of the Pope or his 
representative, and composed of representatives of the 
great Churches of the world. ‘‘ The actual proceedings of 
the conference would be confidential, and no statement as 
to the result would be made except with the endorsement 
of the respective authorities.”’ 

The conception of world order here set out goes back to 

* Christianity and World Order. By the BISHOP OF CHICHESTER 
(Dr. G. A. K. Bell.) (6d. Penguin Special.) 


the classic exposition of St. Augustine. Peace is a result, 
not a beginning. Peace is ‘‘ the tranquillity of order ”’ ; 
and there can be no true order without justice, nor any live 
justice unless tempered by charity. That is why the man 
who expects a cut-and-dried scheme of world order must 
not be disappointed at not finding one here. For the 
challenge to-day is to values even more than to methods. 


EVACUATION AND ITS LESSONS 
By T. RAYMONT 


HIS extensive survey* of the evacuation of the children 
of England and Wales was prepared under the 
auspices of a committee of the Fabian Society. It discusses 
the history of the evacuation scheme, and the problems 
arising out of that scheme, down to the middle of April last. 
By way of epilogue, written while the book was passing 
through the press, an account is given of the new scheme 
promulgated in February. The survey is the work of many 
investigators and advisers and helpers, and, in accordance 
with the general policy of the Fabian Society, all contributors 
were given a free hand to write what they thought. 

Mrs. Margaret Cole’s brief introduction should be read 
and pondered by people who talk about the first evacuation 
as a colossal example of ineptitude and muddle. She reminds 
them that it was a military manoeuvre, a retirement of 
valuable lives and documents from positions believed to be 
untenable, and as such it should in the first instance be 
judged. Yet a scheme which failed to appeal to half of its 
supposed beneficiaries must be called a failure, little as that 
word may be liked by the responsible authorities. It failed, 
Mrs. Cole suggests, because it was drawn up by minds which 
were military, male, and middle-class. The military element 
was inevitable, but, if that element had been advised by 
persons who knew what family life means to the working 
classes, the result might have been very different. The 
“ educational mess ” became a glaring fact, made worse, 
says Mrs. Cole, by the failure of the Board of Education to 
press the claims of the children upon the War Cabinet. In 
the case of the children actually evacuated, however, there 
was, as one of the contributors points out, educational gain 
as well as loss. 

Another contributor calls to mind speeches in Parliament, 
to which he might have added letters to the newspapers, 
which, though throwing little light upon the working of the 
scheme as a whole, did show up the immense differences 
between different social strata. ‘‘ Enuresis and lousy heads 
were the main topic of discussion. Unfortunately the 
tendency was to see in these the results of original sin rather 
than of social conditions ”’. 

Some of the most revealing passages in this report, dis- 
playing marked psychological insight, are those which deal 
with family life among the decent working classes. ‘ The 
life of most married women,” says a contributor, “‘ centres 
round the looking after of their husband, children, and 
home. To many it is the purpose and end of their life, the 
object of all their hopes and ambitions, the vehicle for their 
energies and enthusiasm. Suddenly to ask these women to 
give up their children is like asking a keen physician to give 
up his practice or a naval captain his ship. They will feel 
bored and miserable.” 

It is no matter for surprise that a report emanating from 
the Fabian Society should contain outspoken comments 
upon our system of government, and especially of local 
government. One instance must suffice. Evacuation 
experiences, says a contributor to this report, indicate how 
nearly the councillors who are responsible for our ‘‘ demo- 
cratic ’’ local government have come to regard their 
privileges with indifference, and how dangerously easy it 

* Evacuation Survey : a Report to the Fabian Society. Edited 
by R. PADLEY and MARGARET COLE. (10s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 
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is for them to abdicate their responsibilities to permanent 
officials or to a single member of their body who remains 
active. 

‘‘ There is nothing the body suffers that the soul may not 
profit by ’’, and, as this report often shows, the consuming 
flames of war have thrown a flood of light upon dark corners 
of our social life. One lesson that should remain with us is 
that evacuation schemes must not end when the war ends. 
Good holidays in the country or by the seaside, says one of 
the investigators, should be an integral part of the life of 
every town child, and “ wisdom would seem to dictate that 
some sort of evacuation scheme should be in regular opera- 
tion in peace-time as well as during a war ”. 

It is well that such a report as this should appear while 
the grim facts daily stare us in the face. Whether this is 
going to be a war to end war is a highly speculative question. 
But we must try to make it a war that shall end some of the 
features of our social life that bear hardly and unjustly on 
the children of Britain. 


MAPS AND MAP BOOKS 
By JAMES FAIRGRIEVE 


NUMBER of recent publications have to do with maps 
and their use in and out of school. Book of Asia for 
Middle and Certificate Forms} is called a map book, but in 
fact is a text-book which in alternate pages of sketch-maps 
and text supplies a good deal of information that rather 
gives the impression of being thrown at the reader who 
presumably is intended to learn it. Notwithstanding the 
reference to Certificate Forms we imagine that it would 
have to be considerably supplemented for pupils taking 
these examinations. 

The India and Burma Notebook? does not claim to be 
useful for any examination but, like the other exercise books 
in the series, that it is useful in training pupils in the art of 
selecting geographical facts for particular purposes. If they 
work through this book they will not only have learned a 
great deal of the geography of India and Burma, but will also 
have learned by doing, which is all to the good, especially 
as they will have done a very considerable amount with 
hand and eye, and better still will have had to do a deal of 
thinking. 

Of books more specially concerned with the interpreta- 
tion of large scale maps there is The Observer's Handbook on 
Maps, Charts and Projections,* a small volume for use by 
the Air Force. It contains the kind of things that come 
into General School and Higher School syllabuses, but with 
a significant twist to them in that the subjects are looked 
at from a particular angle, and, even if there are references 
to examination which pilots pass, it is obvious that the 
information given must be known by those for whom the 
book is written if they are to navigate aircraft at all. We 
are only a little surprised to be told that “ all the informa- 
tion about maps and charts required by the efficient air 
navigator ” is contained in such small space. 

Look at the Map‘ caters for a different company, children 
who are just being introduced to maps. That the book has 
reached a second impression shows that teachers have found 
it useful. It has some excellent points but its defects are 
still obvious. It employs maps of imaginary places when 
goodness knows that there are enough real places in the 
world without bothering about imaginary ones. We also 
doubt a little whether Mr. Midgley has tried to construct a 


1 A Map Book of Asia: for Middle and School Certificate Forms. 
By A. FERRIDAaY. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 

2The Oxford Geographical Note-Books. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. 
No. 10: India and Burma. (1s. Oxford University Press.) 

3 The Observer’s Handbook on Maps, Charts and Projections. 
By W. ALEXANDER and W. J. D. ALLAN. (2s. 6d. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

«Look at the Map: A Course in the Reading, Making and 
Drawing of Maps. By C. MipcLrey. znd Impression. (ıs. 
Exeter : Wheaton.) 
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map of the picture given on page 35 on the oblong space 
provided for it, and if he did so, whether he was satisfied 
with the result. Surely also he does not wish to teach that 
the top of a hill is north and the bottom south, as his 
pictures on pages 35 and 36 very plainly indicate. 

Map Reading for Schools® offers a considerable contrast. 
For this book we have nothing but praise. It is at once 
simple and scholarly. It deals with real places; indeed 
more than half the book is devoted to studies of real places 
and these real places, studied by means of ordnance maps 
and pictures, are carefully selected to supply contrasts so 
that pupils learn not only map reading but geographv. The 
preface refers to the exercises as being of the standard of 
the School Certificate and Higher School Certificate, but the 
book is much better than that suggests. There is no need 
for that kind of bush. The selected areas are Weston-super- 
Mare and district, a part of South Wales Coalfield, Man- 
chester Docks, Norwich district, Chalk Downlands, Southem 
Pennines, the Torridge valley, and the Snowdon district. 
There is a short introduction to each study, followed by a 
goodly number of most stimulating exercises. The book is 
well got up, maps and pictures are beautifully reproduced 
and altogether it is an excellent piece of work, especially at 
the price. 

Last but certainly not least are the notes and the packets 
of pictures to accompany the six ordnance survey maps,‘ 
I5in. by 12in., issued by the Geographical Association a 
couple of years ago and now in their second impression. The 
maps are of the South Wales valleys, the Mid-Severn valley, 
the Cairngorms, and the South Downs, the first two being 
issued also with contours and water only. It is perhaps 
significant that two of the maps in Miss Ward’s volume 
show parts of the larger sheets of the Geographical Associa- 
tion collection. The pictures now published, each with 
view-point and direction given with reference to the map, 
comprise eight of the South Wales valleys, six of the Mid- 
Severn valley, eleven of the Cairngorms, and eight of the 
South Downs. The notes suggest methods of study of the 
maps, give information about what may be seen in the 
pictures, and include bibliographies relating to each area. 
Used in connexion with each other, in the study of what 
may be seen in the countryside, this collection of maps, 
pictures, and notes should prove of very great value not only 
in schools but also in university work and in military affairs. 


5 Map-Reading for Schools. (4s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

¢Set of Ordnance Survey Maps. 
special set of 6 O.S. Maps. (2s. 
Association.) 


By MARGARET Woop. 


33 Pictures to accompany 
Manchester : Geographical 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
By S. B. LUCAS 


HIS year the books received are fewer than usua!, 

though in interest they are in no way inferior to those 

of former years. And, as books have escaped the sales-tax, 

thanks to the efforts of A. P. Herbert and other good 

friends, those who decide to let their Christmas presents 

take this form will obtain particularly good value for their 
money. 

Let us begin by mentioning those ever-popular volumes 
Blackie’s Boys’ Annual and Blackie's Girls’ Annual (5s. 6d. 
net each). Many favourite authors, including Major Charles 
Gilson, P. F. Westerman, Major J. T. Gorman, Hubert 
Walker, Stanley Rogers and T. C. Bridges are represented 
in the former, and the girls will be equally pleased with 
stories by Dorothy Wilding, Violet Methley, Diana Pares, 
Primrose Cumming and a score of others. Blackie's Chii- 
dren's Annual (4s. net), for younger folk, is as bright and 
attractive as ever. This famous firm have kept up in war- 
time the very high standard so long associated with their 
name. The Lutterworth Press, too, have not allowed war- 
time difficulties to hinder them from offering a particularly 
good selection. 
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Stories of adventure are well represented. The Treasure 
of the Antarctic (4s. net, Blackie) is a good one, all about 
the voyage of Captain Samways to the Antarctic to find the 
deposits of pitchblende with the secret of which he had been 
entrusted by a dead friend. Darkest Africa is the scene of 
The Grey Messengers (4s. net, Blackie) who are members of 
a mysterious secret society pledged to overthrow white 
rule. It was rather unnerving for Geoffrey Bantock, in 
Atlantic Spy (3s. net, Lutterworth Press) to meet an evil- 
looking dwarf of immense strength in a train on his way to 
North Wales. A local ship-owner was a spy in league with 
the dwarf. The Mine Detector (3s. net, Lutterworth Press) 
is equally thrilling. An inventor has constructed a machine 
that will detect magnetic mines, and Tom Bandstone helps 
him to outwit the attempts of German spies to gain possession 
of the secret. In School versus Spy (4s. net, Blackie) our old 
friends of Study Thirteen are at work again. It takes time 
to solve the mystery of the murder by the river, for there is 
more behind it than appears at first. Do not miss The 
Secret Six (5s. net, Blackie). The sinister gang called The 
Star Society has much to answer for, from the time of the 
theft from the British Museum to the hunting down of the 
villains in the castle of Dreux. One of the best on our list 
is The Seventh Swordsman (4s. net, Lutterworth Press). 
Seven brave men had banded themselves together against 
a tyrannical dictator in South America. The seventh of 
these was Colonel Grevel. Relentless enemies are plotting 
against the Colonel’s life, so there is plenty of material for 
an exciting tale. The Dragon of the Moor (2s. 6d. net, 
Lutterworth Press), telling of strange sounds and mysterious 
lights investigated by the boys of Wellwyn School, provides 
many exciting incidents before the gang of coiners is 
unearthed. 


P. F. Westerman is represented by three volumes. 
Eagles’ Talons (6s. net, Blackie) starts off well when Nigel 
Heath dives from Hungerford Bridge to rescue a man 
afterwards discovered to be an important member of a 
foreign government. Nigel becomes involved in plots and 
dangers in the true Westerman style. The War—and 
Alan Carr (5s. net, Blackie) brings us right into the present 
war, and its record of adventures is particularly interesting. 
When the Allies Swept the Seas (3s. 6d. net, Blackie) is a 
dramatic story that will also be well liked. Brian Cardyke 
and his friends see much dangerous service, including 
experiences on an Admiralty tanker. 


Some readers will doubtless be inquiring for books of a 
more informative nature. These should inspect a couple 
of books in the series entitled ‘‘ Great Ships and Their 
Stories.” H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth (3s. net, Blackie) and 
The ‘‘ Fram ” (3s. net, Blackie), both by B. Webster Smith, 
are vivid and detailed descriptions of these famous vessels. 
The Old Wild West (4s. net, Blackie) is a record of some of 
the pioneers and explorers whose names stand out in the 
early history of the United States—among others of Daniel 
Boone, The Mormons, Buffalo Bill, and the Forty-Niners. 
This is just the book for the boy who likes true stories of 
adventure. The Shabby Cavalier (5s. net, Lutterworth 
Press) is a historical novel which will greatly please older 
girls and boys. It covers the period of Charles II’s exile, 
and is concerned with the love story of the wayward Bertha 
de Chelles and Frances Verinder, a Captain in the Duke of 
York’s Horse. 


Marta the Mazinstay (5s. net, Blackie) may be recom- 
mended as a good story about life in Sweden. Marta finds 
it necessary, when the family fortunes collapse, to take up 
service as a ‘help’ in a Swedish family. Here, amid 
illness, dangers, and certain unpleasant episodes, her 
sterling qualities are gradually revealed. Chloe Takes 
Control (4s. net, Lutterworth Press) is a school tale, much 
more believable than many of those of the harum-scarum 
type. Chloe, rather against her will, is put in charge of a 
school house noted for disorder, and shows much sense in 
dealing with the rowdy Josie and the unfriendly Drusilla. 
Most girls who read The Pharaoh's Secret (3s. net, Lutter- 
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worth Press), would like to be in Noel’s shoes. She 
thought she was just going to Paris to help an aunt, 
but it is not long before she is on her way to Africa in 
charge of Pandora and her ancient Egyptian charm. 
Strange things happen on an expedition to Pharaoh’s 
tomb, culminating in a voyage on a hidden river which 
leads to the Golden City. Grotto of Arratsu (3s. net, 
Lutterworth Press), though a little far-fetched, is a thor- 
oughly interesting tale of two girls who were carried off to 
an Atlantic island, the idea being that they could be 
persuaded to exercise their ventriloquial powers in making 
the oracle proclaim a new queen. Refusal involves slavery, 
and many adventures, including a flood, follow, but all 
ends well. Spectre Jungle (3s. net, Blackie) takes us to 
quite another part of the world. Rose Jermyn is trans- 
ported from school to Borneo, where she and her com- 
panions have many adventures in searching for a‘ spectre.’ 

We can give a high place to a book of a rather different 
type entitled The Schoolgirl Refugee (5s. net, Blackie). The 
opening scenes are laid in Germany, where Trudi, daughter 
of a German father and an English mother, finds the menace 
of the Nazi regime overshadowing her. Trudi is sent to 
England for safety, but soon trouble begins because Nazi 
agents have traced her, and then thrilling adventures come 
thick and fast. A well-written and absorbing tale. 

A ‘horsey’ book which deserves a paragraph to itself 
is The Chestnut Filly (6s. net, Blackie). It was certainly 
venturesome of Randal Gray to buy a wild-looking mare for 
£6. Plenty of amusing things happen. The volume is 
admirably illustrated. 

Younger children will appreciate The New Carthaginians 
(5s. net, Lutterworth Press)—a curious name for a cycling 
club,' but interest is soon concentrated on the problem of 
the stolen Euralian tapestry, which involves complicated 
investigations by the four young detectives. The Dis- 
appearing Twins (2s. 6d. net, Lutterworth Press) is a lively 
tale the scene of which is in the Lake District. The story is 
mainly about Sally, wondering who the mysterious boy can 
be and concerned with the secret of the twin artists. Other 
books suitable for girls of this age are The Fourth Musketeer 
(2s. 6d. net, Lutterworth Press), in which Kay, formerly of 
the Pimpernels, moves to London and finds many interests 
in the local Ranger Company; and Diana Takes a Chance 
(2s. 6d. net, Blackie), about a girl who has been spoiled by 
getting everything she wants. She meets Sally, a member 
of the Rangers, who sets her a good example, and she finds 
that life is not so bad after all. 

Apple and Charlotte (6s. net, Lutterworth Press) are the 
queer names of a boy and girl who become king and queen 
in the land of the Trogs. Young children will enjoy this 
fantasy, though it seems rather unnecessary to kill off the 
four princes in an aeroplane accident. Many, too, will cast 
their vote in favour of Who Goes to the Wood (6s. net, Lutter- 
worth Press) which introduces Mouse and Duck and What- 
ever-It-Was in many delightful episodes. The Josephine 
books are now so well known and valued that we need not 
say much about Josephine Goes Travelling (3s. 6d. net, 
Blackie). Large print, attractive pictures and interesting 
letterpress make this an indispensable addition to the series. 
And Fairies of the Trees (1s. 9d. net, Blackie) is a dainty 
little book of verse which will give much pleasure to the 
tiny ones. 


Biography 
These are my Jewels 
By PAULA WIKING. (Ios. 6d. net. Peter Davies.) 

This is the story told by an American woman, married 
to a Swedish doctor, of the growth from childhood to 
adolescence of her three daughters. The girls’ reflections 
upon the Swedes and the English, upon the divorce and 
remarriage of their parents, upon the impact of war and 
upon life in general—books, love, religion—are recorded. 
The volume contains a number of plates, portraits, and 
original drawings. 
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English 


The ‘*‘ Teaching of English ” Series 
Edited by Dr. R. Witson. 1. Old Bayana’s Tales. 
By H. W. D. LONGDEN. 2. Characters in English 
Literature. By S. SAVIGEAR. 3. Black Beauty. By 
ANNASEWELL. 4. Lost Endeavour. By J. MASEFIELD. 
5. The Gentleman: a Romance of the Sea. By A. 


OLLIVANT. 6. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By 
MARK TWAIN. 7. Know Ye Not Agincourt ? By L. 
BARRINGER. 

(Nos. 1 and 2, 1s. 4d. each. Nos. 3-7, 1s. 6d. each. 
Nelson.) 


Of Nelson’s seven recent additions to the well known and 
popular “ Teaching of English ” Series, four are full reprints 
of long stories. They are Tom Sawyer by Mark Twain, and 
Black Beauty by Anna Sewell, for younger readers; and 
Masefield’s Lost Endeavour and two historical romances, 
Know Ye Not Agincourt ? by L. Barringer (Henry V as 
the title implies), and The Gentleman by Alfred Ollivant, for 
older boys and girls. This last is an involved story set in 
the summer of 1805, in which the names of Nelson and 
Bonaparte (Nap) are tossed familiarly from mouth to mouth, 
and where the crowded pages include accounts of small skir- 
mishes on land and sea, as well as encounters of real signifi- 
cance. It is rich in characterization as one would expect 
from the author of Owd Bob, and, if many of the details (the 
character of the French ‘‘ Gentleman ” himself and the 
friendship of Nelson with fighting Parson Harry) are not 
historical facts, at least the picture is a vivid one, and one 
which will make a strong impression on the reader. 

Old Bayana’s Tales by H. W. D. Longden is a collection 
of African native stories, reminiscent somewhat of Brer 
Rabbit and the Annancy stories, suitable for 9 and 10 year- 
olds. 

Characters in English Literature by S. Savigear is some- 
what difficult to place. The author in his preface suggests 
that the book will be used by boys and girls of between 12 
and 15 years of age, but, as it is, in effect, a brief chrono- 
logical survey of English literature as such, and not a 
selection of characters which would naturally attract young 
readers, the greatest use of the book will probably be made 
by teachers of English in planning extra reading for pupils. 
The recommendations for further reading given at the end 
of each section are an excellent feature of the book, but 
when such books as Swift’s letters, and Boswell, are sug- 
gested it seems strange not to recommend the full text of 
Jane Eyre and The Cloister and the Hearth. 


Collins’ Clear-Type Supplementaries 
Books 5, 6 and 7 for Grades 1-5. 
(Grade 1, 6d. each. Grade 2, 7d. each. Grade 3, gd. 
each. Grades 4 and 5, 11d. each. Collins.) 

These books are attractive and bright in appearance; the 
paper is good and the type easy to read, but the illustrations 
are commonplace, so is the text. Possibly the first books, 
those designed for Grades 1 and 2, will be the most useful 
because they do give little children exercise in reading, and 
are simple little stories, in large print, about children, 
animals, and elves and fairies. For the rest they are a hetero- 
geneous collection of stories taken from other anthologies— 
with little regard as to whether the subject matter is either 
suitable or of any value to the children reading them. 


Animals All : an Anthology for Schools 
Selected and Edited by A. H. Bony. 
bridge University Press.) 

Animals All is an anthology containing selections in 
prose and in verse about beasts, birds, and insects. The 
reader will find many old favourites, but some of the 
passages he will probably read for the first time. The 
selection includes extracts grave and gay suited to the 
taste of children as well as of adults. The “ animal decora- 
tions ” are a feature of the book, and the suggestions and 
exercises at the end will be welcomed by some teachers. 


(2s. 6d. Cam- 
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Geography 


Elements of Political Geography 
By Prof. S. VAN VALKENBURG. (17s. 6d. net. Pitman.. 

The most original features of this book are contained in 
the first ten pages in which countries are classified politically, 
with a backward glance at W. M. Davis, under the headings 
Youth, Adolescence, Maturity, and Old Age. Youthful 
countries are engaged in “ putting their house in order” 
and show no tendency to expansion, adolescent countries 
show territorial expansion, mature countries are charac- 
terized as ‘peaceful, while the stage of old age is one of 
declining power. 

This idea, based as it is on a wholly misleading analogy. 
affords only a very slight framework for the rest of the 
volume, which is a university text-book of a rather heavy 
type. First come four chapters on France, called “A 
Study in Political Geography ’’, under the heads Physical 
Elements, Economic Elements, Human Elements, and 
French Colonies. Then each of these elements is treated on 
the world scale; under the physical head come location, 
size and shape, climate and vegetation, relief, rivers and 
lakes, coasts and islands ; resources, industries and foreign 
investments are dealt with under the heads of economic 
elements; human elements include race, ethnographic 
structure of nations, boundaries, language, religion, popu- 
lation and government; the three chapters on colonies 
have as their subjects colonial empires, the value of colonies 
and trends of colonial development. 

In all this the introductory idea appears here and there. 
Instead, however, of there being a selection of facts to make 
good the thesis, which evidently appears too slight to bear 
the strain, the function of the work as a text-book of geo- 
graphy rather dominates the situation and there is an 
accumulation of facts which it is thought are good for 
students. There is indeed a very great accumulation of 
facts, but they are scarcely digested. Individual para- 
graphs may hang together but, taking the book as a whole, 
there is little of what the film people call “' continuity ”, 
a quality which is essential in any work which is to be much 
more than a reference book, while the elements of Political 
Geography do not seem to differ greatly from the elements 
of any-other-kind-of geography. 

The book is well got up; there are an abundance of 
interesting sketch maps, some useful tables of important 
statistics and a fairly comprehensive bibliography. 


The Scenery of Sidmouth: its Natural Beauty and 
Historic Interest 

By Dr. V. CorRNISH. (7s. 
-University Press.) 

In other books, Dr. Cornish has tried to establish general 
principles for the aesthetics of scenery. In this volume he 
illustrates their application by the analytical description of 
a small area with the object of encouraging others to put 
into practice the doctrines of the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England. Among the many ways in which 
the author has endeavoured to safeguard English scenery, 
none is more characteristic than his refusal to allow Thom 
Farm to be developed as a building estate and his action in 
constituting South Coombe Farm an “ open space °’ so as to 
preserve its pastoral beauty for ever. This book should be 
read by all who have it in their power to imitate the methods 
by which the scenery of Sidmouth is being preserved. 


Wind from the East 
By W. H. Potts. (Iros. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
A thrilling story of personal adventure. The chapter 
headings strike the right note. Here are some of them: 


6d. net. Cambridge 


“ Tsignona Windjammer ”’ ; “ Rolling South ” ; “* Through 
the Roaring Forties”; ‘‘ To the South Sea Islands”; 
“ Narrow Escapes ” ; “ Gold Prospecting in New Guinea ”’: 


“The Island of Coconuts ’’; ‘ The Island of Beautifu! 
Women ”’ (Bali). Travel books of this kind are an indis- 
pensable adjunct to good geography teaching. 
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History 
The Causes of the War 
By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. (12s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 

This is a very highly controversial book, and therefore 
fascinating. Its author holds strong views on the inter- 
national diplomacy of the last twenty years, and he does 
not mince his words, though it is a delightful task to study 
his criteria of distinction between plain immoralities that 
he denounces as immoral, and equally plain immoralities 
that he glosses over as unfortunate. 

There is one curious paradox in the book. Its first part, 
on ‘* The Motives for and the Restraints on Aggression ”’ 
1s written with a flavour that will please only those who 
believe that Germany is “ in the nature of things ’’ aggres- 
Sive, and that the only serious flaw in the Peace Settlement 
of 1919 was that it gave her the ‘excuse’ for nursing 
grievances. In the second part, by contrast, Prof. Keith 


` succeeds in putting forward the case as Hitler sees it with 


- Civil War; 


a war, and war at that time. 


- thorough objectivity and real insight. This second section 


will live, with the works of Mr. J. M. Keynes written in 
1919; while the first section will die, with that earlier book 
on The Origins of the War written by an eminent historian 
in I9I4. 

Prof. Keith's analysis of the steady betrayal of the League 
by all its protagonists in turn, from as early as 1923, is 
masterly and overwhelming. True, he confesses to a naive 
and too benevolent ‘constitutionalism ’ on the Spanish 
and his bitter attack on the personal integrity 
of Mr. Chamberlain is certainly not history. But narrative 
and commentary are interwoven with rare skill and con- 
tinuity; and the record is rounded off by a postscript 
paki ey immediately after the Oran affair, in an “ I told you 

”” mood fired by healthy desperation. 

” The crux of the book is naturally the crux of the period 
—Munich. Here Prof. Keith condemns the breach of faith 
in British and French policy that facilitated the débdcle. But 
he does not consider at all fairly that the alternative was 
Hitler maintained, at the time 
of Munich, that France was ‘ rotten’, that Russia would 
hold aloof, and that Britain was not ready for war. On all 
three counts (as we know now) he was right. The verdict 
of future historians may well be one that throws a different 
light on the whole crisis. It may turn out that Hitler was 
more than willing to have his supreme war then, over the 
Czech issue, choosing his own time and his own conditions ; 
and that, accordingly, the Settlement at Munich was the 


_ greatest diplomatic defeat in his career. 


ae 


“The War at a Glance” 
Second Great War 
By J. F. HoRRABIN. (3s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 
In our review in the May issue of the first volume of this 


: an Atlas-History of the 


~ Atlas-History of the War we said that its title, ‘‘ The War 
' at a Glance ’’, was justified by its contents. The second 


volume continues the story of the struggle by sea and land 


: and in the air from January to July, 1940. It also gives an 


estimate of the position of the belligerent nations in regard 
to trade, shipping, and vital supplies. The text throughout 
is illustrated by diagrams. This volume maintains the 
standards of brevity and clarity set by its predecessor. We 


> Can repeat what we said of the first volume, that no better 


way could be devised of giving the man in the street an 
intelligent grasp of the problems—and progress—of the war. 


Tristan da Cunha, 1506-1902 
By J. BRANDER. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This book traces the history of Tristan da Cunha from its 
discovery by the Portuguese in 1506 to 1902. The story of 
the little band of settlers organized on communal lines 
under the leadership of William Glass and his successor 
Peter Green is of absorbing interest. The book is well 
illustrated and documented. 

(Continued on page 540) 
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of ENDURANCE 


The unbroken service of nearly THREE 
QUARTERS OF A CENTURY has been 
maintained in spite of the vulnerable 
position of ESAVIAN HOUSE, and it is 
hoped that when you read this the situ- 
ation will remain unchanged. 


THE E.S.A. 
NEEDS A CONTINUANCE 
OF YOUR SUPPORT 


Stocks are available to satisfy all normal 
requirements. 


VISITING LONDON 
IS DIFFICULT 
AT PRESENT 


but all enquiries telephoned or posted 
to Esavian House will receive prompt 
attention. An expert staff is still available 
to provide information and quotations. 


THE E.S.A. STANDS —— 


MEETING DEMANDS 


The Educational Supply Association, Limited © 
Esavian House (8! High Holborn London, W.C. I 


Telephone : HOLBORN 9116 
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Miscellany 


Home-Front Handbooks 
1: How to See Nature. By Frances Pitt. 2: How 
to Look at Old Buildings. By E. VALE. 3: How to 
See the Country. By H. Batsrorp. (3s. 6d. net. each 
Batsford.) 

These three ‘‘ Batsford’’ books will have a special 
appeal to all country lovers. In particular, they will be 
welcomed by those who are, through the force of circum- 
stances, living for the first time in rural surroundings. They 
are attractively produced and contain many charming 
illustrations. How to Look at Old Buildings gives a fascinat- 
ing account of the development and arrangement of the 
country house, and of ecclesiastical and other buildings of 
the English town and village. The book will add interest 
to those who travel, and will provide a most useful supple- 
mentary text-book for teachers of history. How to See the 
Country deals with the soil, the hills and woods, moors, and 
fens, the trees and flowers, which go to make our English 
countryside. It deals also with the sports and crafts of the 
village. How to See Nature is a charming account of the 
wild life of the countryside. It is the result of many hours 
of patient and skilful observation. All three books can be 
warmly recommended. 


|. Good Manners 
By Sir WILLt1AM W. McKECHNIE. 
Educational Co.) 

2. Brush Up Your Manners 
By G. Pocock. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Both these books can be recommended without reserve. 
Sir William McKechnie’s little book is a practical manual 
of good manners “ the habits that are based on self-respect 
and on true consideration for others’’. It is enriched by 
happy quotations and instructive illustrations, and it is 
admirably adapted for use as a supplementary text-book 
for junior pupils both in elementary and in secondary 
schools. Mr. Pocock’s book is more ambitious, and in its 
way equally happy. His object, he says, is not “ to tell 
anybody else in this mortal world how he or she ought to 
behave. Odds, motes, and beams! ’’ What he has tried 
to do, and has done most successfully, is to set down fairly 
‘* how cultured persons do behave in the daily give and take 
of present-day English life’’. His advice is sweetened by 
humour, which appears both in the text and in the illustra- 
tions, and his quotations are always to the point. His book 
will be useful both to children and to adults. Both books 
deserve the highest mark which a reviewer can give. 


English Folklore 
By CHRISTINA HOLE. (ros. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

This volume more than maintains the reputation which 
Batsford books have gained for themselves. Despite the 
author’s modest description of the book as being neces- 
sarily incomplete and as touching only the fringe of a vast 
subject, it is a masterly study of English folklore, written 
in fascinating style. It is divided into three sections: 
The World of Everyday—Birth, Childhood, Courtship, 
Marriage, House, Home, Work, Death, and Burial; The 
World of Nature—Sun, Moon, Stars, Birds, Beasts, Trees, 
Plants, Water, Wells, and Stone; The World of Magic— 
Witches, Heroes, Fairies, and Strange Visitors from the 
Unknown. There are a short bibliography and a carefully 
compiled index. The book is admirably illustrated. 


A Thought for To-day: Selected from the Morning 

Broadcast “Lift Up Your Hearts !’’ 

“ Lift Up Your Hearts!” (1s. 3d. net. Muller.) 

Many of us are familiar with the early morning broad- 

casts entitled—‘ Lift Up Your Hearts !—a Thought for 
To-day ’’. The item includes a five minutes’ talk by an 
anonymous speaker. Many listeners have asked that 
printed copies of these talks might be made available. The 
present volume meets this demand and provides a mental 
tonic for these anxious days. 


(6d. McDougall’s 
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Invasion and You : What Might Happen If... 
By A. A. THomas. (6d. A Staples Publication.) 

This is a terrible book—terrible, but true. In this 
country we are loath to believe the worst even of our 
enemies. German atrocities still surprise us, and it is only 
with the greatest difficulty that we can bring ourselves to 
realize that these are not isolated incidents, but part of a 
deliberate policy of frightfulness. 

No one who has read this book will.be under any delusion 
as to the purpose and methods of the Nazi ruffians, who now 
hold in thrall the greater part of Europe, and are intent 
upon completing their work by the subjugation of Britain. 
Hitler’s own words in Mein Kampf are quoted: “The 
essential thing is to get a decision as quickly as possible and 
. . . the most ruthless methods of fighting are at the same 
time the most humane. When people attempt to answer 
this reasoning by highfalutin talk about aesthetics, &c., 
only one answer can be given. It is that the vital questions 
involved in the struggle of a nation for its existence must 
not be subordinated to any aesthetic considerations. .. 
Since these ideas of what is beautiful and humane have no 
place in warfare, they are not to be used as standards of war 
propaganda.” (Mein Kampf. Murphy’s Translation, 
pp. 157-8.) 

Many appalling illustrations are given of the inhuman 
cruelty of the Germans in Germany itself, in Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, Poland, France, and in their conduct of the war 
with the British. In the prison and concentration camps 
the practices of the German jailers ‘‘ are so revolting as to 
be almost unprintable ’’. 

What Hitler has done and is doing elsewhere, he means 
to do here. ‘‘ A German victory does not involve the mere 
cession of territory or heavy indemnities, but the imposition 
of the whole Nazi philosophy on the conquered country.” 
The first thing he destroys—as in Czechoslovakia—is the 
system of national education. Terrorism is the Nazi’s main 
weapon, both in war and in the maintenance of their control 
of the conquered. In the words of the Preface: “‘ If any- 
thing were needed to strengthen the resolve of the English- 
speaking peoples to put an end to the Nazi tyranny, this 
record would supply it.” 

This book, in spite of—or because of— the horrors which 
it reveals, should be widely read, not only in this country, 
but also in countries overseas, whether British or neutral. 


FOYLES 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 
New and Second-hand Books on every subject 
113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


STANDARD BOOKS TO OONSULT 


THE PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK ee oe 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. ,, 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


CRAFT BOOKS 


If you need guidance or suggestions on any craft subject, the 
Dryad list of books and leaflets on Handicrafts, Art, Need! ework 
etc., will help. Post free from Dept. 22 


DRYAD PRESS - LEICESTER 


net 10/6 
716 
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Modern Languages 
France 
By J. FINNEMORE. New Edition. (1s. 6d. Black.) 

A cheap reprint from the “ Peeps At Many Lands” 
series, designed to provide an up-to-date introduction to the 
land and people of France and to help meet the Board of 
Education’s desire for a closer understanding of French 
life in the schools of this country. The illustrations are 
pleasing if uninspiring. Some of them “ date’’ badly. 


La Fontaine: Récits et Dialogues | 
By Prof. M. Rat and Prof. P. GutH. Extraits des 
Livres I-III, IV-VI, VII-IX. (1s. 6d. each. Harrap.) 
Monsieur Maurice Rat and his collaborator have shown 
a lively appreciation of what will appeal most to the reader 
making his first acquaintance with La Fontaine. So much 
could be said of almost any collection. Here we have some- 
thing which is excitingly different solely because of the 
method of presentation. The fables have been selected 
with a loving reverence for the genius of the poet, and the 
notes and questions prepared with a subtle insight into those 
problems of thought and style most likely to cause difficulty. 
They are indeed an illumination and an inspiration. En- 
gravings by Oudry, that happy interpreter of La Fontaine, 
lend further point to the fable. Messrs. Harrap are to be 
congratulated on their enterprise in securing publication of 
this series. .Why not set one or other or all of these volumes 
to liven a dull H.S.C. Set Books paper ? 


La Composition Libre 
By F. W. Moss and I. R. SAWYER. (3s. Heinemann.) 
It is perhaps unfair to Mr. Moss and to Miss Sawyer, 
who have obviously given much thought and attention to 
the planning of this book, to compare it with Karl Göhri’s 
La Composition Francaise. Yet the aim is the same, if the 
treatment is so radically different. Dr. Gohri refuses to be 
bound be examination conventions, and aims at teaching the 
difficult art of writing grammatical and stylistic French ; 
the authors of this book limit its scope to examination 
syllabuses and hope that appreciation of the niceties of 
French prose style will necessarily follow. A practical and 
utilitarian book, then, crammed tight with sound and 
ingenious exercises, aiming at proficiency up to the limits 
imposed by the First School Examination. There are useful 
sections on Letter-Writing and on the Uses of Tenses, and 
some very useful notes on Weather, Food and Drink, Time 
and Distance. Though attractively produced the book is 
rather dear. One wonders in the circumstances why the 
section on Sixth Form work was not omitted; it serves 
no very useful purpose in a volume so obviously intended 
for School Certificate pupils. 


Königin Luise : ein Lebensbild 
By Baroness SEYDEWITz. (The Cambridge Contact 
Readers.) (1s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

This German reader dealing with the Napoleonic period 
will make an interesting reader for older students. It 
includes illustrations, a genealogical table, a few historical 
notes, and a full vocabulary. It will appeal to a senior form. 


Zum Rhein ! 
By E. L. Woor. 
(2s. Harrap.) 
This reader will suit beginners and the geographical 
material will interest them. The text is divided into short 
sections, each suitable for a lesson. The illustrations 
enliven the text and make it easier to follow. 


(Harrap’s Modern Language Series.) 


Contes et Légendes du Far-West 
By CH. QUINEL and A. DE MontTcon. 
Dr. W. G. Hartoc. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 
A series of short exciting French stories to which have 
been added questions and a full vocabulary. 
(Continued on page 542) 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London University 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. 
Some of these courses are suitable 
for students who wish to take the first 
Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
and Veterinary 


Surgery, Medicine, 


Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {25 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, {12. 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 
HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 


‘NEWTON ” 
Optical Projection Apparatus 


FOR THE 
School Hall, Class Room, Laboratory 


PROJECTION MICROSCOPE 


Series | for magnifications 
up to 570 diameters 


Series Il for magnifications up to 
1,000 diameters 
also 
@ OPTICAL LANTERNS 


@ FILM STRIP a 
FILM SLIDE LANTERNS 


© EPIDIASCOPES 
© POLARISCOPES 


SLIDES and FILM STRIPS of all subjects 
including OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
by arrangement with the 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


Further particulars on application to : 


NEWTON & CO. LTD. 


ete Established over 200 yeors 


wre 72 Wigmore St., London, W. I 


Telegrams ; 

“Newtobar 
Phone 

London ” 
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Plato: Selected Passages Philosophy | 
Chosen and Edited by Sir R. W. Livincstone. (The World’s Classics.) 
(2s. 6d. net. Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press.) 

This volume is a notable addition to the series in The World's Classics. Prof. 
Whitehead says that Plato “‘ laid the foundations of all our finer thoughts ’’, and 
Mr. Wells that “ if any one is to be called the Father of the Modern State it is 
Plato ”. Sir Richard Livingstone in his delightful introduction to the present 
volume says that “ without knowing anything of his theories every intelligent 
person can enjoy the best passages in Plato, and can see his literary art, his 
knowledge of human nature, and the power of raising fundamental problems 
which makes him so good an introduction to the study of ethics and politics ”. 
He goes on to give a brief but admirably clear sketch of the main ideas which 
underlie the Platonic philosophy. The extracts are given under nine headings— 
Socrates, The Spiritual Life: Love, Religion, Politics: Ideals and Realities, 
Education, Moral Ideals, Art and Poetry, Miscellaneous, Fables and Myths. 
Fine judgment has been shown in the selection of the passages. They have been 
skilfully woven together, and Sir Richard’s occasional comments will add to the 
reader’s understanding and appreciation of Plato. 

To the educationist this volume will be a treasure-house. Education held the 
central position in Plato’s philosophy, and no one has ever expressed its vital 
truths with greater clarity or force. He anticipated much of modern educational 
theory. Plato held that education was “ not a filling of the mind with matter, 
but a turning of the eye to light ’’, and that ‘‘ knowledge which is acquired under 
compulsion retains no hold on the mind ”’. 

Those who are familiar with Plato’s writings will welcome this book, while 
many who do not know him will be encouraged to make his acquaintance. 


A Text-Book on Light Science 
By Dr. A. W. Barton. (8s. Longmans.) 

This is a book for those who have already reached a school-certificate standard 
and who intend to specialize in physics. It covers, in a very ample way, the 
requirements of university scholarship, higher school certificate, and pass-degree 
students. In the first eight chapters, Dr. Barton exhibits geometrical optics as a 
science which has arisen chiefly out of the desire to understand how optical 
instruments work so as to improve their performance. He then goes on to 
explain the chief theories of the nature of light, which discussion leads him to 
waves, interference, diffraction, and polarization. Mathematics, of course, are 
used freely, but the book is not overburdened thereby : simple and elementary 
methods are used throughout, the calculus appears only rarely and timidly, the 
experimental foundations of the subject are stressed, attention 1s paid to practical 
applications. Quite advanced topics are dealt with: one reads with pleasure 
Dr. Barton’s simple yet accurate explanations of things like the Compton effect 
and Circular Polarization, or like his very full treatment of the “ defects of the 
image ” which are sometimes considered too difficult or complicated even for 
intelligent sixth-formers. 

Yet it is not in the up-to-dateness of its contents, nor even in the skill and 
elegance of the exposition that the book’s chief merits are to be found. Above all, 
one is struck by Dr. Barton’s constant attention to the principles of scientific 
method which are illustrated by the material he deals with. Science, to him, is 
not a mere collection of facts: above all it is a system of facts. He delights in 
showing why the science of optics has grown in the way it has, why the experi- 
ments were carried out, and how they are related to one another. He loses no 
opportunity of discussing the nature of scientific inquiry and the meaning of 
theory, hypothesis, natural law. It is obvious that he has been much influenced 
by Ernst Mach: that philosopher’s robust and critical spirit permeates and 
vitalizes the whole book. Of course, there are dangers in this. Many modern 
philosophers do not entirely agree with Mach’s views and would quarrel with 
some of the things Dr. Barton says; but such complaints would be concerned 
with details rather than with fundamentals. 

His preoccupation with methodology has not, however, blinded the author to 
the importance of the social context. He is well aware that, as he repeats over 
and over again, “ the demands of society and industry have stimulated scientific 
activity and made use of scientific knowledge for the improvement of the working 
and living conditions of all classes of the community ’’. So, throughout the book, 
the interrelation of theory and practice is exhibited. Full details of practical 
applications are given and the influence of technical progress on research is 
stressed ; Fraunhofer’s work is connected with his interest in the manufacture 
of glass; the development of photometry is connected with the growth of urban 
populations in our industrial civilization, All this gives meaning to and vastly 
enriches the duller and more orthodox stuff still beloved by examiners. 

Dr. Barton’s book illustrates the great and rapid progress which is being made 
in the teaching of physics. It can be most warmly recommended : it is almost 
certainly the best comparatively elementary text-book on light available. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING 
REMEDIAL GYMNASTICS, &c. 


THE LING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


(An Association of Teachers trained ia the 
Theory and Practice of Physical Edecatien) 


FOUNDED 1899 


Offices: Hamilton House, Bidborough Street, W.C. ) 


Tel.: Euston 1086 and 1433 


HE Association keeps a list of 


Gymnasts—and publishes Tke Jourxai 
of Physical Education end School Hynex: 
Rules of all Games ; Report of Second Conference 0 
Athletics for School Children, 1939, 1s. 2d.; Scandi- 
navies Dances (Series I, II, and II), 6d each; 
Music to Dances, 18. each; Folk Dances from M ery 
Lands (Series I, II, and III), 6d. each; Masi: + 
Dances, 1s. each; and selis the following publa- 
tions: Principles of Gymnastics for Women cas 
Giris (Bjorksten), 9s. Ditto, Part II. 2is. 6d 
All post free. For these and further publicatwas, 
please apply to the Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


BARKHILL ROAD, AIGBURTEH, LIVERPOOL 17 
Founded 1900 
Principal: Miss M. T. CRABBE, 
Diploma of Bergman Österberg College 


The course of training extends over three pears 
and is open to girls of 18 years of age who bave oò 
tained a School Certificate or its equivalent. Students 
are prepared for the Diploma in Physical Educatico 
of London University and the Conjoint Examana- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Mediasi 
Gymnastics. Highteen acres of grounds and plavisg 
fields, open-air swimming bath, gymouasia, masseze 
room and laboratory. Fees, £150 per annox. 
and one scholarship is offered annually. Prospectus 
and further particulars from the Secretary. 


NONINGTON COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Evacuated to: 
AVONCROFT COLLEGE, 
STOKE PRIOR, BROMSGROVE 


Principal: GLADYS F. M. Waicur 
Vice Principal: STINA KREUGER 


HE College is residential for 
women students, and stands surrounded bry 
its own estate of farm land of nearly 100 acres 
The Prospectus, giving full details of THE 
THREE YEARS’ DIPLOMA COURSE, i oœ 
tainable from THE SECRETARY, Nonington College, 
Avoncroft College, Stoke Prior, Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


FELLOWSHIPS, 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER 
EXAMINATION NOTICES, 
EXHIBITIONS, STFUDENTSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Viscount CALDECOTE, C.B.E. 
Principal: 
Mrs. J. I. STOCKS, B.Sc. (Econ.) 


PRESIDENTIAL College for 150 


women which prepares for the Degrees of the 
University of London. Non-resident Students are also 
admitted. At the Scholarship Examination to be 
held in February, 1941, SCHOLARSHIPS from £100 to 
£30 will be awarded for CLASSICS, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, HISTORY, BOTANY, and MATHEMATICS. 


Fees.— Residence, {90 a year. Tuition from 
88 guineas a year. 


For further particulars apply to: 
The Registrar, 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(University of London) 
at ST. PETER’S HALL, OXFORD 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The following are awarded annually to boys 

under 14 on May 1, on the results of an examination 
toward the end of May: 

(a) An ALFRED SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £80 a year. 

(b) Three Junior PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of £60 

to £40 a year. 
(c) Two or more EXHIBITIONS of about £30 a year. 


INTERNAI, SCHOLARSHIPS. The following 
are awarded annually to boys already in the School: 
(a) Two SENIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of {£50 a 
year, open to boys notless than 15 and not 
more than 17 on May 1. 
(b) Two JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 to 
£30 a year, open to all boys in the School. 


LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. About three each 
year, from £80 downward, tenable for three years or 
more at the Universities. 


The School Scholarships are tenable for the 
duration of the holder's school career. 


The Schoo! Fees are £115 a year, with a Consoli- 
dated Fee of £5 a term to cover all necessary extras. 


Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, ALDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1941, for three Entrance Scholarships 
of the value of £60, and four or more Exhibitions 
of less amount. 


Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates will be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 


Entries should be received by May 24. The 
Schuol fees for Boarders are £133 per annum; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 


Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bunsar, to whom inquiries 
regarding board and lodgings should also be 
addreseed. 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 


awarded in March and June. Candidates 

must have taken previously the March or June 

Common Entrance Examination. A further Exami- 

nation will be held at the College on March 28 and 

June 27. For further culars apply the RECTOR, 
t College, Old Windsor, Berks. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AN Examination is held each June 


to elect several Scholarships varying in value 
from £70 to £30 a year. 


A number of Gill Memorial Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are offered each June to sons of Officers 
or Ex-Officers in H.M. Army. The highest of these 
awards will amount to half the total fecs. 


Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


N Examination will be held in 


each July, for the awarding of Seven 
Scholarships, value £100 to £30, open to boys under 
14 on June 1, 1941. Two of these Scholarships are 
open to boys under 14 years and 6 months on 
that date. In addition One Musical Scholarship and 
One ae Scholarship, value £40 each, open to 
boys under 14}, may be awarded. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


THE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ 
COLLEGE 


N EXAMINATION for Entrance 


Scholarships and Exhibitions, including a 
Music Scholarship, will be held in March, 1941. Candi- 
dates must be under 15 on July 31, 1941. 

In addition to advanced work in all academic 
subjects the College provides special courses in Music, 
Art, Civics, Librarianship, and Domestic Science. 
There is a Domestic Science House where the girls 
can take a finishing course or be prepared for a special 
diploma in Domestic Science or Part I of the Pre- 
liminary State Examination for Nurses. 


For further particulars apply SECRETARY, Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL, KENT 
Founded 1520 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


“THE Scholarship Examination will 


be held on May 22 and 23, 1941; Entries up 
to May 12. Age limit 14} on June 30. Five Scholar- 
ships of £75, £50 (2) and £40 (2), together with Two 
Exhibitions and Two Bursaries, are offered annually. 
Total fees, with consolidated charge for extras, 
£103 10s. a year. 


For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY 


XAMINATIONS, March 5, 6, 7; 


June 4, 5, 6, 1941, for Open Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, £100-£30, and for Music and Choral 
Scholarships, £50-£30. Age limit for Open and 
Choral Scholars under 14, for Music under 14}, on 
Apri] 1 and July 1, 1941. 


Bursaries for the sons of Clergy and Officers are 
available. 


Details from HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships, varying from {£80 to {25 per annum, 

will be held in June, 1941. Age irae 14} years. 

Special Exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy and 

members of H.M. Services. Apply HucH ELDER, 
MLA., Headmaster. 


FARRINGTONS GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
(CHISLEHURST) 
removed for duration to 
TRECARN, BABBACOMBE, S. Devon. 


XAMINATION for Entrance 


Scholarship {£80 per annum, and smaller 
Exhibitions will be held in March. 1941. 


Full particulars from HEADMISTRESS, Miss G. L. 
Bradley, B.A. (Hons.) 


FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
At RIDDLESWORTH HALL, DISS, NORFOLK 


CHOLARSHIP Examination will 
be held early in May, 194f. Six Scholarships, 
£60-£30 and several Exhibitions. Also one Music 
Scholarship awarded to a candidate of sufficient 
ment preien offering strings. Entries by 
April 12. Age under 15 on June 1, 1941. For 
particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


Gx Scholarships, maximum value 


£70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
the HEADMASTER, Gigyleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


GODOLPHIN SCHOOL, SALISBURY 


| ‘WO Scholarships value up to £50 

according to need. Candidates must be under 

14 on June lst. Examination March 4, 5, 6. Parti- 

culars from SCHOOL SECRETARY. Forms returnable 

oy e ia 12. Godolphin is a Church of England 
ool. 


HARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE 
Present address: Swinton, Masham, Ripon 


EX TRANCE Scholarships, value £80 


to £30 per annum, will be offered as the result 
of an Examination to be held in March, 1941. Pre- 
liminary papers will be sent to the candidates’ homes 
or present schools. Full particulars may be obtained 
from the HEADMISTRESS. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Carlyon Bay, South Cornwall 


HREE Entrance Scholarships, 
value £50—{£70 will be offered in March. 


WELVE to Fourteen King’s 


Scholarships and Entrance Scholarships 
value {25—{100 per annum, and 


Two Milner Memorial Scholarships 


value £100 per annum for five years, will be 
offered in June. e Milner Scholarship is open to 
sons of Colonial Civil Servants and others. 


For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


ae ae +, + ee o ae a 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 


CHOLARSHIP Examination in 


May. Closing day for entries, May 1. The 
examination may take place at candidate’s School. 
Ten Scholarships will be offered in 1941, in value 
from £100 to {50 a year. Also several minor scholar- 
ships not exceeding {40 a year available. For par- 
ticulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, King William’s 
College, Isle of Man. 
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LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 
ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for compctition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 


(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
odern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 


(b) Two CHORAT, EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 


Candidates wil] be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


NTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held on March 4, 5, 6, 1941. Up 
to five Scholarships of £100 and three or more of 
£50. A number of Exhibitions and Bursarships 
also will be offered to boys of all-round ability. 
Candidates may take the Examination at thcir 
Preparatory Schools or at Malvern. 


For particulars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to tie HEADMASTER, Malvern 
College, Malvern, Worcs. 


Successful candidates will join the School in 
September. 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 
\ f AJOR Scholarships will be 


awarded on the results of an examination 
held in March, of the value of £60-£100, according 
to the standard attained by the candidates. 
Further minor Scholarships and Exhibitions will be 
awarded, of the nominal value of £10 each. These 
secondary Scholarships mav be augmented to valucs 
varying with the financial necds of the parents. All 
candidates must be under 15 years of age on Sep- 
tember 1 following the examination. A limited 
number of these Scholarships will be awarded to 
candidates offering Instrumental (string or wood- 
wind) Music (no age limit), and to post-School Cer- 
tificate candidates of outstanding merit (no age limit). 


For further particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Miss I. M. Brooks, M.A. (Cautab.). 


THE MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

1 Ten entrance scholarships of £40 to {60 a 
year are offercd to girls aged 12 to 16. Examination 
February. Particulars from the HEADMISTRESS. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 

For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


QUEEN ETHELBURGA’S SCHOOL, 
STUDLEY ROYAL, RIPON 


QE Entrance Scholarship of £80 
and two Exhibitions of £60 will be awarded 


in March, 1941. Candidates must be under 14 on 
September 1, 1941. Music exhibitions may also 
be offered. 


RADLEY COLLEGE 


CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


varying in value from £120-£40 will be offered 
for competition in March, 1941. Candidates must 
be under 14 on March 1, 1941. The Examination 
will be held in two parts: (a) Elementary Papers at 
the Candidate’s Preparatory School on March 10; 
(6) more Advanced Papers for selected candidates 
ut Radicy on March 14 and 15. Last day on which 
entries can be received March 3. Apply for par- 
ticulars to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 
Berks. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, KESWICK 
CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


will be awarded on the result of an examination 
to be held in May, 1041, for girls under 14. The 
value of cach award will vary from £30 to £150 a 
year, according to the financial circumstances of the 
candidate. 


Particulars and forms of application from the 
Headmistress’s Secretary. Last date of entry, 
March Jlst. 


BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND 


ST 
A Scholarship Examination will be 


held in March, 1941. Candidates must be 
under the age of 14 on January 1, 1941. Scholarships 
and Exhibitions from £60 to £20 per annum will be 
awarded. 


ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL 
St. Andrews, Fife 


“THE Council offers for competition 


in May, 1941, three Entrance Scholarships 
of the annual value of £80, £70, and 460, tenable fo 
four years. Candidates must be under 15 on July 31 
1941. Further particulars may be obtained from 
Miss J. A. MACFARLANE, M.A., Head Mistress. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL . 


HE Examination for Ten Entrance 

Scholarships and Exhibitions, of the annual 

value of £100 to £40, will be held in May or June, 

in London and Sedbergh. Candidates must be under 
14 years of age on January 1. 


For further information apply tot he HEADMASTER, 
Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


Temporarily removed to 


THE ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE 


THREE or four Open Foundation 


Scholarships of £100 a year, and six other 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of between {£25 and 
£75 a year will be awarded in June, 1941, if suitable 
candidates of sufficient merit present themselves. 
Candidates must be under 14 on January 1, 1941. 
A large choice of subjects in the Final Examination 
is available, including Science, German, and Music. 
Scholarships and Exhibitions may in certain cases 
be increased by such an amount as the circumstances 
of the Scholar may require. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


The School premises in Cambridge having been 
taken over for hospital purposes, the School has 
removed for the duration of the war to the Atholl 
Palace Hotel, Pitlochry, Perthshire. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 


AN Examination is held in May or 
June. Generally two Scholarships are 
offered of £60 each, two of £40, and two of (20 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age. Full 
particulars and entry forms can be obtained from 
the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 


WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


N Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Schor- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 49 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guiness. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from ¿35 
to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education approved by the Governe:s 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 

For particulars apply to the 

WALTER M. GORDON, . Wrekin College. 


it A a 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE 
War-Time Address: Lampeter, Cardiganshire 


[ENTRANCE Scholarships and Bur- 


saries in June, 1941. Details from the 
HEADMASTER, W. A. SIBLY, M.A. (Oxon). 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


(University of London.) 
Principal: Miss J. R. BACON, M.A., Cambridge 


HE Lent Term commences cn 
Saturday, January 11, 1941. The Colkee 

id noha women students for the London Degre 
n Arts and Science. Entrance Scholarships, fem 
£40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions of mt 
morc than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered 
for competition in February, 1941. The last dace 
for the receipt of entry forms is December 14, 1140. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surtcy. 


See the KING’S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE announcement 
opposite—on page 3 of cover. 


The JANUARY, 1941, issue of Tk 
Journal of Education will include, in 
addition to the usual features, the 
following articles: 


THE FUTURE OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By the Headmasters of 
ee College School, University 
College School, and Caterham School. 

THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. By 
M. L. Jacks, M.A., Director of the De- 
partment of Education, University of 
Oxford. 

ARMY EDUCATION. ByaCorrespondert. 

THE TEACHING LIFE. 2: The Girls Play 
Football. By ‘‘ Marrna Moss.” 

SCHOOL BROADCASTING. By R. C. 
STEELE, Central Council for School Brosd- 
casting. 
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